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FRANCIS CHANTKEY, SCULPTOR. 


A man of genius and taste. Gray the 
oet, lamented that his native country 
ad made no advance in sculpture. 
This reproach has been removi d, and 
removed too by a masterly hand. 
Those who wish to trace the return 
of English sculpture from the foreign 
artificial and allegorical style, to its 
natural and original character—from 
cold and conceited fiction to tender 
and elevated truth, will find it chief¬ 
ly in the history of Francis Chantrcy 
and his productions. Of him, and of 
them, we shall try to render some ac¬ 
count. For it is instructive to follow 
the progress of an original and power¬ 
ful mind, from the rudeness of its 
early conceptions, till it comes forth 
with native and unborrowed might in 
creations of grace, and beauty, and 
dignity. 

Francis Chan trey was born at Nor¬ 
ton, a small village on the borders of 
Derbyshire, on the 7 th of April, 17S2. 
His ancestors were in respectable if 
not opulent circumstances, and some 
heritable possessions still belong to the 
family. He was deprived of his father 
very early in life, and being an only 
child, was educated by his mother 
with abundance of tenderness and soli¬ 
citude. He attended the school at Nor¬ 
ton—but of his progress there, we have 
been unable to obtain any particular 
account. Education and agriculture 
shared his time between them till his 
seventeenth year ; and a farmer’s edu¬ 
cation is not always the most liberal. 
About this time he became weary of 
the pursuits of his forefathers, and re¬ 
solved to study the law under a re¬ 
spectable solicitor at Sheffield. Whe¬ 
ther this was his own choice or that of 
his relations we have not learned, and 
it matters not, for another destiny 
awaited him. To accident, we owe 
much of what wc are willing to attri¬ 
bute to our wisdom; and, certainly to 

f mre accident, wc owe whatever dc- 
ight we have received from the pro¬ 
ductions of Mr Chant, ey. 

During the hours of intermission 
from labour at the farm, and instruc¬ 
tion at the school, he had amused him* 
Vol. VII. 


seit in making resemblances of varioi 
objects in clay, and to this emplo) 
rnent he was much attached. Butli 
affection thus early shown for art wc 
hut a matter of amusement—he cal¬ 
culated as little of the scope it present¬ 
ed to the ambition of genius, as he was 
unconscious that it was the path which 
nature had prepared for his fame. 
The day named for commencing hif 
new profession arrived, and with th< 
usual eagerness of youth for novelty, 
he reached Sheffield a fulfrhour soon¬ 
er than his friends had appointed to 
meet him. As he walked up and 
down the street, expecting their 
coming, his attention was attracted by 
some figures in the window of one 
Ramsay, a carver and gilder. He 
stopped to examine them, and was not 
without those emotions which original 
minds feel in seeing something conge¬ 
nial. He resolved at onde to become 
an artist; and perhaps, even then, 
associated his determination with those 
ideas and creations of beauty from 
which his name is now inseparable. 
Common wonder is fond of attributing 
the first visible impulse of any extra¬ 
ordinary mind to some singular cir¬ 
cumstance, but nothing can be better 
authenticated than the fact which de¬ 
cided the destiny of his talents. What 
his friends thought of his sudden re¬ 
solution it is useless to inquire—we 
have heard that they did not condole 
with him, like the illustrious Burns 
over the pursuits of Fergusson: 

“ Thy glorious parts 
Ill suited laws dry musty arts.'* 

The labours in which Ramsay em¬ 
ployed him were too limited for hi? 
powers; his hours of leisure were there¬ 
fore dedicated to modelling and draw¬ 
ing, aud he always preferred copying 
nature. He had no other idea of style 
but that with which nature supplied 
him—he had his own notions of art 
and of excellence to rough-hew for 
himself, and the style and character, 
he then formed, he pursues with sue* 
cess now. These.we have Ij&ragd 
were much more pleasant speculot 
to him than to Ramsay, who, iac 1 

A • ! '» 
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‘ ther at the enthusiasm with which 
c) were followed, or the success with 
hich they were executed, defaced 
cm, and ordered all such labours to 
• discontinued in future. For this 
riduct, it is difficult to find either an 
.cuse or a parallel. But true genius, 
> power on earth can keep back—it 
ill work its way to distinction through 
11 the obstructions of folly or envy, 
t loves to expatiate in secrecy over 
ts future plans—it contemplates its 
rowing powers with silent joy, and 
prepares to come forth on the world, 
in the fulness of might and the fresh¬ 
ness of beauty. 

It is related at Sheffield, that during 
the intervals of ordinary labour, Mr 
Chantrcy was not to be found amus¬ 
ing himself like other young men— 
that he retired to his lodgings, and 
light might be seen in his window at 
midnight—frequently far in the morn¬ 
ing—-and there he might be found 
working at groupes and figures with 
unabated diligence and enthusiasm. 
Of these early efforts, little is visible 
—-except the effect they wrought. It 
is said, that his mother took great in¬ 
terest and delight in his early produc¬ 
tions ; ami this venerable woman en¬ 
joys the unspeakable felicity ot' living 
to rejoice in her son's reputation. 

He continued nearly three years in 
the employment of Ramsay, and the 
clandestine labours of his leisure hours 
began to obtain notice. Judicious 
counsellors seldom fail to the lot of 
early genius, and Mr Chantrey found 
friends who, in the warmth of mis¬ 
judging zeal, wished to obtrude him 
on the world before his talents were 
matured, or his hand or his mind dis¬ 
ciplined. Others, of more discernment, 
confirmed him in his natural and cor¬ 
rect notions of art, and directed his 
enthusiasm. Among the latter, was 
Raphael Smith—himself a man of no 
common talents. He soon discovered 
that the young arti-t's powers to excel 
in art equalled his ambition—and ho 
encouraged him to pursue the attain¬ 
ment of excellence; for in sculpture, 
as in poetry and painting, no one is 
charmed with mediomty, though all 
are doomed to enduffe it. 

Sculpture is a profession infinitely 
more laborious tjian painting, depend¬ 
ing on shape |nd expression for its 
\eination-—demanding an acqimint- 
\ not only with v'.vritd nature—but 
Vinous and delicate mechanical 
\iSj and with that rare talent 


of combining the conceptions of genius 
with the niceties of acquired skill. 
The inarch therefore of the sculptor 
to distinction is a long one—and with 
much of this mechanical knowledge 
Mr Chantrey had to become acquaint¬ 
ed when he went to London. He had 
also other obstacles to surmount—the 
artificial and unnatural style imported 
from Italy and France, and which 
had been supported by the ablest 
Sculptors of England. 

Our sculpture, till lately, never 
sought to free itself from the absurdi¬ 
ties and allegorical subtleties of the fo¬ 
reign school. Nature was working 
her own free way with art, and work¬ 
ing successfully, till our literature, as 
well as our sculpture, was overwhelm¬ 
ed by a flood which accompanied 
Charles II. to liis throne. Art then 
fell off from reflecting nature—began 
to speak an obscure language—full of 
dark conceits and remote personifica¬ 
tions. The common figures of poetry 
or speech were exalted into monumen¬ 
tal heroes and heroines, illustrated by 
symbols as unintelligible as themselves. 
Nor did allegory remain pure and un¬ 
mixed—Death was made to extend 
his figurative dart at the substantial 
bosom of a lady, whose husband en¬ 
deavoured to avert it with an arm of 
flesh. And the conceits of the sculp¬ 
tor were worse than his allegory—the 
Duke of Argyle expires on his monu¬ 
ment, while the pen of Fame is writ¬ 
ing him Duke of Greenwich—a title 
that awaited him,—turning the mo¬ 
nument of a hero into the record of a 
contemptible conceit: and these arc fa¬ 
vourable specimens. 

On a mind unschooled in the con¬ 
ceited pedantries of art, the impres¬ 
sion must Lave been curious and be¬ 
wildering. Art must not pretend to 
instruct nature—what is not ot’ nature 
cannot be of art—nothing better can 
be found to be imitated, and those who 
wish to excel can only collect the 
members of beauty together which na¬ 
ture has scattered over creation. The 
true beau-ideal is only a speculation of 
man > a the perfection of nature—i*s 
beauty must be tried by nature, and 
by her permission must it stand, or 
by her sentence it must fall. Our 
poetry, our philosophy, and our ac¬ 
tions, reflect the might, and the bold 
and pecul’ar character of the people. 
Should the nation pass away, ha- 
works and her deeds will always com¬ 
mand admiration and awe, and wiU 
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tell to future ages the national mind 
and the national might. Sculpture a- 
lone has refused to receive this strong 
and origiual stamp—it speaks with no 
native tongue, it wears no native garb. 
It grows not out of our minds and 
souls, nor does it claim limb or linea¬ 
ment of the heroic islanders. 

In his twentieth year, Mr Chan- 
trey purchased the remainder of his 
engagement from llainsay, and the se¬ 
paration gave mutual pleasure. In the 
month of May 1802, he went to Lon¬ 
don, and began to apply himself with 
ardent diligence to the study of sculp¬ 
ture. But those who expect this ar¬ 
dour to continue unabated must con¬ 
sent to be disappointed, for in June 
the same year, we find him on his 
way to Dublin, resolved to make a 
tour through Ireland and Scotland. 
With his motives for this journey, we 
profess not to be acquainted ; these are 
not regions eihinent for the produc¬ 
tions of art, and likely to attract young 
artists’ A dangerous fever arrested 
his progress at Dublin, and he did not 
entirely recover till the ensuing sum¬ 
mer. His illness cured him of love for 
travelling ; he returned to London in 
autumn, and, with his leturn, liis 
studies were recommenced. 

His application was great, and his 
progress was rapid ami visible. He 
had already conceived the eharacter of 
his works, and wanted only opportu¬ 
nity to invest them with their present 
truth and tenderness. One of his ear¬ 
liest works is a bust of his friend, Ra¬ 
phael Smith, created with a felicity at 
that time rare in bust sculpture. Sur¬ 
rounded, as it now is, with the busts 
of more eminent men, it is usually 
singled out by strangers as a produc¬ 
tion of particular merit. Akin to this 
is liis bust of Horne Tooke, to which 
he has communicated an expression of 
keen penetration and clear-sighted sa¬ 
gacity. A colossal head of Satan be¬ 
longs to this period ; and, in the at¬ 
tempt to invest this fearful and unde¬ 
fined fiend with character and form, 
he has by no means lesscnoif'Wc own 
icputation. Eclipsed, as it is now, 
with more celebrated works, its gaze 
of dark aud malignant despair never 
escapes notice. 

Sometime in 1810, he fixed his re¬ 
sidence in Pimlico, and constructed a 
study of very modest dimensions. The 
absolute nature and singular felicity of 
his busts procured him immediate and 
extensivewiployment. Their fidelity 


to the living image, and the power and 
ease with which the character is ex¬ 
pressed, the free and unconstrained at¬ 
titude, have been often remarked and 
acknowledged. In this department of 
art his earliest busts placed him be¬ 
yond ijvalship, and there he is likely 
to c tinue. His name and his works 
were already known beyond the limits 
of London, when he became the suc¬ 
cessful candidate for a statue of George 
III. for that city. Competition among 
artists in finished works is the fair race 
of reputation, and public criticism 
compels genius to finish her labours 
with ah elegant and scrupulous exact¬ 
ness. Not so with sketches atid draw¬ 
ings. Simplicity is the presiding star 
of art—a simple design has a mean 
look, and a man may make imposing 
sketches on paper, who has not the 
capacity to follow them to finished ex¬ 
cellence. Gentlemen, whether of the 
city or the plain, may be imposed up¬ 
on by handsome sketches, as Fluellan 
was by the valour of ancient Pistol j— 
“ He spoke as brave words, look you, 
as a man would wish to hear on a 
summer day." In truth, genius must 
feel reluctance at thus measuring its 
might in the dark with inferior minds, 
and the field of adventure is usually 
occupied either by men of inoT 'rate or 
dubious merit, or youths, ho are 
willing to risk a chance for distinction. 
Thus an inferior hand has been per¬ 
mitted to profane the dust of the illus¬ 
trious Robert Burns. A statue of the 
inspired peasan t from the hand of his fel¬ 
low-plowman, Chantrey, was what his 
fame deserved, and what Scotland, had 
she consulted her fame, would have 
given. 

A curious circumstance had nearly 
deprived London of the fine statue of 
the king. To the study of sculpture, 
it seems Mr Chantrey had added that 
of painting, and some of his pictures 
are still to be found : of their merits, 
we are unable, from personal inspec¬ 
tion to speak, but we have been told, 
by one well qualified to judge, that 
they do his sculpture no discredit.) 
His pencil' portraits are esteemed by 
many as admirable as* his busts, and 
are still more difficult to be obtained. 
When he presented his design for the 
king’s $tatuc, it was approved of in 
preference to others, but a member of 
the Common Council observed, that 
the successful artist was a painter, ant} 
therefore incapable of executing thA; 
work of a sculptor. Sir William Cur- ; 
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tis said , tc You hear this, young man, 
what say jjrou—are you a painter or a 
sculptor. —“ I live by sculpture," 
was the reply, and the statue was im¬ 
mediately confided to his hands—a 
statue of equal ease and dignity will 
not readily be found. 

He had made some progress in this 
work, when he was employed by Mr 
Johnes of Hafod, the accomplished 
translator of Froissart, to make a mo¬ 
nument—a very extensive one—in me¬ 
mory of his only daughter. This was a 
congenial task, and confided to his 
hands under circumstances honourable 
to English sculpture. It has long been 
finished, and is a production of beauty 
and tenderness—a scene of domestic 
sorrow exalted by meditation. Inven¬ 
tion does not consist in investing ab¬ 
stract ideas with human form—in con¬ 
ferring substance on an empty shade— 
or in creating forms, unsanctioned by 
human belief cither written or tradi¬ 
tional. Much genius has been squan¬ 
dered in attempting to create an ele- 
gartt and intelligible race of allegorical 
beings, but for the want of human belief 
in their existence, the absence of flesh 
and blood, nothing can atone. No one 
ever sympathised with the grief of 
Britannia, or shared their feelings with 
that cold, cloudy, and obscure genera¬ 
tion. Mr Chantrey’s talents refuse all 
intercourse with this figurative and 
frozen race. 

A statue of President Blair, a judge 
of singular capacity and penetration, 
and a statue of the late Lord Melville, 
were required for Edinburgh, and Mr 
Chantrey was employed to execute 
them. He has acquitted himself with 
great felicity. The calm, contempla¬ 
tive, and penetrating mind of Blair is 
visibly expressed in the marble. It 
must be difficult to work with a poet's 
eye in productions which the artist’s 
own mind b > i not selected and conse¬ 
crated. Daring his stay in Scotland, 
he modelled a bust of the eminent 
Playfair, in which he appears to have 
hit off the face and intellect of the 
man—and they were both remarkable 
ones—at one heat. Many artists ob¬ 
tain their likenesses by patient and 
frequent retouch Higs—Mr Chantrey ge¬ 
nerally seizes on the character in one 
hour’s work. Once, and but once on¬ 
ly, we saw a bust on which he had be¬ 
stowed a single hour;—-the likeness 
was roughed out of the. clay with the 
happiest fidelity anil vigour. We saw, 
too, the finished work—Ms hand had 


passed over it in a more delicate man¬ 
ner—but the general resemblance was 
not rendered more perfect. His bust 
of the lady of a Scottish judge belongs 
to this period—Nature furnished him 
with a beautiful form, and his art 
reflects back Nature. 

On his return from Scotland, he was 
employed by the government to exe¬ 
cute monuments for St Pauls, in me¬ 
mory of Colonel Cadogan and General 
Bowes, and afterwards of General Gil¬ 
lespie. These subjects are embodied 
in a manner almost strictly historical, 
and may be said to form portions of 
British history. Though the walls of 
our churches are encumbered with mo¬ 
numents in memory of our warriors, 
no heroes were ever so unhappy. 
Sculptors have lavished their bad taste 
in the service of government. Fame, 
and valour, and wisdom, and Britan¬ 
nia, are the eternal vassals of mono¬ 
tonous art. A great evil in allegory is 
the Limited and particular attributes of 
each figure—each possesses ad un¬ 
changeable vocation, and this proscrip¬ 
tion Jiangs over them as a spell. The 
art, too, of humble talents is apt to 
evaporate in allegory—it is less diffi¬ 
cult to exaggerate than be natural, and 
vast repose is obtained among the di¬ 
vinities of abstract ideas. Simple na¬ 
ture, in ungifted hands, looks degrad¬ 
ed and mean; but a master-spirit 
works it up at once into tenderness 
and majesty. 

Amid a wide increase of business, 
Mr Chantrey omitted no opportunity 
of improving his talents and his taste. 
In 1811 ., he visited Paris, when the 
Louvre was filled with the plundered 
sculptures of Italy, and admired, in 
common with all mankind, the grace, 
the beauty, and serene majesty of 
these wonderful works, df the works 
of the French themselves, his praise 
was very limited. In the succeeding 
year he paid the Louvre another visit, 
during tile stormy period of its occu¬ 
pation by the English and Prussians. 
He was accompanied by Mrs Chant¬ 
rey, and his intimate friend, Stothard 
the painter. He returned by the way 
of Ilouen, and filled his sketch-book 
with drawings of the pure and impres¬ 
sive Gothic architecture of that an¬ 
cient city. It has been said that ac¬ 
quaintance with the divine works of 
Greece dispirits rather than encourages 
a young artist. Images of other men’s 
perfections are present to his mind- 
ideas of unattainable excellence damp 
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lus ardour; and the power of imagin¬ 
ing something noble and original is 
swallowed up in the contemplation. 
This may be true of second-rate minds; 
but the master-spirits rise up to an 
equality of rank, and run the race of 
excellence in awe, and with ardour. 
French sculpture profited little by the 
admirable models which the sweeping 
ambition of Bonaparte reft from other 
nations. The inordinate vanity of the 
nation, and the pride of the reigning 
family, encouraged sculpture to an un¬ 
limited extent. Yet with all the fe¬ 
verish impatience for distinction which 
rendered that reign remarkable, not a 
single figure was created that deserves 
to go down to posterity. The French 
have no conception of the awful repose 
and majesty of the ancient figures, and 
into native grace and simple elegance 
they never deviate. Their grave- and 
austere matrons are the tragic dames 
of the drama, and their virgins the 
dancing damsels of the opera. 

On Mr Chan trey’s return from 
prance, he modelled his famous group 
of Children, now placed in Lichfield 
Cathedral, and certainly a work more 
opposite to the foreign style could not 
well be imagined. The sisters lie 
asleep in each other's arras, in the 
most unconstrained and graceful re¬ 
pose; the snow-drops, which the young¬ 
est had plucked, are undropped from 
her hand. Never was sleep, and inno¬ 
cent and artless beauty, more happily 
expressed. It is a lovely and a fearful 
thing to look on those beautiful and 
breathless images of death. They were 
placed in the exhibition by the side of 
the Hebe and Terphsicore of Canova— 
the goddesses obtained few admirers 
compared to them. So eager was the 
press to see them, that a look could 
not always be obtained—mothers stood 
over them and wept; and the deep 
impression they made on the public 
mind must be permanent. 

A work of such pathetic beauty, and 
finished with such exquisite skill, is 
an unusual sight, and its reward was 
no common one. The artist received 
various orders for poetic figures and 
groups, and the choice of the subject 
was left to his own judgment. Such 
commissions are new to English sculp¬ 
ture. The work selected for Lord 
Egremont has been made publicly 
know.n—a colossal figure of Satan: 
The sketch has beenaoyfetimefinished; 
and we may soon exfMt to see the 
fiend invested with the .visible and aw- 

Wf 


ful grandeur of his character. A sub¬ 
ject selected from Christian belief is 
worthy of a Christian people. A 
guardian angel, a just man made per¬ 
fect, must be dearer to us than all the 
dumb gods of the heathens. They ex¬ 
ist in our faith and our feeling—we 
believe they-watch over us, ana will 
welcome our translation to a happier 
state. But the gods of the Greeks 
have not lived in superstition these 
eighteen hundred years. We do not feel 
for them—we do not love them, nei¬ 
ther do we fear them. What is Jupi¬ 
ter to us, or we to Jupiter. They are 
not glorious by association with Para¬ 
dise, like our angels of light—nor ter¬ 
rible, like those of darkness. We are 
neither inspired by their power, nor 
elevated by their majesty. Revelfeg 
among forgotten gods has long beenthe 
reproach of sculptors. The Christian 
world has had no Raphaels in marble. 

A devotional statue of Lady St Vin¬ 
cent is a work created in the artist’s 
happiest manner. The figure is kneel- 
ing-^the hands folded in resignation 
over the bosom—the head gently and 
meekly bowed, and the face impressed 
deeply with thp motionless and holy 
composure of devotion. All attempt 
at display is avoided—a simple and ne¬ 
gligent drapery covers the figure. It is 
now placed in the chancel of Cavers- 
wcll-church, in Staffordshire. 

Along with many other productions, 
his next important work was a statue 
of Louisa Russel, one of the Duke of 
Bedford's daughters. The child stands 
on tiptoe, with delight fondling a dove 
in her bosom, an almost breathing and 
moving image of arch-simplicity and 
innocent grace. It is finished with the 
same felicity in which it is conceived. 
The truth and nature of this figure 
was proved, had proof been necessary, 
by a singular incident. A child of 
three years old came into the study of 
the artist—it fixed its eyes on the 
lovely marble child—went and held 
up its hands to the statue, and called 
aloud and laughed with the evident 
hope of being attended to. This figure 
is now at Woburn-abbey, in company 
with a group of the Graces from the 
chisel of Canova. * ■ 

Many of Mr Chaotrey’s finest busts 
belong to this period. His head of 
John Rennie, the civil-engineer, is by 
many reckoned his masterpiece; and we 
have heard that the sculptor seems pot 
unwilling to allow it that preference. 
Naturally it is a head of evident oxten- 
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sivc capacity and thought, and to ex- him make something very like such an 
press these the artist has had his gifted admission himself. But the subject, 
moments. A head of the great Watt, though an eminent and venerable man, 
is of the same order. is by no means so interesting as that 

Sometime in the year 1818, he was of the famous Two Children. The 
made a member of the Royal Society, very circumstances of the untimely 
a member of the Society of Antiqua- death of two such innocent and lovely 
ries, and finally a member of the Royal beings, is deeply affecting, and the 
Academy. To the former he presented power of association, a matter for me- 
a marble bust of their president, Sir ditation to all artists, is too strong for 
Joseph Banks—a work of much power the statue, admirable as that produce 
and felicity; and to the latter he gave, tion is. In the same year, he placed 
as the customary admission proof of the statues of Blair and Melville in 
genius, a marble bust of Benjamin Edinburgh, and was treated by the 
West. The tardy acknowledgment people of Scotland with great kindness 
of his talents, by the ltoyal Academy, and distinction, 
has been the frequent subject of con- In the lbllowing year, he made a 
versation and surprise. Institutions journey, which lie had long meditat- 
to support or reward the efforts of ge- ed, through Italy. Rome, Venice, 
may be salutary; for they can and Florence, were the chief places of 
cherish what they cannot create ; but attraction; but he found leisure to 
they seem to take away the charm or examine the remains of art in many 
speil of inspiration winch artists are places of lesser note. He returned 
presumed to share in common with through France, and arrived in Lou- 
poets. The magic of art seems rc- don, after an absence of eighteen 
duced to the level of a better kind of weeks. Of the works of Canova, he 
manufactory, in which men serve an speaks and writes with a warmth and 
apprenticeship, and try to study an admiration he seeks not to conceal. 

^jie art unteacliablc untaught.” tie- These two gifted artists are on the 
mus too, is wayward, and its directors most fiiendly terms, “ Above all 
may be capricious—they may be wed- modern art in Rome,” he thus writes 
ded to some particular system—may toufiicnd, “ Canova’s works are the 
wish to lay the line and level of their chief attiactions. Ilis latter produc- 
own tastes, and their own works, to tions are of a far more natural and 
thos^ of more gifted minds, and by pe- exalted character than his earlier 
dantic and limited definitions of sculp- works; and his tome is wronged by 
tu#C, confine their honours to those his masterly statues which are now 
who worship their rules. They were common in England. lie is excelling 
slow in honouring their academy ; and in simplicity and in grace every clay, 
in all the compass of art, they could An Endymion for the Duke of Devon* 
not have admitted one who deserved shire, a Magdalen for Lord Liverpool, 
it more, or who needed it less, than and a Nymph are his latest works and 
Francis Chantrey. his best. There is also a noble cques- 

In 1818, he produced the statue of trian statue of the King of Naples— 
Dr Anderson, which, for unaffected the revolutions of its head have kept 
case of attitude, and native and un- pace with those of the kingdom. A 
borrowed and individual power of poet in Rome has published a book of 
thought, has h. cn so much admired. Sonnets, on Canova’s works, each pro- 
The figure is seated, and seems in duetion has its particular sonnet—of 
deep and grave meditation. When their excellence I can give you no in- 
we look at the statues of this artist, formation.” 

we think not of art, but of nature. Such is the account given by our 
Constrained and imposing theatrical illustrious Englishman, of the produc- 
•postures, make no part of his taste.—* tions of the famous Roman; but there 
All his figures stand or sit with a na- is a kindness, a generosity, an extreme 
tural and dignified ease; and they tenderness about the minds of men of • 
are all alike remarkable for the truth high genius, when they speak of the 
and felicity of their portraits, and the works of each other, which must not 
graceful simplicity of their garb. The glow on the page of stern and candid 
statue of Anderson has been esteemed criticism. The character of Canova’s 
by many as the most masterly of all works seems neither very naturul nor 
his large works ; and we have heard original. What Pltidias and the un* 

7 
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mortal sculptors Of Greece saw in sun¬ 
shine, he sees in twilight—his art is 
dimly reflected back from the light of 
ancient ages. The Grecian beauty and 
nature which he has chosen for his 
models, he sees through the eyes of 
other men—he cannot contemplate 
living, the very excellence he seeks to 
attain. Of the meek austere com- 

{ )osure of ancient art, he seems to feel 
rat little, and that late in life—he re¬ 
tires from the awful front of Jupiter, 
to pipe with Apollo among the flocks 
of Admetus. Though with the severe 
and the majestic, he has limited ac¬ 
quaintance—with the graceful, the 
gentle, and the soft, he seems particu¬ 
larly intimate, and this, though a high, 
is but a recent acquirement, ill’s 
earlier works are all infected with the 
theatrical or affected styles—every fi¬ 
gure strains to make the most or the 
graces of its person. He was polluted 
by his intercourse with the French. 
He seems not a sculptor by the grace 
of God alone, but has become emi¬ 
nent by patient study and reflection. 
The character of his works lives not 
in living nature, he deals with the 
demi-goils, and seems ambitious to 
restore the lost statues of older Greece 
to their pedestals. He looks not on na¬ 
ture and revealed religion as Raphael 
looked—he has no intense and passion¬ 
ate feeling for the heroes or the hero¬ 
ines of whom Tasso sung so divinely— 
he seeks not to embody the glorious 
forms of the Christian faith. He has 
no visions of angels ascending and de¬ 
scending—he feels for a race which 
forsook the world when the cross was 
seen on Calvary, and he must be con¬ 
tent to feel alone. He has no twi¬ 
light visitations from the muse of mo¬ 
dern beauty. The softness, the sweet¬ 
ness, and grace of his best works have 
been felt and echoed by all. His Hebe 
is buoyant and sylphlike, but not mo¬ 
dest—with such a loose look anB air, 
she never,had dared to deal ambrosia 
among the graver divinities. The 
Cawdor Hebe came from the hands 
of Canova, with her checks vermilion¬ 
ed. His statue of Madame Mere* the 
mother of Napoleon, is a work of great 
merit—easy and dignified ,• and his 
colossal statue of Buonaparte, now in 
Apsley-house, aspires to the serene 
majesty of the antique. 

It is customary to couple the names 
of Canova and Chantrey together, and 
some have not scrupled to add that of 
Tfiorwaldsen, the Dane. Their styles 


and their powers are essentially dif¬ 
ferent, and widely removed from each 
other. Canova seeks to revive the 
might and beauty of Greek art on 
earth—the art of Chantrey is a pure 
emanation of English genius—a style 
without transcript or imitation—re¬ 
sembling the ancients no more than 
the '' ild romantic dramas of Shak- 
speare resemble the plays of Euripi¬ 
des, or the heroes of Walter Scott’s 
chivalry, the heroes of heathen song. 
It seeks to personify the strength and 
the beauty of the " mighty island." 
From tliem both the Dane differs, and 
we are sensible of a descent, and a 
deep one, when we write his name. 
He has not the powerful tact of spe¬ 
culating on ancient and departed ex* 
ccllencc like the Roman—nor has he 
the native might, and grace, and un¬ 
borrowed vigour of the Englishman in 
hewing out a natural and noble style 
of his own. The group of the graces 
which he modelled in feverish emula¬ 
tion of those of Canova, measure out 
the immense distance between them; 
they are a total failure, and below me¬ 
diocrity. His figure of the Duke of 
Bedford’s daughter is unworthy of the 
company of her sister Louisa by 
Chantrey, He studies living nature, 
but with no poet’s eye. 

Of the impressions which the works 
of Michael Angelo made os our Eng¬ 
lishman, we may be expected to ssqr 
something—it would be unwise to be 
silent, yet what we have to say must 
be of a mixed kind ; we have to speak 
of great excellencies and grievous 
faults. Of the powers of this wonder¬ 
ful man the world is fully sensible, 
but he seems always to have aspired 
at expressing too much—grasping at 
unattainable perfections beyond the 
power of his art. He wished to em¬ 
body and impress the glowing, the 
sublime, and extensive associations of 
poetry, and was repulsed by the limits 
of art, and the grossness of his mate¬ 
rials. Amid all his grandeur he has, 
constrained elevations, and with all 
his truth, an exaggeration of the hu¬ 
man form, which he mistook for, 
strength. He was remarkably ardent 
and impatient; few of his works are 
finished. A now work presented it¬ 
self to his restless imagination, and he 
left an hero with his hand or his foot 
for ever in the block, to relieve the 
form of some new beauty of wdiich 
his fancy had dreamed- Had he not 
aimed at so much, he would have ac- 
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complislied more, and his name would at her feet, and buries her face in an- 
have gone to posterity without abate- guish in her parent’s robe. The mar- 
ment or drawback. ble is in a forward state. 3. A Statue 

Of the beauties of Italian scenery, ps of Francis Horner, M. P., for West- 
well as those of Italian art, Mr Chan- minster Abbey—a production of great 
trey made many drawings—they are dignity and tranquil power—is also in 
executed with great skill and facility, marble, and Will be finished in the 
Those from the martyrdom of’ St course of the Autumn. 4. A sleeping 
Stephen are eminently beautiful ; the child, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
originals are diminutive and little Acland, is a gentle and lovely creation, 
known, but are inspired with much and equals or surpasses the beauty anti 
of the serene tmd divine repose of repose of thef famous Children now in 
Raphael.* 1 ' Lichfield Cathedral. 5. Another re- 

We close with reluctance this nasty posing child, the daughter of Mr Bos- 
and imperfect account of our illus- well of Auchenleck, is a work of great 
trious countryman and his produc- merit. There is a softness and silent 
tions. Wc nave omitted to notice grace about all the artist’s labours of 
some of the peculiar excellencies of his this kind. 6 . A Statue of General 
style, and to mention many of his Washington, for America, not in a con- 
works—of numbers and of importance dition for criticism. Canova has finish- 
enough to form a fair reputation of ed a Statue of this eminent person for 
themselves. We have confined our- the same country. The unequalled 
selves to those with which we are most talent of the English artist in express- 
conversant. In the conception and in ing grave and vigorous character, will 
the finish of his works, the artist is be doubtless put forth here. 7. A Sta- 
cxtremely fastidious, and meditates tue of Chief Baron Robert. Dundas, for 
with a care, and works with a dili- Edinburgh;—and many Busts of rc- 
gence, of^ which there are too few ex- markable men, and Monuments of im- 
amples. He is an early mover, and portance. 

may be found labouring in summer- Of the poetic groupes and figures 
time, before sunrise, on some favour- which he has been commissioned to 
ite work, nor has he forgot his early execute, it may be imprudent to speak, 
and intense application; with a candle and our information might be inuccu- 
in the front of his hat, and a chisel rate. Something in the highest poeti- 
in his hand, we have seen him at cal walk of sculpture has been long 
midnight, and far in the morning, expected from his hand; and whether 
employed in finishing some of his he may choose to come before the 
principal works.t world in the soft and gentle, or in the 

Ofworks nowin progress we shall en- dignified and impressive, it is useless 
deavour to give a brief notice. l.AMo- to conjecture. Before the world he 
nument in memory of David P. Watts, will come, in a subject of his own 
ofDovedalc in Derbyshire; the sub- choice and election, and that soon. He 
.ject is a father blessing his children— is now modelling the Bust of Walter 
This extensive work is partly model- Scott. From the gifted hand we re- 
led, and promises to become one of the quire the inspired head, and can con- 
noblest productions of his mind—mo- sent to take it from no other. This 
ral, pathetic, and exalted. 2. A Mo- is a circumstance we have long desir- 
nument tor Mr Wildinan of Chilham ed. The “ form and pressure” of the 
castle is of the same character, though great poet will now remain on the 
the subject is different. A mother re- earth ; and the names of Walter Scott 
dines on her husband’s tomb in sett'ed and Francis Chantrey will descend to 
and serene sorrow; her daughter kneels posterity together. 

• Drawing seems a favourite pastime with this artist. The popular excursion of Mr 
Rhodes, in Derbyshire, is indebted to his pencil for its best illustrations—romantic scenes, 
and several ancient and beautiful Saxon crosses. These have been presented tp the 
author by the artist, from the love he bears to his native country. 

•f The writer of this brief notice once saw a sketch of great talent from the band of the 
late Edward Bird, R. A., in which his friend, Mr Chantrey, is represented employed in 
this nocturnal labour. The light from below shot upwards on the front of the figure—the 
statue of Louisa Russel,—and the head and busy hand of the sculptor, were in a manner 
half.seen half-hid. The painter said he made the sketch at midnight, in the study of his 
friend. He did not live to finish what he had so beautifully begun. 
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A WORD FITLY SPOKEN IS LIKE APPLES OF GOLD IN PICTURES OP SILVER—Pr’ovERSS XXV. U. 

[_Oun readers, we are sure, will be grateful to us for pressing into our service 
an entire Speech delivered by Mr Cunning, at the dinner given in celebration of 
his re-election as Member for Liverpool. We rejoice in having an opportu¬ 
nity of giving any additional circulation to a production which, whether we re¬ 
gard the matter or the manner of it, wc cannot help regarding as the very master¬ 
piece of its illustrious author’s genius,—which seems to us to embody by far 
the most clear, distinct, and philosophical views that have yet been laid before 
any portion of the British public in regard to the present internal disturbance, 
and disturbers of our country ;—and which, under the blessing of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, may, we would fondly hope, contribute signally and speedily to the 
re-establishment of sober reflection and mutual confidence among all orders of 
the people. The natural eftects, indeed, even of the wisdom and the eloquence- 
of the greatest and best of men arc thwarted and weakened in these days, by the 
unrelenting persevering spleen with which all such men are persecuted by the 
base rabble, who have obtruded themselves, in the character of teachers and writ¬ 
ers, on the too credulous ears of by far too great a part of our population : nor, 
among all the living statesmen of England, is there any one who lias had to con¬ 
tend either with so continuous or so foul a stream of this abuse, as the Bight 
Honourable George Canning. None, indeed, have the audacity to deny his talents 
—but Whig-radical, and lladical-whig, and every organ or vulgar slander, by 
whatever name it is known—all seem, with one unceasing pertinacious spiteful¬ 
ness, to be leagued together in one common conspiracy of perpetual detraction 
against his personal character as a politician. And yet, when one looks back to 
the history of this remarkable man’s public life, not only does it defy the ut¬ 
most zeal of all his enemies to lin<l one instance from which any conclusion 
hostile to his character as a man of honour and principle can possibly be 
drawn;—but we venture fearlessly to assert, that of all living English states¬ 
men, of all parties, he is the one whose career exhibits the greatest and most 
memorable sacrifices of personal interest; and which, to men of his cast, is out 
of all comparison more difficult, of personal feeling and personal pride to the 
purity and firmness of principle. There needs no one to rise from the dead to 
inform us, that of all human objects a clever Tory is to a stupid Whig the 
most exalted and essential of abominations. But when one sees by lmw 
many Wings, that nobody calls stupid, these absurd and wicked reproaches 
are for ever re-echoed and reiterated, one cannot help feeling some little emo¬ 
tion, not of contempt merely, hut of astonishment. These men are not aware 
how miserably they are pulling down their own authority, by convincing the 
whole world that their minds are incapable Of any syih^uthy in regard to any one 
matter, either of thought or of feeling,' with one, whpin every body that reads 
a page of any of his works, knows anil feels irresistibly, to be among the most 
accomplished and powerful intellects of his age and country,—one, we devout¬ 
ly believe, of the mbst upright and honourable men that ever devoted the 
energies of a great genius to the ill-rewarded toils of British Statesmanship.^ 


SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING, 

At the Liverpool Dinner, given in Celebration of his lie-election. 


Gentlemen, —Short as the interval 
is since I last met you 'in this place 
on a similar occasion, the events which 
have filled up that interval have not 
been unimportant. The great moral 
disease wlpch wc then talked of as 
gaining ground on the community, 
has, since that period, arrived at its 
most extravagant height j and, since 
that period also, remedies have been 
Vul. VII. 


applied to it, if not of permanent cure, 
at least of temporary mitigation. 

Gentlemen, with respect to thos* 
remedies, I, mean with respect to the 
transactions of the last short session of 
Parliament, previous to the dissolu¬ 
tion, I feel that it is my duty, as your 
representative, to render to you some 
account of the part which I took' in 
that assembly to which you sent me; 
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I feel it my duty also, as a member of 
the Government by whicli those mea¬ 
sures were advised. Upon occasions 
of such trying exigency as those which 
we have lately .experienced, I hold it 
to be of the very essence of our free 
and popular Constitution, that an un¬ 
reserved interchange of sentiment 
should take place between the repre¬ 
sentative and liis constituents: and 
if it accidentally happen, that he 
who addresses you as your repre¬ 
sentative, stands also in the situation 
of a responsible adviser of the crown, 
I recognise in that more rare occur¬ 
rence, a not less striking or less valu¬ 
able peculiarity of that reviled Consti¬ 
tution under which we hare the hap¬ 
piness to live; by which a minister of 
the crown is brought into contact with 
the great body of the community ; and 
the service of the king is shown to be 
a part of the service of the people. 

Gentlemen, it has been one advan¬ 
tage of the transactions of the last Ses¬ 
sion of Parliament, that while they 
wore addressed to meet the evils which 
had grown out of charges heaped upon 
the House of Commons, tltey have also, 
in a great measure, falsified the charges 
themselves. 

I would appeal to the recollection of 
every man who now hears me, of any 
the most careless estimator of public 
sentiment, or the most indifferent spec¬ 
tator of public events, whether any 
country, in any two epochs, however 
distant, of its history, ever present¬ 
ed such a contrast with itself as this 
country, in November, tSlfl, and 
this country in January IH20 ? What 
was the situation of the country in 
November, IS 19? —-Do I exagge¬ 
rate when I say, that there was not a 
man of property who did not tremble 
for his possessions ? that there was not 
a man of retired and peaceable habits 
whodidnot tremble for the tranquillity 
and security o' ids home ? that there 
was not a man of orderly and religions 
.principles who did not fear that those 
principles were about to be ent from 
under tile feet of succeeding genera¬ 
tions? Was there any man who did 
not apprehend the Crown to be in 
danger r Was there any man attach¬ 
ed to the other branches of the Consti¬ 
tution, who did not contemplate, with 
anxiety and dismay, the rapid and, ap¬ 
parently, irresistible diffusion of doc¬ 
trines Hostile to the very existence of 
Parliament as at present constituted, 
and calculated to excite, not hatred 
and contempt merely, but open and 


audacious force, especially against the 
House of Commons?—What is, in 
these respects, the situation of the 
country now ? Is there a man of pro¬ 
perty who does not feel the tenure by 
which he holds his possessions to have 
been strengthened ? Is there a man of 
peace who does not feel his' domestic 
tranquillity to have been secured ? Is 
there a man of moral and religious 
principles who does not look forward 
With better hope to see his children 
educated in those principles ? who 
does not hail with renewed confidence 
the revival and re-cstablisluncnt of 
that moral and religious sense which 
had been attempted to be obliterated 
from the hearts of mankind ? 

Well, Gentlemen, and what has in- 
teivened between the two periods? A 
meeting of that degraded Parliament, 
a meeting of that scoffed at and derid¬ 
ed House of Commons, a con cm renco 
of those three branches of an imper¬ 
fect constitution, not one of which, if 
we are to believe the Radical Reform¬ 
ers, lived in the hearts, or swayed the 
feelings, or commanded the respect of 
the nation; but which, despised as 
they were while in a state of separation 
and inaction, did, by a co-operation of 
four short weeks, restore order, confi¬ 
dence, a reverence for the laws, and a 
just sense of their own legitimate au¬ 
thority. 

Another event, indeed, has interven¬ 
ed, in itself of a most painful nature, 
but powerful iu aiding and confiimiwg 
the impressions which the assembling 
and the proceedings of l’arlianunt 
were calculated to produce. I mean 
the loss which the nation has sustained 
by the death of u Sovereign, with 
whose person all that is venerable in 
Monarchy has been identified m the 
eyes of successive generations of lus 
subjects ; a Sovereign, whose goodness, 
whose years, whoke sorrows and suffer¬ 
ings, must have softened the hearts of 
the most ferocious enemies of kingly 
power;—whose active virtues, and the 
n, mory of whose virtues, when rt 
pleased Divine Providence that they 
should be active ho more, have been 
the guide and guardian of his people 
through many a weary and many a 
stormy pilgrimage i —scurct lessa guide, 
and quite as muck a guard imp, in the 
cloud of bis evening darkpess as in 
the brightness of his meridian day. 

That such it loss, and the recollec¬ 
tion^ and reflections naturally aris¬ 
ing from it, must Imve had a tenden¬ 
cy to revive and refresh the attach- 
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mc.it to ’Monarchy, and to root that 
attachment deeper in the hearts of the 
people, might easily be shown by rea¬ 
soning ; but a feeling truer than all 
reasoning anticipates the result, and 
renders the process of argument unne- 
•cessary. So far, therefore, has this 
great calamity brought with it its own 
compensation, ami conspired to the 
restoration" of peace throughout the 
country, with the measures adopted by 
Parliament. 

And, Gentlemen, what was the cha¬ 
racter of those measures ?—The best 
eulogy of them I take to he this: it 
may be said of them, as has been said 
of some of the most consummate pro¬ 
ductions of literary art, that though 
no man beforehand had exactly anti¬ 
cipated them, no man, when they were 
laid before him, did not fed that they 
were suclr as he would himself have 
suggested. So faithfully adapted to 
the case which they were framed to 
meet, so correctly adjusted to the de¬ 
gree and nature of the mischief which 
they were intended to control, that 
while we all feel that they have done 
their work, I think none will say there 
has been any thing in them of excess 
or sn|>errrogation* 

We were loudly assured by the lie- 
formers, that the test throughout the 
country by which those who were am¬ 
bitious of seats in the new Parliament 
would be tried was to be—whether 
they had supported those measures. I 
have inquired, with as much diligence 
as was compatible with my duties here, 
after the proceedings of other elections; 
and I protest 1 know no place yet, be¬ 
sides the hustings of Westmiuster and 
Southwark, at which that menaced 
test has been put to any candidates. 
To nte, indeed, it was not put as a test, 
but objected as a charge. You know 
how that charge was answered: aud 
the result is to me a majority of 1300 
out of 2000 voters upon the poll. 

But, Gentlemen, though this ques¬ 
tion has not, as was threatened, been 
the watchword of popular elections, 
every other effort has, nevertheless, 
been industriously employed to per¬ 
suade the country, that their liberties 
have been essentially abridged by the 
regulation of popular meetings. Against 
that one oF the measures passed by Par¬ 
liament it is that the attacks of the 
Radical Reformers have been particu¬ 
larly directed. Gentlemen, the first 
answer to this averment is, that the 
Act leaves untouched all the constitu¬ 
tional modes of assembly which have 


been known to the nation since it be¬ 
came free. We are fond of dating our 
freedom from the Revolution. I should 
be glad to know in what period since 
the Revolution, (up to a very late pe¬ 
riod indeed, which 1 will specify,) in 
what perbd of those reigns growing 
out of the Revolution—I mean, of the 
first •< igns of the House of Brunswick 
—did it enter into the head of man, 
that such meetings could be holden, 
or that the Legislature would tolerate 
the holding of suclt meetings, as dis¬ 
graced the country for some months 
previous to the last session of Parlia- 
meut ? When, therefore, it is asserted 
that such meetings were never before 
suppressed, the simple answer is, they 
were never before systematically at¬ 
tempted to be holden. 

I verily believe, the first meeting of 
the kind that was ever attempted and 
tolerated (I know of none anterior to 
it) was that called by Lord George 
Gordon, in St Gcorge's-fields, in the 
year 17«0, which led to the demolition 
of chapels and dwelling-houses, the 
breaking of prisons, and the conflagra¬ 
tion of London. Was England never 
free till 1 7HO ? Did British liberty 
spring to light from the ashes of the 
metropolis ? What! was there no 
freedom in the reign of George the 
Second ? None in that of George the 
First ? None in the reign of Queen 
Ann or of King William ? Beyond the 
Revolution I will not go. But I have 
always heard, that British liberty was 
established long before the commence¬ 
ment of the late reign ; nay, that in the 
late .reign (according to popular politi¬ 
cians) it rather sunk and retrograded ; 
and yet, never till that reign was such 
an abuse of popular meetings dreamt 
of, much less erected into a right, not 
to be questioned* by Magistrates, and 
not to be controlled by Parliament. 

Do I deny, then, the general right 
of the people to meet,,to petition, or to 
deliberate upon their grievances ? God 
forbid! But right is not a simple,# 
abstract, positive, unqualified term. 
Rights are in the same individual to 
be compared with his duties; and 
rights m one person are to be balanced 
with the rights of others. But let us 
take the right to meet in its most ex¬ 
tended construction. The persons who 
called the meeting at Manchester tell 
you, that they had a right to collect to¬ 
gether countless multitudes to discuts 
the question of Tai liaux-ntary Reform ; 
to collect them when they would, and 
where they would, Without consent 
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of Magistrates, or concui rcncc of in¬ 
habitants, or reference to the comfort 
and convenience of the neighbourhood. 
Now may not the peaceable, the in¬ 
dustrious inhabitant of Manchester 
say. “ I have a right to quiet in tuy 
house ; I have a right to carry on iny 
manufactory, on which not my exist¬ 
ence only and that of my children, but 
that of my workmen and their numer¬ 
ous families depends. I have a right 
to be protected in the exercise of this 
my lawful calling.* I have a right to 
be protected, not against violence and 
lunder only, against fire and sword, 
ut against the terror of these calam¬ 
ities, and against the risk of these in¬ 
flictions; against the intimidation or 
seduction of my workmen ; against 
the distraction of that attention and 
the interruption of that indnsiiy, with¬ 
out which neither they nor 1 can gain 
our livelihood. I call upon the laws 
to afford me that protection ; and if 
the Jaws in this country cannot afford 
it, depend upon it, I and my manu¬ 
factures must emigrate to some coun- 
tiy where they can." Here is a con¬ 
flict of rights, between which, what 
is the decision ? Which of the two 
claims is to give way ? Can any rea¬ 
sonable being doubt ? Can any honest 
man hesitate ? Let private justice or 
public expediency decide, and can the 
decision by possibility be other, than 
that the peaceable and industrious 
shall be protected, the tuibulcnt and 
mischievous put down ? 

Hut what similarity is there between 
tumults such as these, and an oiderly 
meeting, recognised 1 by the law, for all 
legitimate purposes of discussion or 
petition ? Gcd forbid, that there should 
not be modes of assembly by which 
every class of this great nation may be 
brought together to deliberate on any 
matters connected with their interest 
and their freedom. It is, however, an 
inversion or'the natural order of things, 
it is a disturbance of the settled course 
*of society, to represent discussion as 
every thing, and the ordinary occupa¬ 
tions of life as nothing. To protect 
the jieaceuble in their ordinary occu¬ 
pations, is us much the province of the 
laws, as to provide opportunities of 
discussion for every purpose to which 
it is necessarily and properly applica¬ 
ble. 1'he laws do both; but it is no 
prt of Ac contrivance of the*laws that 
immense multitudes should wantonly 
be brought together, month after 
month and day after day, where the 
jrtry bringing together of a multitude 
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is of itself die source of terror and of 
danger. 

It is no part of the provision of the 
laws, nor is it in the spirit of them, 
that such multitudes should be brought 
together at the will of unauthorised 
and irresponsible individuals, changing 
the scene of meeting as may suit their 
caprice or convenience, atjjd fixing it 
where they have neither property, nor 
domicile, nor connexion. The spirit 
of the law goes directly the other way. 
It is, if I may so express myself, emi¬ 
nently a spirit of corporation. Coun¬ 
ties, parishes, townships, guilds, pro¬ 
fessions, trades, and callings, form so 
many local and politicul subdivisions, 
into which the people of England are 
distributed by the law ; and the per- 
\udmg principle of the whole is that 
of vicinage or neighbourhood; by which 
each man is held to act under the view 
and inspection of his neighbours ; to 
lend lus aid to them, to borrow theirs ; 
to share their councils, their duties, 
and their burdens ; and to bear with 
thtin his share of responsibility for 
the acts of any of the members of the 
community of which he forms a part. 

Observe, I am not speaking here of 
the reviled and discredited statute law 
only, but of that veneiablc common 
law to which our Kofonncrs are so 
fund ol’ appealing on all occat ions, as 
well as of the statute law by which it 
is modified, explained, or enforced. 
Guided by the spirit of the one, no 
kss than by the letter of the otlu-r, 
what man is there in this country who 
cannot point out the portion of so¬ 
ciety to which it belongs? If iiijuiy 
is sustained, upon whom is the in¬ 
jured person expressly entitled to 
come for redress? Upon the hundred, 
or the division in which lie has sus¬ 
tained the injury. On what prin¬ 
ciple ? Oil the principle, that as the 
individual is amenable to the division 
of the community to which he speci¬ 
ally belongs, so neighbours are an¬ 
swerable for each other. Just laws, 
to be sure, and admirable equity, if a 
stranger is to collect a rnob which is 
to set half Manchester on fire; and 
the burnt half is to come upon the 
other half for indemnity, while the 
stranger goes off’ unquestioned, by the 
stage I 

That sueh was the nature, such the 
tendency, nay, that such, in all human 
probability, might have been the re¬ 
sult of such meetings, as that of the 
lfith of August, who con deny ? Who 
that weighs all the particulars of that 
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day's transactions, comparing them 
with the rumours and the threats that 
preceded them, will dispute that such 
might have been the result of that 
very day’s meeting, if that meeting, so 
very legally assembled, had not, by 
the happy decision of the magistrates, 
been so very illegally dispersed ? 

11 is, therefore, not in consonance, 
but in contradiction to the spirit of 
the law, that such meetings have been 
holden. The law prescribes a cor¬ 
porate character. The callers of diese 
meetings have always studiously a- 
voided it. No summons of freehold¬ 
ers—none of freemen—none of the 
inhabitants of particular places or pa¬ 
rishes—no acknowledgment of local 
or political classification. Just so at 
the beginning of the French revolu¬ 
tion : the fiist work of the Reformers 
was to loosen every established politi¬ 
cal relation, every legal holding of 
man to man, to destroy every corpo¬ 
ration, to dissolve every subsisting 
class of society, and to reduce the na¬ 
tion into individuals, in order, after¬ 
wards, to congregate them into mobs. 

Let no person, therefore, run away 
with the notion, that these things 
were done without design. To bring 
together the inhabitants of a particu¬ 
lar division, or men ‘.sharing a com¬ 
mon franchise, is to bring together an 
assembly, of which the compoijgnt 
parts act with some respect and awe of 
each other: ancient habits, which the 
Reformers would call prejudices, pre¬ 
conceived attachments, which they 
would call corruption, that mutual 
respect which makes the eye of a 
neighbour a security for each man’s 
good conduct, but which the Reform¬ 
ers would stigmatize as a confederacy 
among the few for dominion over their 
fellows—all these things make men 
difficult to be moved on the sudden to 
any extravagant anti violent enterprize. 
Rut bring together a multitude of in¬ 
dividuals having no permanent rela¬ 
tion to each other, no common tie, 
but what arises from their concurrence 
as members of that meeting—a tie 
dissolved as soon ns the meeting is at 
an end ;—in such an aggregation of 
individuals there is no such mutual 
respect, 119 sueli check upon the pro¬ 
ceedings of each man from the awe of 
his neighbour’s disapprobation ; and if 
ever a multitudinous assembly can be 
wrought up to purnoscs of mischief, 
it will he an assembly so composed. 

How monstrous is it to confound 
suck meetings with the genuine and 


recognized modes of collecting' the 
sense of the English people! Was it 
by meetings such as these that the re* 
volution was brought about, the great 
event to which our antagonists are so 
fond of referring ? Was it by a meet¬ 
ing in St George’s-fields ? in Spa- 
fields ? in Smith-field ? Was it by 
untoM multitudes collected in a vil¬ 
lage in the north ? No; it was by 
meeting of corporations in their cor¬ 
porate capacity—by the assembly of 
recognised bodies of the State—by the 
interchange of opinions among por¬ 
tions of the community known to each 
other, and capable of estimating ea$h 
others views and characters. Do we 
want a more striking inode of reme¬ 
dying grievances than this ? Do we re¬ 
quire a more animating example? And 
•lid it remain for the Reformers of the 
present day to strike out the eourse by 
which alone Great Britain could make 
and keep herself free? 

Gentlemen, all power is, or ought 
to be, accompanied l»y responsibility. 
Tyranny is irresponsible power. This 
definition is equally true, whether the 
power be lodged in one or many ; 
whether in a despot, exempted by 
the form of government from the con¬ 
trol of law; or in a mob, whose 
numbers put them beyond the reach 
of law. Idle, therefore,, and absurd, 
to talk of freedom where a mob do¬ 
mineers ! Idle, therefore, and absurd, 
to talk of liberty, when you hold 
your property, perhaps your life, not 
indeed at the nod of a despot, hilt at 
the will of an inflamed, an infuriated 
populace! If, therefore, (luring the 
reign of terror at Manchester or at Spa- 
fields, there were persons in this 
country who had a right to complain 
of tyranny, it was they who loved the 
Constitution, who loved the Monar¬ 
chy, but who dared not utter their 
opinions or their wishes until their 
houses were burricadoed, and their 
children sent to a place of safety. 
That was tyranny ! and, so far as 
the mobs were under the control of 
a leader, that was despotism. And it 
was against that tyranny, that despot¬ 
ism, that Parliament at length raised 
its arm. 

All power, I say, is vicious, that is 
not accompanied by proportionate res? 
ponsibility. Personal responsibility 
prevents the abuse of individual pow¬ 
er; responsibility of character is the 
security against the abuse of collective 
power, when exercised by bodies of 
men whose existence is permanent 
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ami defined. Rut strip such bodies Manchester or at Birmingham, that 
of these qualities, you degrade them he therefore speaks the sense of the 
into multitudes, and then what secu- town which he disquiets and endan- 
»ity have you against any thing that gers ; or still more preposterously, 
they may do or resolve; knowing that because he has disquieted und en- 
that the moment the meeting is at an dangered half a dozen neighbourhoods 
end, tlu-re is no human being respon- in their turn, he is, therefore, the or- 
sihie for their proceedings ? The gan of them all, and, through them, 
meeting at Manchester, the meeting of the whole British people, 
at Birmingham, the meeting at Spa- Such are the stupid fallacies which 
fields or Sinithrield, what pledge could the law of the last session has extin- 
thoy give to the nation of the sound- guished! and such is the object and 
ness or sincerity of their designs ? effect of the measures which British 
The local character of Manchester, liberty is not to survive! 
the local character of Birmingham, To remedy the dreadful wound thus 
0*1 s not pledged to any of the proceed- inflicted upon British liberty, to re- 
ings to which their names were ap- store to the people what the people 
pended, A certain number of ambit- have not lost, to give a new impulse 
latory tribunes of the people, self- to that spirit of freedom, which no- 
elected to that high function, assumed thing has been done to embarrass or 
the name and authority of whatever restrain, we are invited to alter the 
place they thought proper to select for constitution of that assembly through 
a place of meeting ; their rostrum was which the people share in the Legis- 
pitchcd, sometimes here, sometimes lature ; in short, to make a Radical 
there, according to the fancy of the Reform in the House of Commons, 
mob, or the patience of the Mngis- It lias always struck me as extraor- 
tratrs ; but the proportion, the pio- dinary, that there should he persons 
poser was in all places nearly alike; prepared to entertain the question of 
and when, by a sort of political ven- a change in so important a member 
triloquism, the same voice had boon of the constitution, without consider- 
made to issue from half a dozen dif- iug in what way that change must 
fercnt corners of the country, it was affect the situation of the other ineui- 
impudently assumed to be a concord bets, and the action of the constitu- 
<>f sweet sounds, composing the united tion itself. 

voice of the people of England. k have, on former occasions, stated 

Now, Gentlemen, let us estimate here, and I have stated elsewhere, 
<he mighty mischief that has been questions on this subject; to which, 
done to liberty by putting down meet- as yet., I have never received an aii- 
ings such as I have described. Lotus swer. “ You who wish to reform the 
ask, what lawful authority has been House of Commons, do you mean to 
curtailed ; let us ask, wh it respect- restore that branch of the Legislature 
able community has been injured ; let to the same state in which it stood at 
us ask, what form of municipal insti- some former period ? or do you intaii 
rations has been abrogated by a law to re-construct it on new principles?" 
which fixes the migratory complaint Perhaps a moderate Reformer or 
to the spot whence it professes to ori- Whig will answer, that he means only 
ginate, and desires to hear of the to restore the House of Commons to 
grievance frm.i those by whom that what it was at some former jieriofL 
grievance is tilt; which leaves to I then beg to ask, and to that ques- 
Manchestcr as Manchester, to Bir- tion also 1 have never yet received an 
mingham as Birmingham, to London answer, “ At what period of our his- 
as London, all the free scope of utter- l ry was the House of Commons in 
ante which they have at any time cn- the state to which you wish to restore 
joyed for making known their wants, it ?" 

their feelings, their wishes, their re- tile House of Commons must, for 

these divisions, its separate authority, sidered fn two- views: first, with re¬ 
in the union of all or of many of them spect to its agency as a third part in 
the aggregate authority of such a con- the constitution; secondly, with re¬ 
sent and co-operation ; but which de- spect to its composition, in relation to 
nies to an itinerant hawker of grie- its constituents. As to its agency as 
vanecs, the power of stamping their a. part of the constitution, 1 venture to 
names upon his wares; of pretending, say, without hazard, as I believe, of 
because he may raise an outcry at contradiction, that there is no jieriod 
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in the history of this country in which 
the House of Commons wilt be found 
to have occupied so large a share of 
the functions of' Government, as at 
present. Whatever else may be said 
of the House of Commons, this one 
point, at least, is 5 ^disputable, that 
from the earliest infancy of the con¬ 
stitution, the power of the House of 
-Commons has been growing till it has 
' almost, like the rod of Aaron, absorbed 
its fellows. I am not saying whether 
this is or is not-as it ought to be. I 
merely mean to say why I think that 
it cannot be intended to complain of 
the want of power," and of a due share 
in the government as the defect of the 
modern House of Commons. 

I admit, however, very willingly, 
that the greater share of power it ex¬ 
ercises, the more jealous we ought to 
be of its composition ; and I presume, 
therefore, that it is in this respect, 
and in relation to its constituents, that 
the state of the House of Commons is 
contended to want revision. Well, 
then, at what period of our history 
was the composition of the House of 
Commons materially different from 
what it is at present ? Is there tun/ 
period of our history in which the 
rights of election were not as various, 
and in which the influence of property 
was not as direct, in which recom¬ 
mendations of candidates were not as 
efficient, and some boroughs as close, 
as they are now ? I ask for informa¬ 
tion, but that information, plain and 
.simple as it is, and necessary, one 
should think, to a clear understand¬ 
ing, much more to a grave decision of 
the point at issue, I never, though so¬ 
liciting it with all humility, have ever 
yet been able to obtain from utiy lie- 
former, Radical, or Whig. 

The Radical Reformer, indeed, to 
do him justice, is not bound to fur¬ 
nish me with an answer to this ques¬ 
tion, because with his view of the 
matter, precedents (except one which 
I shall mention presently) have no¬ 
thing to do. The Radical Reformer 
would, probably, give to my first 
question an answer very different from 
that which I have supposed his mo* - 
derate brother to give. He will tell 
ine fairly, that he means not simply 
to bring the House of Commons back 
either to the share of power which it 
formerly enjoyed, or to the modes of 
election by which it was formerly re¬ 
turned, but to mukfe it, what, accord¬ 
ing to him, it ought to lie, a direct 


effectual representative of the people ; 
representing them not as a delegate 
commissioned to take care of their in¬ 
terests, but as a deputy appointed to 
speak their will. Now to this view of 
the matter I have no other objection 
than this—that the British Constitu¬ 
tion is a limited Monarchy ; that a 
limited Monarchy is, in the nature of 
things, i mixed Government; but 
that such a House of Commons as the 
Radical Reformer requires, would, in 
effect, constitute a pure Democracy, 
which, it appears to me, would be in¬ 
consistent with any Monarchy, and 
unsusceptible of any limitation. 

I may have great respect for the 
person who theoretically prefers a Re¬ 
public to a Monarchy. But, even 
supposing me to agree with him in 
this preference, I should have a pre¬ 
vious question to discuss, by which 
he, perhaps, may not feel himself em¬ 
barrassed ; which is this, whether I, 
born as I am (and as I think it is my 
good fortune to be) under a Monar¬ 
chy, am qhite at liberty to consider 
myself as having a clear stage for po¬ 
litical experiments; whether I should 
be authorized, if I were convinced of 
the expediency of such a change, to 
withdraw Monarchy altogether from 
the British Constitution, and to sub¬ 
stitute an unqualified Democracy in 
i.s stead; or whether, whatever 
changes I may be desirous of intro¬ 
ducing, I am not bound to consider 
the Constitution which I find as at 
least circumscribing the range and in 
some measure prescribing the nature 
of the improvement. 

For my own part, I am undoubted¬ 
ly prepared to uphold the ancient Mo- ' 
narchy of the country, by arguments 
drawn from what I think the blessings 
which we have enjoyed under it; and 
by arguments of another sort, if argu¬ 
ments of another sort shall ever be 
brought against it—But all that I am 
now contending for is, that whatever 
reformation is proposed, should be 
considered, with some reference to the 
established constitution of the coun¬ 
try. That point being conceded to 
me, I Jiavc no difficulty in saying, that 
I cannot conceive a constitution of 
which one-third part, shall be an as T 
sembly delegated by the people, not W 
to consult for the good of the nation, 
but to speak day by day, the peoples 
will, which must not, in a few days 
sitting, sweep away every other branch 
of the constitution that blight attempt 
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to oppose or control it. I cannot con¬ 
ceive how, in fair reasoning, any other 
branch of the constitution should pre¬ 
tend to stand agkinst it. If Govern¬ 
ment be a matter of will, all that we 
have to do is to collect the will of the 
nation, and, having collected it by an 
adequate organ, that will is paramount 
and supreme. By what shadow of ar¬ 
gument could the House of Lords be 
maintained in equal authority and ju¬ 
risdiction with the House of Commons, 
when once that House of Commons 
should become a mere deputation, 
speaking the people’s will, and that 
will the rule of the Government ? In 
one way or other the House of Lords 
must act, if it he to remain a concur¬ 
rent branch of the Legislature, bli¬ 
ther it must uniformly affirm the 
the measures which cqmc from the 
Commons, or it must occasionally take 
the liberty to reject them. If it uni¬ 
formly affirm, it is without the pre¬ 
tence of authority. But to presume to 
reject an act of the deputies of the 
whole nation !—by what assumption 
of right could three or four hundred 
great proprietors set themselves against 
the national will ? Grant the Re¬ 
formers, then, what they ask, on the 
principles on which they ask it, and it 
is utterly impossible that, after such a 
Reform, the constitution should long 
consist of more than one body, and 
that one body a popular assembly. 

Why, Gentlemen, is this theory? or 
is it a theory of mine ?■ If there be 
among those who hear me any man 
who has lieen (as in the generous en¬ 
thusiasm of youth any man may 
blamelessly have been) bitten by the 
doctrines of reform, I implore him, 
before he goes forward in bis progress 
to embrace those doctrines in their 
radical extent, to turn to the history of 
the transactions in this country in the 
year I til-8, and to examine the bear¬ 
ings of those transactions on this very 
question of Radical Reform.' He will 
find, Gentlemen, that the House of 
Commons of that day passed the fo’ 
lowing resolution : 

“ Resolved, that the people are 
under God, the original of all just 
powers!" 

Well,, can any sentiment be more 
'just and reasonable? Is it not the 
foundation of all the liberties of man¬ 
kind ? Be it so. Let us proceed. The 
House of Commons followed up this 
resolution by a second, which runs in 
something like these terms: 


“ Resolved, That the Commons of 
England assembled in ■ Parliament, 
being chosen by and representing the 
people, have the supreme authority of 
this nation." 

In this resolution the leap is taken. 
Will the Radical Reformers say that 
it is token ^ unfairly—with such a 
tempting precedent before them ? But 
the inference did not stop there. The 
House of Commons proceeded to re¬ 
solve, without one dissenting voice: 

“ That whatsoever is enacted and 
declared law by the Commons of Eng¬ 
land assembled in Parliament, hath 
the force of law, and all the people of 
this nation are included thereby, al¬ 
though the consent and concurrence' 
of the King and House of Peers be not 
had thereunto." 

Such was the theoretical inference 
of the House of Commons in lots, 
the logical dependence of which upon 
the foregoing proposition, I say, I 
should be glad to see logically dis¬ 
proved. The practical infen rices were 
not tardy in their arrival, alter the 
theory. In a few weeks the House of 
Lords was voted useless ; and in a few 
more we all know what became of the 
Crown. 

Such, I say, were the radical doc¬ 
trines of ,1 til-8, and such the conse¬ 
quences to which they naturally led 
If we are induced to admit the same 
premises now, who is it, 1 should be 
glad to know, that is to guarantee u-, 
against similar conclusions r 

These, then, are the reasons whv 1 
look with jealousy at Parliamentary 
Reform. 1 look :.t it with still more 
jealousy, because in one of the Lwo 
classes of men who co-operate in sup¬ 
port of that question, 1 never yet found 
any two individuals who held the same 
doctrines ; I never yet heard any in¬ 
telligible theory of Reform, except 
that of the Radical Reformers. Tilths, 
indeed, it is easy enough to understand. 
But us for theirs I certainly am not yet 
fully prepared. I, for my pirt, will not 
consent to take one step without know¬ 
ing on what principle I am invited to 
take it, and (whicli is perhaps of more 
consequence) without declaring on 
what principle I will not consent that 
any step, however harmless, shall be 
taken. 

What more harmless than to dis¬ 
franchise a corrupt borough in Corn¬ 
wall, which has exercised its franchise 
amiss, and brought shame on itself, 
and on the system of which it is u 
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part?—Nothing. I have no sort of 
objection to doing, as Parliament has 
often done in such cases, (supposing 
always the case to be proved;) to dis¬ 
franchising the borough, and render¬ 
ing it incapable of abusing its franchise 
in future. But, though I have no 
objection to doing this, I will not do it 
on the principle of speculative improve¬ 
ment. I do it on the principle of spe¬ 
cific punishment for an offence. And 
I will take good care that no inference 
shall be drawn from my consent in this 
specific case, as to any sweeping con¬ 
currence in a scheme of general al¬ 
teration. 

Nay, I should think it highly dis¬ 
ingenuous to suffer the Radical Re¬ 
formers to imagine that they had 
gained a single step towards the ad¬ 
mission of their theory by any such 
instance of particular animadversion 
on proved misconduct. I consent to 
such disfranchisement; but I do so, 
not with a view of furthering the 
radical system, but rather of thwarting 
it. I am glad to wipe out any blot in 
the present system, because I mean 
the present system to stand. I will 
take away a franchise, because it has 
been practically abused, not because I 
am at all disposed to inquire into the 
origin or to discuss the utility of all 
such franchises, any more thah I mean 
to inquire. Gentlemen, into your titles 
to your estates. Disfranchising Gram- 
pound, (if that is to be so,) I mean to 
save Old 8arum. 

Now, Sir, I hope I deal fairly with 
the Radical Reformers, more fairly 
than those who would suffer it to be 
supposed that the disfranchisement of 
Grampound is to be the beginning of 
a system of Reform : while they know, 
and I hope mean as well as 1 do, not 
to Reform (in the sense of change) 
but to preserve the Constitution. I 
would not delude the Reformers, if I 
could ; and I know it would be quite 
useless to attempt a delusion upon per¬ 
sons quite as sagacious in their gene¬ 
ration as any moderate Reformers or 
Anti-reformers of us all. They know 
full well that the Whigs have no more 
notion than I have of parting with the 
close boroughs. Not they, indeed. A 
large, and perhaps the larger part of 
them, are in their hands. Why, in 
the assembly to which you send me, 
Gentlemen, some of those who sit on 
the same side with me, represent, to 
be sure, less popular places than Liver* 
Vol. VII. 


pool—buj on the bench immediately 
over against me, I descry scaroe any 
other sort of representatives than 
members for close, or, if you will, for 
rotten boroughs. To suppose, there¬ 
fore, that our political opponents have 
any thoughts of getting rid of the close 
boroughs, would be a gross delusion; 
and, I have no doubt, they will be 
quite as fair and open with the Re¬ 
formers on this point as I am. 

And why, gentlemen, is it that I 
am satisfied with a system which, it is 
said, no man can support who is not 
in love with corruption ? Is it that I, 
more than any other man, am afraid 
to face a popular election ? To the last 
question you can give the answer. To 
the former I will answer for myself. I 
do verily believe, as 1 have already 
said, that a complete and perfect de- 
mocratical representation, such as the 
Reformers aim at, cannot exist as part 
of a mixed government. It may exist, 
and, for ought I know or care, may 
exist beneficially as a whole. But I 
am not sent to Parliament to inquire 
into the question whether a democracy 
or a monarchy be the best. My lot is 
cast under the British Monarchy. 
Under that I have lived, under that 1 
have seen my country flourish, under 
that I have seen it enjoy as great a 
share of prosperity, of happiness, and 
of glory, as I believe any modification 
of human society to be capable of be¬ 
stowing; and I am not prepared to 
sacrifice or to hazard the fruit of cen¬ 
turies of experience, of centuries of 
straggles, and of more than one century 
of liberty as perfect as ever blessed any 
country upon the earth, for visionary 
schemes of ideal perfectibility, or 
doubtful experiments even of possible 
improvement. 

I am, therefore, for the House of 
Commons as a part and not as the 
whole of the Government- And, as a 
part of the Government, I hold it to 
be frantic to suppose, that from the 
election of members of Parliament you 
can- altogether exclude, by any contri¬ 
vance, even if it were desireable to do 
so, the influence of property, rank, 
talents, family connexion, and: what¬ 
ever else, ip the Radical language of, 
the day, is considered as intimidation 
or corruption. I believe, that if a re¬ 
form to the extent of that demanded 
by the Radical Reformers were grant¬ 
ed, you would, before an annual elec¬ 
tion came round, find that there were 
C 
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still very properly expressions -of his 
true meaning. Thus, it is rather a 
false modesty that leaves to be raised 
by implication, a construction which 
necessarily follows from every man’s 
declaring that such, or such, is his 
particular opinion. Still, in the pre¬ 
sent refined state of society, it is far 
better that hard words should be 
avoided in every discussion; and there¬ 
fore it is to be regretted that the wri¬ 
ter above quoted did not add to the 
humility for which he is so conspicu¬ 
ous, a little forbearance, and substi¬ 
tute some milder epithets, by which to 
characterise the fault of those who 
choose to proceed farther than he does 
in the road to which he had, up to a 
certain point, journeyed with them. 
Of all shapes in which intemperance of 
thought or language displays itself, 
the most odious is that which it as¬ 
sumes when employed by men to 
whom the world (whether justly or 
unjustly) will always affix the stigma 
of political apostacy, when it hears 
them reviling and insulting their for¬ 
mer partisans and associates. 1 en¬ 
tertain all possible indulgence for any 
honest change of opinions, and all 
possible respect fbr the honest account 
of such change; but the very con¬ 
sciousness of being subject to such 
mutability, ought to make all men 
cautious and moderate in their expres¬ 
sions regarding the opinions of others; 
and more especially, those who are not 
only theoretically but experimentally 
acquainted with this infirmity of hu¬ 
man nature. Of the various grada¬ 
tions, therefore, of criminality, to 
which the vice of exaggeration is 
subject, the highest and most enor¬ 
mous is the exaggeration of renegades 
and apostates—which terms, in their 
popular sense, 1 take to include all 
men who have publicly altered their 
political creed, or separated themselves 
from their political associates. Next 
to that in fiagitiousness, is the exaggera¬ 
tion of men in power, which I consider 
as incomparably less excuseable than 
that of Whigs and Reformers; both as 
it is more mischievous in its effects, 
and as there is less temptation to the 
commission of it. The party in 
power, when once firmly seated, have 
the command of innumerable engines, 
and methods of self-support, infinitely 
more efficient than the abuse and mis¬ 
representation of their less fortunate 
rivals; besides, that to the fair and 
well-judging part of the community. 


Liberal Whig. f April 

that very abuse and misrepresentation 
are instruments of no potency in their 
hands when opposed to similar weapons 
in the grasp of their antagonists. The 
world, which looks upon the parties 
in and out of place with the same 
eyes that it contemplates two prize¬ 
fighters on a stage, feels naturally in¬ 
dignant when that which, in point of 
situation, has a great and overwhelm¬ 
ing advantage, condescends, in addi¬ 
tion, to resort to the same instruments 
of annoyance which the other employs 
as his only means of defence and re¬ 
sistance. It is like a combat between 
two swordsmen, of whom one is cased 
in complete armour, while the other is 
naked. Rut I have a stronger objec¬ 
tion to urge against this method of 
ministerial warfare. In the hands of 
opposition, exaggeration and mis-state¬ 
ment, ridicule and calumny, are so far 
the recognised instruments of party 
purposes as to have lost at least half 
their effect, even with the multitude ; 
and no man—I will not say no man of 
sense only—but nobody whatever— 
now thinks the worse of a minister’s 
talents because the Edinburgh Review 
calls him incapable, or more highly of 
his opponents because the same journal 
represents that certain improvements 
in political knowledge, which are open 
to all the world, have by some unac¬ 
countable fatality remained as cxcln-. 
sively their own property as if they 
had been sealed up, and the use of 
them prohibited to every one else. Rut 
it is otherwise, when these same engines 
of fraud and contrivance are employed 
under the broad imposing cover of 
official or semi-official gravity. The 
Whig, bespattered with government 
dirt, becomes at once, in the eyes of 
half the world, the identical monster 
they would represent him to be; and 
as, unfortunately, there now exists a 
third party in the state, incomparably 
more dangerous and more hostile to 
the existence of both Whigs and 
Tories, than cither of those can be to 
the other; and who are restrained, by 
no one scruple of honour or policy, by 
no one motive which can actuate the 
mind of a gentleman, and by no one 
principle that is seated in the breast of 
a patriot, by whom the old and regu¬ 
lar opposition, so long as they retain 
the smallest portion of popular favour 
or esteem, arc beyond all comparison 
more hated than the warmest and most 
violent among the supporters of go¬ 
vernment, the consequence is, that. 
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thus assailed on both sides, they must, 
as a political party, soon cease to have 
any being; and that with their fall, 
the old and well tried balance of the 
constitution will be destroyed, and the 
liberties of the nation delivered over, 
bound and fettered, to all the extre¬ 
mities which the prevalence of despo-% 
2 ism or anarchy may inflict upon them. 
1 am quite convinced that this deplo¬ 
rable crisis is not to be averted on the 
part of the Whigs, by the weak com¬ 
promise of a single constitutional prin¬ 
ciple in the way of concession to po¬ 
pular clamour and insolence; and I 
am equally certain, that it must be 
incalculably accelerated by the system 
of abuse and recrimination so diligent¬ 
ly pursued by the government writers 
against the remnant of a party, which, 
though politically opposed, is essen¬ 
tially united to them by one common 
interest against their more formidable 
and radical opponents. It is by 
measures of concession to and con¬ 
ciliation with all those of every class 
and mode of opinion to whom the ark 
of the constitution is yet properly the 
object of veneration and care, and not 
by the proud and uncompromising 
spirit of injustice, which would con¬ 
found all shades and diversities of 
doubt and dissent in one indiscrimi¬ 
nate charge of rebellion, that the state 
is now to be defended against the at¬ 
tacks of those who arc openly pledged 
and sworn to its subversion ; and it is 
well said by the author whom I have 
before cited, with feelings very ditterent 
from those of entire approbation,— 
“ Lcs amis uveugles des mesures vio- 
lcntes torn bent sans cesse dans la meme 
erreur. C’est au despotisme qu'ils de- 
mimdent la reparation des maux que le 
despotisme a causes. Quand uu etat 
cst pret a peri fuute de liberte, ils ap¬ 
pelant a leur secours plus de servitude 
encore, ct c’est par un accroissement 
d’arbitraire qu’ils croient apaiser le 
besoin des garautics. Mais le pouvoir 
absolu n’est pas comme la lance d' 
Acliille—il ne guerit point les blessures 
qu’il a faites—il les envenime et les 
rend incurables.” 

Now, if there is any truth in this 
observation, fand I think that every 
day’s political experience more and 
more tends to confirm it,) how does 
it apply to the habit of perpetual a- 
buse and altercation to which the 
public is condemned to listen, in the 
form of sound argument and fair dis¬ 


cussion, betweea the contending par¬ 
ties which we denominate, (for want of 
more proper terms of distinction) Whig 
and Tory ? Let us first calmly consider 
what is the actual situation of the 
country, and then, if we can persuade 
ourselves that it is really such as to 
leave those who have its interests at 
heart, sufficient leisure to devote 
themselves to this war of words, and 
that they can devote themselves to it 
securely, there is no more to be said. 
But, if higher and more immediate 
duties not only require their attention, 
but are of such a nature as to demand 
it entirely, what true Englishman 
will persist for a moment longer in 
the useless, the more than useless, ex¬ 
ercise i The uation is no longer di¬ 
vided between Whig and Tory, or be¬ 
tween Churchman and Dissenter, or 
between Protestant and Catholic; but 
between those of all parties who ac¬ 
knowledge an interest, and who claim 
a right, in the preservation of the 
commonwealth, and those whose only 
aim, secret or open, is to destroy it. 
It is impossible that any man, whe¬ 
ther he be Whig or Tory, can be so 
blinded by the bigotry of faction, as 
not to be internally convinced, that 
it is as much the desire and the object 
of those of the contrary party, as it is 
his own, to defend the real interests 
of the state against the enemies who 
are leagued together for its overthrow. 
Then why any longer stoop to employ 
that false and execrable jargon, the 
sole tendency of which, is to confound 
the proudest and best established dis¬ 
tinctions, and by levelling the barriers 
of truth, to expose the constitution, 
unarmed and naked, to every shaft 
which is aimed at its existence ? Let 
me ask,—setting aside all motives of 
prudence and true political wisdom— 
whether, in common justice between 
man and man, the Whigs are strictly 
chargeable as a body, with all the 
warm and intemperate expressions, 
with all the extravagant doctrines or 
principles, to which the fury of the 
moment may have given birth in cer¬ 
tain individuals of the party, any 
more than these whose profession is, 
that of attachment to the existing go¬ 
vernment, are deserving of having im¬ 
puted to them, in the mass, the ex- 
loded chimera of the divine right of 
ings, or the more dangerous notion 
of the perfection of absolute monar¬ 
chy, upon which many of their too 
5 
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zealous partisans appear ready to act, 
although they do not venture openly 
to protess them? But, if the false 
imputation of matters of opinion be 
justly reprehensible, how much more 
unpardonable is that of interested mo¬ 
tives, and corrupt designs and inten¬ 
tions ? How, after the experience of 
the last twenty or thirty years, it can 
still be asserted, by any persou having 
the smallest pretension to truth or 
common honesty, (what, nevertheless 
we find unblushingly repeated in every 
page of every government journal, ana 
often broadly insinuated, if not dis¬ 
tinctly promulgated as the true politi¬ 
cal creed, from every quarter of the 
Treasury Bench), that the sole object 
of the party in opposition, is to dis¬ 
possess their rivals, and bring them¬ 
selves into place and power, and how 
an assertion, so self-evidently false, and 
almost ridiculous, can actually obtain 
credit, and pass current, with three- 
fourths of the nation, is, I think, 
among the most inexplicable pheno¬ 
mena of modern politics. Yet the 
mischief of such a persuasion is as 
extensive as its absurdity should seem 
to be palpable. Great as the prepon¬ 
derance of the government scale now 
is, and long has been in the opinions 
of the country at large, yet the time 
is not quite arrived—(and I hope to 
God it never will arrive—) for repos¬ 
ing a blind and unlimited confidence 
in any ministry, however popular and 
however virtuous. With all the pre¬ 
vailing bias in favour of the present 
ministers, the people still require— 
(and long may they continue to de¬ 
mand—) the constitutional check and 
security of a regular opposition. But, 
if that necessary and honourable part 
of our state establishment, whose legi¬ 
timate office it is to watch the conduct 
of ministers, to weigh and investigate, 
and (for the purpose of their being the 
more scrupulously weighed and inves¬ 
tigated) even frequently to oppose and 
impede, their minutest proceedings,— 
if the regular and constitutional oppo¬ 
sition be vilified and calumniated, 
their principles misrepresented, and 
their intentions falsified, what is the 
self-evident and immediate conse¬ 
quence? What?—but to throw the 


unreflecting part of the nation—of 
that nation wnich will not consent to 
become the mere blind tools and sim¬ 
ple adherents of even the best admi¬ 
nistration—upon the hollow and dan¬ 
gerous protection offered them by a 
set of unprincipled adventurers against 
both the conflicting parties, making no 
scruple to bespatter them equally with), 
the dirt which each, in its blindness, 
imagined to be safely employed as the 
instrument of attack upon the other ? 

A general election is the fittest of 
all seasons to call forth in every breast 
which retains the smallest regard to 
truth and moderation of sentiment, 
observations of the nature of these 
which I have now addressed to you. 
On the more zealous and determined 
adherents of either party, I can have 
little hope that they are calculated to 
produce any effect ; but if they should 
tend to preserve one candid and liberal 
mind from being merged in that vor¬ 
tex of faction, wnich threatens to swal¬ 
low up all that remains of true hones¬ 
ty and sobriety in the nation, I shall 
be satisfied to bear all the rest of my 
life, the reproach which Mr Hob- 
house—(not with much apparent jus¬ 
tice or felicity,) the other day bestow¬ 
ed upon his less popular rival at Co¬ 
vent-Garden, and be classed, together 
with him, umong those 
“ Vile neutrals, who in caution’s middle 
steering, 

Are neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red 
herring.” 

The te Golden Mean,” which we 
were taught to venerate in our nur¬ 
series—the “ Aurea Mediocritas,” of 
which we read at school, and which 
was inculcated by Horace as the best 
standard to regulate the lives and ac¬ 
tions of more than school-boys, has, 
since the new light of modern philo¬ 
sophy has visited us, (deservedly, I 
suppose,) been exploded and rejected. 
Yet, “ in the golden days of good 
Queen Bess,” it was still regardol as 
the golden rule of practice; and the 
most moral poet of that glorious age 
has, in his most moral and divine 
poem, devoted one entire canto to the 
celebration of it. I am, Sir, yours, 
&c. Mutrodobus. 
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Portrait of Lise (late Baroness of Stael Holstein, when Mademoiselle flecker,) 
by the Chevalier Charles Emmanuel de St Priest. 


Par che n’egli occhi 

/ 

No one posesses more wit than Lise. 
A ready conception ; a retentive me¬ 
mory ; a liveliness of repartee; a just 
coup (Tail, when she allows her atten¬ 
tion to be fixed on any object; a sen¬ 
timent of agreeable things; a facility 
in expressing them; information ; ac¬ 
complishments. She is mistress, in 
short, of all which is calculated to 
please; and this all is embellished by 
the natural charm of her expressions, 
when she describes the sensations she 
feels. 

Too n uch ardour, or, at least, too 
great a vivacity, sometimes carries her 
beyond the bounds which custom 
seems to have prescribed. But until 
experience shall have given her a suf¬ 
ficient command over herself, to en¬ 
able her to be fully sensible of the uti¬ 
lity and wisdom of the received notions 
of what is fit and congruous, and shall 
have taught her to correct the work 
of nature without spoiling it, these 
transports, or, rather, these flights of 
the imagination, are not to be other¬ 
wise regarded than as we see, in a 
young poet, those inordinate sallies 
which bid defiance to the rules of art, 
without, however, overstepping them, 
or claiming exceptions in their favour, 
but which announce the fire of genius, 
and are its scintillations. 

Racine composed fine verses with 
facility : the rigid Boileau recommend¬ 
ed to him to give them a still higher 
polish. The young poet, sensible of 
the goodness of his friend’s advice, 
bestowed more pains on the composi¬ 
tion of his pieces, and rendered them 
chefs-d'oeuvres of harmony. 

Such will be the operation of reason 
on Lise, when Lise shall have felt and 
judged: she ’will perfectionate the 
work of nature ******if art were 
to interfere it would be a profana¬ 
tion. 

The heart of Lise ought not to 
occupy my thoughts: my profession* 
condemns me to be ignorant of it. I 


a vampi una facella. 

Orlande Furioso. 

may, however, be permitted to say, 
that I think it susceptible. When she 
Bpeaks of it herself, her expressions 
border somewhat on extravagance ; 
but this is because her conceptions are 
not as yet to be confined within the 
narrow boundaries of what is real.—• 
Her vague imagination creating in her 
fancy a chimerical being, the only 
one which has sufficient pretensions to 
please her, it is very natural that she 
should arrogate to herself sentiments 
which are not within the scope of hu¬ 
manity, to the end that she may be 
deserving of the phantom she em¬ 
braces. Her .talents are allied to her 
gayety, and partake of its freedom. 

Her physiognomy indicates atten¬ 
tion ; but this is deranged at intervals 
by the movement of her eyes: some¬ 
times mild in their expression, and 
often ardent; they are the mirror of 
her soul. When mention iB made of 
her father, they are animated to an 
uncommon degree. If he were no¬ 
thing more than an ordinary indivi¬ 
dual, she would betray her sensibi¬ 
lity in speaking of him; but her heart 
rises to the level of the reputation of 
this celebrated man. 

The sensation which is felt by those 
who listen to Lise for the first time is 
astonishment. She subdues the self- 
love of others without wounding it— 
and it is not long before each finds, to 
his surprise, that he is more deeply 
interested in the conquests of Lise 
thau in his own. 

Chi vive unando il sa, eenza ch’io’l scriva. 

OrU Furo. 

To Liss. 

Vouchsafe 

* * * these humble lines to take, 

The side return your poet e’er can make 
Not deem the labour poor, or tribute «m»H 
’Tit all he has, and thus lie offers all! 

Hoolk's Orlando. 


* The Knights of Malta were enjoined a vow of celibacy. 
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Extract of a Letter relative to the Death of Voltaire , and that 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

M. tie Voltaire has just terminated to endure me at her side.” He was 
his long career amid the honours paid not allowed to be interred in Paris; 
to him by Parisian enthusiasm. He and the church in which he was 
was crowned at the Theatre Fran^ais, buried at Troyes en Champagne, has 
at the close of the representation of been interdicted. His punishment 
his Irene, a tragedy which savours was well merited by him, seeing that 
strongly of the chilled age when he he protested, until his latest hour, 
wrote it. On quitting the theatre, he against the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
was surrounded by the minor poets. He even composed the following cpi- 
who demanded, on their knees, the gram, if it may be so named, against 
honour of kissing his hands. This religion, and repeated it to his friends, 
excess of enthusiasm, which was very when the agonies of death were fast 
ridiculous, became still more absurd approaching, 
on his reaching the house of Mr Adieu, men amis, 

Franklin, who fell on his knees, and Adieu, la cnmpagnic, 

asked a blessing of him for his young Dans me heure d'ici, 

nephew. The excruciating pains felt Mon ante , an(antic, 

by M. de Voltaire led him to ask a Scra ce 1 w ' dle kait vnc heureavant ma i n. 
remedy of his friend M. D. Richelieu, I have not heard that he has as yet 
who laboured under the same com- had an epitaph bestowed on him, un¬ 
plaint. The latter sent him opium, less the ines which have been handed 
the remedy to which he had himself about, and which are quite in the 
had recourse; and by its abuse he was epigrammatic style, are to be considcr- 
poisoned. In his latest moments, he ed as such. 

expressed a wish to consult M. Tron- De Voltaire admiiei la bizarre pianette: 
chin, of whom, however, he did not R naquitchcz Ninon,et mow ut ekes Villrttr. 
entertain the most favourable opinion, The latter is a young Swiss lady, of 
and treated him as a quack, his art as whom he was greatly enamoured, and 
imposture, &c. Exasperated at these whom he had married to M. de 
insults, 2VI. Tronchin told him, with Villetie.* 

much gravity, that, at the most, he Jean Jacques Rousseau has render- 
had not more than two hours to live, ed his end singularly interesting by 
and that therefore it behoved him to the memoirs of his life, in which he 
see to his affairs. On this observation has made an exact avowal of all his 
he was desired to withdraw. actions. These memoirs are comprised 

M. de Voltaire now raised himself in an octavo volume, which sells at a 
on bis bed, with the help of his nurse most extravagant price. It is even 
and of his notary. The latter having said that copies have been purchased 
handled him somewhat roughly, re- at as high a rate as eighty livres, (more 
ceived a cuff, the force of which led than three guineas,) and from that to 
him to enter his protest against the twenty-five. The dearness of the 

E rognostic of the doctor. As soon as hook arises from the vigilance of the 
e was recovered from the disorder police, and from its interest—for M. 
into which the awkwardness of the Rousseau has developed in it the in¬ 
notary had thrown him, he said to trigue of his novel. It is as follows : 
himself, “ At length 1 am to die.— Ilis Julie is Mademoiselle de Mont- 
Be it so; but. let my end be conform- morency, married to a French noble- 
able to my life. It is more than pro- man, whose name I have not been 
bable that my body will be deposited able to learn, and whom he styles 
in the Chanfier (timber-yard) of Madame Wolmar. This unfortunate 
Maura pas, where the ashes of La female has been long dead ; and it is 
Couvreur* rejxrae. Forty years ago said by several persons who were ac- 
she would not permit me to sleep with quainted with Rousseau, that from 
her, but she will now be constrained that time he became unsocial and mis- 

* A celebrated actress, denied, with all those of her profession in the Catholic states, 
Christian burial. 

f These details were given by M. Merrier, who was present when M. de Voltaire 
breathed his last. 
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anthropic. He acknowledges that he 
had carried on, during three months, 
an illicit intercourse with Madame de 
Montmorency, the mother of his Julie; 
and that this lady, conceiving herself to 
be the only object of his homage, had 
confided to him the education of her 
daughter, whom he seduced! That a 
nr'Jleinan had demanded her in mar¬ 
riage—and that he, Rousseau, having 
‘had satisfactory proofs of the probity 
of this nobleman, had beBeeched him 
not to entail misery on the young 
lady and on himself. To this he con¬ 
sented, and retired to his eountry seat. 
This personage is his Milord Edouard. 
That the Viscount de Montmorency, 
who is still living,* on his return 
from the war in Hanover, having per¬ 
ceived that intrigues were carrying on 
under his roof, dismissed M. Rousseau, 
and married his daughter to the no¬ 
bleman known by the name of Wol- 
mar. He also says, that.having be¬ 
come desperately enamoured of Mad¬ 
ame de Montmorency's female atten¬ 
dant, his passion carried him to such 
a length as to instigate him to steal a 
gold trinket belonging to her mistress, 
with a view to criminate her: That 
having thrown out suspicions against 
this unfortunate girl, ne caused her 
to be sent to prison, to the end that, 
as her deliverer, he might acquire cer¬ 
tain rights over her person ; and that, 
if she had not yielded to his passion, 
he would have had the courage to see 
her hanged, and to despatch himself 
afterwards with a poignard: That 
being in extreme distress, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, whom he names, pro¬ 
posed to him to write against religion. 
This offer he accepted, and took care 
to fulfil his engagement. He names 
a doten women of quality, still living, 
from whom he received favours, at 
times and under circumstances, which 
carry with them a great air of proba¬ 
bility. His mistress is the daughter 
of M. lc Vasseur, a director of imposts 
at Dijon. By his persuasives she was 
led to elope with him. Having 
brought together, at a dinner party, 
Messrs Diderot, d'Alembert, and 
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others, he presented to them this fe¬ 
male, saying, “ I call God and my 
friends to witness that I acknowledge 
no other wife beside Mademoiselle le 
Vasseur." By this woman he had tour 
children, three of whom are, agreeably 
to his testimony, in the foundling hos¬ 
pital. , With the destiny of the other 
he professes to be unacquainted. 

(Here is introduced an extract from 
the prefcce to “ the confessions,” 
already before the public. What fol¬ 
lows, ss referring to the manner of 
Rousseau's death, is not so well known. 
A loose hint is thrown out by Madame 
de Stael, in her memoirs of this ex¬ 
traordinary character, that a suspicion 
was entertained of his having been 
taken off by poison. The particulars 
are these.) 

The mausoleum of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau is at Ermenonville, where 
he died, in the house of hia friend the 
Marquis de Girardin. The cause „of 
his death has been disguised, by as¬ 
cribing it to an attack of apoplexy,' 
He died of poison, because his me¬ 
moirs had appeared before the time 
he had prescribed ; and it was the in¬ 
fidelity of his mistress, who had stolen 
them from him, which led him to 
have recourse to poison. He is buried 
in a small island formed by a lake, in 
the centre of a sombre group of trees, 
in which he took particular delight. 
On one ride of his tomb, which is a 
square of six feet, surmonnted by a 
cornucopia, M. Girardin has inscribed 
the following lines. 

Id, sous eet ombres paisibks. 

Pour le.s testes de Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
L'amilie posa te tombeau ? 

Mail e'est dans tons Its occurs sensible* 

Que eet homme divin, quifut tout sentiment. 
Doit irouver du respect reternal monument . 

The Other ride of the tomb has a 
musical trophy tor his operatic piece, 
“ x,e x>evin de vijllag*/’ Behind 
is a woman in tears, giving her breast 
to an intont, who holds in his hands 
“ l'Emilb." The third side repre¬ 
sents two doves billing, as an emblem 
of the “ Notnrtti.E Heloise." 
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THE RAPE OP PROSERPINE. 

(Scene — The Vale of Enna.) 

PROSERPINE, VIRGINS. 

Praser. Now come and sit around me. 

And I'll divide the flowers, and give to each 
What most becomes her beauty. What a vale 
Is this of Enna! Every thing that comes 
From the green earth, springs here more graciously. 
And the blue day, methinks, smiles lovelier now 
Than it was wont even in Sicily. 

My spirit mounts as triumphing, and my heart. 

In which the red blood hides, seems tuinulted 
By some delicious passion. Look, above. 

Above: How nobly thro' the cloudless sky 
The great Apollo goes—Jove's radiant son— 

My father’s son: and here, below, the bosom 
Of the green earth is almost hid by flowers. 

Who would be sad to-day! Come round, and cast 
Each one her odorous heap from out her lap 
Into one pile. Some we'll divide among us. 

And, for the rest, we’ll fling them to the Hours ; 

So may Aurora's path become more fair. 

And we be blest in giving. 

Here—This rose 

(This one half-blown) shall be my,Maia’s portion. 
For that, like it, her blush is beautiful: 

And this deep violet, almost as blue 
As Pallas’ eye, or thine, Lycimnia, 

I'll give to thee, for like thyself it wears 
Its sweetness, never obtruding. For this lily. 

Where can it hang but at Cyane’s breast ? 

And yet ’twill wither on so white a bed, 

If flowers have sense for envy:—It shall lie 
Amongst thy raven tresses, Cytheris, 

Like one star on the bosom of the night. 

The cowalip and the yellow primrose—they 
Are gone, my sad Leontia, to their graves. 

And April hath wept o’er them, and the voice 
Of March hath sung, even before their deaths. 

The dirge of those young children of the year.— 

But here is heart's-ease for your woes. And now. 
The honey-suckle flower I give to thee. 

And love it for my sake, my own Cyane : 

It hangs upon the stem it loves, os thou 
Hast clung to me thro’ every joy and sorrow; 

It flourishes with its guardian's growth, as thou dost; 
And if the woodman's axe should droop the tree. 

The woodbine too must pei ish.—Hark ! what sound— 
Do ye see aught ? 

CHORUS. 

Behold, behold, Proserpina 1 

How hoary clouds from out the earth arise. 

And wing their way towards the skies, 

As they would veil the burning blush of day. 
And, look, upon a rolling car. 

Some fearful being from afar 
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Comes onwant: As he moves along the ground, 

A dull and subterranean sound 
Companions him; and from his face doth shine. 

Proclaiming him divine, 

A light that darkens all the place around. 

SGMicBoaus. (Cyane.J 

'Tis he, 'tis he: he comes to us 
From the depths of Tartarus. 

For what of evil doth he roam 
From his red and gloomy home, 

In the centre of the world. 

Where the sinful dead are hurled ? 

Mark him as he moves along. 

Drawn by horses black and strong, 

Such as may belong to Night, 

'Ere she takes her morning flight. 

Now the chariot stops: the god 
On our grassy world hath trod: 

Like a Titan steppeth he. 

Yet full of his divinity. 

On his mighty shoulders lie 
Raven locks, and in his eye 
A cruel beauty, such as none 
Of us may wisely look upon. 

Proser. He comes indeed. How like a god he looks! 

Terribly lovely—Shall I shun his eye. 

Which even here looks brightly beautiful ? 

What a wild leopard glance he has.—I am 
Jove's daughter, and shall / tlien deign to fly ? 

I will not, yet methinks, I fear to stay. 

Come, let us go, Cyane. 

pluto enters. 

Pluto. Stay, oh! stay. 

Proserpina, Proserpina, I come 

From my Tartarean kingdom to behold you. 

The brother of Love am I. I come to say. 

Gently, beside the blue Sicilian stream. 

How much I love you, fair Proserpina. 

Think me not rude that thus at once I tell 
My passion. I disarm me of all power; 

And in the accents of a man I sue. 

Bowing before your beauty. Brightest maid 1 
Let me—still unpresuming—say I have 
Roamed thro* the earth, where many an eye hath smil’d 
In love upon me, tho' it knew me not; 

But I have passed free from amongst them all. 

To gaze on you alone. I might have clasped 
Lovely and royal maids, and throned queens. 

Sea-nymphs, or fairy shapes that glide along 
Like light across the hills, or those that make 
Mysterious music in the desert woods. 

And shake the green leaves in the face of day. 

Or lend a voice to fountains or to caves, 

Or answering hush the river’s sweet reproach— 

Oh! I've escaped from all, to come ana tell 
How much I love you, sweet Proserpina. 
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The Rapt of Proserpine. 

SBMicHOEUS .—( Cyane.) 

Come with me, away, away. 

Fair and young Proserpina, 

You will die unless you flee. 

Child of crowned Cybele! 

Think on all your mother's love. 

On every stream and pleasant grove 
That you must for ever leave. 

If the dark king you believe. 

Think not on ms eves of fire. 

Nor his wily heart s desire; 

Nor his mighty monarch tread; 

Nor the locks that 'round his head 
Run like wreathed snakes, and fling 
A shadow o'er his eyes’ glancing; 

Nor the dangerous whispers, hung 
Like honey, roofing o'er his tongue. 

But think of all thy mother’s glory-— 

Of her love—of every story 
Of the cruel Pluto told. 

And which grey Tradition old. 

With all its weight of grief and crime. 

Hath barr’d from out the grave of Time. 
Once again I bid thee flee, 

Daughter of great Cybele. 

Proser. You are too harah, Cyane! 

Pluto. Oh! my love. 

Fairer than the white Naiad—fairer far 
Than ought on earth, and fair as ought in heaven.— 
Hear me, Proserpina 1 
Proser. Away, away. 

I’ll not believe you. What a cunning tongue 
He has, Cyane; has he not. Away : 

Can the gods flatter ? 

Pluto. By my burning throne ! 

I love you, sweetest: I will make you queen 
Of my great kingdom. One third of the world 
Shall you reign over, my Proserpina; 

And you shall rank as high as any she, 

Save one, within the starry court of Jove. 

Proser. Will you be true ? 

Pluto. 1 swear it. By myself! 

Come then, my bride. 

Proser. Spade thou again, my firiend. 

Speak, harsh Cyane, in a harsher voice. 

And bid me not believe him. Ah! you droop 
Your head in silence. 

Pluto. Come, my bright queen! 

Come, beautifol Proserpina, and see 

The regions over which vour husband reigns ; 

His palaces and radiant treasures, which 
Mock and outstrip all fable; his great power, 

Which the living own, and wandering ghosts obey. 

And all the elements-Oh! you snail sit 

On my illuminated throne, and be 
A Queen indeed; and round your forehead shall run 
Circlets of gems, as bright as those that bind 
The brows of Juno on Heaven's festal nights. 

When all the Gods assemble, and bend down 
In homage before Jove. , 
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The Rape of Proserpine. 

Proter. Speak (rut, Cyane! 

Pluto. But, abqve all, in my heart shall you reign 
Supreme, a Goddess and a Queen indeed, 

Without a rival. Oh! and you shall share 
My subterranean power, and sport upon 
The fields Elysian, where ’midst softest sounds. 

And odours springing from immortal Sowers, 

And mazy rivers, and eternal groves 
Of bloom and beauty, the good spirits walk: 

And you shall take your station in the skies 
Nearest the Queen of Heaven, and with her hold 
Celestial talk, and meet Jove’s tender smile 
So beautiful-——. 

Proser. Away, away, away, 

Nothing but force shall ever.—Oh, away. 

I’ll not believe. Fool that I am to smile. 

Come 'round me virgins. Am I then betrayed ? * 

Oh ! fraudful king I 
Pluto. No, by mis kiss, and this; 

I am your own, my love ; and you are mine 
For ever and for ever. Weep, Cyane. 

^Forces off Proserpine. 

CHORDS. 

They are gone—Afar, afbr, 

Like the shooting of a star, 

See their chariot fade away. 

Farewell, lost Proserpina. 

Cyane is gradually transformed.) 
But, oh! what frightful change is here: 

Cyane, raise your eyes, and hear— 

We call thee.—Vainly—on the ground 
She sinks, without a single sound. 

And all her garments float around. 

Again, again she rises—light. 

Her head is like a fountain bright. 

And her glossy ringlets fall. 

With a murmur musical. 

O'er her shoulders like a river. 

That rushes and escapes for ever 
Is the fair Cyane gone ? 

And is this fountain left alone. 

For a sad remembrance, where 
We may in after times repair, 

With heavy heart and weeping eye, 

To sing songs to her memory ? 

Oh! then, farewell! and now with hearts that mourn 
Deeply, to Dian’s temple will we go s 
But ever on this day we will return. 

Constant, to mark Cyane's fountain flow; 

And, haply, for among us who can know 
The secrets written on the scrolls of Fate, 

A day may come when we may cease our woe. 

And she, redeemed at last from Pluto’s hate, 

Rise, in her beauty old, pure and! regenerate. 
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ON SONCJ8 AND 

MR EDITOR, 

Every one who has dabbled in verse, 
must have found the difficulty of writ¬ 
ing a tolerably satisfactory song,—I 
mean, satisfactory even to the author 
himself. Most people also, whether 
writers of verses or not, have some re¬ 
membrance of being frequently dis¬ 
appointed in songs which seemed good, 
or pleased, against their judgment, with 
songs which seemed bad, before they 
were sung. These apparent contra¬ 
dictions, though a little puzzling at 
first sight, appear'to me to be perfect¬ 
ly susceptible of explanation. Nor is 
that explanation difficult, if the as¬ 
sumption of certain premises be allow¬ 
ed. Hypothesis, however, has gener¬ 
ally more or less to do with the illus¬ 
tration of mysterious or contradictory 
phenomena;' and in attempting to 
elucidate those I have described, I 
shall be under the necessity of involv¬ 
ing some degree of reference to Re¬ 
marks on the Nature of Musical Ex¬ 
pression, and on the Progress of Poe¬ 
tical Style, which have had the good 
fortune to appear in former numbers 
of your Miscellany. It will first be 
necessary to enumerate the difficulties 
and requisites of song writing. Hav¬ 
ing done this, I shall indulge myself 
in a few observations on well known 
songs, in their different classes, and 
on the obstacles to correct judgment 
on lyrical composition. 

A good song may be defined to be a 
short piece of average metrical and 
poetical merit, adapted to an expres¬ 
sive air. It ought to possess poetical 
merit equal to that winch other ap¬ 
proved metrical compositions of tne 
same length usually comprehend: it 
ought also t ’ be truly lyrical, that is 
to say, its fitness for being vocally per¬ 
formed should be evident in the fact 
of the poetical effect of the song be¬ 
ing heightened, rather than other¬ 
wise, by its being sung. These con¬ 
ditions certainly comprehend, in their 
performance, considerable difficulties. 
The song writer will be found to be 
limited by laws much more severe 
than those which ar£ imposed upon 
the writer of other poetical effusions 
of equal length, whether apparently 
lyrical or confessedly not so. The ex¬ 
pression, “ apparently lyrical,” I use 
as descriptive of poetical pieces* lyrical 
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in their measure, but which are not 
intended to be, sung, and which can¬ 
not be sung without manifest injury 
to the effect of the composition. This 
phrase, however, will probably be bet¬ 
ter understood, after considering the' 
laws to the observance of which the 
lyrical author is bound. 

The greatest difficulty, perhaps, in 
the composition of a song which is in¬ 
tended to be sung to an expressive air, 
arises from the necessity that every 
stanza, being sung to the same air, 
shall embody precisely the train of 
sentiment or passion which the air 
musically expresses. 

This necessity is evident, in ns much 
as if it does not do so, a discordance 
between the air and the words neces¬ 
sarily occurs; the air conveying one 
description or degree of feeling, and 
the words another, which is destruc¬ 
tive of lyrical eflect. For perfect ef¬ 
fect, indeed, it* is necessary that the 
greatest strength of poetieul expres¬ 
sion iu the song should be so intro¬ 
duced as to correspond with those, bars 
of the music in which the musical ex¬ 
pression is strongest. When this is 
not done, although no actual discord¬ 
ance may be evident, the song loses 
considerably in performance. The ex¬ 
pression of the air in some parts is ne¬ 
cessarily too strong for the words, and 
in others too weak, and vice versa. 

As all lyrical music, which is ex¬ 
pressive at all, expresses some passion 
or powerful feeling, by supposition in¬ 
herent in and exciting the singer, ly¬ 
rical music may properly be said to be 
essentially dramatic. A song, when 
performed, is a passionate "discourse” 
in " most eloquent music." Its lan- 

S e must be exclusively that of the 
igs; arid being so, must, if it is 
true that simplicity is necessary to the 
pathetic, be also comparatively free 
from every appearance of the artificial. 
This is a severe restriction upon the 
song writer, who is constantly driven 
by it towards common-place. This is 
an unfortunate dilemma. It seems to 
be almost undeniable, that poetical 
originality is becoming every day more 
and more dependant upon far-sought 
and artificial combinations of thought. 
Now this directly tends to render more 
and more difficult the original exhi¬ 
bition of the pure pathetic, in poetical 

l 
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composition, passion being only to be 
conveyed by strong and natural ex¬ 
pression, which poetry has always 
found it impracticable to render sus¬ 
ceptible of adventitious ornament. In 
short, to the lyric poet is allotted the 
almost impossible task of giving, with¬ 
out the aids which novelty of situation 
6r of preparation affords the dramatic 
author, a natural and striking, as well 
as original expression of feeling, whilst 
lie is at the same time subjected to 
lyrical difficulties and limitations fi bm 
which the other is free. Such are the 
difficulties of this specie3 of poeti¬ 
cal composition ; and it is from a 
noncoinplianec with some one or 
other of the requisites which have 
been described, that those disappoint¬ 
ments whieh so often attend the lyri¬ 
cal I'ffhrts of the greatest poetical ta¬ 
lents arise. Sometimes the structure 
of the thought embodied in each 
stanza is too artificial—sometimes the 
description of sentiment in one stanza 
diffeis from that in another, to which 
the same air is consequently inappli¬ 
cable—sometimes tliq train of thought 
is throughout unsuitable to the air. 
Hence springs that apparent incon¬ 
sistency which causes us to reject, 
when sung, stanzas of undoubted poe¬ 
tical merit, and to prefer lines of little 
original desert, of which, however, 
the sentiment is similar to, and con¬ 
tinuous witli the air to which they are 
joined. 

The songs of the earlier poets, 
Shakspeare, Fletcher, and others, were 
probably written with little reference 
to the music which was to be append¬ 
ed to them. The crude and half bar¬ 
barous science, which at once forma¬ 
lized and complicated the music of the 
age, would afford little encouragement 
to lyrics. 

million indeed appears to have ad¬ 
mired the rather more modern “ Ayres” 
of “ Master Henry Lawes,” but if 
the crabbed passages and awkward 
modulation of Queen Elizabeth’s les¬ 
ions for the virginals are to be taken 
as samples of the taste of her times, 
musical inspiration, in any shape, 
must, I think, have been of rare oc¬ 
currence. Whether or not any of the 
popular airs of that period have come 
down to us, I do not know. It seems, 
however, sufficiently evident, that En¬ 
gland has never perfected a national 
style of music, anu to this may be in 
part attributed the scarcity of good 
lyrics in English poetry. 


Shakspeare’s songs are very unequal ; 
his most fanciful are perhaps his best. 
“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” 
powerful as is its language, is yet a 
little too didactic to be perfectly lyri¬ 
cal ; tc but that's not much .”—“ Five 
fathom deep thy father lies," is a beau¬ 
tiful disappointment. The conclusion 
does not answer the commencement. 
The “ ding dong bell/' in particular, 
I must venture to protest against; 
even the name of Shakspeare cannot 
sanctify the absurd burthens, the 
“ heigh-hos 1” and “ hey nonny non- 
nits,” which the fashion of his time 
has probably led him to affix to many 
of his songs. The formal quaintness 
of Harrington is directly at variance 
with lyrical effect, nor can I help 
thinking, that the lyrical parts of 
Fletcher’s Faithful shepherdess have 
been over-praised. The well-known, 
“ take, oh take those lips away," is, af¬ 
ter all, to me, the finest song of the time. 
A little later, Ben Jonson’s, “ drink to 
me only with thine eyes,” is much 
and deservedly celebrated. Those 
witty and elegant verses which are 
called the songs of Charles the Second’s 
time, are nearly worthless as Lyrics. 
Let everyone, however, read them, but 
let them only be read; they arc pretty 
songs as they stand, and singing only 
spoils them. 

At what period the description of 
lyrics, called “ Hunting songs," be¬ 
came general, I cannot certainly say. 
Tin y are less satisfactory to me than 
even drinking songs, of which last we 
have, considering all things, marvel¬ 
lously few good 'specimens. Yet the 
joyous and social spirit which is the 
spring of conviviality, would seein to 
be well adapted for lyrical and musical 
expression. 

If we except a few excellent songs, 
which arc certainly to be found scat¬ 
tered throughout the pages of English 
poetry, and the admirable specimens 
whieh are preserved amongst the early - 
Scottish ballads, Robert Burns may lie 
styled the first .good song writer that 
has appeared. Not that Allan Ram¬ 
say is to be forgotten, many of whose 
songs, as for instance, ‘ r Woes my 
heart that we should sunder,” ana 
others in <f the Gentle Shepherd,” are 
of considerable poetical, as well as 
lyrical merit.—But Burns, besides his 
genius as a poet, seems to have hit, 
almost by a sort of instinct, upon the 
true principles of this department Of 
writing. From these he has rarely 
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deviated. In his tongs is displayed 
that continuity of passion or of pa¬ 
thetic sentiment, or of joyous or of 
humorous feeling, expressed in sim¬ 
ple, yet bold and original language, 
which constitutes the beau ideal of 
lyrical composition. I would particu¬ 
larly instance, “ Here’s a health to 
ane I lo’e dear“ From thee, Eliza, 
I must go “ Will ye goe to the In¬ 
dies “ Ae fond kiss, an’ than we 
severand, “ 0 Tibbie, I hae seen 
the day;" as examples of perfect songs. 
The ballad, <f When wild war’s deadly 
blast “ When Januar' winds, 
though poetical chef d'ceuvres, are 
lyrical failures. A few parts only ac¬ 
cord with the expression of the airs, 
and the narrative stanzas which com¬ 
mence and conclude the poems, pro¬ 
duce, when sung, a dreary discord. 

~ a “ ivrp in a difff 
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specimens. By his felicitous ease of 
expression, Moore has freed his ori¬ 
ginality from that apparent artifice or 
labour which is fatal to the effect of a 
song. His tact, also, in adapting the 
train of sentiment to the air is equal to 
that of Burns. They are the twin 
stars, the Castor and Pollux of the 
British lyre. It is almost needless to 
point out individual songs of this poet, 
as especially displaying that exquisite 
union of poetical and of musical ex¬ 
pression, with which they all, more 
or less, abound. I cannot, however, 
resist mentioning, “ Oh! breathe not 
hi* name;’’ “ When he that adores 
thee;’’ and last and best, “ Go where 
glory waits thee;” nor do I envy those 
who possess stoicism so great, or sym¬ 
pathies so small, as to hear these me¬ 
lodies sung, without experiencing 
some of the strongest emotions that 
genius has ever united to language. 
In the song, “ Let them rail at this 
life," Mr Moore has suffered his sati¬ 
rical vein to entice him into a breach 
of the continuity of sentiment. The 
air is one of unmixed, though affec¬ 
tionate and feeling, cheerfulness, and 
iB bears the sarcastic turn which de¬ 
forms the concluding stanza. Amongst 
the English lyrists, however, this au¬ 
thor is unrivalled. He is worthy of 
the melodies of Ireland, and they of 
tiro. After these, Byron’s Hebrew 
Melodies must not be named. To say 
je truth, they are neither Hebrew 


nor melodies; but his Lordship can 
well afford to suffer for the misnomer. 

Of the dramatic songs of the present 
day I hardly know how to speak, for 
I nave nothing good to say of them. 
As far as they include scientific dif¬ 
ficulties, they may be interesting to a 
few, but they are “ caviar to tne ge¬ 
neral.” The words are, for the most 
part, wisely drowned in the accom¬ 
paniments, and “ let them there lie 
mudded." I shall not attempt to dis¬ 
turb their repose. Of the said accom¬ 
paniment, I would say, the fhller the 
better. The ear which would soon 
sicken upon the thin diet, “ the wa- 
ter-brose or muslin-kail” of unmean- 
*- — ««wwaininff nir. is ex-* 


ral harmonic excitement. « uc« 
by the fact of its being known to pro¬ 
duce an effect, even in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the excitement of the air and 
words which it is intended to assist. 
Of this the autobiography of the cele¬ 
brated Alfieri affords a singular and 
striking instance. Having before de¬ 
scribed the tendency to depression of 
spirits to which he was early subject, 
he says, “ By this subterfuge I had 
the pleasure of hearing the Opera Buf- 
fa of Mercato di Malinantile. It was 
composed by a celebrated master, and 
performed by the first singers of Italy, 
Carratoli Baglioni, and her daughters. 
This varied and enchanting music 
sunk deep into my soul, and made the 
most astonishing impression on ray 
imagination; it agitated the inmost 
recesses of ray heart to such a degree, 
that for several weeks I experienced 
the most profound melancholy, which 
was pot however wholly unattended 
W '.h pleasure.”—Chap. V. 2d Epoch. 
Again, after he had advanced to man¬ 
hood, and his constitutional tendency 
to melancholy and nervous depression 
had more decidedly developed itself, 
he says, " My greatest pleasure con¬ 
sisted in attending the Opera Buffa, 
though the gay and lively music left 
a deep and melancholy impression on 
my mind/’—Chap. II. 3d Epoch. The 
rationale of this seemingly anomalous 
result I take to be shortly this—that 
the melancholic tendency which the 
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lively songs tailed to overcome, was 
exacerbated by the harmony of the 
accompaniments; inasmuch as gene¬ 
ral stimulants increase the predomi¬ 
nant description of feeling of the mind 
to which they are applied; as for in¬ 
stance, drinking spirituous liquors is 
well known to heighten instead of al¬ 
leviating the horrors of a shipwreck. 

The songs of the Beggar’s Opera are 
probably the most happy of dramatic 
lyrics. They are indeed the only 
English operatic songs that have be¬ 
come really and permanently popular. 
The airs of “ Woman is like a fair 
flower in its lustre,” “ I like the fox 
shall grieve,” and, “ Can love be con¬ 
trolled by advice ?” are in themselves 
beautiful, without reference to the pe- 
liar; ties of the plot of the piece. For 
the rif bt appreciation of the duet of 
“ Tin Mi-er thus," and of the song 
" r l he Charge is prepared," it must 
k i^nliected, that we set out with a 
highwayman for a hero, and the whole 
act ion is under the atmosphere of New¬ 
gate. The songs of the Duenna I 
11111st air aysiv^ird id the weakest part 
of that pirformance, • or will the Ele- 
,;iacs of Burjoyuc ;i:ol .kckson of Exe- 
■er, in the T.onl ef the Manor, go far 
to redeem the English opera from the 
mediocrity which teems to be its fate. 

Inch-don and Dibdin did their best 
to make sea songs popular, and for a 
while they succeeded. Dib-’in, how¬ 
ever, w. '■eft judgment, for, from his 


attempts to clothe grave thoughts in 
seaman’s phraseology, good taste will 
always revolt. In one of his songs, 
the resurrection is actually thus allud¬ 
ed to.— 

“ When he hears the last whistle. 

He’ll come upon deck.” 

One might as well think of extracting 
the sublime from a shopboard. 

“Oh! penny pipers, and most painful 
pi, triers 

Of bountiful new ballads, what a subject 1 ” 
But, to be serious—with vulgar slang 
grave interest can never amalgamate. 
Divested of this, however, I do not see 
why the peculiar vicissitudes of a 
sailor’s life might not give variety to 
the lyric muse, or why the exploits 
of the “ Vikingr,” whether of good 
old Saxon or more modern tunes, are 
not as capable of tuneful commemora¬ 
tion as those of heroes upon dry land. 
Campbell’s “ Battle of the Baltic," I 
have read a hundred times, but have 
never seen the music, if there is any 
appended to it. The Storm of G. A. 
Stevens, too, no doubt contains, pas¬ 
sages of high lyrical merit; but it is, 
upon the whole, by far too much of a 
ballad. Black-eyed Susan, and (Mo¬ 
ver’s Admiral Hosier's Ghost, are, I 
think, hardly to be classed as sea 
songs. The scenes, to be sure, are 
laid on board of ship, but they em¬ 
body no feelings or incidents of any 
consequence, which are peculiar to a 
sea life.—I am, &c. I). T. 


Whfn first I sought that smile cf brightness, 
More pleasing haply from its lightness, 
f had hut felt a transient grief, 

'Do think our love might be as brief, 
l or tho’ thine eyes, as now, were beaming. 
Oh ! Leila, I was far from dreaming. 

That thou would’st claim, when we should 
part, 

So large a portion of my heart. 

Methought the ice my breast defended 
Would only make its fires more splendid, * 
As sunbeams that in winter glow, 

Olance brightest from the wreathed snow. 
But, oil! my bosom, which before 
Began so lightly to adore. 

Would now perversely have thee be 
K’en constant in inconstancy. 


And, as the harp’s enliven’d strain 
Doth oft to melancholy wane 
Without the players will or care— 

80 1 am sad, ere well aware* 

Alas! though I had ever known 
My buried heart was turn’d to stone, 

I might have known that this would prove 
No hindrance to the growth of love. 

Which to the flinty rock will cling. 

And as the slender lichens spring. 
Obtaining life one knows not where, 

Strike root, and live, and flourish there; 

Or say die fragile verdure drew 
Its being from the air and dew; 

80 love its tender leaf uproars. 

Sown but by sighs, and fed with tears# 


ELtGY II. 


Iv fate will tear thee from my heart. 
Without a warning sign depart, 

For 1 can give no answering sign, 
Nor fruiter a farewell to thine. 

Vot. VII. 


If the last wafturc of thy hand 
Could let my soul forth where I stand. 
If the stabb’d heart would truly bleed. 
Then kindness would be kind indeed. 
E 
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Were death to part us, I could rest 
My sinking head upon thy breast, 

And when the agony was past. 

My gaze would fade from thine at last. 
But, oh! what other pow’r shall break 
My lips' last hold upon thy cheek, 

Or loose my stiffen'd arms that strain 
Thy waist in grief’s convulsive pain— 
Or Bom my shoulder's resting place 
Turn that pale tear-besullied face. 

Or part our trembling hands that clasp 
Their latest and long-ling'ring grasp. 

If fate will tear thee Bom my heart. 
Without a warning sign depart, 

For I can give no answering sign. 

Nor faulter a farewell to thine. 

Thou wast like angel here below. 

And from me, angel-like, must go, 
That, losing, I may know, not how. 
But that thou art no longer now. 


Nor let it dwell with thee—nor pine 
That thou hast no adieu of mine; 

Ev’n from thyself thy going hide, 

Think thou art here, and I have died. 
Count me no longer to be one 
Whom earthly airs will breathe upon ; 

But keep, when thou hast ceas'd to grieve, 
The legacy of love 1 leave. 

Yes—so preserve my every sigh. 

Stored deeply in thy memory. 

So hold my love, since we must part. 

As if thou had'st embalm'd my heart. 

May he to whom kind Heav’n shall give 
Once more to bid thy wishes live. 

And wake that eye’s soft ray, serene. 

Be to thee—what 1 would have been. 

Give thou to him, with thine, the heart 
Thou takest from me, now we part; 

Give it, and, of that heart possess’t. 

He shall he true as well as blest. D. T. 


The following touching Verses are taken from a Newcastle Newspaper, the • Tyne 

Mercury.” 

a wiktkji Monvnra. 


It was upon a wint’ry mom,— 

When snow flakes on the wind were bomc, 
The keen black ftost hod scarcely failed. 
And sleet and rain by turns assailed— 

I marked, as where in warmth I stood. 

And the sight did almost freeze my blood, 
A little infant, on a stone. 

Chilled and shivering, sat alone. 

The snow fell thick and fast, yet he 
Did never speak, but piteously 
Upon each passer, with a sigh. 

Bent his little, tearful eye— 

Yet of him notice none was taken. 

He seemed to be by all forsaken. 

As cold and shivering on the stone. 

The little sufferer sat alone. 

He asked not aid—he looked for one 
Who rame not—who, alas! was gone 
For ever from him—ne’er was he 
Again that guilty one to see. 

Nor e’er again was that sweet boy 
To warm his mother’^ heart with joy— 

Fot she, that mom, upon that stone. 

Had left him there to sit alone. 

At length his fears his silence broke, * 

And thus the little lost one spoke: 

* Alas! methinb* she lingers long— 

I cannot see her in the throng, 

I strain my eyes to look in vain, 

Alas 1 she will not come again— 

And yet she promised, when alone 
She left me sitting on this stone. 

II Oh, mother ( come to me, for I 
Am cold—and sick—and verily 
Methinks the night begins to fall, 

For darkness shuts me out Bom all 
I saw before—1 feel not now 

The damp snow falling on my brow. 

And sure the cold has left this stone, 

Where I have sat so long alone. 


“ Come, mother, come I nor tarry longer, 
For oh! this weakness grows still stronger ; 
Come, mother f take me to my home—. 
How faint I am—come—mother—come." 
He said no more—his little breast 
Heaved but once, then sunk to rest. 

Now calm, and colder than the stone 
Where first he sat, he lies alone. 

But soon that wretched mother came. 

With her eyes in tears and her heart in flatnc; 
And—God !—how she stood in mute surprise 
When first the vision met her eyes. 

When first his little face she knew— 

So chang’d from the last and lovely hue 
It wore that mom, when she left him alone. 
In tempest and storm, on a damp cold stone. 

But who shall tell the pangs she felt. 

As madly in the snow she knelt 

And clasp’d him round, in her deep distress, 

In all his chilling iciness ?— 

The tear at once forsook her eye. 

And she rais'd a harsh and horrid cry, 

That seem’d on its rushing wing to bear 
The last of her knowledge of grief and care. 

Oh ! ne’er will she taste sweet rest again— 
For madness reigns in her troubled brain. 
For her boy she calls through day and night; 
In coldness—in darkness—in pale moon¬ 
light— 

“ My boy!—my boy!—have you Men my 
boy ?’* 

Not another thought doesher mind employ— 
Not a gleam of hope Bom the past can site 
borrow. 

As she wanders along in the grasp of her 
sorrow 1 

Newcastle, Dee. 2. 
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THE SNOW STORM. 

“ ’Tis only from the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a Supreme Being, that our 
calamities can be borne in that manner which becomes a man.”— Henry Mackenzie. 


In Summer, there is beauty in the 
wildest moors of Scotland, and the 
wayfaring man who Bits down for an 
hour’s rest beside some little spring 
that flows unheard through the 
brightened moss and water-cresses, 
’ feels his weary heart revived by the 
silent, serene, and solitary prospect. 
On every side sweet sunny spots of 
verdure smile towards him from a- 
mong the melancholy heather—unex¬ 
pectedly in the solitude a stray sheep, 
it may be with its lambs, starts half- 
alarmed at his motionless figure—in¬ 
sects large, bright, and beautiful come 
careering by him through the desert 
air—nor does the Wild want it* own 
songsters, the grey linnet, fond of the 
blooming furze, and now and then the 
lark mounting up to heaven above the 
summits of the green pastoral hills. 
During such a sunshiny hour, the 
lonely cottage on the waste seems to 
stand in a paradise; and os he rises 
to pursue his journey, the traveller 
looks back and blesses it with a 
mingled emotion of delight and envy. 
There, thinks he, abide the children 
of Innocence and Contentment, the 
two most benign spirits that watch 
over human life. 

But other thoughts arise in the 
mind of him who may chance to jour¬ 
ney through the same scene in the de¬ 
solation of Winter. The cold bleak 
sky girdles the moor as with a belt of 
ice—life is frozen in air and on earth. 
The silence is not of repose but ex¬ 
tinction—and should a solitary human 
dwelling catch his eye half-buried in 
tlic snow, he is sad for the sake of 
them whose destiny it is to abide far 
from the cheerful haunts of men, 
shrouded up in melancholy, by po¬ 
verty held ■ in thrall, or pining away 
in unvisited and untended disease. 

• But, in good truth, the heart of 
human life is but imperfectly discov¬ 
ered from its countenance ; and before 
we can know what the summer, or 
what the winter yields for enjoyment 
or trial to our country's peasantry, 
we must have conversed with them in 
their fields and by their firesides; and 
made ourselves acquainted with the 
powerful ministry of the Seasons, not 
over those objects alone that feed the 
eye and the imagination, but over all 
the incidents, occupations, and events 


that modify or constitute the existence 
of the poor. 

I have a short and simple story to 
tell of the winter-life of the moorland 
cottager—a story but of one evening 
—with few events and no signal catas¬ 
trophe—but which may haply please 
those hearts whose delight it is to 
think on the humble under-plots that 
are carrying on in the great Drama of 
Life. 

Two cottagers, husband and wife, 
were sitting by their cheerful peat- 
fire one winter evening, in a small 
lonely hut on the edge or a wide moor, 
at some miles distance from any other 
habitation. There had been, at one 
time, several huts of the same kind 
erected close together, and inhabited 
by families of the poorest class of day- 
labourers who found work among the 
distant farms, and at night returned 
to dwellings which were rent-free, 
with their little gardens won from the 
waste. But one family after another 
had dwindled away, and the turf-built 
huts had all fallen into ruins, except 
one that had always stood in the cen¬ 
tre of this little solitary village, with 
its summer-walls covered with the 
richest honeysuckles, and in the midst 
of the brightest of all the gardens. It 
alone now sent up its smoke into the 
clear winter sky—and its little end- 
window, now lighted up, was the on¬ 
ly ground star that shone towards the 
belated traveller, if any such ventured 
to cross, on a winter night, a scene so 
dreary and desolate. The affairs of 
the small household were all arranged 
for the night. The little rough poney 
that had drawn in a sledge, from the 
heart of the Black-Moss, the fuel by 
whose blaze the cotters were now sit¬ 
ting cheerily, and the little Highland 
cow, whose milk enabled them to live, 
were standing amicably together, un¬ 
der cover of a rude shed, of which one 
side was formed by the pcat-stack, 
and which was at once byre, and sta¬ 
ble, and hen-roost. Within, the clock 
ticked cheerfully as the fire-light 
reached its old oak-wood case across 
the yellow-sanded floor—and a small 
round table stood between*. covered 
with a snow-white clothJfeQ which 
were milk and oat-cakes, the morning, 
mid-day, and evening meal of these 
frugal and contented cotters. The 
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spades and the mattocks of the la- 
bourer were collected into one corner, 
and showed that the succeeding day 
was the blessed Sabbath—while on 
the wooden chimney-piece was seen 
lying an open Bible ready for family 
worship. 

The father and the mother were 
sitting together without opening 
their lips, but with their hearts over¬ 
flowing with happiness, for on this 
Saturday-night they were, every mi¬ 
nute, expecting to hear at the latch 
the hand of their only daughter, a 
maiden of about fifteen years, who was 
at service with a farmer over the hills. 
This dutiful child was, as they knew, 
to bring home to them “ her sair- 
worn penny fee,” a pittance which, in 
the beauty of her girl-hood, she earn¬ 
ed singing at her work, ami which, in 
the benignity of that sinless time, she 
would pour with tears into the bosoms 
she so dearly loved. Forty shillings 
a-year were all the wages of sweet Han¬ 
nah Lee—but though she woreat her la¬ 
bour a tortoise-shell comb in her au¬ 
burn hair, and though iu the kirk none 
were more becomingly arrayed than 
she, one half, at least, of her earnings 
were to be reserved tor the holiest of 
all purposes, and her kind innocent 
heart was gladdened when she looked 
on the little purse that was, on the 
long-expected Saturday-night, to be 
taken from her bosom, and put, with 
a blessing, into the hand of her father, 
now growing old at his daily toils. 

Of such a child the happy cotters 
were thinking in their silence. And 
well indeed might they be called hap¬ 
py. it is at that sweet season that 
filial piety is most beautiful. Their 
own Hannah had just outgrown the 
mere unthinking gladness of child¬ 
hood, but had not yet reached that 
time, when inevitable selfishness mixes 
with the pure current of love. She 
liad begun to think on what her af¬ 
fectionate heart had felt so long; and 
when she looked on the pile face and 
bending frame of her mother, on the 
deepening wrinkles and whitening hairs 
pf her father, often would sne lie 
weeping for their sakes on her 
midnight bed—-and wish that she 
were beside them as they slept, that 
she might kneel down and kiss 
them, and mention their names over 
and over again in her prayer. The 
parents whom before she had only 
loved, her expanding heart now also 
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venerated. With gushing tenderness 
was now mingled a holy fear and an 
awful reverence. She had discerned 
the relation in which she an only 
child stood to her poor parents now 
that they were getting old, anti there 
was not a passage in Scripture that 
spake of parents or of children, from 
Joseph sold into slavery, to Mary 
weeping below the Cross, that was not 
written, never to be obliterated, on 
her uncorrupted heart. 

The father rose from his seat, and 
went to the door to look out into the 
night. The stars were in thousands 
—and the full moon was risen. It 
was almost light as day, and the snow, 
that seemed encrusted with diamonds, 
was so hardened by the frost, that his 
daughter’s homeward feet would leave 
no murk on its surface. He lmd been 
toiling all day among the distant Cas¬ 
tle-woods, and, stiff and wearied as he 
now was, he was almost tempted to go 
to meet his child—but his wife's kind 
voice dissuaded him, and returning to 
the fireside, they began to talk of her 
whose image had been so long passing 
before them in their silence. 

“ She is growing up to be a bonny 
lassie,” said the mother, “ her long 
and weary attendance on me during 
my fever last spring kept her down 
awhile—but now she is sprouting fast 
and fair as a lily, and may the bless¬ 
ing of God be as dew and as sunshine 
to our sweet flower all the days she 
bloometh upon this earth." “ Aye, 
Agnes," replied the father, “ we arc 
not very old yet—though we are get¬ 
ting older—and a few years will bring 
her to woman’s estate, and what thing 
on this earth, think ye, human or 
brute, would ever think of injuring 
her ? Why, I was speaking about her 
yesterday to the minister as he was 
riding by, and he told me that none 
answered at the Examination in the 
Kirk so well as Hannah. Poor thing— 
I well think she has all the bible by 
neart—-indeed, she has read but little 
else—only some stories, too true ones, 
of the blessed martyrs, and some o’ 
the auld sangs o’ Scotland, in which 
there is nothing hut what is good, and 
which, to be sure, she sings, God bless 
her, sweeter than any laverock." “Aye 
—were we both to die this very night 
she would be happy. Not that she 
would forget us, all the days of her 
life. But have you not seen, husband, 
that God always makes the orphan 
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happy? None so little lonesome as 
they! They come to make friends o’ 
all the bonny and sweet things in the 
world around them, and all the kind 
hearts in the world make friends o' 
them. They come to know that God 
is more especially the father o’ them 
on earth whose parents he has taken 
up to heaven—and therefore it is 
that they for whom so many have 
tears, fear not at all for themselves, 
but go dancing and singing along like 
children whoso parents are both alive! 
Would it not be so with our dear 
Hannah? So douce and thoughtful 
a child—but never sad nor miserable 
—ready it is true to shed tears for 
little, but as ready to dry them up and 
break out into smiles! I know not 
why it is, husband, but this night 
my heart warms toward her beyond 
usual. The moon and stars are at 
this moment looking down upon her, 
and she looking up to them, as she 
is glinting homewards over the snow. 
I wish she were but here, and taking 
the comb out o’ her bonny hair and 
letting it all fall down in clusters 
before the fire, to melt away the cran- 
reucli!” 

While the parents were thus speak¬ 
ing of their daughter, a loud sugh of 
wind came suddenly over the cottage, 
and the leafless ash-tree under whose 
shelter it stood, creaked and groaned 
dismally as it passed by. The father 
started up, and going again to the door, 
saw that a sudden change had come 
over the face of the night. The moon 
had nearly disappeared, and was just 
visible in a dim, yellow, glimmering 
den in the sky. All the remote stars 
were obscured, and only one or two 
faintly seemed in a sky that half-an- 
hour before was perfectly cloudless, 
but that was now driving with rack, 
and mist, and sleet, the whole atmos¬ 
phere being in commotion. He stood 
for a single moment to observe the di¬ 
rection of this unforeseen storm, and 
then hastily asked for hiB staff. “ I 
thought I had been more weather- 
wise—A storm is coining down from 
the Coirnbrae-liawse, and we' shall have 
nothing but a wild night.” He then 
whistled on his dog—-an old sheep¬ 
dog, too old for its former labours— 
and set off to meet his daughter, who 
might then, for ought he knew, be 
crossing the Black-moss. The mother 
accompanied her husband to the door, 
and took a long frightened look at the 


angry sky. As she kept gazing, it be¬ 
came still more terrible. The last 
shred of blue was extinguished—the 
wind went whirling in roaring eddies, 
and great flakes of snow circled about 
in the middle air, whether drifted up 
from the ground, or driven down from 
the clouds, the fear-stricken mother 
knew v..«t, but she at least knew, that 
it seemed a night of danger, despair, 
and death. “ Lord have mercy on us, 
James, what will become of our poor 
bairn'” But her husband heard not 
her words, for he was already out of 
sight in the snow-storm, and she was 
left to the terror of her own soul in 
that lonesome cottage. 

Little Hannah Lee had left her 
master's house, soon as the rim of the 
great moon was seen by her eyes, that 
had been long anxiously watching it 
from the window, rising, like a joyful 
dream, over the gloomy mountain-tops; 
and all by herself she tripped along be¬ 
neath the beauty of the silent heaven. 
Still as she kept ascending and descend¬ 
ing the knolls that lay in the bosom of 
the glen, she sung to lerself a song, a 
hymn, or a psalm, without the accom¬ 
paniment of the streams, now all silent 
in the frost; and ever and anon she 
stopped to try to count the stars that 
lay in some more beautiful part of the 
sky, or gazed on the constellations that 
site knew, and called them, in her joy, 
by the names they bore among the 
shepherds. There were none to hear 
her voice, or see her smiles, but the ear 
and eye of providence. As on she 
glided, and took her looks from heaven, 
she saw her own little fireside-—her 
parents waiting for her arrival—the 
bible opened for Worship—her own 
little room kept so neatly for her, with 
its mirror hanging by the window, in 
which to braid her hair by the morn¬ 
ing light—her bed prepared for her 
by her mother’s hand—the primroses 
in her garden peeping through the 
snow—old Tray, who ever welcomed 
her home with nis dim white eyes— 
the poney and the cowfriends all, 
and inmates of that happy household. 
So stepped she along, while the snow- 
diamonds glittered around her fefet, 
and the frost wove a wreath of lucid 
pearls around her foreheads 

She had now reached the edge of 
the Black-moss, which lay half way 
between her master's and her father's 
dwelling, when she heard a loud noise 
coming down Glen-Scroe, and in a few 
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seconds she felt on her face some flakes 
of snow. She looked up the glen, and 
saw the snow-storm coming down, fast 
as a flood. She felt no fears; but she 
ceased her song ; and had there been 
a human eye to look upon her there, 
it might have seen a shadow on her 
face. She continued her course, and 
felt bolder and bolder every step that 
brought her nearer to her parents’ 
house. But the snow* storm had now 
reached the Black-moss, and the broad 
line of light that had lain in the direc¬ 
tion of her home, was soon swallowed 
up, and the child was in utter dark¬ 
ness. She saw nothing but the flakes 
of snow, interminably intermingled, 
and furiously wafted in the air, close 
to her head; she heard nothing but 
one wild, fierce, fitful howl. The 
cold became intense, and her little feet 
and hands were fast being benumbed 
into insensibility. 

“ It is a fearful change,” muttered 
the child to herself, but still she did 
not fear, for she had been born in a 
moorland cottage, and lived all her 
days among the hardships of the hills. 
,f What will become of the poor 
sheep,” thought she,—but still site 
.scarcely thought of her own danger, 
for innocence, and youth, and joy, are 
slow to think of aught evil befalling 
themselves, and thinking benignly of 
all living things, forget their own fear 
in their pity of others’sorrow. Atjast, 
she could no longer discern a single 
mark on the snow, either of human 
steps, or of sheep-track, or the foot¬ 
print of a wild-fowl. Suddenly, too, 
she felt out of breath and exhausted,— 
and shedding tears for herself at last, 
sank down in the snow. 

It was now that her heart began to 
quake with fear. She remembered 
stories of shepherds lost in the snow,— 
of a mother and child frozen to death 
on that very moor,—and, in a mo¬ 
ment, she knew that she was to die. 
Bitterly did the poor child weep, for 
death was terrible to her, who, though 
poor, enjoyed the bright little world 
of youth and innocence. The skies of 
heaven were dearer than she knew to 
her,—so were the flowers of earth. 
She had been happy at her work,— 
happy in her sleep,—happy in the kirk 
on Sabbath. A thousand thoughts 
had the solitary child,*-and in fier own 
. heart was a spring of happiness, pure 
,f;jmd undisturbed, as any fount that 
sparkles unseen all the year through 


in some quiet nook among the postoral 
hills. But now there was to be an 
end of all this,—she was to be frozen 
to death—and lie there till the thaw 
might come; and then her father 
would find her body, and carry it 
away to be buried in the kirk-yard. 

The tears were frozen on her checks 
as soon as shed,—and scarcely had her 
little hands strength to clasp them¬ 
selves together, as the thought of an 
over-ruling and merciful Lord came 
across her heart. Then, indeed, the 
fears of this religious child were calm¬ 
ed, and she heard without terror the 
plover’s wailing ay, and the deep boom 
of the bittern sounding in the moss. 
“ I will repeat the Lord’s Prayer." 
And drawing her plaid more closely 
around her, she whispered, beneath its 
ineffectual cover; “ Our father which 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, 
—thy kingdom come,—thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” Had 
human aid been within fifty yards, it 
could have been of no avail—eye could 
not see her—ear could not hear her in 
that howling darkness. But that low 
prayer was heard in the centre of eter¬ 
nity,—and that little sinless child was 
lying in the snow, beneath the all-see¬ 
ing eye of God. 

The maiden having prayed to her 
Father in Heaven—then thought of 
her father on earth. Alas! they were 
not far separated! The father was 
lying but a short distance from his 
child;—he too had sunk down in the 
drifting snow, after having, in less 
than an hour, exhausted all the 
strength of fear, pity, hope, despair, 
and resignation, that could rise in a 
father’s heart blindly seeking to rescue 
his only child from death, thinking. 
that one desperate exertion might 
enable them to perish in each other's 
arms. There they lay, within a stone’s 
throw of each other, while a huge 
snow-drift was every moment piling 
itself up into a more insurmountable 
barrier between the dying parent and 
his dying child. 

There was all this while a blazing 
fire in the cottage—a white spread 
table—and beds prepared for the fa¬ 
mily to lie down in peace. Yet was 
she who sat therein more to be pitied 
than the old man and the child stretch¬ 
ed upon the snow. “ I will not go to 
seek them—that would be tempting 
providence—and wilfully putting out 
the lamp of life, No! I will abide 
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here, and pray for their souls!’’ Then, 
as she knelt down, looked she at the 
useless fire burning away so cheerfully, 
when all she loved might be dying of 
cold—and unable to bear the thought, 
sheshrieked out aprayer, as if shemight 
pierce the sky up to the very throne 
of God, and send With it her own mi¬ 
serable soul to plead before him for 
the deliverance of her child and hus¬ 
band. She then fell down in blessed 
forgetfulness of all trouble, in the 
midst of the solitary cheerfulness of 
that bright-burning hearth—and the 
bible, which she had been trying to 
read in the pauses of her agony, re¬ 
mained clasped in her hands. 

Hannah Lee had been a servant for 
more than six months—and it was not 
to be thought that she was not beloved 
in her master's family. Soon after she 
had left the house, her master’s son, 
a youth of about eighteen years, who 
had been among the hills looking after 
the sheep, came home, and was disap¬ 
pointed to find that he had lost an 
opportunity of accompanying Hannah 
part of the way to her father’s cottage. 
But the hour of eight had gone by, 
and not even the company of young 
William Grieve could induce the kind- 
hearted daughter to delay setting out 
on her journey a few minutes beyond 
the time promised to her parents. “ I 
do not like the night,” said William— 
" there will be a fresh fall of snow soon, 
or the witch of Glen Scrae is a liar, 
for a snow cloud is hanging o'er tire 
Bircli-tree-linn, and it may be down 
to the Black-moss as soon as Hannah 
Lee.” So he called his two sheep¬ 
dogs that had taken their place under 
the long-table before the window, and 
set out, half in joy, half in fear, to 
overtake Hannah, and see her safely 
across the Black-moss. 

The snow began to drift so fast, 
that before he had reached the head of 
the glen, there was nothing to be seen 
but a little bit of the wooden rail 
of the bridge across the Sauch-burn. 
William Grieve was the most active 
shepherd in a large pastoral parish— 
he had often past the night among the 
the wintry hills for the sake of a few 
sheep, and all the snow that ever fell 
from heaven would not have made 
him turn back when Hannah Lee was 
before him; and as his terrified heart 
told him, in eminent danger of being 
lost.—As he advanced, he felt that 
it was no longer a walk of love or 


friendship, for which he had been glad 
of an excuse. Death stared hirn in 
the face, and his young soul, now be¬ 
ginning to feel all the passions of youth, 
was filled with phrenzy.. He had seen 
Hannah every day—at the fireside— 
at work—in the kirk—on holidays—at 
prayers—bringing supper to his aged 
parents—smiling ana singing about 
the house from morning till night. 
She had often brought his own meal to 
him among the hills—and he now found 
that though he had never talked to her 
about love, except smilingly and play¬ 
fully, that he loved her beyond wither 
or mother or his own soul. “ I will 
save thee, Hannah,” he cried with a 
loud sob, "or lie down beside thee 
in the snow—and we will die together 
in our youth." A wild whistling wind 
went by him, and the snow-flakes 
whirled so fiercely round his head, that 
he staggered on for a while in utter 
bliudness. He knew the path that 
Hannah must have taken, and went 
forwards shouting aloud, and stopping 
every twenty yards to listen for a 
voice. He sent his well-trained dogs 
over the snow in all directions—re¬ 
peating to them her name, " Han¬ 
nah Lee,” that the dumb animals 
might, in their sagacity, know for 
whom they were searching ; and as 
they looked up in his face, and set 
off to scour the moor, he almost be¬ 
lieved that they knew his meaning 
(and it is probable they did) and 
were eager to find in her bewilder¬ 
ment the kind maiden by whose hand 
they had so often been fed. Often 
went they off into the darkness, and 
as often returned, but their looks 
shewed that every quest had been in 
vain. Meanwhile the snow was of a 
fearful depth, and falling without in¬ 
termission or diminution. Had the 
young shepherd been thus alone, 
walking across the moor on his ordi¬ 
nary business, it is probable that he 
might have been alarmed for his own 
safety—nay that, in spite of all his 
strength and agility, he might have 
sunk down beneath the inclemency of 
the night and perished. But now 
the passion of nis soul carried him 
with supernatural strength along, and • 
extricated him from wreath and pitfal. 
Still there was no trace of poor Han¬ 
nah .Lee—and one of his dogs at last 
came dose to his feet, worn out en¬ 
tirely, and afVaid to leave its master— 
while the other was mute, and, as 
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the shepherd thought, probably una- and lifting the cold corpse in his arms, 
ble to force its way oat of some hoi- he kissed her lips, and her cheeks, and 
low or through some floundering her forehead, and her closed eyes, till, 
drift. Then he all at once knew that as he kept gazing on her face in utter 
Hannah Lee was dead—and dashed despair, her head fell baek on his shoul- 
himself down in the snow in a fit of der, and a long deep sigh came from 
passion. It Was the first time that her inmost bosom. “She is yet alive, 
the youth had ever been sorely tried thank God!"—and as that expression 
—all his hidden and unconscious love left his lips for the first time that 
for the fair lost girl had flowed up night, he felt a pang of remorse: 
from the bottom of his heart—and at “ 1 said, O God, that thou hadst for- 
once the sole object which had blessed saken us—I am not worthy to be sav- 
his life and made him the happiest of ed; but let not this maiden perish, for 
the happy, was taken away and cruelly the sake of her parents, who have no 
destroyed—so that sullen, wrathful, other child." The distracted youth 
baffled, and despairing, there he lay prayed to God with the same earnest¬ 
cursing his existence, and in too great ness as if he had been beseeching- a 
agony to think of prayer. “ God," fellow-creature, in whose hand was the 
he then thought, “ has forsaken me— power of life and of death. The pre- 
and why should he think on me, when sence of the Great Being was felt by 
he suffers one so good and beautiful as him in the dark and howling wild, and 
Hannah to be frozen to death," God strength was imparted to him as to a 
thought both of him and Hannah— deliverer. He bore along the fair 
and through his infinite mercy forgave child in his arms, even as if she had 
the sinner in his wild turbulence of been a lamb. The snow-drift blew 
passion. William Grieve had never not—the wind fell dead—a sort of 
gone to bed without joining in prayer glimmer, like that of an upbreaking 
—and he revered the Sabbath-day and and disparting storm, gathered about 
kept it holy. Much is forgiven to him—his dogs barked, and jumped, 
the human heart by him who so fear- and burrowed joyfully in the snow— 
fully framed it; and God is not slow and the youth, strong in sudden hope, 
to pardon the love which one human exclaimed, “ With the blessing of 
being bears to another, in his frailty God, who has not deserted us in our 
—even though that love forget or ar- sore distress, will I carry thee, Han- 
raign his own unsleeping providence, nah, in my arms, and lay thee clown 
His voice has told us to love one ano- alive in the house of thy father.” At 
ther—and William loved Hannah in tliis moment there 'were no stars 
simplicity, innocence, and truth. That in heaven, but she opened her dim 
she should perish was a thought so blue eyes upon him in whose bosom 
dreadftil, that, in its agony, God she was unconsciously lying, and said, 
seemed a ruthless being—“ blow— as in a dream, “ Send the ribbon that 
blow—blow—and drift us up for ever ties up my hair, as a keepsake to Wil- 
—we cannot be for asunder—O Han- liam Grieve.” “ She thinks that she is 
nah—Hannah—think ye not that the on her death-bed, and forgets not the son 
tearful God has forsaken us ?" of her master. It is the voice of God 

As the boy groaned these words that tells me she will not now die, and 
passionately through his quivering that, under His grace, I shall be her 
lips, there was a sudden lowness in deliverer.” 

the air, and he heard the barking of The short-lived rage of the storm 
his absent dog, while the one at his was soon over, and William could at- 
feet hurried off in the direction of the tend to the beloved being on his bo- 
sound, and soon loudly joined the som % The warmth of his heart scem- 
cry. It was not a bark of surprise— ed to infuse life into her's; and as he 
or anger—or fear—but of recognition gently placed her feet on the snow, till 
and love. William sprung up from ne muffled her up in his plaid,aswell as 
his bed in the snow, and with his in her own, she jnade an effort to stand, 
heart knocking at his bosom even to and wi,th extreme perplexity and be- 
sickness, he rushed headlong through wilderment faintly inquired, where 
the drifts, with a giant’s strength, and she was, and what fearml catastrophe 
fell down half dead with joy and ter- had befallen them ? She was, how- 
ror beside the body of Hannah Lee. ever, too weak to walk; and as her 
But he soon recovered from that fit, young master carried her along, she 
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murmured, " O William! what if my 
father be in the moor?—For if you 
who need care so little about me, have 
come hither, as I suppose, to save my 
life, you may be sure that my father 
sat not within .doors during the 
storm.” As she spoke it was calm 
below, but the wind was still alive in 
the upper air, and cloud, rack, mist, 
and sleet, were all driving about in the 
.sky. Out shone for a moment the 
'pallid and ghostly moon, through a 
rent in the gloom, and by that uncer¬ 
tain light, came staggering forward 
the figure of a man. “ Father—Fa¬ 
ther, cried Hannah—and his gray 
hairs were already on her cheek. The 
barking of the aogs and the shouting 
of the young shepherd had struck his 
ear, as the sleep of death was stealing 
over him, and with the last effort of 
benumbed nature, he had roused him¬ 
self from that fatal torpor, and prest 
through the snow-wreath that had 
separated him from his child. As yet 
they knew not of the danger each had 
endured,—but each judged of the o- 
ther’s suffering from their own, and 
father and daughter regarded one ano¬ 
ther as creatures rescued, and hardly 
yet rescued, from death. 

But a few minutes ago, and the 
three human beings who loved each 
other so well, and now feared not to 
cross the Moor in safety, were, as they 
thought, on their death-beds. Deliv¬ 
erance now shone upon them all like 
a gentle fire, dispelling that pleasant 
but deadly drowsiness; and the old 
man was soon able to assist William 
Grieve in leading Hannah along 
through the snow. Her colour and 
her warmth returned, and'her lover— 
for so might he well now be called— 
felt her heart gently beating against 
his side. Filled as that heart was 
with gratitude t» God, joy in her de¬ 
liverance, love to her father, and 
purest affection. for her master's son, 
never before had the innocent maiden 
known what was happiness—and never 
more was she to forget it. The night 
was now almost calm, and fast return¬ 
ing to its former beauty—when the 
party saw the first twinkle of the fire 
through the low window of the Cot¬ 
tage of the Moor. They soon were 
at the garden gate—and to relieve the 
heart of the wife and mother within, 
they talked loudly and cheerfully— 
naming each other familiarly, and 

Vor.. VII. 


laughing between, like persons who 
had known neither danger nor distress. 

No voice answered from within— 
no footstep came to the door, which 
stood open as when the father had 
left it in his fear/ and now he thought 
with affright that his wife, feeble as she 
was, had been unable to support the 
loneliness, and had followed nun out 
into the night, never to be brought 
home alive. As they bore Hannah 
into the house, this fear gave way to 
worse, for there upon the hard clay 
floor lay the mother upon her face, 
as if murdered by some savage blow. 
She was in the same deadly swoon 
into which she had fallen on her hus¬ 
band's departure three hours before. 
The old man raised her up, and'her 
pulse was still—so was her heatt— 
her 'face pale and sunken—and her 
body cold as ice. “ I have recovered 
a daughter,” said the old man, “ but 
I have lost a wife;” and he carried 
her, with a groan, to the bed, on 
which he laid her lifeless body. The 
sight was too much for Hannah, worn 
out as she was, and who had hitherto 
been able to support herself in the de¬ 
lightful expectation of gladdening her 
mother's heart by her safe arrival.— 
She, too, now swooned away, and, as 
she was placed on the bed beside her 
mother, it seemed, indeed, that death, 
disappointed of his prey on the wild 
moor, had seized it in the cottage, and 
by the fireside The husband knelt 
down by the bed-side, and held his 
wife’s icy hand in his, while William 
Grieve, appalled and awe-stricken, 
hung over his Hannah, and inwardly 
implored God that the night’s wild 
adventure might not have so ghastly 
an end. But Hannah's young heart 
soon began once more to beat—and 
soon as she came to her recollection, 
she rose up with a face whiter than 
ashes and free from all smiles, as if 
none had ever played there, and join¬ 
ed her father and young master in 
their efforts to restore her mother to 
life. 

It was the mercy of God that had 
struck her down to the earth, insensi¬ 
ble to the shrieking winds, and tile 
fears that would otherwise have killed 
her. Three hours of that wild 6torat 
had passed over her head, and she 
heard nothing more, than if she had 
been asleep m a breathless night of 
the summer dew. Not even a dream 
F 
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had touched her brain, and when she 
opened her eyes which, as she thought, 
had been but a moment shut, she had 
scarcely time to recal to her recollec¬ 
tion the image of her husband rush¬ 
ing out into the storm, and of a 
daughter therein lost, till she beheld 
that very husband kneeling tenderly 
by her bed-aide, and that very daugh¬ 
ter smoothing the pillow on which 
her aching temples reclined. But she 
knew from the white stedfast counte¬ 
nances before her that there had been 
tribulation and deliverance, and Bhc 
looked on the beloved beings minis¬ 
tering by her bed, as more fearfully 
dear to her from the unimagined dan¬ 
ger flrom which she felt assured they 
had been rescued by the arm of the 
Almighty. 

There is little need to speak of 
returning recollection, and returning 
strength. They had all now power to 
weep, and power to pray. The Bible 
had been lying in its place ready for 
worship—and the father read aloud 
that chapter in which ip narrated our 
Saviour’s act of miraculous power, by 
which he saved Peter from t the sea. 
Soon as the solemn thoughts awaken¬ 
ed by that act of mercy so similar to 
that which had rescued themselves 
from death had subsided, and they had 
all risen up from prayer, they gather¬ 
ed themselves in gratitude round the 
little table which had stood so many 
hours spread—and exhausted nature 
was strengthened and restored by a 
frugal and simple meal partaken of in 
silent thankfulhess, The whole story 
of the night was then calmly recited 
—and when the mother heard how 
the stripling had followed her sweet 
Hannah into the storm, and borne her 
in his arms through a hundred drifted 
heaps—and then looked upon her in 
her pride, so young, so innocent, and 
so beautiful, she knew, that were the 
child indeed to become an orphan, 
there was one, who, if there was either 
trust in nature, or truth in religion,’ 
would guard and cherish her all the 
days of her life. 

It was not nine o'clock when the 
storm came down from Glen Scrae 
upon the Black-moss, and now in a 
pause of silence the elock struck 
twelve. Within these three hours 


William and Hannah had led a life of 
trouble and of joy, that had enlarged 
and kindled their hearts within them 
—and they felt that henceforth they 
were to live wholly for each other s 
sakes. His love was the proud and 
exulting love of a deliverer who, under 
Providence, had saved from the frost 
and the snow the innocence and the 
beauty of which his young passionate 
heart had been so desperately enamour- , 
ed—and he now thought of his own 
Hannah Lee ever more moving about 
in his father’s house, not as a ser¬ 
vant, but as a daughter—and when 
some few happy years had gone by, 
his own most beautiful and most loving 
wife. The innocent maiden still call¬ 
ed him her young master—but was 
not ashamed of the holy affection 
which she now knew that she had long 
felt for the fearless youth on whose 
bosom she had thought herself dying 
in that cold and miserable moor. 
Her heart leapt within her when she 
heard her parents bless him by his 
name—and when he took her hand 
into his before them, and voWed be¬ 
fore that Power who had that night 
saved tjiem from the snow, that Han¬ 
nah Lee should ere long be his wedded 
wife—she wept and sobbed as if her 
heart would break in a fit of strange 
and insupportable happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid 
them farewell —“ my father will think 
I am lost,” said he, with a grave 
smile, “ and my Hannah’s mother 
knows what it is to fear for a child.” 

So nothing was said to detain him, 
and the family went with him to the 
door. The,skies smiled as serenely 
as if a storm had never swept before 
the stars—the moon was sinking from 
her meridian, but in cloudless splen¬ 
dour—and the hollow of the hills was 
hushed as that of heaven. Danger 
there was none over the placid night- 
scene—the happy youth soon crost the 
Black-Moss, now perfectly still—and, 
perhaps, just as he was passing, with 
a shudder of gratitude, the very spot 
where his sweet Hannah Lee had so 
nearly perished, she was lying down 
to sleep in her innocencp, or dreaming 
erf one now dearer to her than all 
on earth but her parents. 

Km; miis. 
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MOODS OF THE MIND. 

No I. 

* Despondency.—A Reverie. 

'Twa s on the evening of an August day, 

A day of clouds ahd tempest, that 1 stood 
Within the shade of over-arching wood, 

My bosom filled with visions of decay.; 

Around were strewed the shivered leaves, all wet; 

The boughs above were dripping; and the sky 
Threw down the shadows of despondency,— 

As if all melancholy things were met 

To blast this lower world. I leaned my side 
Against an oak, and sighed o'er human pride! 

I thought of life, and love, and earthly bliss. 

Of all we pine for, pant for, and pursue. 

And found them like the mist, or matin dew. 

Fading to nothingness in Time's abyss. 

Our fathers,—where are they ? The moss is green 
Upon the tablet that records their worth ; 

They have co-minglcd with their parent earth. 

And only in our dreams of yore are seen,— 

Our visions of the by-past, which have fled. 

To leave us wandering 'mid the buried dead. 

9 

I thought of men, who looked upon my face. 

Breathing, and life-like, breathless now and cold,— 

I heard their voices issuing from the mould, 

Amid the scenes that bear of them no trace. 

T thought of smiling children, who have sat 
All evening on my knees, and pressed my hand. 

Their cherub features and their accents bland,— 
Their innocence,—and their untimely fate;— 

How soon their flower was cropt, and laid below 
The turf, where daisies spring, and lilies blow. 

I thought of sunless regions, where the day 
Smiles not, and all is dreariness and death 
Of weltering oceans, where the winter’s breath 
Beats on the emerald ice, and rocky bay; 

I thought me of the old times,—of the halls 
Of ancient castles mouldering to the dust— 

Of swords, long used in war, bedimm’d with rust. 
Hanging in danky vaults, upon the walls. 

Where coffined warriors rest, amid the night 
Of darkness, never tinged by morning light. 

The unsheltered cattle lowed upon the plain;— 

The speckled frog was leaping 'mid the grass, 

Down to the lakelets edge, whose breast of glass 
Was wrinkled ouly by the tardy r£in. 

Dim was the aspect of the sullen sky;— 

The night scowled gloomier down:—I oouldpot throw 
From off my heart the weary weight of woe. 

But loathed the world, and coveted to die; 

Beholding only in the earth and air 
OincnB of desolation and despair." 



Moods of the Mind. 
Noll. 

The Woodland Glen. 


1. 

The sun is sinking behind the mountain. 

The Evening Star is bright. 

And the ceaseless gush of the twilight fountain 
Is heard, with calm delight, 

By the spirit, that far from the homes of men. 
Delights in the still of the woodland glen. 

2 . 

When the heart is sullen, and sad, and lonely. 

Mid worldly toil and care ; 

When pleasure, and friendship, and love forsaking. 
Behind leave blank despair. 

Oh! fly to the lone, the sequestered spot. 

Where Nature presides, and where man is not! 

3 . 

The hazel, the willow, and birch tree weeping. 
With tresses long and drear. 

Descending from slaty rocks, and steeping • 

Their boughs in waters clear; 

The flap of the night bird skimming by. 

And the drowsy hum of the beetle fly. 

4 >. 

The sound of the gentle rills, that tinkle 
Adown their pebbly beds ; 

The aspect of the stars that twinkle. 

The azure gloom that spreads, 

Soflen the troubled heart, and sooth 
The waves of the spirit, till all is smooth. 

5. 

If sorrow the blossom of manhood wither. 

If fortune prove unkind. 

If the world to thee is estranged, come hither 
And breathe the fragrant wind. 

And learn, that far from the snares of men. 

Peace and Liberty dwell in the woodland glen! 


No III. 

The Isle of Despair. A Vision. 


Coi.b blew the noisy winds unceasingly 
Across the waste, where nev*./ summer-flower. 
Expanding, spread its ‘bosom to the sun. 

Or drank the freshness of the matin dew; 
Where never tree was seen to rear Its head. 
Branching, nor verdure to o'erspread the lawn; 
Where sound was never heard, except rite roar 
Of battling elements—the sleety north 
When Eurus buffeted, or tortured waves 
Lashed foaming on the rocks—except the howl 
Of famished bears and sen birds; or the crash 
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Of frozen masses, with o’crwhclming force. 

That, bursting, thundered from the mountain-tops, 
And woke the slumbering echoes from repose. 

A solitary waste—a waste of snows— 

Bleak rocks and frozen waters—desolate. 

Beyond the painter's touch, or poet's thought. 

Dark precipices bound it, giant-like. 

Hiding their snowy scalps amid the clouds. 

And listening to the storms that growled below. 

And to the lazy ocean fathomless. 

In icy greenness, rolling with its waves. 

Sure to the voice of man these barren rocks 
Re-echoed never! sure, by human steps. 

Were never trodden these eternal snows. 

But silence, slumbering on her mountain, though 
Voiceless, hath governed since the first of time, 

A region darkened with the shadow of death! 

More bleak and blank, more desolate and drear. 

Than ever fancy conjured to the mind 
Of dreaming murderer, on his midnight couch. 

What moving creature stirs on yonder height. 

And, with his breath, disturbs the solitude ? 

Severed from all communion with mankind. 

For ever severed, like a ghost he stands 
Above the ocean, where ne cannot drown; 

And where, thro’ countless labyrinths of years. 

Years that have neither origin nor end. 

Summer nor sunshine, he is doomed to bear 

The burden of his solitude ; to drink 

The thoughts of gall and bitterness ; to feel 

The curse of immortality ; and long 

For death that mocks him still. His hollow eye. 

His haggard visage, ami his flowing beard. 

White as December’s billow, wind-enchafed. 

Bespeak the desolation of his soul; 

And as the she-wolf, when the hunter’s hand 
Hath robbed her of her young, with starting eye. 

And piercing howl, stands maddening in her den. 

So, in the torment, but without the power 
To utter it unto the winds of heaven. 

Voiceless he stood. 

The famished bear came by, * 
Grinding his teeth in famine ; in the path 
Prostrate he threw himself, and hoped for death 
Turning his eye towards her— 1 ’twas in vain ! 

Howling she fled in cruel mockery. 

And, with remorseless and unnatural rage, 

I saw her rush towards tyer suckling cubs. 

Dart on them in her hungry wretchedness. 

And crunch their young bones, with unfeeling maw! 

The clouds grew dark—the shadows hovered round— 
They hovered round, and compassed him about. 

As with a garment; and I heard a cry. 

Ear-piercing—horrible—a desolate cry— 

The circling hills re-echoed it; around 
They caught the tone, till faint and far away 
Lowly it died; and, listening there I heard. 

Alone, the weltering of the arcary sea. 
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No IV. 


Mark Macrabin, the Cameraman. 
(Continued from last Number.) 
Adventure with the Gypsiett. 


Mine honest and ancient friend, the 
Camcronian, having forsaken the gen¬ 
tle lady of Lagghill, and her kind and 
enthusiastic followers, thus continued 
his narrative. “ Truly, Miles Cameron, 
wise was he who rendered into rhyme 
that famous maxim of circumspection 
and prudence, ‘ Ay keep something 
to yoursel’, you scarcely tell to ony,' 
and wiser still would men be could 
they practise it. My next adventure 
was a strange one, and happened 
among a people of unstable residence, 
infirm faith, and imperfect morality. 
When I promised to relate my history, 
I might have held, by mental re¬ 
servation, the right of exercising my 
own judgment on indiscreet or un¬ 
seemly circumstances ; and truly, my 
adventure with the hopeful progeny of 
Bluck-at-the-banc is a thing not to be 
proclaimed in the public places. The 
profane songs and profaner conduct 
of a moving camp of roving gypsies 
will sound unseemly after the enthu¬ 
siastic hymns and hosannahs of my 
excellent friends the Buchanites. And 
yet there is a kind of pleasure in 
speaking of conduct and relating con¬ 
versation, of which prudence cannot 
wholly approve—it relieves the mono¬ 
tony of sedate thought, brings the 
sunny morning of youth upon us a- 
gain—it is a joy that the gravest in¬ 
dulge in—and so, with the quiet at¬ 
tention of my friend, and the inspir¬ 
ing aid of this potent ‘ peat reek,’ I 
shall proceed. 

“ Leaving Lagghill and Lagg's ru¬ 
ined tower behind me, I ascended a 
green eminence on the opposite side, 
and, looking back from its summit, 
saw the camp of our lady descending 
into the plain towards the stream of 
Dalgonar. It was conducted with all 
the precision, and much of the pomp, 
of a regular nfarch. Four men bear¬ 
ing green boughs inarched in front— 
two others followed, blowing at inter¬ 
vals on harvest horns—then came our 
lady, mounted on a white pouey, a 


present from the minister’s wife of 
Kipplekiimuer—a handmaiden on ei¬ 
ther side accompanied her on foot, and 
four men, bearing green branches, fol¬ 
lowed. The procession was closed by 
the congregation marching in mass, 
conducting a cavalcade of horses load¬ 
ed with the travelling equipage of the 
establishment. The men and the wo¬ 
men sung, alternately, verses of a wild 
hymn—between every verse the four 
men winded their horns, and thus they 
pursued their journey till they passed 
from my sight among the woods of the 
vale of Dalgonar. 

” From gazing on those respectable 
enthusiasts, I turned my face towards 
tlie river Nitli, my forlorn condition 
began to claim my concern, and J re¬ 
solved to pass into the moorland part 
of the parish of Closeburn, and seek 
employment as a shepherd. I was ac¬ 
quainted with several opulent Camc- 
roniaii moorland farmers, and I had a 
love for their patriarchal calling. I 
hid acquired, from tale and from song, 
a great liking to shepherds’ pipes, well 
replenished scrips, kilted damsels, and 
kitted whey. I thought, too, it was 
assuredly a pleasant thing to lie in the 
sun, on the green side of a high hill, 
with all my' flocks around me, listen¬ 
ing to the lilting o’ the laverocks, and 
daun'er with them down the green 
margin of a burn among the flowers 
and the primroses. Resolving to prove 
the charms of this primitive vocation, 

I hastened on my way, making the up¬ 
lands ring with the charming old 
Nithsdale song of the ' Wakerife 
Minnie.’ 

“ I soon found myself on the bor¬ 
ders of the old forest, which covers the 
eastern,, side of the hills of the Keir, 
and reaching down to the Nith, lines 
its margin with stately groves of ash, 
elm, and oak, the whole thickly inter¬ 
woven with hazel, mountain-ash, sloe- 
thorn, and green holly. Through 
these ancient groves, and chiefly on . 
the river bank, the laird had cut many 
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pathways, and as no one ever accused 
him of an aim in his improvements, 
his roads had singular terminations. 
One greensward winding-way led, 
with a kind of Will-o’-wisp wander¬ 
ing, to the sheer brink of one of the 
deepest pools in the river—another 
pathway pursued its course to the 
verge of an impassable thicket—and 
one, more beautiful still, chose to stop 
at the base of a steep rock, where the 
wild cats reared their young, and the 
eagle found a resting-place when he 
chose his first spring lamb from the 
flocks of Nithsdale, It was Ml three 
mi les of rough road round, to go by either 
the eastern or western extremity of the 
wood—and as the night was calm and 
unclouded, I leaped over the fence 
which defined, but did not defend, the 
limit of the forest, and setting my 
face for the green mountain of Queens- 
berry, went fearlessly forward. The 
way at first was exceedingly pleasant— 
the forest was portioned out into 
clumps of trees, the tall, and the 
dwarf, ami the shrub all intermixed, 
and among them green knolls and 
green sward plats were thick and de¬ 
lightful. The moon poured full on 
my path her slant and softened light, 
and showed the ring-doves and the 
rooks sitting in pairs abreast among 
the thickest branches. I crossed one 
or two of the laird’s roads, and rested 
myself on several of his hermitages, or 
rude lodges of dry stone, matted over 
floor, and wall, and root) with a thick 
and trailing mass of green ivy. Pro¬ 
ceeding onward, I entered the dark 
and untrodden bosom of the wood, nor 
did I enter it without awe. The trees, 
over-arching high above me, formed a 
roof thick and verdant, through which 
the moon could visit me with little of 
her cheering light, and the woocl- 
pigeons, having forsaken this thick and 
gloomy grove, left it to the undisturb¬ 
ed possession of the gleds and the 
hooded ravens. These birds of prey 
and evil omen sat visible on the upper 
boughs, evidently enjoying the luxury 
of the sweet evening. 

“ My progress was at last impeded by 
a natural barrier of thick green holly, 
which, sloping upwards, from the fo¬ 
rest-sward, formed a rampart fifteen 
feet high, as close and impassable as a 
wall of stone. Nature had woven this 
verdant tracery round a large green 
knoll in the centre of the wood: the 
peasants, from the seclusion and lieau- 


ty of the place, called it the “ Fairy 
Knowe.” But the folly of man had 
profaned the haunt of- the f Good 
Folk;’ the spade and the axe had cut 
their way through many a thicket of 
honeysuckle and holly, to the foot of 
this beautiful hillock, and two lodges, 
floored and thatched with ivy, seemed 
to promise centinels to watch the sa¬ 
cra} ground. Into this winding path 
it was my fortune to fall, as I endeav¬ 
oured to force my way round the en¬ 
closure of holly, and I obtained a 
sight, for the first time, of the famous 
Fairy Knowe, reposing in the silent 
splendour of moonlight. The folly of 
tlie laird had not halted at the foot of 
the hillock ; it had found its way to 
the summit. In the very centre of 
the Fairy, ring a square tower of mason¬ 
ry had been constructing for many 
ears, and had already reached the 
eight of forty feet, with buttress, 
loop-hole, and embrazure. The laird 
hail some hopes of finding a use for it. 
He had long hesitated about a suitable 
name. When his masons were weary 
with building houses, whose ponder¬ 
ous roofs and impending battlements 
scared away all tenants—with raising 
stone walls round fields which lacked 
nourishment for a thistle—and with 
rearing buttresses of mortar and stone 
on scaurs and burn-banks, to preserve 
trees from falling that were not worth 
tenpence—when they had finished all 
these, away they marched with trowel 
and hammer, to the Fairy Knowe, to 
add another annual yard to the alti¬ 
tude of this new Babel. 

“ I stood and looked on this mass of 
mortar and rock, which encumbered 
this romantic hillock, but I soon found 
another subject for contemplation. Ad¬ 
vancing through an arch-way, cut out 
of the holly rampart by the removal of 
a dwarf-bush, I observed the building, 
unfinished though it was, was inhabit¬ 
ed,’ for a thin blue smoke curled slow¬ 
ly towards the moon, and a light glim¬ 
mered from all the lower loop-holes. 
The character of those who had thus 
chosen to themselves an habitation, 
and entered as tenants at will, requir¬ 
ed little waste of thought. A dozen , 
of asses, all tethered and reposing 
round the building, were to me as 
sure a sign of a troop of gypsies, as 
the personal assuiance ol‘ the patriarch 
of the tribe himself; and this assur¬ 
ance was not long wanting. Advancing 
with a rash eagerness to reconnoitre. 
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my foot touched one of the wires 
which those wary nocturnal visitants 
had placed in the path, and connected 
with a cracked bell behind the seat of 
their leader. I felt the touch, and 
heard a kind of riven clang; when out 
started to the door the hoary leader of 
the horde himselfj even as a spider 
runs forth when a fly touches the ex¬ 
tremes t thread of her mesh. I longed 
to fly, but I knew flight was vain, and 
certainly dangerous; and so I stood 
unconcerned, and still gazing on the 
tree-tops and the unfinished tower, 
like any youth smitten with the de¬ 
sire of verse-making. The ancient 
gypsey looked forth on me in silence, 
and with caution; several round bullet 
heads, covered with a profusion of 
sooty and curled locks, soon came as 
auxiliaries in the scrutiny, and I had 
hopes they would let me depart in 
peace, for I heard something like a 
suppressed voice of command and ad¬ 
monition,—but I was soon undeceiv¬ 
ed. In a moment a young powerful 
man freed himself from the grasp of the 
patriarch, and came darting forward on 
me, making bounds something like the 
springs of a wild cat. I saw the gleam 
of a dagger or a knife under the long 
loose sleeve of his coat. He accosted 
me in a harsh rough voice. ‘ Rab 
Spoolpin, deevil are ye doing here, sae 
far frae yere heddlesmistaking me 
for the son of a Cameronian weaver, 
who volunteered his gift of prayer to 
sick and despairing maidens, and often 
was seen by the gypsies returning 
from these nocturnal visits of consola¬ 
tion. Out came the gypsey’s dagger 
as he spoke, and I lifted my staff and 
fronted him firmly. ‘ God, sir, cast 
away your kibling, or may I be whup- 
pet through the burning pit wi’ the 
gray tail of my auld ass, if I disnae 
gie ye red sowen for yere wab, and 
that frae 'neath yere fifth rib.' I as¬ 
sured him I came for no harm; that I 
had lost my way, and was sorry for 
disturbing him. His wrath abated 
nothing. ‘ Cast down yere rung,' said 
lie, in a voice choking with ftiry, * or 
by the stars I'se shaw ye what kind o’ 
scarlet yere best bleede’s of.' I still 
held my staff; and he made a spring 
at me with his naked dagger. Though 
I was but seventeen I was both stout 
and stubborn. I presented the long 
and sharp iron socket of my oak Btaff 
a gain st my assailant's naked bosom, 
and kept him off. The patriarch, fol- 
J . l 


lowed by two more of the tribe, now 
came up; and the old man, throwing 
himself between us, said to my adver¬ 
sary in red and keen wrath, * Curse 
yere madness— yet wad breed discord 
atween twa bosom banes—ye aye gang 
atween the sappy bark and the sweet 
tree—if ye gang on i’ thae reckless 
gates, there’ll no be a blade o' gross 
for our beasts, or a gray stone to lay 
our ain heads on, i’ the wide world— 
Clod down yere knife, or Til burn 
powder under yere nose.’ With a 
growling voice and a stormy brow, the 
young desperado disposed of liis knife. 
The patriarch, looking on me for a-mo- 
ment, took me kindly by the hand, 
and said, * I vow by the banes o' my 
forefathers—by a’ my sowdering irons 
and rain-horn spoons, no forgetting 
twelve as good asses as ever pu’d grass, 
that this stripling is nae scent-tlie-sod, 
nae track-the-dew and thread-the-wood 
to that auld tlonard justice. Cur sail 
Collieson—but a sonsie and sure ac¬ 
quaintance, even young Mark Mac- 
rubin, turned out o’ haddin and hame 
for singing the sweet tune o’ Stroud- 
water—Lord, lad, ye may sing what 
ye like for me—I’m no religious.’ 
With this comforting assurance he led 
me, silent and loath, to the door of his 
tenement, followed by his comrades, 
murmuring a kind of hoarse welcome 
to their new associate. 

“ Alarmed and sorrowful as I. was, 
I could not avoid remarking the care 
and circumspection with which this es¬ 
tablishment was guarded against sur¬ 
prise, and prepared for resistance or 
retreat. Not only were wires, connect¬ 
ing themselves with a small bell in the 
house, placed double across the ave¬ 
nue, but on the other side of the hil¬ 
lock an opening was made in the ram¬ 
part of thick holly, large enough to 
allow a loaded ass to march through, 
and the boughs were tied back with 
small cords, so that, by cutting the 
bands, the hedge assumed in a mo¬ 
ment its natural and impenetrable ap¬ 
pearance. This verdant archway open¬ 
ed into the thickest and most inaccess¬ 
ible part of the forest, and in a min¬ 
ute all commodities likely to be re- 
claimedby their late owners, namely, 
the produce of the fold, the furrow, or 
the nenroost, could be removed into 
the wood, together with two or three 
of the most warlike of the tribe, re¬ 
ducing the roving camp to a domestic 
look— from the hostile aspect of war. 
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to the harmless posture of a peace es¬ 
tablishment. The asses, too, lay all 
ready, with panniers bound on their 
backs, ready to receive the domestic 
wealth of the tribe, should hasty mea¬ 
sures be necessary. 

" The patriarch conducted me into 
the very middle of his establishment; 
and there I beheld a scene of a new 
and a singular kind. A large fire 
flamed and glowed in the bottom of a 
‘turret destined to contain the future 
stair, and though the hour was late, 
wood liad been heaped on with unspar¬ 
ing hand. The skm of a sheep, lately 
separated from the fat ■ carcase, and 
which bore the mark and birn of Cur- 
san Collieson fair and legibly upon it, 
was hung on the wall; the skins of se¬ 
veral hares were hung beside it; nor 
did I fail to observe a brace of fat 
turkeys, and half-a-dozen plump pul¬ 
lets, which but the evening before 
graced the innumerable roosts of the 
laird of Caponcrapia, a neighbouring 
gentleman, eminently skilled in the 
whole domestic mystery of hatching, 
feeding, fattening, strangling, dress¬ 
ing and finally devouring, all denomi¬ 
nations of carcasses that carried feath¬ 
ers, with the exception, I have heard, 
of the raven and the owl. On the 
floor, elevated by layers of boughs and 
sheaves of straw, 'out of which the 
barnman’s flail had not removed the 
corn, for they were abstracted from a 
new-shorn field, were made six or 
eight beds, plentifully heaped with 
blankets, and covered with those 
thick and ample wool quilts, for 
which the moorland looms of the 
Sanquhar were once so celebrated. 
From beneath these peeped out a va¬ 
riety of heads, large and little, and 
their thick masses of sooty and cur¬ 
ling locks were not incommoded by 
caps or any kind of restraint. The 
shining and swarthy glances, and the 
tawned looks, told of an uncorruptt*d 
race of .gypsies; a laugh at my con¬ 
sternation circulated speedily from lair 
to lair, the lesser heads all ducking 
below the covers, or peeping out, as 
the mirth rose or subsided. The rest 
of the establishment presented no ob¬ 
jects of repose, and it appeared to me 
that the portion of the tribe who de¬ 
dicated their labours to sunshine were 
now in their places of slumber, while 
the minions of the moon were exerci¬ 
sing tlieir calling under the beams of 
their patron planets. Two brawny 
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and smoky personages sat beside a 
reeking cauldron of water, pursuing 
the art and calling of manufacturing 
ram-horn spoons. Nor did they con¬ 
fine their labours to the wrinkled &nd 
crooked horns of the ram; the green 
and transparent horns of the heifer, 
and the huge and darker daggers of the 
bull, alike demanded the application of 
their craft. Nor were their produc¬ 
tions confined to the tables of the far¬ 
mer and the peasant, they appeared in 
their most laboured and delicate shapes 
on the sideboards of country lairds, 
and even barons. Others Of the tribe 
polished and ornamented the shafts 
and the mouths of the spoons, but the 
chieftain himBelf was the only person 
present who could inlay them with 
silver ornaments, make a clear toned 
whiBtle in the shaft of a punch ladle, 
or fashion a horn into a harvest bugle. 
Indeed my appearance had interrupted 
his labours at a long and very beauti¬ 
ful horn which he was preparing, as a 
present to the daughter of a neigh¬ 
bouring laird; it was to have a band 
and a mouth-piece of silver, and the 
name of the rural heroine was pro¬ 
mised in addition to these embellish¬ 
ments. This was no common horn— 
it was shed from the head of a living 
bull—no ordinary occurrence—(and it 
is currently credited, thata living cow's 
horn <ian cure sundry diseases); I have 
since heard the damsel wind it long and 
loudly myself; with the same horn she 
cracked the collar-bone of a lad when he 
first made love to her, and said, “ Him 
that marries me shall blaw o' his 
horn”—and what woman prophecies 
of that kind, she commonly brings to 
pass. On the other side of the fire, 
appeared others of the fraternity, pur¬ 
suing a more noisy occupation—repair¬ 
ing fractured kettles, and copper sauce 
pans, and cementing and clasping glass 
and china. Nor aid they lack tools 
for defence, as well as for trade- 
Against the wall lay several long and 
rusty swords, five or six dirks or knives,, 
and a couple of good firelocks. Gius, 
and traps, nets, and fish-spears, were 
in abundance. Each man was armed 
with a long cut and thrust knife, 
sheathed in nis coat sleeves when he 
went abroad. A dagger of this de¬ 
scription, with a brace-of old fashion¬ 
ed silver mounted pistols, depended 
from, the girdle of the chieftain. They 
amounted to fifteen in all—seven men, 
three women, and five children. - 
G 
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Mark Macralin , 

With a face of mustered courage 
and resignation I sat down on an ass's 
old pannier beside the chieftain, and 
submitted with silence and fear to the 
sharp scrutiny of many members of 
the tribe, and which continued for se¬ 
veral minutes. One fellow, with a 
sinister cast of face, affected to mea¬ 
sure me over with the scrupulous at¬ 
tention of a hunter after the bumps 
and knobs which men have discovered 
indicative of an evil genius. “ I’ll haud 
a horn spoon,” said he, “ to a hand¬ 
ful of meal,” uniting in his wager his 

E ast and present professions, for he 
ad begged meal down the wafer of 
Krnnel, and baked bread up the water 
of Scaur, “that this younker comes like 
a hoodie craw before a flock of ravens— 
he'll lilt up a psalm, and a dozen of 
gullies will come and sneg our thrap- 
ples."—“ D’ye think sae, Sandy 
Macfen,” said the brawny despera¬ 
do, who had drawn his knife on me 
before—“ Dash it, dy’e think sae— 
by a' the bells o’ Gotterbeg, and there 
were ance seventeen o’ them, I'll slit 
his weazon, if he sings a sang or a 
psalui here—or opens a lip, save for a 
horn spoon—dom me if I disnae”— 
and he half unsheathed his knife, to 
show his sincerity. “ Hoot, hoot, 
Jamie,” said a gypsie, whose dialect 
announced a stark Galwegian, laying 
aside, at the same time, a most in¬ 
tractable ram-horn he was straight¬ 
ening—“ od yere aye sa%fear’d—faith 
ye’ll quarrel with the very mools, be¬ 
cause nrtools makes graves, and may 
make yours, if ye dinnaglower through 
hemp, and gang for dissection—od 
ye'll die ere yere day comes through 
nought but fear.”—Gypsie Jamie, who 
was a fiery man of Annandale, and long 
a companion in the famous horde of 
the Kennedies of the Hightae, stared 
on the Galwegian at this sally, the 
redness of wrath rising triumphant 
o’er his dusky complexion. The Gal¬ 
wegian, however, bearing the name, 
and boasting of a share in the blood 
of the potent, and ancient family of 
the Macgrahs, returned the stare of 
the borderer, nothing daunted—and 
said—“ Let me tell ye, man. I’ve sauld 
mony a spoon, and got mony a bite 
and soup frae the name of Macrabin— 
and by the dunnerin Troughs o' 
Tongland, if ye touch this bairn wl' 
it harmfU* hand. I'll make a cart-road 
H? the worms through amang yere 
ribs.” In the midst of this unexpected 
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altercation, a ripe and handsome young 
woman, the grand-daughter of the chief¬ 
tain, made her appearance from the 
remotest end of the hall.—She drew a 
sanquhar mantle, or rather, a counter¬ 
pane, from her shoulders, as she ad¬ 
vanced, leaving her person arrayed in 
the extreme simplicity of her tribe. 
“ Hooly, hooly," said the damsel, 
stepping between the contending de¬ 
pendants of her tribe, holding the 
mantle in her hand, ready to east upon 
the daggers, which were expected to 
be drawn. Her stature was rather 
above the middle size—her whole per¬ 
son shaped like the most perfect pro¬ 
duction of a statuary—firm, full, and 
elegant—and her carriage erect, wild, 
and unconstrained. Her locks, long 
and curling, flowed freely on her 
shoulders—and her large dark eyes 
sat shining under a close mass of raven 
curls, with which nature hail striven 
to conceal a high and polished fore¬ 
head. “ Hooly, hooly, said the fear¬ 
less damsel—folly has been and will 
be the downfall of our race. The hard 
hand o’ the law, with a halter in’t, 
cares for neither yere red anger, nor 
yere sharp dirks—drap yere wrath— 
will ye be fierce with ane anither, and 
fear'd for a' beside—yere just like twa 
corbies, pyking out ane anither’s een 
o’er a dead lamb, when the gun o’ the 
shepherd’s cocked at their crapins.— 
Wecl may I say, the days o’ our might 
are gane—and Kate Marshall maun 
be wife to some soulless coof, wlia 
wants the courage to cock a pistol, and 
sense to haud his hands from folk’s 
hen hawks—she’ll be brided in a 
mortclaith sooner.”' 

All applauded this speech of the 
oung heroine, and their wrath had a 
rief truce. The Annandale desper¬ 
ado named “ Jamie o’ the dub o' 
Dryfe,” threw his knife at his feet, 
and cried aloud,—“ Weel said, ye 
bonny chicken o’ the bauld blue hen. 
By the best haft to a steel blade, and 
that's a strang shackle-bane—and by 
the best sheath for a sharp gully, and 
that's an enemy’s wame, ye’re a bauld 
lass, and a bonny—dome me, if thou 
isnae. By a’ the tup horns o’ Dryfe, 
I wish auld Daddie Clinkkettle would 
sowder us together, and cry. The Bri¬ 
dal’s done—bairns to bed.” The 
fierce dignity with which the offended 
heroine greeted this audacious pro¬ 
posal from a dependant, might have be¬ 
come a queen of the Amazons. Shedrcw 
' G 
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herself back,.adding, by the movement, 
a nail on my auld elwand to her na¬ 
tural height, and shook back the pro¬ 
fusion of raven curls from her brow. 
Her swarthy eyes glimmered fearful¬ 
ly bright, and words to give utterance 
to all this visible scorn and wrath 
were ready to pass her lips, when the 
interposition of a hitherto unheeded 
and silent dependant took all attention 
away from meaner things. Ere the 
hero of the Dub o’ Dryfe had conclud¬ 
ed his address, a young and powerful 
man, who sat cementing china in the 
corner, and who had regarded all that 
had hitherto happened as common oc¬ 
currences, began to shew the deep in¬ 
terest he took in this unexpected pro- 

f iosal. He started up, muttering, as 
le rose, some of the readiest words in 
which fury manifests herself—the 
forerunners of the fiercest language 
and the most desperate deeds, and the 
china he was repairing was crushed to 
dust against the distant walls of the 
room. “ By the cravat of your Grand¬ 
father,” said he to the man of Dryfe, 
“ and that was a hempen one—and 
by the hand that fitted it on, and that 
was the hangman's, I shall save the 
collar that’s destined to grace the 
craigs of your kindred all future 
trouble, if ye dare but to touch the 
hand of my cousin, bonny Kate Mar¬ 
shall.'’ To this speech, in which, per¬ 
haps, the jealousy of rivalry embitter¬ 
ed the cup of offence that had been 
proffered to the lips of his kindred, the 
man of Drysdale replied with a loud 
and discordant laugh, something like 
the shrieking scream of the owl when, 
with expanded wiu^s, it comes pounce 
on its prey. His face grew black as 
death, and even dilated with the in¬ 
fernal smile which curled his lips, 
and his whole frame quivered with 
rage—it was only for a moment. He 
seized the mortal weapon, which lay 
at his feet, by the point, and launched 
it with amazing force at the head of 
the cousin of Kate Marshall. But he 
hod to combat with a man far more 
cool, and equally desperate as hitnself. 
He ducked his head as a .water-hen 
does when the fowler’s gun flashes ; 
the dangerous missile .grazed his hair 
as he sunk, and flying for beyond, 
sunk deep into the pannier of an olu 
ass, the property of the Patriarch him¬ 
self, which, covered with a worn 
mantle, and caparisons of untanned 
leather, stood ruminating over a sheaf 
of fresh corn in the comer. The ass, 
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at this aggression, addressed to the 
hand from which the harm proceeded, 
a deep and dolorous bray—a moving 
cry of the most pathetic expostulation ; 
and, snapping its halter in two, came 
rushing between the gypsey comba¬ 
tants, effectually shielding them from 
the mortal thrusts which, with bared 
swords, they were aiming at each 
other. 

During this period of controversy 
and aggression, the chieftain sat on the 
old pannier with most perfect com¬ 
posure and unconcern ; he heard all, 
but heeded none ; and seemed, by his 
sileqce, to decide that the death of one 
or two of the most ferocious and tur¬ 
bulent of his gang would be an accept¬ 
able event. He even applied himself 
with more than common diligence to 
the construction of a silver mouth¬ 
piece for the living cow's horn, and I 
cannot say that nis skill in this ele¬ 
gant craft; was abated by the mortal 
conclusion to which his .dependants 
seemed hastening ; nay, he even gave 
one “ tout” on the instrument, for the 
apparent purpose of proving the merit 
of nis labour; but as it was uttered at 
the moment the dirks were drawn, I 
suspect he internally considered it as 
a bugle npte to battle.. But this com¬ 
posure was soon to be shaken. The 
moment he perceived what had be¬ 
fallen his ancient and favourite ass, 
he started from his seat with unex¬ 
pected agjhty, and pulling a 'silver 
mounted pistol from his girdle, cock¬ 
ed it, and unbuckled the panniers of 
the animal. The ashen hue of his 
cheek waxed of a kindlier colour when, 
on removing the caparisons, he dis¬ 
covered that the missile had drawn 
blood, but only penetrated skin deep. 
It had been thrown from a hand so 
desperate and so powerful, that it 
forced its way through among two 
bunches of horn spoons, and the lid of 
a brass sauce-pan. The old man un¬ 
cocked his pistol, replaced it in his 
belt, and, stroking the neck of the old 
and conscious animal, said, with a 
visible and tender kindness, u Thou 
auld sonssie beast—thou best piece of 
ass's flesh that ever cropped corn— 
thou that hast balanced spoons on thy 
back to Mall Marshall and her seven¬ 
teen lad weans, and seen them all laid 
under the green turf, waes me! The 
living hand that harms thy life shall 
soon belong to a dead man, else let 
never map trust a spark wi’ powder 
mair.” So saying, he led the aged 
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animal back to its stance, adding a 
piece of wheat bread to its pittance of 
corn, and then slowly returned and 
resumed his seat. All this passed in 
a few moment’s space. I had seen 
blood heated, and blood spilt at fairs, 
at trystes, and even at hill preachings, 
but I had never witnessed mortal 
weapons drawn in mortal wrath before; 
and I began to look around for some 
edge tool to defend myself during the 
general strife which I saw approach¬ 
ing. But the moment the chieftain 
cocked his pistol, a signal, I under¬ 
stood afterwards, that ne was deeply 
incensed, and resolved to punish» the 
men who fronted each other in des¬ 
perate and deadly opposition, and all 
those who were preparing to second 
them, recoiled and dropt their wea¬ 
pons, and stood silent and dark, wait¬ 
ing to see on whom the storm would 
burst. The old man, however, sing¬ 
led out no one for punishment either 
by eye or by word, but, seated in his 

E annier, resumed his labour at the 
arvest-horn, with an unruffled com¬ 
posure worthy of a saint. All the 
others, weary of the monotony of op¬ 
position and strife, resumed tiieir em¬ 
ployments—the chieftain began to 
croon, or sing in an under tone, agyp- 
*ey ballad of ancient adventure—the 
Galwegian tinker, imitating the ex¬ 
ample of the chief, ranted out some 
stray verses, which required the puri¬ 
fying pen of those who make family 
Fieldings, and family Shak^eares, and 
the hammer of the hero of the Dub o' 
Dryfe produced, from the bottom of an 
old cauldron, a corresponding clamour, 
for he was much too angry for song. 

Peace having resumed her reign 
once more in the unfinished mansion' 
of the Laird of Collieson, the gypsie 
damsel, Katherine Marshall, walked 
slowly away to her place of repose, 
shrouding her beauties as she went in 
the Sanquhar mantle. u Damsel," said 
the chieftain, stopping her, “ hast thou 
ought on spit, in cauldron, in bottle 
or in basket, to comfort this canine 
youth with—he has been leaping on 
the top of the Lagg hill for three lang 
nights and a day, holding his two 
hands to the canid ffloon, with deel 
Goupit qfween his* lips, save the fiz- 
zenleSs verse of a sang.” Willingly, 
and with a smile that came direct from 
the heart, the maiden turned back, 
and said—“ It is nigh the sapper 
hour, and the strange lad trill like 
company—a single spoon is aye laithu- 


ful”—and so she proceeded to prepare 
supper, glad to be the means of plac¬ 
ing horns reeking with delicious soup 
in her companion’s hands, instead of 
cold and merciless steel. Two loaded 
panniers wore placed on the floor, a 
cloth was spreud over them—of its 
whiteness I have little to say—and a 
slnaf of horn spoons was thrown down 
loose on this simple supper board. 
The clatter of these instruments of 
good cheer was the signal for supper, 
and instantly from all parts of the 
house came man and woman, and 
squatted down as they arrived around 
the table. From a cauldron that had 
sometime simmered on the fire, the 
damsel came Charged, in succession, 
with two capacious basins turned out 
of the solid bole of a plane tree, and 
hooped with bands of copper—she 
placed them on the board, and the sa¬ 
voury steam of hares, and hens, and 
onions, ascended thick and luscious, 
and eddyed round our heads. A cake 
of meal, brown and thick, and bearing 
the knuckle marks of the maiden who 
brought it, was placed beside each per¬ 
son, the spoons were snatched up, and 
all seemed to await the signal to com¬ 
mence—grace, I dare not presume to 
call it—from the lips of the chieftain 
—whatever the old man's wishes were 
—he was forestalled by the impatient 
Galwegean of the lineage of the Mac- 
grabs, who, plunging his spoon into 
one of the basins, sang out, “ Ram 
horns a piece and liae done wc’t," ami 
instantly the spoons passed from the 
dish to the lip, and from the lip to the 
dish, with a rapidity I had never seen 
equalled. The soup, thick and brown, 
and delicious, and thickened with 
fowls both wild and tame and other 
choice things, began to vanish before 
the application of the guests. The 
damsel, who had seated herself beside 
me, and furnished my hand with a 
good implement of green horn, invited 
me, by many a kind look, to prove tHe 
merits of her cookery. This I per¬ 
formed with a good will, and a celeri¬ 
ty almost rivalling the proverbial 
prowess of llughie Iliddlcstane, who 
supped the porridge of three mowers, 
to show he had no ill will to the 
house. My ability at the spoon was 
welcomed in the kindest manner, and 
the chieftain said, in his softest tone, 

,f Fair fall ye, lad—ye're a red-handed 
chield—slow to meat and slow to 
wark—ye’ll either make a good spoon 
or spill a fait horn*" 
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As soon as we had emptied the nae better weapon in his hands than 
basins of their savoury contents, the the jail-door, (it had once been a har- 
damsel removed them, and in their row,) whilk he reft fVae the bands, and 
place produced a large jar full of cleared his way through the seven 
smuggled brandy. Drinking cups corporations of King Bruce’s borough, 
made of horn, both deep and wide, ac- He was a rough unsonsic chield, and” 
companied it, and the guests proceed- lost his life through the fault of 
cd to replenish and empty them with strang hemp, when lie was but twenty 
the regularity and rapidity of platoon years auld and twa. But where was 
firing. The gloom and wrath which there a man like our ain Tam Mar- 
were visible on the brows of the Gal- shall, known in his own sangs by the 
wegean, the man of Dryfe Dubs, and name of Galloway Tam, who had sic 
the fiery cousin of Kate Marshall, be- a cunning hand that he stole the 
gan to brighten up, smiles were sue- purse of Serjeant Macraw from his 
ceeded by opener mirth—mirth by very belt, as he paid him for a new 
laughter, loud, and long, and bolster- snuff-mull, and sl for a wager o’ twall 
ous. The names of the ancient heroes pennys—and, by my fay, he had a 
and heroines of the clan wer§ toasted, hand as strang as it was cleaning, for 
and the toasts were accompanied by he fought the het-blooded Highland- 
brief notices and allusions to their er wi’ a crabtree stick against cauld 
characters and their achievements.— steel for a round sound hour, and 
The chieftain, hoary and furrowed, then gae him back his purse to mend 
and his might subdued by the force his sair banes." “ Ah, grandfather," 
of eighty years and odd, sat up erect, said Kate Marshall, “ my uncle was 
and joyous as the glories of ancient the pride o' ancient Galloway. Corn- 
times arose to his recollection. The pared with him, what are those hand- 
light of youth came back to his faded less and heartless coofs that carry on 
eyes in fitful and broken gleams.— the calling now—reavers of auld wives 
“ Ah ! lads,” said he, with a tone of haddins, and robbers of hen-roosts.— 
sorrowful reflection, and conscious that And yet thae sackless sinners sigh for 
he was fallen on evil days and among the hand o’ strang Tam Marshall's 
little men, ,4 the lines are .sadly niece—of a’ the miseries and dools 
changed—and man, one*stately and that women are doomed to dree, that 
stark, is now stunted and feckless— of bearing bairns to a gomeril is the 
where is the fallow now like black saddest and the sairest.” “ And what 
Jamie Macall, the game cock of Glen- serves all this sighing about auld 
mannah, who threw a fat wether o’er times," slftd the descendant of the 
the West Bow Port of Edinburgh, on Macgrabs of Galloway, “ the days are 
a wager of a plack with a porter." gane when a stark chap, with a drawn 
“ And sad and sair he rued it," said sword, bought pleasure and wealth— 
Kate Marshall, “ the deed was done the hempen might of civil law lies 
In anger, and the poor creature bleated stretched over the land, and deel soupit 
as it flew owre the wall, thirty feet it is else but a desperate foumart trap 
high and three, and Jamie said he —a cursed gird-an-girns to grip all 
heard the bleat o’ the waefu brute in kinds of spulziers —slight maun to do, 
his lug as he lay on his death-bed!" for might canna do, sac said Tam 
“ Then there was Jock Johnstone,” Marshall, wight as he was, and sae 
Said the chieftain, heedless of his say I—and talking o’ gallant Tam, 
grand-daughter’s illustrations, “ Bab's I might do waur than gie ye ane of 
Jock of the Donkeydubs of Lochma- his sangs—he had a soul U> make, and 
ben, kenned fiir and near by the name a sweet voice to sing—sangs that shall 
of double-ribbed Jock, who fought his live while heads wear horns, and that's 
way from among iron stanchells, with a right bauld boast." 

The audience seemed as prepared to listen as the Galwegean was to sing, and 
lie accordingly delivered, in a kind of rough and careless chant, the following 
rude verses: 

1 

My love shall neither sigh nor sab When the linns a’ Clouden have ceased to 

While men wear gold, and steel can stab, roar. 

While moor-cocks, crow-birds, live i’ die The glen to grien for the gorlines gore, 
wood, * And the buds to shoot on Dalgonar tree. 

And flocks t’ the fold, and fish i’ tha flood. Then look for days of dool to me. 
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The moot-hen swears by her tough legs. 
She scorns the carle ana his com bags; 
Site’s fatter far on the heather top, 

Than the cankered carle on fold and crop. 
Let the hen beware of the foxes tooth— 
The carle of blight, and blast, and drowth; 
But holm and hill, and moor and tree. 
Have crop, and flock, and fruit for me. 

The Galwegean ceased, and applauses 
prolonged, and almost rivalling in 
discordance the mixed greeting of the 
owl and raven, when the fox glides 
under their secure roosts, followed 
the traditional ballad of the tribe.— 
“ May I be ridden by the reeket 
deil round the roons o' Galloway,” 
said the descendant of the Macgrabs, 
“ without saddle or sonks, if lady’s 
fingers ever touched stented thairm to 
a better sang than that. I should 
like to see the lad that said no till’t—” 
“ Its a ballad o’ bauld bearing doubt¬ 
less,” said the chieftain, “ and brags 
o’ hership and bodily harm. Tam 

CHRISTIAN XEl 


When the bare has might to break my mesh. 
The feathers to flee wi’ die dead birds flesh, 
And the deer to bound o’er bank and river 
Wi’ an ounce o’ lead i’ th’ lapp o’ his liver. 
Then may I dread that want and woe 
Will crack my might, and crash me low; 
Come maiden bonny, and frank, and free, 
Leave father and mother, and follow me. 

Marshall made Bangs of a safter sort— 
he had a tender heart at times—it 
aye grew hardened by the Candle¬ 
mas fair o’ Dumfries—whan men 
rade hame with dizzy heads and 
heavy purses. Kate Marshall, my 
winsome lass, e'en sing me thy uncle’s 
sang that he made for poor Chris¬ 
tian Kennedy o’ Cummcytrees, whan 
the salt sea swallowed up the father 
o’ her lad bairn.” The gay look 
of the gypsey maiden saddened as 
the old man spoke, and she sung, 
with a voice exceedingly pathetic and 
sweet, some verses which I have never 
forgotten. 

vedy’s song. 


The lea shall have its lily bells. 
The tree its bud and blossom. 
But when shall I have my leal love 
Hame frae the faithless ocean. 


Sair, sair I pled, and followed him 

With weeping and with wailing; 

He broke his vow, and broke my heart, 

And sighed, and went a sailing. 

Sweet be your tongue, my sonsie 
lass,” said the man of Galloway ; “ I 
sliouldna scunner at a bed aneath the 
billows myself—-providing I could be 
drowned within sight o’ Tongland, 
my native place—to have sae soft 
and tender a voice to warble aboon 
me—Faith, I count it nae uncomfort¬ 
able thing to have a sweet sang sung 
by cherry lips about ane whan their 
head’s happit .”—“ And what voice 
shall sing owre thee,” said the iron 
man of Dryfe, who had no sympathy 
for the fame of song after the turf 
had opened and closed upon him— 
" The hooded crow shall have its 
sunket off yere brisket bane some 
mornin, and ye winnahear its croak— 
dom me, if ye will—" “ It’s now 
near ane o’dack,” said Kate Marshall’s 
cousin; “ and we maun count the 
sheep on Cursan CoUicson’s hill-side— 
number the fat hens on Captain Ca- 


All night 1 woo the tender stars, 

With eyes upturned and mourning. 

And every mornlook to the sea, 

For my le^love returning. 

4 

Oh sweetly sweet would be the sleep. 

That knows no dream or waking, 

And long and green may the grass grow 
Aboon a heart that’s breaking. 

poncrapin’s numerous roosts—see if 
the carse pool keeps a salmon with 
a fat mergh-fin—seek for a hare in 
the hedge, and a moorhen on die 
hill—and, aboon a’, pluck some ripe 
plumbs and apples for my fair and 
Kind cousin Kate—Wo maun cease 
singing and rin.” 

Instant preparation was made for 
this excursion, and I bad no doubt 
that the laird and the captain would 
mourn o’er their diminished flocks in 
th, morning, and plan an expedition 
with bound and norn, against the 
foxes of Dalswinton wood and Qucens- 
berry mountain. The alert Macgrab, 
and the cousin of bonny Kate, stood 
ready awaiting the signal to inarch 
from the chieftain, but the desperado 
from the Dub of Drufe shewed evi¬ 
dent reluctance to prepare, and seem¬ 
ed contending with some strong inter¬ 
nal feeling. He put his emotions in 
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words: “ By the spur o' the John- 
stoncs,” said lie, “ and its a winged 
ane, if the sough of Christian Kenne¬ 
dy’s sang is no ringing in baith my 
lugs, like the wether's bleat i' the lug 
o’ black Jamie o' Glenmannah. De'il 
hae me if I’se owre prood ot. Kate, 
my winsome kimmer, hae ye nae sang 
—some kissing kind ane, to drive this 
wail o' dool and sorrow out of my 
lug. Conscience, if ye’ll sing me ane, 
I’se bribe your lips with a pocket-full 
o' the sweetest plumbs that evet hung 
under a green leaf to the sun, d—n tne 


if I disna.” The gypsey maiden 
looked on the Drysdale suppliant with 
mingled pity and scorn;—but her 
grandfather said: " Sing him a sang, 
Katherine, my dow; its a sad thing 
to have the sough of a dirge in ane's 
ear,—it never comes but dole and sor¬ 
row follow—dinna let him gang to 
his doom, may be, uncheered, if your 
tongue can charm him.” To her 
grandfather’s request the maiden com¬ 
plied, and sung, with an easy and arch 
grace, the ballad I shall try to repeat 
to you. 


THE GYPSEY’S SONG. 


1 . 

O, haste ye, and come to our gate en’, 

And solder the stroup o’ my lady’s pan: 
My lord’s away to hunt the doc, 

Quo’ the winsome lass o' Gallowa’. 

2 . 

I ha’e a pan o’ my ain to clout. 

Before I can solder your lady’s stroup; 

And ye maun bide, my mettle to blaw. 

My winsome lass o’ Gallowa’. 

3 . 

Now, wad ye but leave your gay lady, 

And carry the tinkling tools wi’ me; 

And lie on kilns, on clean ait straw. 

My winsome lass o’ Gallowa.” 

The fingers that starch my lady’s frills 
Never could carry your tinkling tools; 

Ye’re pans wad grime my neck of snaw, 
Quo’ the winsome lass o’ Gallowa’. 

During the gypsey maiden’s song, the 
sky, which before had become cloudy 
and overcast, darkened down to earth 
at once; thunder was heard nearer 
and nearer, and the crooked fires came 
flashing rapid and bright among the 
green branches of the forest. The 
applause which succeeded her song 
was sobered down by the presence of 
the tempest;—I was busy with inter¬ 
nal prayer;—the old man alone seemed 
unawed,—he snatched up the unfinish¬ 
ed harvest-horn that lay at his feet, and 
gave one brief blast: “ Bairns, to 


Her hair in hanks o’ gowden thread 
O’er her milky shoulders was loosely spread; 
And her bonnic blue e’en blinked love below, 
My winsome lass o’ Gallowa*. 

5 . 

I took her by the jimpy waist; 

And her lips stood tempting to be kist; 

But whether 1 kiss'd them well or no. 

Ye may ask the lass o’ Gallowa’. 

7 . 

Now quat the grip, thou gypsey loon. 

Thou hast touzeU’d me till my breath is 
done; 

And my lady will fret frae bower to ha’. 
Quo’ the winsome Iass o’ Gallowa*. 

8 . 

Ye’ve coupit the soldering-pan, my Iass, 
And ye have scaled my dinks o’ brass; 

And my gude spoon caams ye’ve split in twa. 
My winsome lam o’ Gallowa’. 

wark!” he half shouted, “ bairns to 
wark! when mankind are humbled 
we maun work,—a praying eye is aye 
steeked ;—a dunt o’ thunder and a flaff 
o’ fire are just the tongue and the light 
to make our trade thrive;—mind, the 
fattest ewe has the fairest fleece; and 
the best hen sits at the wing o’ the 
cock ;■—prime matters to remember.— 
Rin, rin while the light shines.”— 
And away started the gypsey marau¬ 
ders, leaving me alone with the hoary 
conductor of this roving horde, and 
his hopeful grand-daughter. 
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X.BTTKR, FROM A PROPRIETOR OF ST ANDREW’s-SCHTARE, RELATIVE TO THE 
PROPOSER MONUMENT FOR LORD MELVILLE. 


MR KRITOR, 

I am otic of those Proprietors of St 
Andrew s-square who have been fre¬ 
quently alluded to of late in your Ma¬ 
gazine, as well as in certain other pub¬ 
lications, as having been the means of 
reventing the Naval Monument, in 
onour of the memory of the late Lord 
Melville, from being erected in that 
which, I agree with you in thinking, is 
the best situation for it, either within 
or in the neighbourhood of this city. 
I have not the least intention of en¬ 
tering into any discussion on the sub¬ 
ject, nor do I think it would be rea¬ 
sonable to request of you to admit any 
additional arguments, either on the 
one side or the other, relative to a 
matter which has already occupied ful¬ 
ly enough of your valuable Miscellany. 
At the same time, I must confess, that 
I am anxious that such gentlemen as 
may choose to favour the public with 
their speculations, should be fully ac¬ 
quainted with the facts of the case be¬ 
fore they begin to reason upon the sub¬ 
ject ; and the more so, that, from the 
language employed by a gallant member 
of the Naval Committee, whose letter 
appeared in the last Number of your 
Magazine, and from certain other cir¬ 
cumstances which have recently come 
to my knowledge, I am fully convinced, 
that, however strange it may appear, 
the Committee arc at this moment in a 
state of considerable ignorance of the 
history and progress of their negotiation 
with fhc proprietors of St Andrew’s- 
square. I am aware that, in point of 
fact, no official answer was transmitted 
by the proprietors of the Square-to the 
last communication of the Naval Com¬ 
mittee. This was .doubtless a great 
omission on the part of the gentlemen 
who ought to have returned such an- 
sWer; From not having been a mem¬ 
ber of the last Committee appointed 
by the proprietors, I am not personal¬ 
ly responsible for the neglect ; and the 
trutj) is, that I was not aware of it till 
after I had read the “ General Report,” 
which was published by the Naval 


Committee on 6th March last. Even 
after that, I merely considered it as a 
piece of neglect in point of etiquette ; 
for I had reason to know that the se¬ 
cretary to the Naval Committee had 
constantly had access to the whole of 
our minutes ; nor was it till I read the 
letter from “ One of the Committee, n 
that I came to be ‘satisfied that this 
omission had been of more import¬ 
ance than I had previously imagined. 
I cannot persuade myself that the ne¬ 
gotiation'would ever have been broken 
off, had the Naval Committee been as 
well informed of our proceedings as 
we were with* regard to theirs, nor 
that they would have neglected as 
they did a communication which was 
made to them by “ a learned gentle¬ 
man*” shortly before they adopted 
their last resolution, (unless, indeed, 
they considered themselves bound by 
their agreement with Sir Patrick 
Walker,) had they known, that it 
was not with any proprietor of the 
square that any change of measures 
originated, and, that after they tliem- 
^Belves had agreed upon an ultima¬ 
tum, point after point was con¬ 
ceded by the proprietors, with no 
other view than that of consulting the 
feelings and desires of the Naval 
Committee, before any one of the 
members of the square ever thought of 
protesting against the erection of the 
pillar. 

As I said before, I have no inten¬ 
tion of arguing the matter; but trust¬ 
ing that you will agree with me in 
thinking, that in fairness and justice 
to all parties concerned, the facts of 
the case ought to be known to the 
ublic, I hope you will have the 
indness to indulge me with inserting 
the following extracts from the mi¬ 
nutes of the proprietors of the square, 
to which I will annex no farther ex- 
p’ mation than seems to me to be ne¬ 
cessary to render them intelligible to 
such persons os did not hear the verb¬ 
al statements by which they were ac- 


* I hope there are none of us who are incapable of acknowledging and endeavouring to 
repair any error which we may happen to commit, but this gentleman was mistaken in 
saying that two of the proprietors might be induced to withdraw their objections, and 
■your correspondent in the Number lor February, who said they had made the amende 
honourable, was also wrong, and both fov tho same reason, that those proprietors had 
expressly consented to terms more favourable to the Naval Committee, than they themselves 
had signified their satisfaction with, before the negotiation was broken off. 
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companied, anil from them I think 
you will be satisfied that the following 
is a correct detail of the facts of the 
case. 

1st, The negociation was opened by 
a printed letter, dated 9th December 
1818, and signed by the secretary to 
the Naval Committee; in which he 
asked permission of the Proprietors to 
erect the pillar in the square under 
certain conditions, which were all of 
them highly reasonable and proper. 

On the 21st of the same month the 
Proprietors of the Square held a meet¬ 
ing, for the purpose of taking this let¬ 
ter into their consideration, where the 
only differences of opinion among them 
were, as to whether the pillar should 
be erected in the centre, or at the west 
gate of the Square, and whether on 
answer should be returned to the 
Naval Committee, consenting to the 
erection, before or after it should be 
ascertained whether the absent Pro¬ 
prietors would concur with those who 
attended the meeting. 

At this meeting, all the gentlemen 
who have ever been stated us objectors, 
excepting one, were present, and it was 
unanimously agreed, that the proposal 
of the Naval Committee should be ap¬ 
proved of, provided this general consent 
was got; and several meetings of the 
Proprietors, und of their Committee 
were held for the purpose of forward¬ 
ing the object in view. 

‘2d, It had been signified, that it 
would be as cheap, and that the 
pillar would be stronger* if it were 
built with a stair in the inside, than 
it would be if it were solid, and that 
tlie stair would also be convenient 
when it should be necessary to repair 
the pillar. It was suggested, at one 
of our meetings, that in order to 
secure the privacy of the Square for 
the sake of the children of the Pro¬ 
prietors, and to prevent strangers from 
getting within the area, under the 
pretence of ascending the stair, the 
door of the Pillar should be built up, 
and should never be opened excepting 
when repairs were wanted. It was 
also thought, that gas lights might 
be combined with the pillar in such 
a manner, as to prove ornamental to 
it, and useful to tne Square. 

These suggestions, together with 
the proposal, that the pillar, should be 
erected at the side Of the Square, were 
communicated to the Naval Committee; 
and on the 9 th of March 1819, they 

Vox.. VII. 


entered into the Following resolution ; 
“ The Committee, having considered 
the extract of the minute of the Com¬ 
mittee of Proprietors of St Andrew's 
Square, of date the 8th instant, here¬ 
by instruct their secretary to inform 
the Committee of Proprietors, that the 
Naval Committee eannot agree to the 
modificati. iiS'proposed by the pro¬ 
prietors of the Square, relative to the 
introduction of gas, and building up 
the door of the monument.'' 

Sd, The different gentlemen who 
had proposed the modifications which 
I have mentioned, having been pri¬ 
vately informed of this resolution 
of the,Naval Committee, and being 
.sincerely-desirous to throw no obstacle 
in the way, withdrew their respec¬ 
tive proposals. At the same time, 
in agreeing to a door being made in 
the pillar, it was thought advisable, 
that measures should be adopted to 
prevent the indiscriminate access of 
strangers. And whether the idea was 
correct in a legal view or not, it was also 
deemed necessary that this should be 
done before the pillar was erected, for 
this reason, that any condition agreed 
to beforehand by the Proprietors among 
.themselves would have been binding 
upon them, and might have been en¬ 
forced at any time by a minority, or 
even by one of their number; whereas 
a regulation made after the pillar was 
finished, would have been liable to 
constant alterations at the pleasure of 
every meeting, of proprietors, or of per¬ 
sons obtaining authority from non-resi¬ 
dents, however small the number of 
sUch meeting might be. 

This explanation will explain the 
next resolution of the Committee of 
Proprietors, which was entered into 
on 20th March, 1819, in these terms: 
“ The Committee unanimously agree, 
that no gas-light shall be combined 
with the pillar; and that the door of 
the pillar shall be under lock and key, 
and entirely under the control of the 
Proprietors, and never opened except¬ 
ing for necessary repairs, and that any 
individual 'proprietor shall have the 

S ower of a veto against opening the* 
odr, excepting for repairs.’ 

4th, This explicit offer was as expli¬ 
citly accepted by the Naval Commit¬ 
tee, by a minute dated on the same day, 
in which they state, that they consider 
the transaction with the Proprietors of 
the Square to be closed. Their minute 
was in these terms: “ —having 
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communicated the following resolution 
of the Committee of Proprietors,'' 
(Here was engrossed the resolution 
last quoted,) “ The Naval Committee 
were of opinion, that having already 
agreed that every thing connected witn 
access to the pillar should be subject 
to the rules and regulations of the 
Proprietors, what is now proposed, 
sanctioned by the Proprietors at large, 
might not to be objected to by them; 
and as the point as to the gas ft 
now yielded, the Committee consider 
that all matters may now be consider¬ 
ed as odjiMed betwixt them and 
the Proprietors,. though the Naval 
Committee will not proceed with their 
operations until the Committee of Pro¬ 
prietors shall have had an opportunity 
-of consulting with their constituents/' 
5th, The matter being thus appa¬ 
rently closed, a general meeting of. the 
Proprietors of the Square was held on 
the 29th March 1819, when one of 
the gentlemen, who is stated as an ob¬ 
jector, moved, that the transaction so 
entered into should be approved of, 
and that measures should be taken for 
rendering the veto effectual. No Pro¬ 
prietor of the Square stated any ob¬ 
jection, but the secretary to the Naval 
Committee, who had always been per¬ 
mitted to attend the Square meetings, 
and a member of the Naval Committee, 
■who held a proxy from the Royal 
Bank, as proprietors of two houses in 
the Square, moved that the veto should 
-not be agreed to. That there may be 
no suspicion of misrepresentation in 
-this statement, 1 insert -the motions 
precisely as they were made. 

“ — - ..... M oved, That the meeting do ap¬ 
prove of the report Of the Committee, now 
read, that the proposed Pillar be erected in toe 
Centre of the Square, and.that the entrance 
to the same be by .a door, secured by a lock 
and key: That there shall be affixed to the 
Pillar, so todn at it is constructed, a rod- 
conductor, to prevent ■ risk from lightning. 
That it is reasonable and proper, that the 
Proprietors of tod Square, having tons con¬ 
sented to arm thing proposed by toe Naval 
Committee, should, at the asms time, take 
such measures as may be necessary, to se¬ 
cure the same exclusive use of the Square, 
to themselves and theit families, toot they 
have hitherto and do at present enjoy; That 
this can only be ^secured, by providing ef¬ 
fectually, for keeping Aw door of the JPUIat 
shut at all times, excepting in cases;©f ne¬ 
cessity i And therefore, that a minute to be 
signed by all toe Proprietors, be immediate¬ 
ly engrossed in toe sederunt book df the 


Square, providing, that each individual pro¬ 
prietor shall at all times have an effectual 
veto, against the said door being opened, on 
any condition, without his consent and np- 
robation, excepting when the same shall 
e necessary for the purpose of repairs. 

2d, “ That immediately upon these signa¬ 
tures being obtained, the Committee of Pro¬ 
prietors be empowered, and directed to 
communicate these resolutions to the Naval 
Committee; and to obtain from that Com¬ 
mittee, the necessary obligation or writing, 
for vesting toe property of, and control 
over the Pillar, in the Proprietors of the 
Square; for finishing the same, in or be¬ 
fore the month of May, 1821, and for pro¬ 
viding a ftwd for keeping toe same in re¬ 
pair, in" all time coming. 

« Mr .— ” (the Secretary of too 

Naval Committee), “ moved, and-n- 

dopted the following motion, which was 

seconded by Mr . , tlmt the door 

shall not be opened on any condition, with¬ 
out the consent and approbation of a majo¬ 
rity of the Proprietors of the Square, anil 
that the concession of the site requested, 
shall not either directly or indirectly, confer 
any right either of property or of servitude, 
in or over the Square, in terms of their cir¬ 
cular, of the 9th December, 1818. 

“ This motion was withdrawn, and —— 
(toe same gentleman) moved to approve of 
the report, excepting as to the veto, and to 
remit to a Committee, to consider the most 
expedient arrangement relative to the mode 
of access to toe Pillar.” 

6th, Though the veto had been 
agreed to by the Naval Committee, yet 
seeing that it was objected to by their 
representatives in our meeting, the 
gentleman who had proposed it, 
said, that to> bring toe matter to a close, 
he was willing to put his motion in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: “ That the meeting 

do approve of the report of the Commit¬ 
tee now read; that the proposed pillar 
be erected in the centre of the Square, and 
that the entrance to the same be by a door 
secured by lock and key; that there shall be 
affixed to the pillar, as soon aa it is con¬ 
structed, a rod-conductor, to prevent risk 
from lightning.” 

This motion then proceeded to state as 
before, that it was reasonable and proper to 
secure the privacy of the Square; and, in¬ 
stead of proposing that toe minute for that 
purpose should enact an absolute veto in 
earn proprietor, it bore " that a minute to 
,be akred by all the Proprietors be imme¬ 
diately engrossed in the sederunt book of 
the Square, providing that toe said door 
shall never fie opened on any condition, 
witliout toe consent and approbation of 
three fourths of the resident Proprietors, 
excepting When foe same Shall be necessary 
for the purpose of repairs.” 

Then fallowed » repetition of the in- 
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structions to the Committee to commu¬ 
nicate with the Naval Committee, upon 
which ■ ■— - (the same member of the 
Naval Committee who had adopted the 
first amendment) again moved “ to approve 
of the report, excepting as to the veto, and 
to remit to a Committee to consider the 
most expedient arrangement relative to the 
mode of access to the pillar." 

“ The meeting resolved, before approving 
of the report, to remit to a Committee of 
Proprietors to consider the most expedient 
arrangements relative to the access of the , 
pillar, with power to communicate to the 1 
Naval Committee. 

7th, The Naval Committee, at their 
next meeting, sanctioned the opposi¬ 
tion which had been so made by their 
secretary and member. Their min¬ 
utes of 31st March 1819, bear, • 

“ The minute of last meeting having been 
read, it was resolved, on the motion of ——- 
seconded by ■ —. . and unanimous¬ 

ly adopted. That Saint Andrew’s-Square 
should be the site of the Pillar, provided 
that the Proprietors of the Square agree 
to such terms, relative to the access, as 
tile Naval Committee can approve of, and 
provided the funds are found to be suffici¬ 
ent for the purpose of erecting, and after¬ 
wards maintaining the Pillar. It was more¬ 
over, the opinion of the Committee, that a 
majority or the Proprietors of the square 
ought to regulate every matter relative to^ 
die access, so soon as the Pillar is complete* 
ed. And in the event of this resolution not 
being agreed to, the Committee ore of opi¬ 
nion, that the site of St. Andre w’s-square 
should be given up." 

Sth, The Committee of Piroprietors 
of St Andrew's Square agreed to this 
new proposal, by a majority,«t a meet¬ 
ing neld on 5th April 19l9, two of 
their number,whodissented, signifying, 
verbally, that though, for the sake of 
unanimity, they would give up the 
veto, they still meant to insist that, 
whatever the regulations to be adopted 
with regard to the door of the pillar 
might be, they should be settled be¬ 
fore it was erected, so as to have the 
force of a (Condition, instead of being 

E ostponed till afterwards, which would 
ave rendered them mere rules, altera¬ 
ble at all times at pleasure. 

9th, A meeting of the proprietors 
of the Square was held, at which even 
tlie resolution, with regard to three- 
fourths, was dropped, and no other 
security for the privacy of the Square 
required, than mat four resident gen¬ 
tlemen should give their'consent, in 
writing, before any person was admit¬ 
ted into the inside of the pillar. Hie 
resolutions proposed by those gentle¬ 


men, who wished to approve of the 
Suggestion of the Naval Committee, 
were) 

lmo, « That the gentlemen of the Naval 
Committee shall satisfy the Committee of 
Proprietors, herein after named, that the 
proposed Pillar be completed on or before 
(he 81st day of May, 1881. 

2do, That the Stones and Mortar of the 
Pillar shall be completely prepared out of the 
area of the Square, according to the propos¬ 
al of the Naval Committee. 

Stio, That the right* of the Proprietors to 
me Inclosed area, shall not be altered in any 
respect, by giving their consent to the budd¬ 
ing of the Pillar. 

4to. That in uo event shall indiscriminate 
access to the public be allowed: And that 
a set of rules respecting the access shall be 
made out, and approved of by a meeting of 
tiie Proprietors or the Square, to be specially 
called for this purpose, who shall name a 
Committee of resident proprietors, to give 
effect to the rules so laid down. 

5to, That a Committee of Proprietors be 
appointed tor adjusting every detail respect¬ 
ing the completion of the work, and the se¬ 
curing the necessary means of keeping it in 
repair." 

On the part of those who wished to 
have the management previously fixed 
on a definitive basis, Mr — » . . 

proposed the following amendment to 
the 4th resolution: 

That the key of the Pillar shall never be 
entrusted to the custody of the square-keep¬ 
er, or any other servant of the square: That 
no person shall have access to the Pillar at 
any tim*» without the consent in writing of 
a majority of a Committee of seven resident 
proprietors, appointed for the purpose, bring 
specially obtained thereto, and that a minute 
be entered in the sederunt-book, and signed 
by all the proprietors, or their proxies duly 
authorised, binding tiie proprietors to each 
other: That every individual proprietor 
shall, at all times, nave a valid and effectual 
veto against any other, or more, or indiscri* 
minate access, being allowed to the Pillar, 
than is herein provided, excepting tor the 
purpose pf repairs.” 

This amendment wan negatived by a 
majority of to 'to 9; whereupon the 
mover of it inserted a protest in die 
minutes, in precisely the same words, 
end “ intimated that he would take au 
each ^measures as he might deem oca 
canary, to prevent its being erected on 
any Other condition." 

Other matters were talked of during 
the- course of the discussions, bat as 
they dent appear in die minutes, and 
were, besides, of a nature which would 
tempt me to break my resolution not 
to' argue, I shall say nothing about 
them here. 
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I trust you will now be able to judge 
whether the negotiation was broken oft‘ 
because one party proposed new or fri¬ 
volous conditions, or, as <f one of the 
Committee" expresses it, “ made illi¬ 
beral opposition," and stated “ futile 
objections," or because the other party 
departed from a condition which they 
had at one time agreed to by an entry 
in their own minutes, officially com¬ 
municated to the Proprietors of the 
Square, and did not choose to accept 
of the very important modifications in* 


their own favour which were offered of 
that condition. And I have only far¬ 
ther to add, that it was not till after all 
this, that another proprietor, wearied 
out and disgusted with the number of 
meetings and disputes which there had 
been with regard to it, and especially 
with this refusal to abide by the terms 
which had been at one time distinctly 
agreed to, gave in a protest against the 
erection of the Monument in the 
square. 

APROPRIETOR OFST ANDREW’S-SQUaRJ’- 


PROFESSOR BROWN’-S OUTLINES OP THE PIIlLO^iPUY OF THE HUMAN MIND.* 


In this volume is contained an ab¬ 
stract of Professor Brown’s System re¬ 
lative to the Physiology of the Mind, 
It was meant to serve as a text-book 
for those attending his Lectures, and 
therefore the successive parts of the 
subject are discussed with a good deal 
of brevity, but, at the same time, with 
so much clearness, as to render the 
book by itself an agreeable and satis¬ 
factory vehicle of the author’s leading 
doctrines, and to make the reader re- 

f ;ret to find that it is broken off ahrupt- 
y at a very interesting part; Dr Brown 
having been unable to finish what is 
set forth in the table of contents. For 
the sake of our readers, we shall en¬ 
deavour to give an account of some’of 
these new and remarkable speculations, 
of which till now there was no print¬ 
ed publication, to diffuse them beyond 
the limits of his class-room, and which 
cannot fail to be read with admiration 
for those penetrating talents, from which 
science must no longer hope to receive 
farther benefits. Thelanguage through¬ 
out is remarkable for precision, and for 
the dexterity and elegance with which 
it is used'for'the purposes of reason¬ 
ing. It is well known, that Dr Brown 
was in the habit of introducing, in his 
Lectures, many illustrations beautiful 
as conceptions or pictures; but in the 
present publication these are almost 
entirely withhold, so that the reader 
finds few pauses or relaxations from 
abstract reasoning. 

In what manner Dr Brown’s ideas, 
i at the outset, differ as to one import¬ 
ant point, from those of former writers 


on the same subject, the following re¬ 
marks upon the nature of conscious¬ 
ness will show. 

“ Consciousness has been generally con¬ 
sidered as a peculiar power of the mind, of 
which all our various feelings when present, 
are to be distinguished as objids, in the 
same sense as light is not vision, but the ob¬ 
ject of vision, or fragrant particles not smell, 
but the object of smell. 

“ This view, which appears to me very 
manifestly erroneous, scums to be a part of 
that general error with respect to the mind, 
which, after endowing it with many Towers, 
—that are truly nothing more than certain 
relations of uniform antecedence of states of 
mind to other states of mind or to bodily 
movements,—learns to consider these Powers 
almost as separate entities, and assigns to 
each a sort of empire over phenomena, of 
which it is itself merely a name, expressive 
of a certain uniformity in the order of their 
succession. 

“ Confeiotisness, in its widest sense, is truly 
nothing more tlian such a general name, ex¬ 
pressive of tire whole variety ot our feelings. 
In tills sense, to feel is to be conscious, and 
not to be conscious is not to feel. 

“ The series of states in winch the mind 
exists, from moment to moment, is all that 
can be known of the mind ; and it cannot, 
at the same moment, exist in tv.o dij/crcnl 
states , one of consciousness, and one of some 
other feeling wholly distinguishable from it. 
Whatever its momentary feeing may be, 
simple or complex,—a sensation, a thought, 
an emotion—this feeling or momentary state 
of die mind, which is said to be only the 
object d' consciousness, as if consciousness 
were something different from a state in 
which the mind exists, is truly all the con¬ 
sciousness of the moment. 

“/ am cvnscimx of a particular ftcli-ng, 
means only I feel in a particular manner. 


* Ske#h of a System of the Philosophy of the Human Mind; Part I. comprehending 
the Physiology of the Mind; by Thomas Brown, M. 1). Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh; Bi’ll and Bradlute, dec. 1820. 
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As far as regards the present merely, it ex¬ 
presses the existence of a particular feeling, 
but nothing more. 

“ We may, indeed,look hack on a particu¬ 
lar feeling of the moment preceding, as we 
look back on some more distant event of 
years that are past; and from the belief of 
identity which arises intuitively in such a 
ease, we may give the name of Consciousness 
to this brief retrospect and identification, as 
we give the name of Memory or Remem • 
brattce to the longer retrospect. But the 
difference is a difference of name only. The 
remembrance is in kind the same, whether 
the interval of recognition be long or short 
The whole complex state of mind, in such 
a case, is in strictness of language one pre¬ 
sent feeling,—one state of the mind and no¬ 
thing more; and even of this virtual com¬ 
plexity, we find, on analysis, no other ele¬ 
ments than these—a certain feeling of some 
kind, the remembrance of some former 
feeling, and the belief of the identity of 
that which feels and has felt. If we take 
away the memory of every former feeling, 
we take away the very notion of self or 
identity, and with it every thing that dis¬ 
tinguishes the eomplex feeling which ia 
termed Consciousness, from die simpler 
feeling of which we are said to be conscious. 

“ It is but in a very small number of uur 
feelings, as they succeed each other in end¬ 
less variety, that any such retrospects and 
identifications of past and present feeling, in 
one self or continued subject of both, take 
place. The pleasure or pain begins and 
passes away, and is immediately succeeded 
by other pleasures or pains, or thoughts or 
emotions. In such a case, when there is no 
retrospect beyond the moment, and no no¬ 
tion, therefore, of self, as the continued 
subject of various feelings, the consciousness 
of the mind is either the brief single pre¬ 
sent feeling itself, whatever that may be, or 
it is nothing; and when it is mingled with 
a retrospective feeling, there is no occasion 
to have recourse to a peculiar Faculty, to be 
distinguished from the ordinary cases of re¬ 
membrance, in which there is, in like manner, 
a retrospect of some former feeling of the 
mind, together with diat belief of identity 
which ia common to memory in all its forms. 
We do not suppose’, that when at one .time we 
look back on some event of our boyhood, at 
another tiraapO some event of die preceding 
hour, and, in both cases, identify the sub¬ 
ject of the past feeling with that which is 
the subject of a present sensation, we exer¬ 
cise, in the recognition at the longer and 
shorter interval, a power of the mind that is 
specifically different in die two' cases; and 
dierr is surely as little reason to suppose 
such a specific difference, when, in an in¬ 
terval still shorter, the recognition of a "com¬ 
mon subject of two feelings nss regard to 
a present sensation, and to one so recent 19 
its freshness as almost to seem present still. 

From this Extract iu will be seen 
that Dr Drown views ‘ the thoughts < 
mid feelings of the mind as it mutually 
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derived scries, of which each succes¬ 
sive phenomenon is generated from 
the last, or from external perceptions 
—the whole being so many different 
states of one sentient principle, and 
each state being uncompounded and 
simple, and including the whole es¬ 
sence of tlte mind so long as it lasts. 
But even this mode of viewing the 
phenomena is not inconsistent with 
the notion of the mind having par¬ 
ticular faculties for particular pur¬ 
poses. A faculty means *only the 
power of existing in a particular state 
in relation to external objects ; for every 
thought or feeling is a relation of some 
kind to external objects. Cut off the 
mind’s communication with the out¬ 
ward world, and take away the con¬ 
ception of things formerly perceived, 
and all thoughts and feelings would 
immediately cease. Now, it is not in 
consequence of any one quality that 
the mind is capable of existing in so 
many different relations to external 
objects, or (what is the same tiling) 
to conceptions—and, if it bo in conse¬ 
quence of different qualities, these 
qualities may without impropriety 
be called powers or faculties. 

If the antecedent temporary state 
or affection of the mind were the 
sole cause of that which follows, then 
it would be unsuitable to speak of the 
mind’s having permanent qualities; 
but the consequent state results not 
merely from the antecedent tempor¬ 
ary state, but also from the permanent 
nature and constitution of the mind. 
If, on the other hand, it be said, that 
each successive state includes the per¬ 
manent nature and capacities of the 
mind, and that, therefore, the ante¬ 
cedent state i6 the sole cause of what 
follows; it will be somewhat difficult 
to reconcile this notion with the per¬ 
fect simplicity and unity which Dr 
Brown attributes to each mental 
state. In speaking of mental identity, 
he makes the following observations; 

“ I can imagine, for example, the follow, 
ing objection to he put * 

“ The changeful appearances of external' 
things, it may be uuev ore easily conceiv¬ 
able, because’ a mass of matter admits of 
addition, or subtraction, or at least of 
change of place of the atoms that compose 
it. But if mind be, as is asserted, abso¬ 
lutely” simple and indivisible, the same 
at every moment, without addition, or 
subtraction, or possible change of parts, 
—that which is by its very nature so 
completely incapable of essential altera¬ 
tion, cannot admit of any difference what. 
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ever. , If strictly identical, it must be the 
same in every respect. Now we know, 
that what is called the Mind, far from 
being at every moment the same in every 
respect, scarcely presents for two successive 
moments the same phenomena. It is by 
its changes, indeed, indirectly, as sentient 
or percipient, and only by its changes, that 
all other changes become known to us; and 
independently of those vatying perceptions, 
by which it reveals to us the phenomena of 
the material world, it is susceptible of in* 
numerable modiiicstions of feeling that have 
no direct relation to them. Without taking 
into account, therefore, such lasting changes 
of character, as the mind often exhibits, in 
different circumstances of fortune, or at 
different periods of life, are not even its 
more rapid changes, when the feeling of one 
moment has no resemblance whatever to 
the feeling of the preceding moment, suffi¬ 
cient to disprove its absolute identity? 
There is unquestionably in these changes a 
difference of some sort, and often a differ* 
ence as striking, as can be supposed in the 
feelings of any two minds at the same mo* 
inent. How, then, can that which is so 
different be absolutely identical 9 

“ Absolute identity, in the strictest sense 
of that term, and difference of any sort, 
seem, I own, when we first consider them, 
to he incompatible: and yet, if such a com* 
patibility be found to be true, not of mind 
only, but of matter itself, the objection that 
is founded on the analogy of matter, in the 
supposed necessity of some integral altera¬ 
tion in its changing phenomena, will lose 
the force which that analogy had seemed to 
give to it If every materia] atom be un¬ 
ceasingly changing its state, so as often to 
exhibit tendencies the most opposite, and 
yet, in all its changes of physical chaiMter, 
be, without all question, the same substance 
which it was before; it may be allowed, in 
like manner, that the mind also, jwith cor¬ 
responding diversities of character, may ex¬ 
ist m various, and often in opposite states; 
at different rimes, and yet be in all these 
changes of state, whether the diversity be 
more or less brief or lasting, the same iden¬ 
tical substance: 

“ The examination of this compatibility of 
diversity witksamencss in external things, 
may involve smote subtile analysis of trie 
general phenomena of matter, than has 
commonly been employed by philosophers. 
But it is a diaensston that is interesting in 
itself, and that is particularly interesting in 
the present question, as obmwg an objec¬ 
tion, the force of Which, but w* such a 
proof of exact analogy in Ihe phenomena 
of the material world, will be felt most 
strongly by thorn who axe best qualified to 
judge of su<h question* 

“ In the harrow limits ofthe present out¬ 
lines, it is impossible to state the argument 
in its minuter physical bearings. A angle 
illustration, however, from one of the moat fa¬ 
miliar of the phenomena of matter* iuty be 


sufficient to shew what is meant by that 
compatibility of sameness and diversity in 
things without, to which the internal phe¬ 
nomena of mind, in their similar union of 
diversity and sameness, present an analogy 
so striking, as to justify the assertion of the 
compatibility as a general law of nature. 

“ A body at rest, we believe, would remain 
for ever at rest, but for the application of 
some foreign force: when impelled by some 
other body, it moves, and, as we believe, 
would for ever in free space contihue to 
move onward, in the line of impulse, with a 
certain velocity proportioned to that impulse. 
Let us take, then, any series of moments, 
o, b, e, in the continued quiescence, and 
any series of moments x, y, e, in the con¬ 
tinued uniform motion. At the moment a, 
every atom Of the body is in such a state, 
that, in consequence of this state, it does 
not exhibit any tendency to motion in the 
moment b; at the moment x every atom of 
it is in such a state, that in the subsequent 
moment y, though an impelling body be no 
longer prosent, it has a tendency to pass 
from one point of space to another $ and 
thus progressively, through the series/?, It, c, 
and the senes x, y, z, the difference of ten¬ 
dency at each moment is indicative of a 
difference of state at each moment Every 
atom of the body, at the moment y is, how¬ 
ever, exactly the same atom which it was at 
the moment b. Nothing is added to the 
mass; nothing is taken away from the 
mass: yet how different are the phenomena 
exhibited, and consequently how different 
the tendencies, or physical character, of the 
identical atoms, at these two moments 1 
Hay, more, as the varieties of velocity are 
infinite, increasing or diminishing with the 
force of rite primary impulse or other cause 
of motion, and as, in the continual pro¬ 
gressive motion, the cause of the particular 
velocity of that motion at the moment y is 
the peculiar state of the atoms at the moment 
x, with any difference of which the velocity 
also would be different, there is in the va¬ 
rieties even of such 'ample rectilinear 
motion, without taking into account any 
other varieties arising from any other foreign 
causes, an infinite number of states of every 
atom of every mass, with the same continued 
identity of roe whole i and it Is truly not 
more wonderful, therefore, that the sub¬ 
stance to which we give the name of Mind 
should, without the slightest loss of identity, 
be affected in succession with joy, sorrow,, 
love,, hate, or any other feelings or tenden¬ 
cies the ,.ioit opposite, than that a substance 
to which we give the name of Matter, with¬ 
out tile slightest loss of identity, should have 
tendencies so Opposite as those by which at 
one time it remains, moment after moment, 
in tife same relative point of space, and 
afterwards fifes through space with a velo¬ 
city of which' tile varieties ate infinite. 
However paradoxical, then, the statement 
may appear, it may yet safely be admitted, 
m a Jaw both of Blind and of matter, that 
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diene muy be ft complete change of tenden. 
cie* or physical character, without any es, 
sential change ; and that absolute identity, 
in the strictest sense of that term, is con¬ 
sistent with infinite diversities. 

It is easy to perceive that this new 
mode of viewing the subject must re¬ 
quire a new classification 'of pheno¬ 
mena, unlike those of former meta¬ 
physicians ; and Dr Brown according¬ 
ly treats the question of arrangement 
as follows: 

L The very old classification of the 
mental phenomena, as belonging to the 
Understanding and to the Will, has little 
claim to be adopted on the ground of pre¬ 
cision, even with respect to die phenomena 
which it comprehends; and there are innu¬ 
merable phenomena, which belong neither 
to the one nor to the other. 

“ The arrangement of them under the 
InUUcctual Powers of the Mind, and the 
Active Powers of die Mind, is as Htde wor¬ 
thy of adoption. It is indeed almost the 
same as the other, under a mere change of 
name. It does not comprehend all the phe¬ 
nomena ; for, how is it possible to class such 
feelings as Grief, or the Emotion of Beau¬ 
ty, as in any peculiar sense. Intellectual or 
Active, any more than we could class them 
under the Understanding or the Will ? And 
it confounds even the phenomena which it 
does include; far, if die word active have 
any meaning at all, we are surely as active 
when we prosecute trains of reasoning or of 
fancy, as when we simply love or esteem, 
despise or hate. 

“ II. Let us consider the phenomena, 
then, without regard to any former arrange¬ 
ment. 

“ The various feelings of the mind are 
nothing more than the mind itself, existing 
in a certain state. They may all, then, be 
designated states of ilu. mind, if we consider 
the feelings simply as feelings: or ({fictions 
of mind, if we consider the feelings in rela¬ 
tion to the prior circumstances that have in¬ 
duced them, and wish to express by a par¬ 
ticular word, not the momentary stfile of 
feeling merely, but the reference also to some 
antecedent on which we suppose the change 
of state to liavf been consequent 
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things—the otliers, in consequence of mere 
previous feelings of the mind itself. 

“ In this difference, then, of their ante¬ 
cedents, we have a ground of p rimar y ^vi¬ 
sion. The phenomena may be arranged as 
of two classes—the External affec¬ 
tions of the Mind— the Internal 
Affections of the Mind. 

“ III. The former of these classes ad¬ 
mits of very *t toy subdivision, according to 
the bodily organs affected. 

“ The latter may be divided into two 
Orders— Intellectual States of the 
Mind, and Emotions. These Orders, 
which are sufficiently distinct in themselves, 
exhaust, as it appears to me, the whole 
phenomena of the class. 

“ When I say, however, that they are 
sufficiently distinct in thek own nature, I 
do not mean to say, that they are not often 
mingled in one complex state of mind; in 
the same way as when I class separately and 
distinctly sights and sounds, I do not mean 
that we are incapable of perceiving visually 
the instrument of music, and the musician, 
to whom we may be at the same moment 
listening. Sight is still one state of mind, 
hearing another state of mind; though there 
may be a complex state of mind that is vir¬ 
tually inclusive of both; and when an in¬ 
tellectual state of mind is accompanied with 
an emotion, there, is os little difficulty in 
distinguishing these elementary feelings by 
reflective analysis, as in distinguishing, by 
a similar analysis, the elements of the com¬ 
plex sensation of sight and hearing. 

“ There is one Emotion particularly, the 
Emotion of Desire, which, in this metaphy¬ 
sical sense of composition, mingles vary 
largely with our other feelings, both of the 
External and Internal Class, and diversifies 
them so much, in many cases, as to have 
led to the supposition of many distinct 
Powers of the mind, from which the pecu¬ 
liar mixed result, arc supposed to flow. 
The nature of this illusive belief, however, 
will be best seen, when we analyze the im¬ 
plex results themselves.” 

In treating of the External Percep¬ 
tions, Dr Brown begins with examin¬ 
ing into the nature of those numerous 
bodily sensations which an not refer* 


“ With this distinction of an implied re- able to the more important organs of 
fsrence in the one ease and not in the other, perception, but diffused over the whole 
the phrases state of mind and afictim of frame, and which had therefore, he 
mind, are completely synonimous. They thinks, been too little noticed and 

10our f8el j£F commented upon by former philoso- 
ot every order, that are nothing mote than Hp } 1 

states of the mind, the changes of which ate ^ DCTB ' ” e 
co-ex Uniive with the changeful circum¬ 
stances, material or mental, that may have 


induced them. 

'< Of these states or affections of mind, 
when we consider them in all their variety, 
there is one physical distinction which can¬ 
not fail to strike us. Some of them arise in 
consequence of the operation of external 


** Our muscular frame would not be right¬ 
ly estimated, if considered merely as that by 
which motion is performed. It u also truly 
an nmn of sense; 

“ That it is capable, in certain states, of 
affording strong sensations, is shown by some 
of our most painful diseases, and by that 
oppressive uneasiness of fatigue which arises 
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when any part luu been over-exerted. But ries, whether merely remembered as past, 
there are feelings of a fainter kind, increas- or anticipated as future, is felt as of a cor¬ 
ing in intensity with the exertion employed, tain length. The notion of a Certain regu- 
which accompany the simpler contractions, lar and limited length is thus acquired, and 
and enable us in some measure to distin- very soon becomes habitual to the mind of 
guish, independently of the aid of our other the infant; so habitual to it, that the first 


senses, our general position or attitude. 
These tmuculai fitting* I conceive to form 
a very important element of many of our 
complex sensations, in which their influence 
has been little suspected. 

“ It is not to be supposed, however, that 
we are able, by a sort of instinctive ana¬ 
tomy, to distinguish the separate musdes of 
our frame, which may have been brought 
together into play. Our muscular move¬ 
ments themselves are almost always com-" 1 
plicated; and our accompanying sensation, 
therefore, in sucli cases, is equally complex. 
But whether the number of muscles em¬ 
ployed be more or less extensive, and the 
degree of their contraction be greater or less, 
there is one result of sensation which forms 
in every case one state of the mind; and it 
is this joint result alone, which we distin¬ 
guish from other muscular sensations, that 
may have resulted, in like manner, from 
various degrees of contraction of the same 
or different musdes.’* 

It is upon the nature of these mus¬ 
cular feelings that Dr Brown founds a 
most original and remarkable specula¬ 
tion, with regard to our mode of per¬ 
ceiving space, extension, and the resist¬ 
ance and dimensions of solid bodies. 
Our first notions of these, he thinks, 
are neither referable to sight nor to 
touch, but to the scries of sensations 
experienced in bending the muscles, 
and the occasional interruptions of that 
series in grasping solid bodies, 

“ 3. Let us once more consider the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the infant first exists, 
when he is the subject indeed of various 
feelings, but is ignorant of the existence of 
his own organic frame, and of every thing 
externdL If we observe him as he lies on 
his little couch, there is nothing which 
strikes us more than his tendency to con¬ 
tinual muscular motion, particularly of the 
parts which are afterwards his great organs 
of touch. There is scarcely a moment while 
he is awake, at which he is not opening or 
dosing his little fingers, or moving his little 
arms in some direction. Now, though he 
Aies not know that he has a muscular name, 
he is yet susceptible of all the feelings that 
attend muscular contraction in all its stages. 
From the moment at which his'fingers begin 
to more towards the palm, to .the moment 
at which they dose on it, there is a regular 
series of feelings, which is renewed as un¬ 
ceasingly as the motion itself is renewed. 
The beginning of this series, as m every 
other regular sequence of events in after 
life, leads to the expectation of the parts 
which arc to follow« and, like any other 
number of continuous parts, tlw^f Itolc so 


feeling which attends the beginning con¬ 
traction of the fingers, suggests, of itself, a 
length that may be expected to follow. 

“ It must be remembered, that it is the 
mere length of a sequence of feelings, at¬ 
tendant on muscular contraction, of which I 
speak, and not of any knowledge of muscu¬ 
lar parts contracted. The infant does not 
know that he has fingers which move, even 
when, from an instinctive tendency, or other 
primary cause to which we are ignorant how 
to give a name, he sets them in motion; 
but when they are thus in motion, and a 
consequent series of feelings already familiar 
to him has commenced, he knows the regu¬ 
lar scries of feelings that are instantly to 
follow. 

“ In these circumstances, let us imagine 
some hard body to be placed on his little 
palm. The muscular contraction takes place, 
as before, to .a certain extent, and with it a 
part of the accustomed series; but, from the 
resistance to the usual full contraction, there 
is a break in the anticipated series of feel¬ 
ings, the place of the remaining portion of 
which is supplied by a tactual feeling com¬ 
bined with a muscular feeling of another 
kind—that feeling of resistance which has 
been already considered by us. As often as 
the same body is placed again in the hand, 
the same portion of the series of feelings is 
interrupted by the same new complex feel¬ 
ing. It is as little wonderful, therefore, 
that this new feeling should suggest or be¬ 
come representative of the particular length 
of which it supplies the place, as—that the 
reciprocal suggestion of one object by an¬ 
other should be the result of any other asso¬ 
ciation as uniform. A smaller body inter¬ 
rupts proportionally a smaller part of the 
accustomed series—a larger body a larger 
portion : and, while the notion of a certain 
length of sequence interrupted, varies thus 
exactly with the dimensions of the external 
object felt, it is not very wonderful that the 
one jlfUld become representative of the 
otherfVnd that the particular muscular 
feeling of resistance, in combination with 
the tactual feeling, should be attended with 
notions of different lengths, exactly accord¬ 
ing to the difference of the length of which 
it unir rally supplies the place. 

“ The only objection which I can con¬ 
ceive to be made to this theory—if the cir- 
stances be accurately stated, and jf the in¬ 
adequacy of touch as itself die direct sense 
of figure, have been sufficiently shown—is, 
that the length of » sequence of feelings h 
so completely distinct in character, as to be 
incapable of being blended with tactual no¬ 
tions of space. But this objection, as I flat¬ 
ter rriyseif 1 hare proved, arises from inat¬ 
tention, not to a few only of the phenomena 
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&f tactual measurement, but to all the phe¬ 
nomena ; fop in the measurement even of 
the most familiar object, as we have seen, a 
difference of the mere rapidity or slowness 
with which we pass our hand along its sur¬ 
face, and therefore of the mere length or 
shortness of the accompanying series of feel¬ 
ings, is sufficient to give in uur estimate a 
corresponding difference of length or short¬ 
ness to the surface which we touch. Length, 
indeed, considered abstractly, whether it be 
of time or of space, is nothing more in our 
conception than a number of continuous 
parts; and this definition is equally appli¬ 
cable to it, in tile one caso as in the other. 

“ 5. In whatever manner the first mo¬ 
tions of the fingers may be produced, the 
infant will soon discover that they are re¬ 
newable by his will; and he will often 
exercise this power. From the accustomed 
antecedents he will expect the accustomed 
consequents, exactly as in after life ; since 
this anticipation, which is independent of 
all reasoning, seems to flow from a law of 
our physical being. Certain series of feel¬ 
ings, then, begin and end in uniform order; 
the anticipation of which is fulfilled as often 
as he does not will to suspend them. At 
last, however, they are suspended, without 
any will on his part, when. some external 
substance has been placed in his hand. He 
expected the whole of the accustomed sc¬ 
ries : but the place of a portioh of it is now 
supplied by another feeling; and since all 
of which he was conscious in himself at the 
moment preceding the interruption, was ex¬ 
actly the same os in the many former in¬ 
stances when the regular sequence took 
place, he ascribes the feeling of resistance to 
something that is foreign to him. There is 
something, then; which is not himself— 
something that represents a number of con¬ 
curring lengths—something that gives rise 
to the feeling of resistance ; and we have 
thus, however obscure they may be as first 
conceived by him, the rude elements, which 
afterwards become more distinct in his no¬ 
tion of a system of external things. Matter 
is that which is without us—which has 



Thus he thinks that our no&bn of 
space is entirely founded upon a series 
of successive feelings experienced in 
bending the muscles, and that the no¬ 
tion so formed is afterwards transferred 
to sensations received through the me¬ 
dium of other organs, and accompanies 
them only as an acquired perception, 
lie conceives that the optic nerve re¬ 
ceives only the sensation of colour— 
that we do not originally perceive co¬ 
lour spread out in particular figures, 
but that We ascribe extension to colour 
in consequence of the series of muscu¬ 
lar sensations experienced in moving 
the eye along the parts of a figure. In 
Vox.. VII. 


this hypothesis there is far more ori¬ 
ginality and invention shewn than in 
any former theory concerning the same 
subject. In so far as regards the per¬ 
ception of figure by sight, it is, how¬ 
ever, so revolting to our natural feel¬ 
ings or original impressions, as almost 
to preclude serious belief. We are ir¬ 
resistibly led to attribute to colour the 
same connt won with the perception of 
space, as its cause really has with space 
in the external world. The muscular 
sensations experienced in moving the 
eye may remind us of succession and 
change in altering the sphere of vision ; 
but the relations of parts in a simple 
figure appear to be perceived instan¬ 
taneously ; nor perhaps, if the figure 
occupies but a small space in the sphere 
of vision, does the perception of the 
relations of its parts employ any move¬ 
ment of the eye. A series of muscular 
changes of sensation may be conceived 
to produce something like the feeling 
of linear progression; but the propor¬ 
tions of a figure lengthways and 
breadthways (which, even when irre¬ 
gular, are often perceived instantane¬ 
ously with the utmost distinctness) 
would require to be represented by a 
very great number of different trains 
of muscular sensations, corresponding 
to the different positions of the points 
that were compared in the figure—a 
number indeed far greater than the 
mind seems capable of recollecting or 
arranging uitq one conception. What¬ 
ever degree of probability may be as¬ 
cribed to Dr Brown's notions concern¬ 
ing- perception, they are, beyond dis- 

E ute, an important addition to what 
ad previously been thought upon the 
subject. The qualities of space have 
always proved the most fertile source 
of difficulties to those who have specu¬ 
lated upon perception. Former me* 
taphysicians saw that the perception of 
than accompanied some sensations, 
but that the qualities of space were 
not themselves the causes of sensation ; 
while all other objects of perception 
were causes of sensation. Dr Brown 
has endeavoured to shew that nothing 
is made known to us by the senses but 
objects that are causes of' sensation ; 
and that space is not an object of pre¬ 
sent perception, but of memory, our 
notions of it being founded entirely 
upon the succession of particulars in re¬ 
membered trains of sensations. 

Having, in the first part of the vo¬ 
lume, discussed the external affections 
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of the mind, he next proceeds to con¬ 
sider the internal affections, which he 
subdivides into intellectual states and 
emotions. The part which relates to in¬ 
tellect is all that is found in the pre¬ 
sent volume, jvhich was published in 
an unfinished state, before the inter¬ 
esting branch relative to the emotions, 
had been got ready for the press. 

In examining the intellectual states 
of the mind, the author shows admi¬ 
rable powers of analysis. His obser¬ 
vations are clear, comprehensive, and 
satisfactory ; and the following quota- , 
tion will enable the reader to perceive* 
something of his mode of thinking. 

“ Our Intellectual States of Mind, how¬ 
ever much they may specifically differ, will 
be found, even in their minutest variations, 
to exhibit only two generic diversities,—di¬ 
versities v/hicit, in the ordinary metaphysical 
sense ot those terms, may be expressed very 
nearly by the phrases, Conceptions, and 
Feelings of Relation. Our whole trains of 
thought, if we abstract from them the Sen¬ 
sations which external objects may occasion, 
ally induce, and the emotions that may fre¬ 
quently mingle with them, will be ibund to 
be composed of these, and of these alofie. 

It is the very nature of the mind to be sus¬ 
ceptible of tliesc in certain trains; one per- 
ception or conception suggesting, or, in other 
words, having for its immediate consequent, 
some other conception: as when the sight 
of a picture suggests the Artist who painted 
it, and the conception of the paJnteriluggests, 
in like manner, the name of some other ar¬ 
tist of the same School, and this afterwards 
the City in which that School of painting 
chiefly flourished. The successive concep¬ 
tions, in such coses, arise in the mind, in 
the absence of the external objects that pro¬ 
duced originally the corresponding percep¬ 
tions ; and, though capable of bcirfg modi¬ 
fied to a certain extent by states of the bodi¬ 
ly frame, arc, as far as any discoveries of 
the physiologist have yet been able to throw 
light on their origin, Internal Affections of 
the Mind,—results of a tendency of the 
mind itself, in certain circumstances, to ex¬ 
ist in one state after existing in some other 
state. The tendency to this renovation of 
former feelings has commonly received the 
name of Association of Ideas;—a name that 
is faulty in various respects, as limiting to 
our mere Ideas an influence which is not 
confined to them, and as seeming to imply 
some mysterious process of union as neces¬ 
sary before the suggestion itself; which, 
whether it be found to be true Or not, on a 
more subtile analysis of the phenomena, is 
at least not very easy to be reconciled with 
file opinions of those who invented, or have 
continued to employ the phryse. I have 
preferred, therefore, for the*sake of greater 
precision, and for avoiding the intermixture 
of any thing that con be considered as con¬ 


jectural, the name of Simple Suggestion ; 
meaning by that phrase to express nothing 
more than is actually observed by us, in 
the readiness of certain feelings to arise, af¬ 
ter certain other feelings, as resemblances 
of former perceptions or conceptions or other 
preceding states of the mind ; and restrict¬ 
ing the phrase uniformly to such simple se¬ 
quences of the similar feelings, exclusively 
of all notions of relation of object to object, 
that may occasionally arise from them, and 
be intermingled with them. 

“ Our trains of thought are not compos¬ 
ed, then, merely of such conceptions, or 
other resemblances bf former feelings, that 
begin, and continue, and pass away, as it 
were separately, without impressing us 
with any common relation which they bear. 
In the same manner as one conception sug- 
gests another conception, the perception or 
conception of two or more objects suggests 
or gives rise to certain feelings of relation, 
which, as states of the mind, differ from the 
mere perceptions or conceptions themselves, 
that have given rise to them, not merely as 
these perceptions or conceptions appear to 
differ from each other, but gencrically as a 
distinct order of feelings. 

“ There is an original tendency of the 
mind ,to the one species of suggestion, in 
certain circumstances, as much as to the 
other; and os to the one of these, which 
affords us mere copies of former feelings, I 
have given the name of Simple Suggestion ; 
to the other, which developes a new order of 
states of mind, in our feelings of relation, I 
give the name of Relative Suggestion 
using the term Suggestion in both cases, as 
that which expresses most simply the mere 
general fact of the rise of the feelings in 
succession, without involving any hypo¬ 
thesis as to processes of former association, 
or any other circumstances, that may bo 
justly or erroneously supposed to connect 
them.” 

He afterwards enters into an inqui¬ 
ry concerning the principles, accord¬ 
ing to which simple suggestion takes 
place. After taking a survey of 
Mr Hume’s opinions concerning the 
laws ^‘association, Dr Brown con¬ 
cludes, that all the relations by which 
conceptions suggest each other, may 
be traced into Resemblance, Contrast, 
and former Proximity. He even in¬ 
clines to think, that suggestions, both 
of Resemblance and Contrast, may, by 
farther analysis, be resolved into the 
single'principle of proximity. 

M The general fact of the rue of one con¬ 
ception, in immediate suggestion by some 
other conception or perception, is shewn, as 
I have said, by all the phenomena of our 
trains of thought; and it could scarcely fail 
to be soon remarked, that the suggestion is 
not wholly vague and indiscriminate, b«t 
that certain conceptions arc, according to 
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circumstances, more readily suggested than 
others. Of the knowledge of this readier 
suggestion, the use of verbal language, even 
in the rudest state of barbarous lire, is a 
sufficient proof; as are all the rude symbols 
of every sort, that are employed by the most 
ignorant tribes in the first dawmngs of ci¬ 
vilization, for recording events in which 
they have nationally or individually taken 
interest. 

“ What even savages could not fail to dis¬ 
cover, must have been remarked by philoso* 
tiers of every Age. Yet, though the ten¬ 
ancy to particular suggestions must have 
becu the basis of all practical education, so 
little attention had been speculatively paid 
to the laws which regulate them, that Mr 
Hume, in reducing under a few general 
heads the phenomena of “ the association of 
ideas,” in his Essay on that subject, con¬ 
ceived himself to be the first who had at* 
tempted any such arrangement. 

“ The opinion of the originality of the 
attempt was indeed an erroneous one; since 
a brief enumeration of the kinds of reminis¬ 
cences, very similar to his own division of 
them, is to be found in one of the Works 
of the great Founder of the Peripatetic 
Philosophy, and in other works of interven¬ 
ing authors, both of the time of the school¬ 
men and of more recent date. But the high 
authority of Mr Hume's najue has given to 
his classification an importance and a conse¬ 
quent claim to our consideration, greater, 
perhaps, than in other respects it might just¬ 
ly be considered as deserving. 

“ Resemblance, Contiguity in place or 
time, and Causation, are, according to him, 
the principles of association of our ideas. 
Causation, it is evident, on his own princi¬ 
ples, may be reduced to the head of Conti¬ 
guity, of which it is in truth the most ex¬ 
quisite example; and Contrast, which he 
endeavours in vain, by a sort of obscure and 
almost contradictory analysis, very unwor¬ 
thy of his general acuteness, to reduce un. 
•ler the mixed influence of Resemblance and 
Causation, is at least as well entitled to 
form a separate class, as either of the two to, 
which lie would reduce it. 

“ It is, perhaps, however, only in 
quence of our imperfect analysis of l‘ 
noraena of Suggestion, that it to 
thought necessary to reduce them under dis¬ 
tinct heads. It appears to me at least not 
improbable, that, on a mere minute exam¬ 
ination, they may all be fbpnd to admit of 
being considered as examples of the single 
influence to which Mr Hume has given tbs 
name of Contiguity; and that every sug¬ 
gestion, therefore, may be necessarily of 
feelings that have previously co-existed, or 
been so immediately proximate in succes¬ 
sion, that the rapid Sequence, where one 
feeling has scarcely ceased .when the other 
has begun, may be considered almost like 
co-existenrc. 

“ Resemblance, for example, is said to 
be ^principle of association. But, if one 


object resemble another, it must resemble it 
in some particular circumstance or number 
of circumstances. There must be some part, 
therefore, greater or less, of the complex 
perception or conception of each, that is the 
same, or nearly the same, as some part of 
the complex perception or conception of the 
other; and as/ in both alike, this common 
element has co-existed with the other ele¬ 
ments of the complex whole, it may, in ei¬ 
ther case, wh r only one of the objects is 
present to our perception or our thought, be 
sufficient for ’the reciprocal suggestion of 
the similar object, and may produce this 
effect without any other influence than that 
of the mere proximity of one part to the 
%ther parts that have before co-existed with 
it. In like manner, when two objects are 
strongly contrasted in any quality, they 
must agree at least in this one respect, that 
they are both extraordinary in relation to 
that quality; they are extremes of it, though 
different extremes. Each, therefore, sing¬ 
ly, may have excited this common sentiment 
of extradrdinariness with respect to the same 
particular quality; and the feeling of fex- 
traordinariness with respect to the same 
quality, that has attended tile perception of 
both objects, may, like any other part of a 
complex whole in which two objects agree, 
be sufficient to produce a reciprocal sug¬ 
gestion, by the influence of mere co-exist- 
ence. 

In treating of simple suggestion, Dr 
Brown remarks, that he considers a 
tendency towards suggestions bv ana¬ 
logy as the principle cause of wnat is 
called geniusdn individuals, as it serves 
greatly to diversify the order" of our 
conceptions, and so to lead to inven¬ 
tion; for, he observes, it is evident 
there could be nothing new in the 
products Of suggestion, if objects, ac¬ 
cording to their mere proximity on 
former occasions, were to suggest only 
the very’objects that had before co-ex¬ 
isted with diem : but there is a per¬ 
petual novelty of combination when 
the images, that rise after each other 
by that shadowy species of resemblance 
which constitutes analogy, are such ps 
never existed before together, or in 
immediate succession. 

So mudh for the succession of mere 
conceptions in the imagination, and the 
laws that regulate their succession. 
He next proceeds to examine, under 
the name of u Feelings of Relation,” 
those states of the mind which are 
commonly called Acts of the Under¬ 
standing. 

We cannot long consider two or more ob¬ 
jects, without being impressed with some re¬ 
lation which they seem to bear to each other: 
and this tendency to the suggestion of feel* 
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ingsof relation is equally true of our concep¬ 
tions, or other internal affections of the mind, 
as of our affections of sense; though, from 
the greater permanence of our perceptions 
when external objects are before us, they 
may naturally be supposed to give rise to a 
wider variety of such feelings of relation. 

In conformity with our original view of 
the objects of physical inquiry, the variety 
of relations may be classed as Relations of 
Co-existence or Relations of Succession ; ac¬ 
cording as, in the former case, they do not 
involve any notion of time, or as, in the lat¬ 
ter case, they involve necessarily the notion 
which is expressed, in its.doubie reference, 
by the „words Before and After. 

I. The Relations of Co-existence may be 
reduced under the following heads;. Posi¬ 
tion,—Resemblance or Difference,-—Propor¬ 
tion,—Degree,—Comprehensiveness, or the 
relation which a whole bears to the parts 
that are contained in it. When we say of 
a cottage, that it stands on ike slope of a hill; 
—that it is very like the cottage beside it, 
but very unlike one that stands in the val¬ 
ley ; that its large sashed windows are out of 
ptopoilion to the size of so diminutive a 
buildingthat it is therefore less beautiful 
with all its gaudy profusion of flowers, than 
the cottage in the valley, with its simple 
lattices, which seem to sparkle more bright¬ 
ly through the honeysuckle that is allowed 
to wreathe itself to their very edge ;—and 
when, describing the interior of it also, we 
say, that it contains only three small cham¬ 
bers,-—^ these few simple references, we 
have illustrated the whole possible variety 
of the Relations of Co-existence 1 which may 
be induced indeed by various objects, with 
various specific differences, but which, gen¬ 
etically, must always be the same with 
these. Indeed, by an effort of subtlety, 
more violent perhaps than the phenomena 
warrant, it might be possible to reduce still 
more even this small number, and to bring, 
or force, the relations of proportion and de¬ 
gree under the more comprehensive relation 
of a whole and its various parts. But at 
least the number under which I have arrang¬ 
ed them, ,as it appears to me to be in its or¬ 
der of distribution very easily intelligible, 
seems to me also sufficient for exhausting 
the whole phenomena, for which it was ne¬ 
cessary to find a place and a name. 

Wc look on two cottages-we are not 
merely impressed, with all their sensible 
qualities, with which each scp&rately, in 
perception, might have affected us exactly 
in the same manner as when we perceive 
them together; hut we consider them rela¬ 
tively to each other or to other surrounding 
things. We think of them, therefore, in 
connexion with the pladfe on which they 
stand; and we arc impressed with theiT gen¬ 
eral resemblance or difference, with their 
various proportions, with their comparative 
degrees of beauty or convenience or other 
qualities, and with their comprehensiveness 
with regard to the number of parts which 
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they respectively contain. The suggestion 
or instant sequence of any one of these feel¬ 
ings of relation, after the joint perception of 
the two objects, seems as little mysterious as 
the mere perception of the objects after the 
necessary previous organic change, or as any 
other sequence of feelings whatever: and if 
nothing had ever been written on the sub¬ 
ject, the subject itself, as far as regards the 
mere simple feeling of relation in any parti¬ 
cular suggestion, would scarcely seem to 
stand in need of any elucidation. 

The dispute concerning the nature 
of general ideas (or what is present to 
the mind as the subject of abstract 
reasoning) is next treated of. Dr 
Brown thinks that, in reasoning con¬ 
cerning a species, there is certainly 
present to the mind a conception of 
those qualities in which the individu¬ 
als of the species correspond. He says, 
“ II. When a resemblance is felt in some 
of the obvious qualities of external sense,— 
as when we look: on a portrait or pictured 
landscape, and think of the person or the 
scene that was meant to be represented by 
it;—no difficulty is felt by any one, in con¬ 
sidering the relation. A portrait, or a land¬ 
scape, involves 'no technical word of my¬ 
stery ; and thesimple process of nature, there¬ 
fore, in which feelings of resemblance arise 
in the mind after certain perceptions or con¬ 
ceptions, is all of which we think. But 
when we are called by philosophers to con¬ 
sider the circumstances on which classifica¬ 
tion is fbunded; though all that truly takes 

! ilace ii^his process as essential to it, is a 
eeling V resemblance of object to object, 
lea extensive indeed as to the number of 
similar circumstances than in a portrait or 
landscape, but still exactly of the same 
kind, when considered as a mere feeling or 
mental state; we seem immediately to see a 
thousand difficulties, because a thousand 
words of terrible sound start instantly on 
our conception. Yet when, on looking suc¬ 
cessively at a square, an oblong, a rhombus 
and a rhomboid, we class them all verbally 
as four-sided figures, we make as simple 
and m intelligible an affirmation, in stating 
thewjgrilarity of these figures in one com- 
morrelrcumstance, as when we say of any 
portrait in our chamber that it is like the 
friend for whom it was painted. The two 
affirmations express nothing more than a 
feeling of resemblance in certain respects ; 
and, if we had never heard of the contro- 
w.<y in the Schools as to the nature of 
Univeipals, we should as little have suspect¬ 
ed of the one affirmation as of the other, 
that it could give occasion to any fierce lo¬ 
gical warfare. Still less could wc have sus¬ 
pected, that philosophers who do not deny 
that we are capable of feeling the resem¬ 
blance of a piece of coloured canvass to the 
living person whom it represents, are yet 
unwilling to allow that we feci the slightest 
general resemblance of a square, an oblong. 
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a rhombus and a rhomboid; and insist ac¬ 
cordingly, that when we class these figures 
as four-sidpd, it is not because we have any 
common feeling of their similarity, or any 
intervening feeling or notion whatever, dis¬ 
tinct from the perception of the separate fi¬ 
gures, but because it is our arbitrary plea¬ 
sure so to give the name. 

The philosophers, to whose fundamental 
opinion on the subject of generalization I 
at present allude, are those who have been 
commonly distinguished by the title of No¬ 
minalists : and it is indeed a very striking 
proof of the darkening effect of a long tech¬ 
nical controversy, that an error which ap¬ 
pears to me, I confess, notwithstanding my 
high respect for the talents of those who 
have maintained it, a very gross one, should 
yet have united in its support, witji the ex¬ 
ception of a very few names, the genius of 
the most eminent metaphysicians ot our own 
and other countries. , 

The essence of this theory of generaliza¬ 
tion is, that we have no general notions, or 
general feelings of any kind, which lead us 
to class certain objects with certain other 
objects,—that there is nothing general but 
the mere names, or other symbols, which 
we employ,—and that m all the ascending 
gradation, therefore, of Species, Genus, Or¬ 
der, and Class, the arrangement is consti¬ 
tuted, as truly as it is defined by the mere 
word that expresses it, without any relative 
feeling of the mind as to any common cir¬ 
cumstances of resemblance intermediate be¬ 
tween the primary perception of the separate 
objects, and the verbal designation that 
ranks them together. 

He justly argues, that before ar¬ 
ranging objects into a class, or species, 
we must first have had a previous feel¬ 
ing of their agreement in some parti¬ 
cular, which rendered them fit to be 
classed together; and that the concep¬ 
tion of this quality common to them, 
with the conviction, that it is to be 
found in each of them, is all that is 
nccessaiy to constitute our general 
idea of the class. Yet, in different 
cases, there are very great differences, 
with regard to the fitness of tmPcom- 
mon quality, to be conceived distinct¬ 
ly by itself. 

In some cases, one definite con¬ 
ception can represent the common 
quality, and can he applied successive¬ 
ly to the whole individuals of the spe¬ 
cies'without suffering much change or 
modification. As, for instance, when 
wc say, " all flowers with four white 
leaves,” the conception of four white 
haves may continue present to the 
uiind during all our reasoning con- 
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corning the species. But in other 

coses, the common quality is, perhaps, 
some shifting relation, which cannot 
be represented by a one definite and 
permanent conception, kept steadily in 
view: As, for instance, when we say, 
“ all numbers below seventy,” the 
common quality here, is a proportion 
which seems to be only represented by 
the words; and of which no perma¬ 
nent or diVinct conception can be 
formed, as it is different in each case. 
Probably, in abstract reasoning, the 
mind -esorta to a great many shifts, 
and performs its operations in a very 
irregular manner. It retains a clear 
conception of the common quality, so 
long as it can. When it is no longer 
possible to do so, it probably lays hold 
~ some subordinate circumstance in 
relation to it, which can be kept per¬ 
manently in view: As, for instance, 
in speaking abstractly of the minor 
proposition of a syllogism, we may 
sometimes be contented to consider it 
as merely something holding an inter¬ 
mediate place between the major and 
the conclusion, which again may be 
considered as only the first and last 
propositions in the series, when we 
nave not before us any particular syl¬ 
logism, or minor proposition. And, 
probably, our last resor.t is really to 
mere nominalism; keeping the mind 
ready, however, for immediately fly¬ 
ing to the common quality when par¬ 
ticulars are presented to us. 

As we have mentioned above, the 
part of the work which relates to the 
Emotions remains unpublished, a cir¬ 
cumstance which will create disap¬ 
pointment for the present, although 
the defect may perhaps he afterwards 
supplied from Dr Brown’s papers. 
The present volume, even in its unfi¬ 
nished state, is considerably lamer 
than that abstract which was publish¬ 
ed of Professor Stewart's Lectures, 
for a similar purpose. There is no¬ 
thing in it left obscure for the sake of 
brevity, (whatever might have been 
the interest of more copious illustra¬ 
tions) and it is not yet known whe¬ 
ther there is an intention of publish¬ 
ing Dr Brown’s Lectures in a more 
ample and perfect form. Perhaps the 
completion of the present volume 
would be the best step, in the mean 
time. 
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YEARS OF AUK. 


By James Crossiey, Esq. 


1 . 

A witching child, to whom ’tis given 
All hearts to challenge «s thy due— 
Thou fairest print of childhood’s Hcav'ii 
That ever Nature’s pencil drew ! 
Delightful, as the holy hymn 
Of meek and sainted cherubim, 

And gladdening, os the fountain near 
That greets the desert’s wanderer— 

Thy countenance I still behold 

Pure, as if earth, and earth’s despising, 
Composed—as if from marble cold 
Thou wert but just to life arising— 

Still do 1 see thy silk-fring’d eyes 
With innocence and archness dawning— 
Thy cheek, which health’s rich pointing dyes 
With all the loveliest hues of morning— 
The rose, which blushes on n skin 
Transparent as the mind within ; 

Thy mouth, whose upper lip, to smother 
Its rival, hides its under brother, 

As if too jealous to reveal 
The prisoner of its coral seal; 

Till sund’ring, when it shows beneath 
A lip where heav’n itself might breathe—. 
As leaves, when by the breeze untwin’d, 
They show the downy peach behind. 

2 . 

Bom, where the giant Ganges pours 
Ilis streams magnificent along, 

’Mid sunny groves and golden bow’rs, 
Which breathe aloft immortal song; 

'Mid solemn glades and thickets lom, 

By Brachman’s worshipp’d footsteps worn { 
And now a flow’r of Eastern birth 
Transplanted to a colder earth— 

Torn tram its parent genial stem 
To grace the Western diadem, 

Oh.I o’er its bend, may each rough gale 
Unhurting pass with arrowy fleetness— 
The gentlest breezes of the vale, 

And but the gentlest, kiss its sweetness: 
May o’er that flower soma Sylph of Air 
With more than parent’s fondness hover ; 
Hang o’er its sweets with watchful care, 

And all its budding charms discover— 
Unfold its beauties one by one. 

And ope its blossoms to the sun. 

3. 

Far, for from thee be sorrow’s blight. 
Remorse, or heart-corroding sadness; 

Thy way. may j6y for ever light 
With bounding mirth and heav’nly glad¬ 
ness ; 

For sure thou should’st a temple be. 

From such inviolate and free— 

An angel-like constructed fane, 

With nought of earthly mould or stain— 

A mirror only sent from high. 

To catch the glories of the sky; 


And sure that forehead, white as snow. 
That smooth and yet un wrinkled brow— 
That face eternally serene— 

That eye where Eden’s self is seen— 

To wound, to mark, destroy, deface. 

And all their characters of grace. 

With grief or sorrow’s piercing edge, 
’Twere sin—’twerc more than sacrilege. 

4, 

Tho’ Sorrow’s Tot is borne by each, 

And Man’s sad cup on earth is care. 

And bold is he who Pain will teach. 

To torture these, and those to spare. 

Yet some should sure be left Mankind, 
VThe solace of their woes behind. 

To gild this Lazar House with beams 
That emanate from Light's pure streams, 
On life to throw one transient ray, 

And give its night the blaze of day; 

Some, some there are, to wliom their weak¬ 
ness 

Itself, should strong protection yield. 
Whom Innocence, and Angel Meekness, 
Should cover as a seven-fold shield. 

The great, unmourn’d, may fall or die. 

But such shall have our sympathy- 
When tempest’s force, or lightning’s stroke, 
Cleaves from its base the lofty oak, 
Unmov’d we see the mighty bound 
That thfows its greatness to tho ground ; 
But whd$an see, and see unheeding, 

•The rose, but op’ning, fade away. 

The mildew on its beauties feeding. 

And blights corrode its sweets away ?— 
Or who can see, with eyes unwet, 

Upturn the lovely violet ? 

5. 

Such, oh! may such be ne’er thy fate ; 

Thy couch may withering anguish flee: 
May all that decks the good and great. 

Its trophies lend to honour thee. 

And render thee while here a guest 
Of joy the giver and partaker, 

A tiling not Messing more than blest. 

An angel made, and angel maker,— 

An orb, whose glorious course of Are 
No clouds can veil, or length can tire. 
Whose lamp of light, mid sundrawn flame 
Shall, like its source, be still the same; 

Or, as the symphony that springs 
Fran some unseen, ethereal strings, 

Which hearing, man in wonder lost. 

That sounds so sweet should stray below. 
Gives to the breeze his soul, as tost 
Its magic whispers come and go, 

Lists to its notes, as sweet they play, 

And hears jus grosser parts away. 

6 . 

’Tis sweet to pan«e ns on we creep. 

Up Life's precipitous ascent. 
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And turn to view, from summit steep, 

A new race go Where once we went. 

In youth’s glad days, and journeying all, 
As guests to some rich festival; 

To wntch them stray from side to side. 
Nor fear the bandit gang of pain. 

Ami then, with minds new purified, 
Resume our pilgrimage again. 

Yes, such a gladdening sense of glee 
Hath oit thy presence shed on me; 


And while to earth’s enduring race 
This mind and mcm’ry shall belong, 

In them, thy beaming charms and face 
Shall ever live and linger long. 

Charms which, as some bright form,—some 
spark 

Of light and life our youth that met, 

’Tis man’s first work, and best, to mark,— 
His last, and hardest to forget. 
Manchester , 13 th March, 1820. 


Hoh.e Danica. 

No. t. 

Hakim Jarl, a Tragedy ; by Adam Oehlenschlager. 

We arc about to introduce to the the German masters in their most sue- 
acquaintance of our readers, a great cessful efforts, the Danes have, in con- 
poet of Deumark, whose compositions, sequence of this very adherence, be- 
iii his native language, have rendered ateonie poets of a totally different order 
him the chief living pride of his own from the Germans. Like them, they 
country; while his German versions are intensely national—and that single 
of those same compositions have en- circumstance points out abundantly 
titled him, according to the judgment both the nature of the resemblance 
of his most enlightened conteinpora- they bear to them, and the wide inea- 
rics, to sit with the full privileges of sure of the difference which obtains 
an honoured denizen among the heirs between them. Drawing their ima- 
iind representatives of the illustrious gery from the kindred, but far purer 
founders of the modern poetry of sources of Scandinavian mythology and 
Germany. The most severe of Ger- romance—and applying these, and all 
man critics are constrained to admit, the other instruments of their art, to 
that Oehlenschlager writes the lad- the illustrations of the history, the 
guage of Schiller as correctly, os if its manners, and the old life of a kindred 
accents had been the earliest that ever also, but nevertheless u very different 
fell on his ear—so that we mi$|| very people,—the poets who ping of the 
safely have considered him in the light downfall of Odin, and the rearing of 
of a proper German classic, and pro- the Cross among the rough Earls of 
cmled to analyze his works in part of the Baltic shores, are in no danger of 
the same series which has already being confounded, by such as have 
in ule known to the readers of Eng- studied their works, with those tliat 
land the merits of Adolphus JVliillner, record the proud visions of Walien- 
and Francis Grillparzer. But every stein, and tne mild generosity of t)g- 
nun of genius owes to his own coun- mont. 

try the sacred debt of cultivating, Of all the modern Danish Poets, 
preserving, and cherishing her lan- Oehlenschlager is the most deeply and 
guage; and as Oehlenschlager has, in essentially imbued with this prevail- 
spite of many temptations, adhered ing spirit of Scandinavian thought, 
through life to this rule of duty, we Almost all the tragedies he has written 
should think ourselves very much to —and all his excellent tragedies, with 
blame were we to treat him merely as the one splendid exception of the Con- 
a German poet. The literature of eggio—are founded on incidents of 
which lie is the chief living ornament, the old history pf the Norsemen, 
is indeed closely allied to that of Ger- The wild unbridled spirits of those 
many; hut it has been developed, not- haughty Sea-kings that carried ravage 
withstanding, in a manner perfectly and terror upon all the coasts of Eu- 
independent. It is as different* from rope—the high, warm, unswerving 
the literature of Germany as the li- love of those northern dairies that wel- 
terature of Germany ia from that of coined then? on their return to their 
England—or as the literature of Por- native ice-girt fastness^—the dark 
tugul is from that of Qastille. Acting .ferocious superstitions, whfch mode 
upon the same general principle of these bold men the willing J^ort and 
art, which has swayed the greatest of tools of demons—their sacrifices of 
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blood—their uprootings of tenderness 
—their solemn and rejoicing submis¬ 
sion when fate irresistible arrests them 
in their buoyant and triumphant breath 
of strife—their hot impetuous lawless 
living—their cold calm dying—and 
their desperate ignorance of the name 
of despair—such are the characters 
and such the passions that Oehlen- 
schlager has delighted to contemplate 
as an antiquarian, and dared to depict 
as a Tragedian. The materials are 
rich surely—but it demanded all the 
audacity of genius to grapple with 
them—and all the delicacies of perfect 
skill to adorn the victory and justify 
the boldness. 

The history of Earl Hakon, well 
known to all those who have read the 
Scandinavian ballads, forms the sub¬ 
ject of, we think, the noblest of all 
this poet’s tragedies. Olof, the son 
of Harald the golden-haired, the 
rightfhl heir of the crown of Norway, 
was left by his father in possession of 
his Irish conquests, and there main¬ 
tained in his youth the state of a 
pirate king—but all his Scandinavian 
possessions, except only the royal 
title, were usurped in his infancy by 
Earl Hakon. The young king, how¬ 
ever, in the course of one of his expe¬ 
ditions, landed on one of the green 
islands off the Norwegian coast, and 
his arrival there was no sooner known, 
than a strong party in Norway, dis¬ 
gusted with the tyrannies and the 
licentiousness of the usurper, began to 
proclaim their sense of bis rights, and 
their determination to throw off their 
allegiance to Hakon. The Christian 
faith of Olaf, however, (for the young 
prince had been converted at Dublin) 
gives Hakon confidence—he is per¬ 
suaded that Odin will protect him, 
and that the mass Of his subjects will 
not receive as their monarch an apos¬ 
tate from the creed of their forefathers. 
The first scene we shall extract repre¬ 
sents Hakon as talking in a holy grove 
of pines, with Thorer, one of his chief 
captains, concerning the arrival of the 
Christian prince. 

Hak. We are alone. Within this sacred 
wood 

Dares no one come but Odin's priests and 
Hakon. 

Tho. Such confidence, my lend, makes 
Thorer proud. * 

Hak. So, Thorer, thou believ’st all that 
to-day 

Was told of Olaf Trygvaaon at tabic, 

Till that hour was unknown to me t 
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Tho. To judge 

By your surprise, my lord, and if I dare 
To say so, by your looks, such was the truth. 
JIak. Trust not my looks—My features 
are mine own, 

And must obey their owner. What I sum 
Is only teeming. With the multitude 
I must dissemble.—Now we are alone. 

Hear me ! Whate’er of Olaf thou hast said, 

I knew it long before. 

Tho. His warlike fame 
Had reach’d to Norway ? 
link. Aye. 

Tho. But thou art serious— 

What mean’st thou, noble Jar! ? 

Hak. Give me thine hand. 

In pledge of thy firm loyalty ! 

Tho. Thereto, 

Thy kindness and my guti tilde must bind 
me. 

Hak. Thou art a man even after nunc 
own heart! 

For such a friend oft had I long’d_With 

prudence 

Thou know’st to regulate thine own affairs ; 
And if obstructions unforeseen arise, 

With boldness thou can’st use thy battle- 
sword. 

And as thy wisdom is exerted, still 
So must thy plans succeed. 

Tho. The gods endow us 
With souls and bodies—Kacli must bear 
their part 

Hak. Man soon discovers that to which 
by nature 

He has been destin'd. His own impulses 
Awake the slumbering energies of mind ; 
Thence he attains what lie feels power to 
reach; 

Nor for his actions other ground requires. 
Tho. It is most true. 

Hak. My passion evermore 
Has been to rule—to wear the crown of 
Norway— 

This was the favourite virion of my soul. 
Tho. That vision is already realized. 

Hak. Not quite, my friend—Almost, but 
yet not wholly. 

Still am 1 styl’d but Hakon Jarl—the name 
Whereto I was begot and bom. 

Tho. *Tis true; 

But when thou wilt then art thou king. 
Hak. My hopes 

Have oft suggested that our Northern heroes 
Will soon perceive it more befits their hon¬ 
our, 

A monarch to obey than a mere Jarl. 
Therefore at the next congress I resolve 
At once to explain my wishes and intent. 
Bergthor, the smith, a brave old Dronthcim- 
er. 

Labours already to prepare my crown— 
When it is made I shall appoint die day. 
Tho. Whate’er may chance, thou art in¬ 
deed a king. 

Hak. Thou judgest like a trader, stiU of 
gain— 

But yet, methinks, the mete external splen¬ 
dour 
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Gudrun, daughter of the old Smith 
Berglhor, has come thither to make 


Is not to be despised. Even to the lover 
A maiden’s warm embrace is not so rap¬ 
turous 

As to a monarch’s head the golden crown— 
My favourite goal is near. But now the 
day 

Draws to a close; the twilight dews descend; 
And, as the poet sings, my raven locks 
Are mixed with frequent gray. Give me 
thine hand: 

Ercwhile 1 could have grasp'd thee, till the 
blood 

Sprung from thy nails, like sap from a green 
twig— 

Say to me truly, hast thou felt it now ? 

77(0. The strongest pressure may not, from 
a man, 

Extort complaint. 

link. But mine was no strong pressure. 
Thou speak’st but to console me. See’st thou 
here ? 

My forehead is with wrinkles deeply plough’d., 
Tho. Such lineaments become a warlike 
hero. 

Ilak. Yet Norway’s maidens love them 
not. In short. 

My friend, I now grow old ; but therefore 
still 

The twilight of mine evening would enjoy— 
Clearly my sun shall set Woe to the 
cloud 

That strives to darken its last purple radiance! 
Tho. Where is that cloud i 
link, liven in the West 
Tho. Thou mean’st 
Olaf in Dublin ? 

link. He is sprung from Harold, 
Sumam’d the Yellow-lock’d—Kaow'st thou 
the Norsemen ? ® 

A powerful, strong, heroic race, yet fldl 
Of superstition and of prejudice; 

I know full well that in a moment’s space 
All Hakon’s services they will forget. 

And only think of Olaf’s birth, whene’er 
They know that he survives. 

Tho. Can this be so ? 

Ilak. I know my people.—Artd shall this 
enthusiast. 

This traitor to his country (who las serv’d 
With Otto against Norway, on pretence 
Of Christian piety), ascend our throne, 

And tear the crown from Hakon ? 

Tho. Who dare think so ? 
flak. I think so, friend, and Olaf too— 
Now mark me: 

He is the last descendant of King Harold; 
Yet Hakon’s race yields not to his. Of old 
The Jarls of Hladc ever were the lint 
\ftcr the King; and no one now remains 
Of our old royal line, but this vain dreamer, 
W i to has forsworn the manners and the faith 
Of his own native land—a ransom'd slave, 
Bom in a desart of an exil’d mother, See. 

The speech of the earl is here in¬ 
terrupted by the discovery that he is 
overheard by a beautiful virgin, who 
had concealed herself' behind one of 
tiie consecrated trees. This maiden 
Vol. VII. 


an offering to the Goddess Freya, 
—for She is a bride, and the day 
of her nuptials is at hand. The earl 
is captivated by her beauty, and im¬ 
mediately begins to urge the suit of a 
tyrant with tyrannic boldness; but 
the arrival of Carlsofut and Jostein, 
two mi', i of his friends, constrains 
him to resume his conversation con¬ 
cerning Olaf, and the maiden makes 
he: escape for the present. 

Haft. Enough. I call’d you to this meet¬ 
ing here. 

That I may speak in friendly confidence: 

I know you love me, and deserve this trust 
Thgn listen—for the times require decision. 
My life has' past away in strife and storm,— 
Full many a rock, and many a thicket wild, 
Have I by violence tom up and destroyed. 
Ere in its lofty strength, the tree at last 
Could rise on high. Well! that is now ful¬ 
fill’d,— 

My name has spread o’er Norway with re¬ 
nown,— 

Only mine enemies can my fame decry. 

I have met bravery with bravery— 
Andartifice with art—and death with death! 
Weak Harald Schaafell, and his brothers, 
now 

Injure the realm no more; for they arc 
fallen! 

If I prov’d faithless to the gold-rich Harald, 
Y et had his baseness well desefved his fate.— 
The youthful powers of Jomsburg now no 
more 

May fill the Beas with terror. I have them 
Extirpated. This kingdom every storm 
Has honourably weather’d—and ’twas I 
That had the helm—I only was the pilot; 

1 have alone directed—sav’d the vessel,— 
And therefore would 1 still the steersman be; 
Still hold my station. 

Thor, ’lie no more than justice. 

Hak. Olaf alone is left of the old line; 
And think’st thou he is tranquil now in 
Ireland ? 

What would’st thou say, wise Tliorcr, if I 
told thee, 

In one brief word, that he is here ? 

Tho. Here? 

Hak. Aye. 

Carls. What, here in Norway & is it pos¬ 
sible ! 

Hak. ( to. Thtner ,) I eould not choose bpt 
smile, when thou to-day, 

Long stories told us of thy pious friend 
Olaf, in Dublin,—even as if mine eyes 
Have not long since been watching hun !— 

I Heard 

Your words in silence then **-but now ’tis 
time 

Freely to speak. This morning news arrived. 
That Olaf with a fleet had sail’d from 
Dublin, 

To visit Russia, but meanwhile ha* landed 
K 
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Hard by us here at Moster, with intent, 

As it is said, but to salute his country 
After long absence. 

Thor. This indeed is strange. 

Ilak. If, like a wild enthusiast, he in 
truth 

Has lingered on his way but to refresh 
His lungs with some pure draughts of moun¬ 
tain air, 

I know not; but this much must be deter¬ 
min’d,— 

Whether beneath an Innocent wish he bears 
not 

Some deep concealed intention. Thou hast 
been 

His guest at Dublin; therefore, on the claim 
Of old acquaintance, now enn’st visit him. 4 
The wind is fairearly to-morrow morn¬ 
ing 

Thou could’st be there. , 

Thor. And what is thy design ? 

Hah. No more but to discover his de¬ 
signs ; 

And if he tarries longer on our ground, 

At once to meet him on the battle-field. 
Brave warriors love such meetings, and 
search not 

Too scrupulously for grounds of their con¬ 
tention. 

He has a fleet like mine;—power against 
power;— 

Such is our northern courtesy. Few words, 
Mcthinks, ave needful. 

Jos. Surely not. 

Thor. But how 
Shall I detain him ? 

Hak. Visit him ! and say. 

What doubtless he lias wish’d to hear,— 
That Hakon 

Far through the land is hated; that men 
wait 

But for a warrior of the rightful line 
To tear him from the throne. If this suc¬ 
ceeds. 

Then let him d&embark. On the firm 
ground 

Eight gladly will I try the chance of war; 
But if the bait allures not,—why, ’tiswell, 
Then let him go. 

Thor. Now, Sir, I understand. 

And am obedient. 

Hak. Thou shall not in vain 
Have served me, Thorer. 

Tho. That, indeed, I know, 

Hakon’s rewards arc princely,—yet without 
them- 

I had been firm. 

link. (Shaking him ky the handy. 

Mine honest friend. (Turning to the of hen.) 
And you, 

As Olaf’s cousins, will you go with Thorer, 
And second his attempts ? 

Jos. We are his cousins,— 

But Hakon is our patron and commander i 
By joining in this plan we shall but prove 
King Olaf’s innocence. 

Thor. ’Tis well. 

They all three then swear fidelity to 
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Hakon; at which instant the marble 
statue of Odin falls to the ground. 
Hakon endeavours to persuade them 
that the marble has long been in a 
state of decay; but after their depart¬ 
ure, expresses, in a soliloquy, his sensi¬ 
bility to the event as a disastrous 
omen. 

The concluding scene of the first act 
has been much approved by a con¬ 
temporary critic, Francis Horn. In 
it, Hakon is represented as visiting 
the old Smith already alluded to. 
After expressing his admiration of 
Gudrun, (whom her father by this 
time has locked up in a cellar with 
iron doors) he tries on hia crown, 
which, being framed on an old mea¬ 
sure of the Norwegian kings, is too 
large, and falls down over his eyes. 
He threatens the unsuccessful maker, 
and gives him three days to com¬ 
plete his work;—on which Bergthor 
observes: 

I am an old man ; and my hoary head 
Is like a snow-crown’d rock. Thou giv’st 
three day3, 

And Heaven, perchance, may not allow three 
hours! 

Think’st thou that I shall tremble at thy 
words ? 

No—sooner on mine own sword let me fall. 
Than change the measure of the sacred, 
crown ;— 

Let it remain for those to whom Heaven 
gave 

Capacity to wear it.— 

The second act opens with the first 
interview between the crafty ambas¬ 
sador of Hakon and king Olaf— 
at which the cousins of the latter, 
Carlshofort and Jostein, are also pre¬ 
sent. Olaf thus beautifully describes 
the feelings by which be hud been 
guided to visit his native land. 

Olaf. How stands old Norway, then, dear 
friends ?— I go, 

As you perchance have heard, to Russia.— 
There lately died my foster-father Wal- 
demar— 

The kingdom is disordered and his son, 
Iman, my friend, defends the Christian 
faith. 

I hasten to his aid in war and council,— 
With .oldiers, priests, and ships. We sail’d 
right onward; 

I had no thought of Norway.—Yet behold 
Out of the sea, from far, the well-known 
rocks 

Rose on my sight. There with their massy 
boughs 

The dark tall pine trees seem’d to beckon to 
me !— 

Then all at once, the azure waves that, 
play’d 
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Around our ship were chang'd to fairy 
forms;— 

Their dashing sound was music; and they 
sung 

To me alone a half-forgotten lay 
Of early childhood.—The full swelling sails 
Heav'd their white bosoms, amorously to 
gain 

The much lov'd shore. The streamer gaily 
play’d. 

Spreading its red wings like a bird on liigh, 
A 8 if impatiently it would forsake • 

The mast, and flutter to the land. Oh then, 
No longer could I think of sailing past— 
laves there a son, who from a mother’s arms 
Kindly outstretched, will coldly turn away ? 
All observation -to avoid, have I 
Landed upon this lonely isle, by none 
Inhabited; where some poor shepherds’ huts 
But rarely mid the rocks are found. Yet 
still 

Right gladly of old Norway would I hear 
Some tidings ere I go. Who knows if ever 
My native land 1 shall again behold ? 
Therefore, I pray thee, Thorer.tell me truly, 
How stands our country now—still pros¬ 
perous ? * 

Thor. Norway on her own everlasting 
rocks 

Stands firm indeed ; and vainly as before 
Beats the wild ocean round her towering 
rampaits— 

Whereon the proud, sun moderates his 
beams, 

Only to shine within the vales more warmly, 
And ripen the rich harvest Yet while all 
So flourishes without, a frightful poison 
Devours die vitals of the unhappy land— 

Oluf. Is not Jarl Hakon dear to his tried 
soldiers ?— 

Thor. The wretch is hated as he hath de¬ 
served. 

Olaf. Yet undisturb’d has reigned for 
eighteen years ? 

Thor. Such rugn he owes all to his former 
prudence— 

His luck in war—and the rash choice of 
Norway, 

Who had no better ruler.— 

Olaf. But has prudence 
Deserted him P 

Thor. Nay he deserted her ;— 

Proudly believ'd such aid no longer need¬ 
ful— 

Jarl Hakon 1 (it was said)—He is indeed 
An hero! Erich’s sons has vanquished all— 
And Norway lescued from the yoke of Den¬ 
mark— 

The warlike powers of Jotnsburg rooted 
out!— 

What may resist his prowess?—By such fltme 
And fortune rais’d to pride and confidence, 
He lost all caution, and ere long forgot, 

That of a kingly throne the subject's love 
Should be the surest pillar. Now he gave 
Loose veins to every lust and every passion; 
The husband’s right—the law that guards the 
peasant, 

No more respected— from their sacred homes 
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Brought wives and daughters to return dis¬ 
honour’d.— 

What*need of more? At once in many 
places 

The flumes of insurrection ’gan to blaze— 
He fear’d no more a foreign foe, and saw not 
That which in secret, like a slow disease, 
Rose in the heart of Norway. Hence his life 
Is but a ceaseless warfare. Now on this. 
And now on that side angry foes arise— 
Our country waits but one brave rightful 
u uster 

To hurl the robber from the throne. 

Olaf. Indeed? 

Cen mis be possible ? 

Thor. Your cousins here. 

My words can well confirm— 

The rest of this fine scene gradually 
unfolds the determination of Olaf 
to deliver Norway from the tyranny 
of Hakon; and assert bis own light* 
ful claims to the throne. Towards 
the end he is left alone, and over¬ 
powered by his feelings of patriotic 
attachment, and by the high de¬ 
signs which he has conceived, he 
bursts into tears, and, falling on his 
knees, utters the following prayer or 
soliloquy. 

My heart is melted by the thought—Oh 
Heaven, 

Am I indeed the humble instrument 
That thou ’hast chosen on earth to spread 
thy blessings ? 

Father ! I do resign all will but thine— 

Oh guide—instruct me !— 

{Hiring up with animation.) 

I can feel it now ! 

Mine arm is strong—my bosom swells with 
power,— 

I shall be thine apostle—With this sword 
In likeness of the cross, I shall resist 
With dauntless heart thine enemies and 
guard— 

My flocks paternally. Where Odin’s temple 
lu gloom and horror stood, w ith blood-stain’d 
altars, 

Now shall tlieclouds of incense float around; 
No horrid sacrifice again be known ;— 

No mingling cry of victims or beholders 
Profane the quiet woods; but soothing mu¬ 
sic, 

On downy wings, exalt the soul to heaven— 
With deep devotion shall the people stand 
The service to behold of the Arue church. 

No more shall feasts pollute the sanctuary— 
Only the holy supper shall to us 
Announce that every joy must come from 
heaven 1 

Away with hatred, violence and blood! 

Now innocence and love shall reign an'd 
conquer 1 

In the next scene, Hakon, cased in 
armour, meets by accident with Tho- 
ra, his pi^ncipal favourite among many 
mistresses, and the only one by whom, 
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as it afterwards appears, he had been 
ready beloved. Irritated by the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he now ‘finds 
himself, he speaks to her with cold¬ 
ness, levity, and disdain; which pro¬ 
vokes, on her part, severe complaints 
and reproaches. In truth, the cnarras 
of Gudrun (betrothed to Orm of Lyr- 
gia) seem to have wholly cflaced in 
the mind of Hukon his love for the 
unfortunate Thora. She is left to the 
care of servants, with commands that 
she shall be carried to llimol, where 
she afterwards receives and protects 
the faithless Jarl, in a situation which 
will be fully developed in the fifth act. 

After her exit, Einar (an archer) 
comes on the stage (the scene is a 
wood), and after sitting on the stump 
of a tree, and adjusting his bow, looks 
about for some object to shoot at, when 
lie perceives Halcon Jarl walking at a 
distance, and shoots an arrow right 
through the plume of his helmet. 
The Dialogue here is given with great 
spirit. Hakon, who at first accuses 
Einar of intended assassination, is af¬ 
terwards convinced, by trials of his 
superior skill, not only that no injury 
was intended, but that such a marks¬ 
man will be of infinite advantage in 
his army : and, of course, engages Ei¬ 
nar as one of his most valuable adhe¬ 
rents. 

The second act eoncludes with a 
powerful and effective scene at the 
wedding feast of Gudrun, where, ac¬ 
cording to a common practice of the 
tyrant Jarl, a band of soldiers enter, 
and endeavour, by violence, to carry 
off the bride. This insult, however, 
meets at last with due punishment. 
The vile emissaries of Hakon are re- 

f raised, aud all the wedding party so- 
em nly s wdar implacable revenge against 
the usurper. 

In the beginning of the third act, 
the scene of which is on the island 
Master, Grib, the servant of Thorer, 
informs Carlshofut and Jostcin, that 
Hakon has arrived privately, and 
moored his vessel in a small bay, un¬ 
der covert of the wood. They are sur¬ 
prised that Olaf has not encountered 
him on the water, as he had appointed 
to sail round'with his fleet to the same 
side of the island ; but it appears that 
Hakon had come before day-light. 
Grib then discloses 1, to the two young 
men an abominable plot for the pri¬ 
vate assassination of Olaf, contrived 
by his master Thorer and Hakon, 


which he had overheard in their pri¬ 
vate conversation together. He also 
describes the powerful insurrection a- 
gainst the tyrant, in consequence of 
his attempt to carry off the bride, 
Gudrun, from the marriage festival. 
Filled with horror and indignation, 
they consider themselves absolved from 
every former engagement, and all three 
join in resolving to protect king Olaf ; 
and to render futile the vile plot which 
the watchfulness of Grib had discov¬ 
ered. 

Meanwhile a sound of choral music 
is heard from the now-approaching 
ships of Olaf, who is soon afterwards 
seen to land with a large white banner, 
on which a red cross is woven, in his 
hand; and, after a solemn hymn by 
his priests, he lifts it on high, and 
then strikes it into the ground, with 
the following address:— 

Olaf. Here deeply in the rocky northern 
soil 

I plant this Christian standard. Like a tree. 
Powerfully will it strike forth roots, and 
bear 

The richest blossoms. Tears of penitence 
And deep devotion will its leaves bwlew; 
And the warm summer breath of pious sighs 
Ripen the fruit. The choir of mingling 
voices 

Shali, like the music of the summer wood. 
From the deep vaulted shade arise on high ; 
And the green brandies of the deathless oak 
Over their native land extend afar. 

Within their sanctuary. Love and Faith 
And Hope will take their places, and like 
children, 

Look from the mighty stem with confidence 
To the last twilight glow of life. The kings 
Of Norway will, upon the sacred bark 
Engrave their names. Like rosy cherub- 
ims, 

Spreading their wings the flowers of Inno¬ 
cence 

Will circle round the tree. In wild affright, 
Shall one-eyed fiery Odin wend afar 
To naked rocks ana drnrts. Vainly there 
In powerless efforts waste himself once more 
To gain the rescued land, and, like a wolf. 
Despairing howl aloud. But the broad 
leaves 

Will from the sons of Norway turn away 
Tbe giant’s cry, while in the verdant bower 
Calm./ they rest. 

All, Amen! 

Oltf. The land is bless’d. 

Go now,'my friends, and pitch your tents, 
aqd were" 

Enjoy rdfr&nfncnt. ’ God be with you ! 

(The Priests and Soldiers retire.) 

Now, 

Dear ootuins, honest friends, will you not 
join 

Olaf against his fora ? 
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Jot. Ah sir! 

Carl. Great king i 

Olaf. How’s this ? 

Jos. (kneeling.) Accept our forfeit lives. 

Cat 1. Strike off 
Our heads. 

Olaf. What means this kneeling ? 

Jos. We are traitors. 

Carl. Basely we have betray'd thee. 

Olaf. How ?—betray’d 1 
It cannot be. Is all then but a dream ? 

Am I in Hakon's snares ? 

• Jos. Fear nothing, sire. 

Olaf. I fear not hell itself—fur less Jarl 
Ilakon. 

Rise up !—Why should’st thou kneel ?—If 
thou hast sinn’d, 

Kneel before God, and tremble at the thought 
Of Heaven’s avenging sword ! 

The rest of this scene is occupied 
with a full disclosure to Olaf of the 
snares which had been laid for him ; 
and Jostein satisfactorily accounts for 
his own and his brother's former par¬ 
ticipation in Hakon's plans, and for 
their determination now to become his 
most decided enemies. They suggest 
to Olaf that Hakon is now in .his pow¬ 
er, having arrived at the island with a 
force infinitely ‘inferior to that of the 
king. 

After their disappearance, Thorer, 
carrying a basket aud a dagger, enters, 
followed by Grib, in whom be still 
supposes himself to possess an obedi¬ 
ent and faithful adherent. We regret 
not having room for the spirited and 
effective dialogue which passes between 
them. Thorer gives the poisoned dag¬ 
ger to Grib, and instructs him, that 
when they have come up with, and 
entered into conversation with Olaf, he 
shall suddenly plunge the weapon in¬ 
to his heart, and afterwards cut off lus 
head, and carry it in the basket to 
Ilakon, who will be waiting to receive 
it, and to reward the murderer with 
liberty and a sword of honour. The 
slave listens, with affected obsequious¬ 
ness and inward contempt, to all the 
discourse of Thorer, (which is skil¬ 
fully protracted) till at last, in a par¬ 
oxysm of indignation, he renders his 
master the victim of his own treacher¬ 
ous plans, by stabbing him to the 
heart. 

Olaf, who happens to return imme¬ 
diately after the death of Thorer, re¬ 
wards Grib (who is thenceforward 
called Greif or Griffin) with those 
honours which had been promised to 
him as an adherent of Hakon. The 
scone then changes'to another part of 
the wood. 
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(Hakon, sitting on a stone before a shepherd's 
hut, meditating, and striking his fore¬ 
head.) 

link. It was not my resolve—it came 
from Thorer— 

Aye, by the gods, let him defend the deed !— 
Vet Odin must approve. Shall not the mad¬ 
ness 

That threatens even the gods, be over¬ 
whelm’d ? 

Not Hakon’s power alone, but Odin’s too, 
lie would ronst. So let him fall, and then 
Fortune will smile again, and all be well. 
’Tis time indeed—my hair is gray—but 
now, 

Ere long the maidens on my head will view 
The golden crown, that with its yellow 
light. 

Shall more than youthful charms bestow— 
Who's there ?— 

’Tis Thorer surely with the head of Olaf. 

I dare not look on it. 

(He remains in his former position. Olaf 
’ enters, wrapt up in a cloak, with a la/gc 
hat drawn over his ryes.) 

Mine honest Thorer! 

Has all gone well P—and hast thou brought 
to me 

What thou didst promise ? Answer me, 
good friend. 

Oiqf. All has gone well. Forgive thy ser¬ 
vant Thorer, 

That he has not himself brought Olaf’s 
head. 

He sends me here as his ambassador. . 
Ilak. Well, go, and in the earth let it be 
buried. 

Deep, deep, I say !—I cannot bear to see it. 
Mine eyes abhor the sight. In waking 
dreams. 

In sleep it floats before me. Go, I say. 
Bury his lifeless frame; and say to Thorer 
That 1 command his presence instantly. 
Olaf. Thorer is now asleep. 

Ilak. How’s this !—Asleep! 

Olaf His noon-day slumber—In the far¬ 
thest shades 

He lies, stretch'd out and tranquil. 

Ilak. Then awake him— 

After a deed like this to sleep !—Ha! Tho¬ 
rer, 

I do admire thy courage. Rouse him up. 
Olaf That may not be till the last trum¬ 
pet blow.— 

Wilt thou not look on Olaf’s head ? 

flak. I shall not. 

Already have I told thee. 

Olaf. Nay, Lord Jptl, 

ThoU think'st to view some grinning spec¬ 
tre here— 

It is not so—There is no -head in Norway 
Looks bettor than King Olaf’s now. 

Ilak. Go, slave! 

Begone, I tell thee. 

Olaf. How is this ?—Men say 
Jarl Hakon is a peerless chanipiou; 

And yet he trembles at a lifeless liend ! 

How would’st thou fed, great Jarl, if thou 
should’st view 
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The head upon the shoulders still ? 

link, llow dar’st thou ? 

Insolent slave !—Where is it ? 

Olaf ( Throwing off his disguise.) 

Here , Lord Jarl— 

Forgive me that I thus have brought mine 
head; 

I found it most convenient. 

Huh. (Drawing his sword.) Ha !—betray¬ 
ed ! 

Ohf. Old man, restrain thine anger—Re¬ 
collect 

My head is on my shoulders. ’Tis no longer 
The headless spectre of thy conscience now 
That stands before thee. 

link. (attacking Olaf.) Death and hell! 

Olaf. (heating hack his sword.) No more! 
Have I not warn’d thee ?—Sheath thy sword. 
This wood 

Is all surrounded by my trusty soldiers. 

My power is greater here than thine—My 
kingdom 

I shall obtain by victory on the field. 

To this (though with malicious intent) 

Thou hast thyself invited me. But now 
By thine own snares thou art fast bound. 
Thy Thorer 

Is call’d before the Eternal Judge. Thou 
seest 

How easily I might detain thee captive; 

Thy death were yet more easy ; but a Chris¬ 
tian 

Disdains such mean advantage. Therefore 
choose 

Between two lots. Be still what thou hast 
been; 

As Jarl of Illade swear to me allegiance— 
Thou wilt not?—Wqll then, fly—When 
next we meet, 

No more of choice or quarter then—Our 
strife 

Shall be for life and death. 

Hak. I choose the last. 

The strife of life and death. Think’st thou 
to find 

A coward slave in Hakon ? With the smile 
Of scorn I do requite thee. But ’tis true, 
Olaf, thou art un youth. Such arrogance 
And rashness are the heralds that announce 
Thy lack of years and wisdom. Look at me— 
Look at this forehead, and these eyes; and 
say. 

Hast thou in slaves beheld such lineaments ? 
Or can’st thou find that fraud or meanness 
here 

These furrows have imprinted ?—I enticed 
thee ? 

’Tis true_Why not ?—I knew full well thy 

birth 

Was in thine estimation of more worth , 
Than all the far-fam’d deeds of Hakon Jarl; 
And that thou waited’st but for die fit time. 
The quiet of mine old age to invade; 

And is it strange that such design as this 
I wish’d to cross—or that the vain enthusiast, 
That scofn’d the immortal gods, I should 
ensnare ? 

Or wonder’st thou, that to a friend's advice 
For thy destruction, I should lend an ear; 
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When hostile fate, not o’er myself alone, 
But all Walhalla’s deities, impended ? 

Olaf. Poor blind old man! 1 have com¬ 
passion on thee. 

And thy gray hairs—— 

Hak, Compassion !—Thou proud boy ! 
Thou see’st even here the last remaining 
embers 

Of the old fire and valour of the North ; 
And tliink’st thou, that a feeble power like 
thine, 

Nourish’d by weak and feverish dreams, that 
flame 

Will e’er extinguish ? Truly, I know well. 
It is the part of Christians, with compassion 
Forsooth, to mend our morals and gain con¬ 
verts— 

While ours is with our whole hearts to de¬ 
spise you, 

And strive for your destruction, as the foes 
Of our old northern gods and warlike fame. 
This was the part of Hakon, and therein 
Consists his crime. By Odin and by Thor, 
Thou shalt not with thy melancholy clouds 
Obscure the brave heroic sons of Norway. 
Olaf. Well, time will try thy words— 
Now let us part— 

But wo to thee when we shall meet again! 
Hak. Aye—wo to me, if I shall not 
o’erwhelm thee! 

Olaf. The avenging spear of Heaven shall 
pierce thy heart. 

Hak. The arm of Thor shall break thy 
cross in fragments! 

{Exeunt sew tally.) 

Thus ends the third act. In the 
beginning of the fourth, Ilakon, now 
returned to the main land, is in¬ 
formed by a special messenger, that 
his eldest and favourite son, Erland, 
has just been killed by Olaf in a 
skirmish on the sea shore. lie adds, 
that* Olaf, misled by the splendid 
dress of Erlarnl, believed at first that 
it was Hakon whom he had struck— 
and was much disappointed >whon ho 
discovered his mistake. Ilakon, in 
the presence of the messenger, pre¬ 
serves a proud appearance of indif¬ 
ference, and coldly inquires, whether 
he has any more intelligence? On 
reflection, however, we shall insert a 
considerable part of the first scene 
for the sake of the soliloquy by which 
it i> concluded. 

Hak. Now—tell me all—where stands 
the insurgent army ? 

Mess. In Orkdale, sire, by Onn of 

Commanded and by Ekialm and A If 
Of Rimol. They are there with hearts in¬ 
tent, 

Their sister to avenge. 

Hak. 1 do confide 

,In my tried bands of heroes, ,who will soon 
This wild horde put to flight. 
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Mess. Yet anger, sire. 

Has arm’d them powerfully. 

JIak. With sudden rage— 

A momentary fire that vanishes— 

Whene'er the sword of Ilakon Jarl ap¬ 
pears. 

Has Olaf’s fleet approach’d near to the land? 

Mas. He is in Dronthum’s bay already 
harbour’d. 

Ilak. How ? And my son has not there 
made him captive ? 

Not barr’d his entrance ? Ha ! What then 
has happened ? 

Mess. At early morning. Sire, King 
Olaf came,— 

He had five ships,—thy son had three,—dn 
size 

Far less. A heavy fog reign’d all around : 
Lord Krland deem’d that Dlaf’s fleet was 
thine, 

Then, on a nearer view, perceived too late 
His error, and would have return’d, but 
soon 

Was overtaken by the enemy. 

His ship was stranded. Then on deck he 
spnwg, 

With all his crew; but on a sinking wreck 
They could not fight: but in the waves. 
sought refuge,— 

Hiving beneath the flood, they swam to land; 
Yet Olaf never lost sight of thy son ; 

From his bright armour and his burnish’d 
shield. 

He deem'd it was thyself, and call’d aloud, 
Ilakon! thou shalt not now escape from 
death,— 

When last we met, I swore our next en¬ 
counter 

Should be the unsparing strife of life and 
death! 

With these words, suddenly, he seiz’d a pole 
That on the water floated. Oh ! forgive me, 
If I would spare myself the dread recital, 
And thee the knowledge of the rest. 

link. Not so; 

1 charge thee, tell the whole. He seized an 
oar,— 

What then ? 

Mess. He struck thy son upon the head, 
So that his brains burst forth into the sea. 

Hak. Hast thou no more to tell ? 

Mess. It vex’d king Olaf— 

When ’twas explain’d that lie who hod been 
struck. 

Was not Jarl Hakon!—Many men were 
slain. 

Yet some he spared, and lcarn’d from them 
the news. 

Where stood the insurgent army; and how 
much 

The people against thee had been incens'd. 

Hak. Hast thou yet more to tell ? 

Mess. My liege, I have not. 

Hale. Then go! {The Messenger goes 
out.) “ It vex’d kihg Olaf, when 
’twas prov’d 

That he who had been struck was not Jarl 
Hakon!” 

Not so! By Heaven, mine enemy could And 
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No other means to wound my heart so 
deeply ! 

Erland thou hast not struck, he feels it not; 
And the sea-goddesses have now received 
him; 

Have pressed him lovingly to their white 
bosoms. 

Roll'd him in their blue mantles, and so 
borne him 

To Odin’s realm! But Hakon thou hast 
woo ded; 

Aye, struck him very deeply ! Oh! dear 
Erland, 

My son, my son ! He was to me most dear; 
The light and hope of my declining age! 

I saw in him the heir of my renown, 

And Norway’s throne! Has fortune then 
resolved 

To cast me off at last ? And is Walhalla 
Now veiled in clouds ? Its glories all ob¬ 
scured ? 

The gods themselves o’erpower’d ? Bums 
Odin’s li£ht 

No longer ? Is thy strength exhausted too. 
Great Thor ? The splendour of the immor¬ 
tal gods 

Declining into twilight; and already 
Their giant foes triumphant ? Bouse thee, 
Hakon ! 

Men call thee Northern hero. Rouse thy¬ 
self! 

Forgive thy servant, Oh, Almighty Powers ? 
If, worldly-minded, he forgot Walhalla ! 
From this hour onwards all his life and deeds 
To you are consecrated. The bright dream 
That in the sunset placed upon my head 
The golden crown, is fled. The storm on 
high 

Rages,—the dark clouds meet, and rain 
pours down,— 

The sun appears no more; and when again 
The azure skies are clear’d, the stars in heaven 
Will glimmer palely on the grave of Hakon ! 
The sea now holds my son ! The little Erl- 

ing, 

’Tis true, remains behind. How can I hope 
That such a tender youngling can resist 
The raging storm’s assault! So let me swear 
By all the diamonds in the eternal throne, 
Stars of the night, by you; and by thy ear, 
All powerful Thor, that turns the glittering 
pole, 

At midnight, toward the south ! Even from 
tliis hour 

I live no more, but only for Walhalla ! 

My life is wholly to the gods devoted. 

If worldly pride ere-while my heart deluded. 
Yet may I be forgiven, thou noble Saga ! 

It was thy sovereign charms that led me on. 
And have my deeds, Almighty Father I 
drawn 

Thy wrath upon my head ? Well then! de¬ 
sire 

A sacrifice, whate'er thou wilt, it shall 
Be thine! 

At this critical moment a second 
messeriger enters, bringing to Hakon 
a magnificent golden horn, which has 
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just been discovered by the soldiers or 
priests of Olaf in digging the founda¬ 
tion for a Christian church. This 
horn, which, as it appears, hod been 
formerly used by the priests of Odin, 
in their solemn sacrifices, was imme¬ 
diately seized by the adherents of 
Hakon, who receives it with that su¬ 
perstitious reverence with which a 
wicked mind, conscious of extreme 
danger, grasps at every new and ex¬ 
ternal event. Unluckily he discovers, 
engraven on the gold, an ancient in¬ 
scription, which seems clearly to point 
out to him that the gods, in order to 
effect a reconciliation, desire from him 
the sacrifice of his remaining Son! 
We regret not having room for the 
soliloquy, in which he gradually works 
up his mind to this horrible deed; 
which, however, is perfectly consist¬ 
ent with the spirit of the Northern 
mythology, and the system of worship 
by which it was^distinguished. At 
the conclusion of the scene, Hakon 
vividly imagines that he beholds the ' 
grim goddess, Thorgifrduk. Horga- 
brud, (who accompanies the warrior 
in battle, mounted on a white horse, 
with a bloody mantle over her shoul¬ 
ders), holding out to him a sharp and 
olished dagger, which (like Macbeth) 
e endeavours to grasp, and walks out 
with extended arms, following his 
frightful conductress. We know not 
a finer subject for graphic) illustration. 

In the next scene, which is both 
long and spirited, a supernatural in¬ 
terview occurs, which reminds us of 
the <r dark knight of the forest,” as 
he appeared in the manuscript copies 
of Mr Maturing “ Bertram." Olaf, 
when walking alone in the forest, is met 
by a one-eyed oldraan,byname Auden, 
who endeavours, not without some de¬ 
gree of success, to persuade the king 
that his endeavours to establish the 
Christian religion in Norway are ill- 
founded, impracticable, and unwor¬ 
thy of being attended with any 
good result. This one-eyed Auden 
(as the reader will no doubt con¬ 
jecture) proves to be the' great 
Odin himself, an evil spirit who thus 
appears, in order, by specious argu¬ 
ments, to perplex and weaken the mind 
of his opponent, and, if possible, to 
preserve his influence as heretofore 
over the Norwegian people. On the 
entrance of Tangbrand, however, Olaf s 
father-confessor, all the snares that 
had been laid by the wicked spirit are 


at once broken, and the king's resolu¬ 
tion and tranquillity restored. 

The scene then changes to the sa¬ 
cred grove, inhabited by the statues of 
the Norwegian Deities. The whole 
dialogue breaths the bloody coldness 
of the Scandinavian creed. 

Hakon enters, leading hit ton Erlitig by 
the hand, 

Erl ’Tis cold, my father! 

Ifak. ’Tis yet early morning. 

Art thou so very chill ?— 

Erl Nay—’tis no matter— 

I shall behold the rising sun—how grand ! 

A sight that I have never known before. 
Ilak. See’st thou yon ruddy streaks a- 
long the east ? 

Erl. What roses ! how they bloom and 
spread on high 1 

Yet father, tell ine whence come all these 
pearls, 

Wherewith the valley here is richly strewn ? 
How brightly they reflect the rosy light! 
Ilak. They are not pearls—it is the 
morning dew ! 

And that which thou deem’st roses is the sun! 
See’st thou ? He rises now ! Look at him 
boy! 

Erl. Oh what a beauteous whirling globe 
he seems! 

How fiery red! Dear father, can we nerer 
Vb.it the sun in yonder distant land ? 

Ilak. My child, our whole life thither¬ 
ward is tending; 

That flaming ball of light is Odin’s eye— 
Ilis other is the moon, of milder light. 

That he just now has left m Mimcr’s well. 
There by the charmfu! waves to be refresh’d. 
Erl. And where is Mimer’s well ? 

Hak. The sacred ocean— 

Down there, that foaming beats upon the 
rocks— • 

That is old Mimer’s deep and potent well. 
That strengthen^ Odin’s eyes. From the 
cool waves, 

At morning duly comes the sun refreshed. 
The moon again by night. 

Erl. But now it hurts me¬ 
lt mounts too high.— 

Hak. Upon his golden throne. 

The Almighty Father mounts, soon to survey 
The whole wide earth. The central diamond 
In his meridian crown, our earthly sight 
May not contemplate—What man dares to 
meet 

The unveil’d aspect of the king of day ? 

Erl. ( terrified ) Hu ! hu ! my father— 
In the forest yonder— 

What are those bearded frightful men ? 

Hak. Fear not— 

These are the statues of the gods, by men 
Thus hewn in marble. They blind not with 
Bun-gleams ! 

Before them we can pray with confidence. 
And look upon them with untroubled firm¬ 
ness. 

Come child—let us go nearer! 

Erl No—my father! 
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I am afraid—Seest thou that old man there ? 
Him with the beard? 1 am afraid of him! 
Hak. Child, it is Odin—Would’st thou 
fly from Odin ? 

Erl. No—no. I fear not the great king 
in Heaven— 

He is so good and beautiful; and calls 
The flowers from the earth's bosom, and 
himself 

Shines like a flower on high—But that pale 
sorcerer. 

He grins like an assassin! 

Hak. Ha! 

ErL Father, at least. 

Let me first bring my crown of flowers, Z 
left it 

There on the hedge, whoa first thou 
brought’st me hither. 

To see die sun rise. Then let us go home; 
Believe me that old man means thee no good 1 
Hak. Go—bring tby> wreathe, and quick* 
Iy come again. (Exit Erling.) 
A lamb for sacrifice is ever crown’d. 
Immortal Powers t behold from Heaven the 
faith 

Of Hakon in this deed! 

Erl. Here am 1, father. 

And here's the crown. 

Ilak. Yet ere thou goest, my child. 

Kneel down before great Odin. Stretch thy 
hands, * 

Both up to Heaven, and say, “ Almighty 
Father, 

Hear little Erling—As thy child receive hinv 
To thy paternal bosom !” 

ErL (He kneels, stretching Us arms out 
towards the sun, and says, with childish 
innocence and tranquillity). 

“ Oh great Odin, 

Hear little Erling ! As thy child receive him 
To thy paternal bosom 1” 

(llakon, who stands behind, draws his dag¬ 
ger, and intends to stab him, but it drops 
out of hts hand. Erling turns out quiet¬ 
ly, takes it up, and says as he nses). 
Here it is— 

Your dagger, father ! *Tis so bright and 
sharp! 

When I grow taller, I will have one too. 
Thee to defend against thine enemies { 

Hak. Ha! what enchanter with such 
words assists thee. 

To move thy father's heart ? 

Erl. How’s this my father P 
You are not angry sure!—What have I done ? 
Hak. Come, Erling! follow me behind 
that statue 1 

ErL Behind that frightful man ? oh no! 
Hak. (resolutely.) Yet listen !— 

There are fine roses blooming them—not 
white— 

But red and purple roses—Tie a pleasure 
To see them shooting forth—Come then, my 
child I 

ErL Dear father, stayI am so much 
afraid— 

I do not love red roses. 

Ilak. Come, 1 say! 

Voi„ VII. 
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Hear'st thou not Heimdal's cock P—He 
crows and crows. 

Now it is time! [Exeunt behind the statues. 

The miserable and despairing ty¬ 
rant now fulfils the sacrifice of his son 
behind the scenes, an event which, 
however consistent, as wc before ob¬ 
served, with the worship of Odin, 
would, of course, not be tolerated, 
with any modifications, on our stage. 
Immediately after the deed, Einar, the 
skilful archer (Who, in a former scene, 
proved id* extraordinary powers by 
rhootfng an arrow through the plumes 
on Hakon’s helmet), enters to call his 
master to the field, where he had in¬ 
tended to support him. On discover¬ 
ing the horrid crime, however, that 
has just been committed, he leaves 
him for ever, with vehement execra¬ 
tions, and departs to join the forces of 
Olaf. The trumpets sound loudly at 
a distance, and Hakon rushes to the 
fight. Thus terminates the fourth 
act. 

The battle goes against the blood¬ 
stained Hakon ; but he acquits him¬ 
self with his usual bravery, and slays, 
among many more, the two brothers 
of his deserted mistress Thora, who, 
to revenge their sister’s wrongs, had 
joined, among the first of the Norwe¬ 
gians, the standard of King Olaf. 
Left alone, in the darkness of night, 
upon the field of lost battle, Hakon 
knows not whinner to fly for refuge— 
and at last relying on the potencystven 
of injured and despised love, he re¬ 
solves to commit himself to the lady 
Thora—the mother of the child whom 
he had sacrificed to Odin. The fifth 
act opens with a view of Thora’s man¬ 
sion—where, attended by a single 
slave, the _ solitary woman sits in 
sorrow, waiting to hear the issue of 
the battle. This act is throughout so 
fine, that we shall extract almost the 
whole of it. 

ACT V. 

KIMOT.. 

Night—Thora and lugcr sittittg at a table 

with work» The lights are nearly burnt 

am. 

The. Sleep, Inger, weighs upou thee hea¬ 
vily. 

Ing. Alldqight has passed long since. But 
listen, now. 

They come. There is a knocking at die 

7%&*No—’twas the tempest Through 
the livelong night. 

It beats and howls, as if it would ten up 
The house from its foundation. 

Ing. In such weather 
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Your brothers, noble lady, will not come. 
But wait till it is daylight. 

Tho. Well then, child. 

Go thou to bed. Sleep flies from me. This 
morning 

The battle must have been;—and Ekialm 
And Alf have promised me to come with 
tidings. 

Go thou to bed; and 1 shall watch alone. 

Ittg. If you permit me. But again I hear 
That sound. Methinks it cannot be the 
storm. ( Exit .) 

Tho. How sad am 11 How sorely is my 
heart 

Oppress’d !—my brothers against Hakon 
Jarl!— 

Whoever wins, poor Thora must be lost !— 
(An archer comes.) 

Ein. God save thee, noble Thora! and 
good morning 1 

For, if I err not, it is morn already ;— 

The cock crows loudly in the court without: 
Tidings I bring for thee. My name is 
Einar, 

Einar the bowman!—Fear not, tho’ I were 
Erewhile the friend of Hakon ;—for since he 
Offered his own child for a sacrifice. 

To gain the victory, I have been to him 
A foe relentless. 

Tho. Oh immortal powers!— 

Ein. Just cause, indeed, hast thou for thy 
dislike. 

And he deserves abhorrence even from all. 
But most from thee. But to the point. For 
me,— 

I am king Olaf’s liegeman. I have known 
Thy brothers but for a short space; yet soon 
Firm friends had we become. Vicissitudes 
Of war cement in one brief hour a bond 
That years of peaceful life could not unite. 
Theyrfought like Normans,—Well—so did 
we all 

And Olaf conquered. Likethc wastesea foam. 
The worn-out troops of Hakon were dis¬ 
persed.— 

Hotly the battle raged beneath the clash 
Of blood-stain’d shields; and every sword 
and spear 

With gore was reeking. The war goddesses 
descended on the field. They would have 
carnage. 

And had their 811.—More freely pours not 
forth 

Odin the foaming nectar in Walhalla !— 
Thousands were ‘•lain; but Hakon and his 
squire 

Escap’d our swords. We now pursue their 
flight I— 

Tho. (anxiously) But my dear brothers— 
Einar—what of them ?— 

Thou com'st a stranger—late at night—I 
tremble— 

My brothers—me !— 

Ein. They havS sent me hither— 

They could not come themselves. But no¬ 
ble Thora, 

Rejoice-—for Ekialm and Alf have now 
ltotfe %ith the sun-rise to Wallwlla’s 

V towers— 

With Odin there they sit amid the heroes. 
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And to their meeting drain the golden 
horn — 

Tho. Oh Freya !— 

Ein. Noble lady, at their fate • 

Thou shouldst rejoice. To few, alas! is given 
A death so glorious. Ever in the van 
They shdne distinguished— Tho c it was I 
found them!— 

Jarl Hakon, like a wild bear of the forest. 
Raged in the battle; and the strife was 
hard— 

Together whole battalions intermixed 
Half Norway fought for Hakon; and the rest 
Against them on the side of our king Olaf. 
Thy brothers strove with vehemence thee to 
avenge 

By the life blood of Hakon. Yet behold! 
Both fell beneath his sword.—His arm, 
indeed. 

Is powerful, when ’tis energized by wrath. 
What more ? they found a noble conqueror. 
Whate’er men say, Jarl is a peerless hero; 
This on the field to day was amply proved. 
Tho. Alas! my brothers !— 

Ein. Nay, I envy them ! 

Of Odin’s realm they arc the denizens,— 
And wear their swords amid immortal 
heroes. 

Ere morning will their monument be raised 
To brave the WTeek of tune. In gratitude. 
There will King Olaf place the eternal 
• wreathe 

Of massy stone.— 1 “ Salute our sister 
Thora !”— 

These were the last words on their lips—1 
promised— 

That promise I have thus fulfilled;—and 
now, 

I ride about with a strong band of horsemen 
In search of Hakon. Olaf too is with m. 

We meet again at Gaula; for to day 
The Congress is—but where it holds I know 
not. 

Soon, as we hope, our prey shall be se¬ 
cured, 

And all thy wrongs be fearfully avenged— 
Now may the Gods be with thee ; and fare¬ 
well! Exit. 

Tho. Ye sacred powers ! how have I then 
deserved 

A fate so cruel ? What have been my 
crimes. 

That my poor heart should thus be rent 
asunder?— 

(Enter a st> anger—muffled In a iloah.) 
Whence comes this unknown guest '< —Stran¬ 
ger ! who art thou ?— 

Stran. Are we alone and in security ? 

Tho. How! Spcak’st thou of security— 
even now. 

When thou thyself my solitude hast broken. 
And on nr grief intruded ?—Say, what 
art thou ? 

Sltan. (Throwing qffl his disguise.) 

Know'st thou me now ? 

T/w. O heavenly powers ! Jarl Hakon! 
Hair. Even he lmnself. 

Tho. And hast thou fled to me ? 
link. By all Walhalla’s gods—Thou 
shouid’st not wonder!— 
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Will not the noble game that all day long 
Has been pursued, at last for refuge fly 
T6 haunts the most unmeet or unexpected ? 

Tho. Jarl, thou art pale, thy looks are 
desolate 1 

Hak. Heaven knows, I have contended 
like a wolf 

That would protect hei young. With this 
good sword 

Souls have I sent enough this day to Lok 
Or Odin. Now am I sore spent. My troops 
. Are broken—Fortune has prov’d treacher¬ 
ous, 

And Olaf with his Christian charms has 
blunted 

The swords of Northern heroes. Many fled— 
Others more base endeavour'd to betray me ; 
No man is left in whom I may confide— 

On my devoted head the hand of Rota, 
Blood-loving goddess, icy-cold was laid. 
And heavily. In silence with one slave 
Have 1 rode through the night. By fiery 
thirst, 

Long have I bear tormented. In that cup 
Is there cold water ? 

Tho. Wait, and I will bring you— 

Hak. (He drinks.) No, stay. How much 
indeed this draught refresh’d me 1 
. At Gaula fell my horse; I kill’d him there; 
Threw off my waT-cloak—drench’d it in bis 
blood, j. 

And left it to deceive mine enemies. 

Tho. Oh Hakon! 

Hak. As I passed thy dwelling by. 

And stood before the dark and silent gate, 
Whereon the storm was breaking, a deep 
thought 

Awoke within me, that here yet one soul 
SurMv’d, of whom I was not quite an out¬ 
cast, M 

And who the gate to me would open fplly. 
1 call’d to mind how often thou had’st sworn 
That I was dear to thee—Yet well I knew 
That love can turn to hatred. Be it so! 
Here am 1, Thorn 1 wilt thou now conceal 
me 

From Olaf and his horsemen ? For thy love 
Then am I grateful—love that heretofore 
1 have not duly priz’d. If thou art doubt¬ 
ful, 

I cannot supplicate. Then shall I go 
Once more amid the desolate nignt, and 
climb 

The highest cliff—look for the last time 
round 

Even on that realm that honoured and obey¬ 
ed me; 

Then, with the tranquil heart Of stem re¬ 
solve 

Rush on this tried and faithful sword. The 
storm 

Will on its wild wings quickly bear my Soul 
Unto the Father of all victories; 

And when the sun reveals my lifeless frame. 
It shall be said, “ As he ham lived exalted, 
So did he nobly die!” 

Tho. No more of this * 

Oh Hakon, speak not so. My hatred now 
Is past and gone. Gladly shall 1 afford 
A refuge from thy numerous foes. 
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Hak. Know’st thou 

That I with this hand sacrificed the boy. 
The favourite little one, to thee so dear P 
Tho. Thou to the gods hast offered him : 

I know it: 

A deed that proves the miserable strife. 

The oppression of thy heart. 

Hak. But know’st thou too, 

That I, with this hand which thou kindly 

And—-'>0—1 cannot say the rest! 

Tho. 1 know 

That thou hast kill'd my brothers in the bat- 

Hak, Indeed; and still— P 
Tho. Thora is still the same. 

Oh Hakon! thou hast acted cruelly; 

With scorn repaid my love, and kill’d my 
brothers; 

Yet in the battle it goes ever thus. 

Life against life; and they, as Einar said. 
Are in Walhalla blest 

Ah! tell me, Hakon, 

Is this no vision P Art thou here indeed. 

In Thora’s humble cottage, far remote 
From thy proud palace 'mid the forest wild. 
Surrounded by the fearful gloom of night P 
Say, is the pale and silent form that now 
Leans on his sword, so worn and spiritless. 
No longer with imperial robes adorn’d. 
Thyself indeed ? 

Hak. The shadow which thou seest 
Was once indeed the monarch of all Nor¬ 
way, 

And heroes did him homage and obeisance; 
He fell in one day’s battle—’twas at Hlade. 
Ha! that is long past now—almost forgot. 
His pallid spectre wanders up and down. 

To scare beholders in the gloom of night. * 
His name was Hakon 2 
Tho. I indeed am now 
Reveng’d, and fearfully! Away with ha¬ 
tred, 

Henceforth, and enmity—Come love again; 

I were indeed a she-wolf’, and no woman, 

Tf in my bosom hatred not expired 
At such a look as thine is now!—Come, 
then, 

Lean on thy Thora; let me dry thy temples. 
That fire again may light thy faded eyes. 
Hak. (wildly.) What is uty name, thou 
gentle maid of Norway P 
Tho. The maidens here have called me 
Violet 

Metltinks, indeed, I was a little flower. 
Grown up within the shelter of thine oak. 
And there alone was nourish’d—therefore 
now 

Must wither, since no longer 'tis allowed. 

As wont, within that honour'd shade to 
bloom. 

Hdk. Violet 2 a pretty name. 

Tho. How’s this, oh Heaven! ‘ 

A fever shakes thee in mine anna. This 
mood 

Is new, indeed, and frightful. When, till 
now, * 

Have I beheld tears on thy cheeks ? 

Hak. How, Violet, 

Thou pale blue flowrat on the hero’s grave. 
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And wondet’st thou if I shed tears ? Ere 
now, 

Mast thou not seen hard rocks appear to 
weep, 

When suddenly.from freezing cold to warmth 
Transported ? It is but of death the token. 
Then wonder not, pale, trembling flower 1 
Thot Oh Jarl! 

My own! my Hakon 1 Help me, Heaven I 
HaluZf he snow 

FadesVthe mountains; now its reign is 
o’er; 

The powerful winter melts away, and yields 
Before the charmful breath of flowery spring. 
Jarl Hakon is no more—his ghost alone 
Still wanders on the earth. Yet boldly go. 
And thro’ his body drive a wooden spear 
Deep in the earth beneath. Then shall, at 
last, 

His miserable spectre find repose. 

Tho. My Hakon, be composed; speak 
not so wildly. 

The loftiest spirit, howsoe’er endow’d. 

Must yield at last to fortune. Thy proud 
heart 

Has long with hate and enmity contended; 
Now let its o’erstreteb’d chords relent at last. 
In tears upon the bosom of thy love. 

But follow me.—Beneath this house a vault 
Deep in the rock is broad and widely hewn. 
That no one knows but I alone, and there 
Will I conceal thee till the danger's past— 
Soon may a better fortune smile on us! 
Hak. Say to me truly, Think’st thou that 
once more 

Beyond that dusky vault the day will dawn ? 
Tho. My lord, I doubt it not. 

Halt. And to the vault, 

Hollow, obscure, unknown, deep in the 
earth, 

(That barrier ’gainst all enemies and danger) 
To that dark fortress—refuge most secure. 
Wilt thou conduct me ? 

Tho. Aye, my best belov’d. 

Ilak. Come, then, 

My bride in death. I'll follow thee, my 
Hela! 

Lead on, 1 tremble not. 

Tho. Oh heavenly powers! 

Hak. Think'st thou thy looks can e’er 
appal my heart ? 

True—thou art pale, thy, Ups are blue—nay, 
more. 

Thou kill’st not quickly with the glittering 
spear. 

Like thy wild sisters Hildur and Geirskdgul, 
But slowly smother’st first with ice-cold an- 

(Ere life departs) the heart’s internal fire— 
Yet ’tis all one at last. Come then ( In me. 
Of valorous pride thou hast notyet o’ercome 
Thelingering flames. 1 follow thee, with steps 
Firm and resolved, into the grave. 

Tho. Ye Gods 

Of mildness and of mercy look upon him i 

Exeunt. 

3 Woody country at Gaula. 

'fOlaf, CarUhqfut, J ostein, Or At, Soldier*. 
JjSmf. It dawna, my liege, Juethinks the 
Wtdk day will prove 


Clear and rejoicing, as the night was gloomy. 
Wilt thou not, till the horses arc refreshed, 
Repose beneath these trees ? 

Olaf. I cannot rest 

Till we have Hakon prisoner:—His army 
Is but dispersed—not wholly overcome. 
Young Einar deems that we already triumph; 
But he has less of wisdom than of valour. 

If Hakon gains but time he will be saved. 
The streams will seek re-union with the sea. 
I would not waste the land with ceaseless war. 
But with the blessings of long peace enrich. 
Hakon mustfall; for while this heathen lives, 
The rose of Christianity in Norway 
Will never bloom. 

(Einar the bowman enter* with Hakon't war 
dress.) 

Einar. Olaf! Thy toils are o’er. 

Beside a mountain stream Jarl Hakon’s steed 
Lay bathed in gore,—and there 1 found las 
mantle, 

All bloody toa—Thy soldiers must have met, 
And kill’d him there. 

Olaf. Indeed ? Can this be so ? 

Is this his dress ? Who recognises it ? 

Greif. The dress in truth is there,—but 
where’s the Jarl P 
Lay he there too ? 

Einar. His horse and cloak alone 
Have 1 beheld. 

Greif. Bring also the Jarl, and then 
We may repose; but not before. Mcthought 
Thou knew’st him better. He, if 1 mistake 
not, 

By this rime has assumed another dress— 
Let not this trick mislead you. Sire. It suits 
The crafty Jarl—He has contrived it all, 
But to deceive us. 

Olaf. Forward then, my friends ;— 
Wyu near RimoL There is held the con- 
“ gross. 

And we may gain some tidings of the foe. 
Greif. Aye—there Uves Thora, his devot¬ 
ed mistress. 

Einar. Nay, that is past,—Jarl has de¬ 
serted her, 

And slain her brothers. 

Greif. Well, but it is 6aid 
True love may never be outworn—-and we 
Must try all chances. 

Olaf. Come, to horse! The day 
Is dawning hrightly. Exeunt. 

A ROCKY VAULT.—(HAKOW—XARKEK.) 
(The last carries a burning lamp—And a 
plate with food. Ilakon has a spear in hit 
hand.) 

Kark. In this cavern then 
Ace we to live ? Here is not much prepared 
For life’s convenience. Where shall I set 
down 

Our lamp? 

Hak. Therehang ft on that hook. 
Kark. At last. 

This much is gain’d. And hero too there 
are seats 

Hewn in the rock, whereon one may repose. 
My lord, will you not now take some refresh¬ 
ment 1 

This whole long day you hare been without 
food. 
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Hoik. I am not hungry, boy—but thou 
may’st eat. 

Kark. with your permission,then, I shall. 
(He eatt. Hakon walks up and doom, tak¬ 
ing long steps.) 

Kark. My Lord—Hu! (looking round) 
'Tis in sooth a frightful place! 
Saw’st thou that black and hideous coffin 
there. 

Close to the door as we stept in ? 
flak. Be silent— 

And eat, 1 tell thee. (Aside.) —In this 
dark abode. 

Has Tbora spent full many a deepless night. 
Lonely and weeping. Then,in her affliction, 
That coffin she has secretly provided. 

Even for herself; and here that fairest form 
One day awaits corruption 1 

(He looks at Karker .) 
Wherefore, Boy, 

Wilt thou not eat! With eager haste, till 
n6w, 

Did’st thou devour thy food. What has thus 
changed thee ? 

Kark. My Lord, I am not hungry, and 
raetlunks 

This food tastes not invitingly. 

Hah. How so ? 

* fie of good courage. Trust in me, thy master. 
Kark. Lord Jarl, thou art thyself op¬ 
press'd and sad. 

IJak. “ Oppressed and sad !” How dar’st 
thou, Slave, presume ? 

I say, be merry. If thou can’st not eat. 
Then sing. I wish to hear a song. 

Kark. Which, then, 

Would you prefer ? 

Hak. Sing what thou wilt. However, 
Let it be of a deep and hollow tone, # 
Even like the music of a wintry storm! 

A lullaby—my child, a lullaby 1 
Kark. A lullaby! 

Hak. Aye, that the grown-up child 
May quietly by night repose. 

Kark. My Lord, 

I know a famous war-song—an old legend. 
Hak. Has it a mournful ending ? Seems 
it first, 

As if all things wait prosperously on. 

Then winds up suddenly with death and 
murder? 

Kark. No, Sire. The song is sad from 
the beginning. 

Hak. Well—that I most approve.—For 
to commence 

A song with calmness and serenity. 

Only to end with more impressive horror— 
Thu is a trick that poets too much use,— 
Let clouds obscure die morning sky—and 
then 

We know the worst t Begin the song. 
Katk. “ King Harold and Brling they sailed 
by night; 

(And Uythe is the greenwood strain,) 

But when they came to Oglehof, 

The doughty Jail was slain !** 

Hak. How, slave t— 

Hast lost thy reason ? Wilt thou sing to me 
My father's death-song ? 


Kark. How! Was Sigurd Jarl 
Your father, Sire? In truth, I knew not this; 
His fate at last was moumftal. 
flak. Silence! 

Kark. Here, 

One finds not even a little straw to rest on. 
Hak. If thou art weary, on 

earth ™ 

Can'st thou not rest, as I have often done ? 
Kark. Since it must be so,—I Ail! try. 
Hak. Enough. ** 

Sleep,—sleep 1 

(Karker stretches himself on the ground, and 
Jhlls asleep .) 

Hak. (Looking at him.) Poor nature !— 
slumber’st thou already ? 

The spark which restlessly betokened life 
Already sunk in ashes 1 But ’tis well— 
’Tis well for thee s—Within this heart what 
flames 

Violently rage!—Ha! stupid slave! hast 
thou, 


Commanded by the Normans, Unto me 

My father’s death-song as a warning sung ? 

Shall Hakon's fate be like the fate of Li- 
gurd ? 

He was, as 1 have been, unto the Gods 

A priest of bloody sacrifice. But how ! 

Can the wise God of Christians have o’er- 
come 

Odin and all his powers ? And must 
fall 

Who has of Christians been the enemy ? 

( He pauses.) 

'Tis cold within this damp and dusky cave— 

My blood is freezing in my veins. 


(He looks at Karker.) 

He dreams. 

How hatefully his features are contorted l 
lie grins like some fantastic nightly spectre! 

Shaking him.) 
Ho! Karker! Slave, awake! What mean 
those faces ? 

Karker. Ah ! ’twas a dream. 

Hakon. And what then has thou dream’d? 
Karker. Methought I saw— 

Hakoti. Be silent H ear’s t thou not ? 
What is that noise above ? 

Karker. Horsemen—my Lord— 

A numerous troop. I hear their armour 
clashing. 

They ate, as I suspect. King Olaf’s people, 
Who search for us. 

Hakon. This cave is all unknown. 

Its iron gates are strong. I have the key. 
Here are we safe. 

Karker. But hcar'st thou whet the He¬ 


rald 


Is now proclaiming ? 

Hakon. No. What were the words ? 

Karker. King Olaf will, with rich» and 
with honour 1 

Reward the man who brings to him the 
head 

Of Hakon, Jarl of Hlade. 

Hak. (Looking at him scnttlnizingly.) 

Foel’st thou not 

Desire to win this wealth—why art thou 
trembling ? 
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Why are thy lips turn'd pale ? 

Kark. The vision scar’d me— 
Perchance, my lord, you could explain it 
for me. 

Hak. What hast thou dream’d ? 

Kark. That wc were both at sea. 

In onapmall vessel, ’mid the stormy waves; 
I hatWhe helm. 

Hdki That must betoken, Karker, 
Thattg^ life finally depends on thee. 
Therefore be faithful. In the hour of need, 
Stand by thy master firmly; and one day. 
He shall reward thee better than King Olaf. 
Ka»k. My lord—I dream’d yet more. 
Hak. Boy—tell me all l 
Kark. There came a tall black man 
down to the shore, 

Who from the rocks proclaimed with fear¬ 
ful voice 

That every harbour was barr’d up against us. 
Hak. Karker, thou dream’st not well; 
for this betokens 

Short life even tor us both. Be faithful 
still— 

As thou thyself hast told me, we were born 
On the same night; and therefore in one 
day. 

We both shall die. 

Kark. And then, methought, once more, 

I was at Hlade; and King Olaf there 
Fixed round my neck a ring of gold. 

Jink. Ha! this 

Betokens that King Olaf round thy neck 
A halter will entwine, when treacherously. 
Thou hast betray’d thy master—But no 
more.— 

Place thyself in that comer. I will here 
Beeline, and so we both will go to sleep. 
Kark. Even as thou wilt my lord. 

Hak. What would’st thou do ? 

Kark. ’Twas but to trim the lamp. 

Hak. Go take thy place; 

And leave the lamp. Thou might’st ex¬ 
tinguish it— 

Then should we sit in darkness. It is more 
Than I can well explain, how every night 
Those who retire to sleep put out the light! 
Of death it is methinks a fearful emblem. 
More threatening far than slumber—What 
appears 

In life so strong and vivid as a light ? 

Where is the light when once it is extin¬ 
guished ? 

Let my lamp stand. It bums but feebly 
now— 

Yet still it bums—and where there’s life is 
hope 1 

Go take thy place and sleep. 

(lie walks unquictly up and down, and then 
asks) 

Now, Karker, sleep’st thou ?— 

Kark. Aye—my good lord. 

Hak. Ho—stupid slave !— (rising up .) 
Jarl Hakon! 

Is this wretch then the last that now remains 
Of all thy mighty three P—I cannot trust 
him— ^ 

For what can such a dull arid clouded brain 
Conceive of honour and fidelity? 


Like a chain’d dog, fawning he will come 
straight 

To him who offers the most tempting mor* 
sels— 

Karker—give me thy dagger. Slaves, thou 
knowest. 

Should wear no weapons. 

Kark. From yourself my lord 
It was a gift; and here it is again. 

Hak. ’Tis well. Now sleep. 

Kark. Immediately. 

Hak . (Aside.) A fever 
Bums in my brain and blood. I am out¬ 
worn, 

Exhausted with the combat of the day. 
With watching; and our long nocturnal 
flight 

Yet sleep I dare not—while that sordid 
slave— (He pauses.) 

Well—I may rest awhile—yet carefully 
Beware of sleep— 

(He sits down , and is*overpowered by 
slumber.) 

Kark. (Softly.) Ha I now—he sleeps!— 
He trusts me not—he fears 
That I may now betray him to King Olaf— 
Olaf gives wealth and honours for his life— 
What can I more expect from Hakon Jarl?* 
He moves ! Protect me. Heaven ! He rises 
up, 

And yet is not awake— 

Hak. (Rising up in his sleep, and 
coming forward towards Karker—as if he 
fled from some fearful apparition.) 
GonD-HAHAM) 1 SCHAAFELI. ! 

What would’st thou with me ? Go! leave 
me in peace! 

Wherefore dost thou intrade thy death-pale 
visage 

Between those broken rocks ? IIarald ! 
thou liest! 

I was to thee no traitor. How, now, chil¬ 
dren ! 

What would you here? Go home! go home! 
for now 

There is no time for dalliance. Then your 
bridegooom 1 

And Odin's marble statue—it has fallen ! 
And Freya stands with flowers upon her 
head!. 

(Listening.) Who weeps there ’mid the 
grass! 

Ha! that is worst 

Poor child! poor little Erling! dost thou 
bleed? 

And .have I struck too deeply ? Mid the 
roses. 

Till now snow white, are purple drops de¬ 
scending ? 

(Calling aloud.) Ha ! Karker ! Karker! 

Kark. Still he dreams. My lord, 

Here is your faithful slave. 

Hak. Hold t take that spear— 

Strike it at once into my heart ’Tis done! 
There! strike! 

Kark. Mv lord, can’st thou indeed desire 
That I should such a deed fulfil ? 

Hak. No more! 

1 
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(Threatening.) Thou wretch, strike instant¬ 
ly, for one of us 

Must fall—we cannot both survive. 

Kark. Nay, then. 

Die thou! 

(He lakes the spear and stabs Hakon.) 
Hak. (Falling.) Now in my heart the 
avenging spear 

Of Heaven is deeply fixed. Thy threatening 
words, 

Olaf, are now confirmed. 

Kark. Now it is past i 
And cannot be recalled. Therefore shall I 
' No time devote to lamentation here. 

I could not weep him back to life again. 
These iron doors now must I open wide. 

And bring this dead Jarl to the king—then 
claim 

The wealth and honour that to me are pro. 
mised. 

’Tis done! but he himself desired his death, 

I blindly but perform’d what he commanded 1 
(Exit, bearing out the body of Hakon Jarl.) 

Having already transcribed so large¬ 
ly, we now omit one scene, which con¬ 
tains the congress at Drontheim,—the 
coronation of King Olaf, (on whose 
head the crown, made unsuccessfully 
for Ilakon, exactly fits,) and the man¬ 
date for the execution of the treacher¬ 
ous Karker. We shall insert, how¬ 
ever, the concluding soliloquy of Thora, 
to whose care the remains of Hakon 
have been consigned by command of 
Olaf, now king of Norway. 

The Cavern. 

The lamp still bums. Servants bring in a 
cojfin, set it silently in the cave, and 
retire. Thora comes slowly with a drawn 
sword, and a large pine tree garland in 
her hands. She remains long deeply 
meditative , and contemplates the cojfin. 
Tho. Now art thou in thy coffin laid, 
Jarl Hakon! 

In Thora's coffin. Who Could have fore, 
seen this ? 

May thy bones rest in peace! If thou hast 
err’d. 

By sufferings thou has amply made atone¬ 
ment ; 

Ami no one now to thee, laid in the grave. 
One insolent word may speak of blame or 
scorn ! 

As in thy life, so even in death I love thee! 
For some brief years thy light o’er Norway 
shone, 

F.vcn like the sun new life through all dif¬ 
fusing ! t t 

Now have thy bands of warriors all forgot 
thee. 

And swom allegiance to a foreign power! 

One feeble woman only now is left 
To mourn and weep for thee. 9o let her 
now 

Those honours pay, that others have ne. 
glccted. 
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From Thora’s hand receive this coronet 
Of northern pine-trees woven; and let it 
twine 

Around thy battle sword, and so betoken 
That thou wert a brave champion of the 
north; 

A noble forest tree, though by the storm 
Of winter wild o'erpower’d at last. Old 
legends, 

In distant ages, when the colours quite 
Have from the picture faded, and niknore 
But the dark outline is beheld, wipKy, 

“ He was a wicked servant of the gods”— 
Thy name will be a terror to the people— 
Not so it is to me! for O I knew thee! 

In thee the noblest gifts and greatest heart 
Were in the tumult of wild times perverted. 
So then, farewell! great Hakon Jarl! thy 
soul 

Is now rejoicing in the halls of Odin. 

Now must I leave thee here in Bolitude; 
And when these gates are opened next, the 
slaves 

Of Thora shall her lifeless frame deposits 
Beside the loved remains of her dear friend. 

Such is the noble termination of the 
tile of Hakon Jarl. The merits of the 
tragedy—more particularly of this last 
act, cannot require any comment from 
us. The highest and most acceptable 
compliment that could have been paid 
to Oehlenschlager, has been already 
offered in the diligence of a translator 
worthy of himself. There are some 
readers who may perhaps be surpris¬ 
ed, that one who writes like Mr Gil¬ 
lies—^ for it must be seen that we are 
again indebted to this gentleman's 
MSS .,)—should deal so largely in 
translation. But assuredly, he is the 
best judge, by what exercises he is 
most likely to train his own fine ge¬ 
nius for the original flights, that, with¬ 
out doubt, await its maturity. If lie 
designs to be hereafter a writer of En¬ 
glish tragedies, we are at a loss to 
guess by what species of preparation he 
might be more effectually strengthen- 
ihg his powers, and smoothing his ad¬ 
venturous path. Besides, it should 
not be forgotten, that the great Goethe 
himself, has through the whole of his 
life delighted in foe work of transla¬ 
tion, and that even now, in foe ful¬ 
ness of years and honours, foe gene- ’ 
roils old master has not disdained to 
finish a German version of Lord By¬ 
ron's Manfred. The day may perhapk 
come, when German and Danish poets 
may be proud to repay in kind, the 
services which Mr Gillies is now ren¬ 
dering to the genius of foe North. 
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• ointmfnt and perfume rejoice the heart t 

BY HEARTY COUNSEL." 

For several months past, our opinion 
of the deeply and seriously alarming 
condition of many important districts 
of our country, has been laid openly 
and honestly before our readers. At 
the time when we first expressed that 
opinion, we are aware that not a few, 
whose character and judgment might 
have entitled them to very consider¬ 
able respect, were inclined to accuse 
us of entertaining needless fears, and 
of greatly exaggerating, at the least, 
the extent both of the popular delu¬ 
sion and the general danger. The 
noisy leaders of the lower Whig .party 
in Parliament threw every possible 
difficulty in the way of the Administra¬ 
tion, when they called for the autho¬ 
rity of the senate to enact laws of tem¬ 
porary coercion; and out of Parlia- 
liaraent, these laws, after they had 
been enacted, were branded on every 
occasion by the adherents of the some 
party, as so many uncalled fpr and pe¬ 
rilous attacks on the liberties and rignts 
of the British people. Clamours so reit¬ 
erated and prolonged,'sought and found 
hundreds and thousands of voices to re¬ 
echo them; and in almost every com¬ 
pany, a few weeks ago, where the subject 
was discussed, there were some who did 
not hesitate to express their belief that 
an alarm had been excited, to which 
timidity, if not worse than timidity, 
had given the maim and moving im¬ 
pulse. Had the measures themselves 
been found sufficient to check at once 
the evil spirit that hod gone abroad—** 
had the remedy speedily and effec¬ 
tually arrested the external symptoms 
of the disease—there can be little 
doubt, that the very repose for which 
the country should have had occasion 
to thank those most salutary measures 
would have been pressed into the ser¬ 
vice of those who had so vehement¬ 
ly abused them, and represented as 
furnishing an unanswerable evidence 
of Ministerial exaggeration or Tory 
cowardice. It is so, that the Whigs 
have long been accustomed to beg the 
question, in every rational or irrational 
matter of dispute w»h their antago- 


SO DOTH THE SWEBTNEbl OF A MAN'S FRIEND 
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nists. It is by such unfair methods 
that they have now and then disgraced 
their cause, even when they chanced . 
to be in the right—it is by the same 
want of candour, and by the same un¬ 
worthy courting of the prejudices of 
the ignorant, that they have far more 
frequently, though perhaps more ex¬ 
cusably, aggravated their offences 
when they were, and when, as on this 
last occasion we are well persuaded 
they felt themselves to be, in the 
wrong. 

Now, however—we mean within 
the last week or two—the talk of the 
Whigs has undoubtedly made one of 
the most sudden and remarkable turns 
we ever remember to have heard of in 
all the history of their talking sect. 
They are at last convinced—a thou¬ 
sand thanks to them for the generous 
admission—they are satisfied at last 
that there are such men os Radicals 
and Rebels in the land; and by what 
arguments have their scrupulous and 
inostphilosophical understandings been 
brought over to this well-timed per¬ 
ception ? Lawless and unconstitu¬ 
tional assemblies were congregated for 
years on end, and every record of 
what passed at these assemblies bore 
evidence to the copious poison that 
was circulated and infused by their 
means. The press teemed for years 
on end with the permanent and sub¬ 
stantial memorials of conscious and con¬ 
fessing sedition, blasphemy, and treason 
—it was asserted by hundreds of the 
f most candid, unprejudiced, and en¬ 
lightened witnesses, that secret meet¬ 
ings, for the purposes of military 
drilling, were going on every night in ' 
every comer of the disaffected district— 
but all these'things passed for nothing 
before the scrutinising eye of Whig 
jealousy. At last a bold attempt is 
made to array in warlike guise the 
forces that had so Jong been in training 
against the best constitution, and the 
most upright government in the world. 
In the capita], a band of assassins are 
seized in the very act of marching 
to murder the confidential servants 
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of the crown. Tn the provinces, drums 
are beat at dead of night—inen march 
in arms to their several appointed 
rendezvous. In at least three places 
the king’s standard is assaulted by 
rebels prepared evidently with arms 
and equipments tor a regular cam¬ 
paign.* The great city of Glasgow is 
actually beleaguered by thousands of 
deluded and desperate ruffians—alarm 
and consternation are spread over 
many hundred miles of the British 
territory—and repose is restored only 
by the skill of excellent officers, and 
the unwearied unshaken zeal of loyal 
troops. Discoveries are fahfte of in¬ 
numerable committees ana ringleaders. 
Papers are seized, and among them 
scientific schemes of expected and 
desired battles. Insurrection, in 
short, has openly reared her front, and 
visibly been crushed in her commence¬ 
ment—and now, truly, the Whigs are 
pleased to be convinced that all the 
Ministers had said, and all the Tories 
had believed three months ago, was not 
total and premeditated falsehood. 

“ At times, in truth, submission is most 
graceful— 

And there is pride in yielding.”— 

Since the submission has been made, 
however, on the one side, and the 
victory is complete in the other, there 
would be no propriety and no wisdom 
assuredly in prolonging the shadow 
of a terminated contest. Honest men 
of all parties, we take it for granted, 
are now at one in opinion, and we 
trust, .they are most perfectly at one 
in purpose. It matters comparatively 
little by whom the danger was first 
descried, by whom it was latest ac¬ 
knowledged. The danger has now 
come in a shape that is not to be 
questioned-—-for the present, its move¬ 
ments have been repressed, and its 
aspect tamed—but the true object of 
concern is, to inquire by what means 
the now united and combined sense of 
all the better orders of the British 
people is to guard against any recur¬ 
rence of these fearful manifestations— 
above all, if it be possible, by what 
measures the spirit that has for the 
moment been checked in its evil 
career, is to be healed and soothed into 


sanity—by wlut means confidence is 
most effectually to be i ('-established 
among the dissevered elements of a 
long kindly population—and n great 
and well regulated empire secured 
from the necessity of wasting any por¬ 
tion of her energies in watching long 
and doubtfully over the ashes and 
embers of an as yet ill-extinguished 
fire of treason. f 

And in considering by what me¬ 
thods order and good understanding 
are. most likely to be restored among 
those that have been led astray, it is 
Burely the most natural thing to in¬ 
quire, in the first place, to what cir¬ 
cumstances those among the lower 
classes of our people, that have, during 
this time of trouble, adhered to their 
duty, have been indebted for their safe¬ 
ty from thetoo general contagion around 
tnem. Even in the heart of the dis¬ 
affected regions, it is consolatory to 
know (which we do from the best of 
authorities) that many, very many 
thousands, have walked through some 
secret charm unhurt by the moral pes¬ 
tilence—-and preserved entire, amidst 
all the outcries of their misguided 
fellows, their devotion to their own 
duties, and their respect for their na¬ 
tural superiors and protectors. It is 
most consolatory to know this fact; 
and very important lessons, we think, 
may be drawn from the knowledge of 
it. We would be the last in the world 
to throw the blame of the guilty upon 
the innocent—but may not the ques¬ 
tion be fairly put to those best acquaint¬ 
ed with the districts of disloyalty, 
whether those employed by the most 
careful masters, have not been, in the 
hour of trial, found the least inclined 
to rise up against them, and to disturb 
the general peace of that community 
whereof they and their employers form 
alike useful and alike necessary parts. 
There is no occasion to push this ques¬ 
tion too far—a hint is all wc would 
permit ourselves to offer—and indeed, 
in all reason, and in all likelihood, a 
most effectual warning has already 
been afforded, where it was most call¬ 
ed for, by the personal experience and 
observation of those most imme¬ 
diately concerned in the inquiry. 

The blame, if blame there be, is 


* We write on the 19th of April—Bonnyuauir, Greenock, and Huddersfield, are the 
places we allude to. 
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very far from lying solely or peculiar¬ 
ly at tile door of the gentlemen to 
whom we allude. In our days it is 
not possible to look around upon the 
world, and to compare what we see in 
the style and structure of society with 
what wc know to have been in the 
times of our fathers, without observ¬ 
ing that many great and remarkable 
changes have taken place. Every¬ 
where, and in every walk of life, it is 
too evident that the upper orders of 
society have been tending, more and 
more, to a separation of themselves 
from those whom nature, providence, 
and law, have placed beneath them. 
It is not now tne season when, men 
should hesitate to speak out fairly what 
they know and feel upon such subjects 
as these. A fastidious spirit of luxury 
and refinement has everywhere been 
gaining ground among us. The ri,eh 
and the high have been indolently 
and slothfully allowing the barriers 
that separate them from their inferiors 
to increase and accumulate. An Epi¬ 
curean spirit has gone wide abroad 
iu our land, even among those that 
would be most inclined to startle at 
its name. Men have conic to deride 
and despise a thousand of those means 
of communication that in former days 
knit all orders of the people together. 
Weary of pomp, and shew, and cir¬ 
cumstance, and of all that used most 
to dazzle and delight the vulgar eye, 
men of rank and wealth have foolishly, 
we fear, laid aside, along with these 
things, many more modest and secret, 
but still more effectual instruments of 
attaching these dependents to their 
persons. The spirit of general kind¬ 
liness has not assuredly become ex¬ 
tinct but we have learned to be too 
much satisfied with the conscious excel¬ 
lence of that general spirit—and to be 
too negligent of those minute and labo¬ 
rious services of human concern, by 
which {jap e that spirit can be made to 
operatJ|fi*a healing and cementing 
charm SVerthe whole wide-spread and 
diversified surface of human society. 
The master has not ceased tocarefor his 
servants, but he has become too delicate 
to shew his care by that cordial and 
grateful condescension of personal com¬ 
munication that of old made the vas¬ 
sal look up to his lord like a son to his 
lather. Societies, and subscriptions, 
and magnificent donations, and bene¬ 
ficent directions and regulations, are 
oil excellent in their way—but the 
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effect of all these tlungB is nothing 
upon the heart of one poor man, com¬ 
pared with a single affectionate visit 
to his cottage—one simple gift to his 
children. The charm of sympathy is 
the only charm worthy of the name— 
but men are never willing to take the 
existence of that charm upon trust. 
He that is effectually to be obliged, 
must see the kind face, and touch 
the open hand, of his benefactor.— 
It is too much to expect that we are 
to sit in the seclusion of our own pri¬ 
vate luxury, and scatter forth the 
droppings of our bounty like deities— 
too great to be visible to the eyes of 
those whom we would serve. If we 
would have our good intentions recog¬ 
nised, and our kindness enshrined in 
warm and grateful hearts, we must not 
disdain to come down into the homely 
walks of humanity—to mingle with our 
brothers of the earth, and shew that 
we not only relieve, but arc anxious 
and fervent in relieving and assisting 
them in their hour of human distress. 
Every thing will be pardoned except 
the apparent scorn and visible selfish¬ 
ness of remoteness—and mortal suf¬ 
ferers will forget every other text of 
holy writ, ere they blot from their 
memories the touching and awful de¬ 
claration, that 

PRIDE WAS NOT MADE FOR MAN. 

The fault, as we have said, has been 
universal—in every condition and walk 
of social life—and it is just and neces¬ 
sary to be had in view, that where its 
bad effects have been most manifested, 
the fault has been most excusable. 
The immense extent of the manufac¬ 
turing establishments in many parts 
both of England and Scotland, has 
rendered it, without doubt, a matter 
of most extreme difficulty for those at 
the head of them to keep up any thing 
like those habits of minute acquaint¬ 
ance and tangible sympathy, with their 
people, which prevailed among the 
masters and apprentices of the com¬ 
paratively limited and trifling esta¬ 
blishments of former days. But, if 
our information be correct, and we 
have all faith that it is so, this great 
difficulty has been effectually struggled 
with, and happily overcome, even in 
instances when it was greatest,—and 
not a few of our most magnificent 
establishments have, through no visi¬ 
ble human means, save the extraordi¬ 
nary personal zeal, ami kindly habits 
of their'superintendents, escaped quite 
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free from the plague that has laid 
waste so many, immeasurably inferior 
to them in riches and extent. He 
that knows what his duty is, and re¬ 
solves to do his duty, will always, 
without question, find time and means 
to do it. But this is not all. Is it 
going too far to say, that, after what 
has passed, it is the plain and distinct 
duty of every man to limit his esta¬ 
blishment within the bounds that ad¬ 
mit of his discharging the obligations 
inseparable from his condition? Is 
the hope of any temporary gain to be 
permitted to make an honest man 
voluntarily and deliberately draw 
around himself difficulties with which 
he is aware of his ofrn incapacity to 
cope? Nay, more, is the hope or 
the certainty of any personal gain 
whatever, to be permitted to tempt 
any loyal man to do that which 
abundant and most lamentable expe¬ 
rience has shewn to be pregnant with 
the elements of all social and national 
calamity? We trust that thoughts 
such as those are at this moment busy 
in many an honest and in many a 
loyal bosom, and that many willing sa¬ 
crifices are on the eve of being offered 
up at the altars of Conscience, Patriot¬ 
ism, and Religion. The gentlemen at 
the head of the establishments, which 
have suffered most in these last trials, 
are the best judges of the modes and 
regulations, in and under which they 
arc to allow the return of their delud¬ 
ed dependents. We have no doubt, 
fi i mness and mercy will be mingled 
in the measures they are about to a- 
dopt—but when that first great object 
of their present endeavour shall have 
been arranged and settled—we would 
hope such considerations sis we have 
now been expressing, may receive no 
superficial or hasty portion of their 
after concern. 

In country life, however, not a lit¬ 
tle of the s.unc general fault has been 
gaining ground, as well as in the life 
of cities and manufactories—although, 
ns in that happier life it is infinitely 
more inexcusable, so it has also happi¬ 
ly made far less dangerous and alarm¬ 
ing progress. There assuredly, there 
is nothing to prevent the evil from be¬ 
ing easily and effectually arrested. 
There the old spirit may yet be said 
to be entire and untainted, although 
some unwise assaults have been made 
upon its precious outworks. Nothing 
is more evident to those who have vi- 
6 
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sited the scenes of recent tumult and 
disaffection, than the blessed effects 
which have been produced everywhere 
by the hearty and honest zeal of our 
yeomanry. Foolish, and shortsighted 
men, have indeed been found to con¬ 
demn the great increase which has re¬ 
cently taken place in the establishment 
of \ eoraanry corps—but we fear not to 
say, that this voice of detraction can now 
find no listeners among the loyal men, 
either of Yorkshire or Lancashire, or 
of the West pf Scotland. The servi¬ 
ces which these corps have rendered, 
are by no means to bo summed up in 
their own marches and watchings. 
The intercourse which has occurred 
between them and the regular troops 
with whom they have acted, has, with¬ 
out all question, been productive of 
the happiest immediate effects—but 
above all, we look to the increased in¬ 
tercourse which they have already 
created, and which they must continue 
to create and strengthen between 
landlords and tenants, as affording by 
tar the most sure and effectual pledge, 
for the future well-being of the wide 
face of the country. It is Shakspeare, 
we think, who remarks, that in times 
of war, the citizens of the same state 
are more affectionate towards each o- 
ther than at any other time. The 
deeper sense which is then felt of the 
community—the identity of interests, 
is no doubt the chief element of this 
kindly feeling—but there is a charm 
for all human bosoms, in the very air 
and aspect of martial exercise, which 
may fairly be set by its .side, as ano¬ 
ther and a most powerful strengthener 
of all the warmer affections of our na¬ 
ture. The foundations of the national 
character, both of England and Scot¬ 
land, were laid deep and sure, in days 
when every gentleman and every yeo¬ 
man was more or less a soldier—and 
now we confess, we look forward to 
the proud and willing revival of many 
manly feelings, which nykst neces¬ 
sarily attend the resumption of these 
manly exercises, as furnishing rich 
and bright hopes, for the welfare 
of ourselves and of our children. 
A single day spent by the young far¬ 
mer on horseback in presence of his 
natural superior—a single dark wet 
ride shared with his young master, will 
do more to bind him to his person and to 
his house than all the intercourse that 
could possibly occur between them in 
many years of ordinary life. Were 
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there no fear of any thing that might 
call again, in our day, for the actual 
services! of these corps, we should still 
be vehement in applauding their main¬ 
tenance, were it only for the sake of 
the cordial kindliness which these 
meetings together cannot fail to nour¬ 
ish. But, in sober truth, the case 
does not as yet stand so—or nearly so. 
The evil has, for the moment, been 
repressed, but he must be a bold man 
who will say that he believes it to be 
at an end. The day may come when 
these men may have to draw the sword 
in good earnest, in defenee of the 
firewdes at which they were nursed 
and reared—the churches in ' which 
they were christened and wedded— 
and the halls, by which offices of kind¬ 
ness have for ages been exchanged 
with the cottages of their Christian 
ancestors. 

The dark cloud has been dissipat¬ 
ed, but alas! who shall prophecy that 
its lowering fragments may not again 
unite to blacken the free horizon 
of the land ? The lime is come when 
they who possess any thing that 
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they hold dear and sacred should know 
that peril hovers near, and that it is 
their duty to be prepared to defend 
it. The apathy with which many 
at a distance from the immediate cir¬ 
cles of danger, still persist in regarding 
what is going on in the country, is not 
so much to be pitied as to be despised. 
There is wickedness in such blindness, 
and it deserves to be punished as a 
sin. We allude, in particular, to the 
great city in which we write—where, 
within forty miles of what, ten days 
ago, scarcely meriteil a slighter name 
than that of raging rebellion, the Lord 
President of the Court of Session has, 
with all his ardent and most hon¬ 
ourable zeal, found it impossible to 
raise his regiment of volunteers to any 
thing like its proper compliment. But 
this reproach we would hope is not 
destined to die long upon our heads— 
and, at all events, we trust every man 
that has joined that, or any other corps 
raised for the same precious purposes, 
will abide there till he h.u. a son able 
and willing to step into his place. 


SONNET. 

Deep fears long since I’ve had for England's weal. 
Yet deeper are they now than long ago— 

These bleeding wounds, O God f I pray thee heal. 
And give the Land’s Heart once again to feel 
The joy of reflux, answering well to flow. 

In Love her life-blood;—once again to know 
That all is sound within—that the big throng 
Of thoughts and wide affections rolls along 
Peacefully—like unto yon calm large river, 

Alild and majestic—beautiful and strong— 

Far-streaming|r-washing with one tide serene. 

The rocky base of the old Castle ever. 

And the soft margin of the Hamlet-green, 

Whose Sycamores half bide the Spire between. 


SONNET. 

I love to see you each upon his steed. 

Ye Yeomanry of England, once agen 
Ready, with spur and swoid*,to serve our need. 
After the fashion of the ancient men 
Of England.—War has been too much a trade.— 
Among our Sires it was a Service paid 
By peaceful liVers—part as pastime plied 
Ry Peasant and by Lord, because, that then 
As now, it was their duty and their pride 
To fight, with the sai^e Omen, side by side. 

Tor the same regal Banner. Therefore stay 
Your ploughshares ever and anon—as now 
With patriot steel prepared, and Christian vow. 
To shield our sacred soil from the Anarch’s sway. 
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Dr Davy's Scientific Tour in Ceylon.— 
The following Extract of a Letter from John 
Davy, M. D., to Si 1 - II. Davy, dated Trim- 
comalee, Oct. 3, 1817, relates to the same 
scientific tour in Ceylon of which a short 
notice was given in the Asiatic Journal, 
vol. VI. p. 475. But something more is 
• unfolded of the extent to which Dr. Davy 
was able to explore die country. With 
chemical and geological researches he com¬ 
bined attention to the remains of antiquity, 
to existing specimens of natural history, to 
the manners of the native inhabitants, and 
to the statistics of an important dependency 
of the empire. 

My different excursions have been high¬ 
ly interesting. As soon as possible 1 shall 
give you a pretty minute account of the re¬ 
sults of my observations: now I must be 
very concise indeed. In July I went to 
the southern part of the island, and visited 
the districts of Matura and the Malogan- 
patton. In the former gems abound. I 
saw the natives at work in search of them 
in alluvial ground. Here I ascertained that 
the native rock of the sapphire, ruby, cat’s- 
cye, and the different varieties of the zir¬ 
con, is gneiss. These rpinerals and cinna- 
mon-stone occur imbedded in this rock. In 
one place I found a great mass of rock, con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of zircon in u crys¬ 
talline state, and deserving the name of the 
zircon rock. It is only a few miles distant 
from a rock called the cinnamon-stone rock, 
from its being chiefiy composed of this mi¬ 
neral, in company with a little quartz and 
adularia. 

In the Malagan-patton, the most remark¬ 
able phenomena, arul what I went chiefiy to 
see, are the salt-lakes, the nature of which 
hitherto has been considered very myste¬ 
rious from the want of inquiry. This I 
was able to make in a very short time, and 
ascertain the source of the salt. Many of 
these lakes] arc of great extent, and in a 
great measure formed by an embankment 
of Kind, thrown up by a heavy sea along a 
level shore ; the water, that falls in torrents 
during the rainy season, is thus confined, 
and inundates a great part of the country ; 
the sea, more or less, breaks over or perco¬ 
lates through the sand-banks, and thus the 
water is rendered brackish. In the dry 
season the wind is very strong and dry, and 
the air very hot; it was from 85° to 90° 
when I was there: the consequence is, a 
very rapid evaporation of the water, the dry¬ 
ing of the shallow lakes, and the formation 
of salt. It is from these lakes chiefiy that 
the island is supplied with salt. The reve¬ 
nue that this one article brings government, 
amounts to about £10,000 annually. 

The Malagan-patton altogether is a sin¬ 
gular country; its woods, and it is almost 


all wooded, are principally composed of 
euphorbia, and mimosse; its few inhabi¬ 
tants are a sickly race, miasmata destroying 
their health, and the wild animals with 
which the country abounds, as elephants, 
hog'.-, deer of different kinds, leopards, bears, 
&c. destroying the fruits of their labour. 
In the beginning of January I attended the 
Governor and Lady Brownrigg to Kandy, 
and had a good opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the manners of the natives. 
The country in the interior, and particular¬ 
ly round Kandy, is magnificent; its grand 
features arc high hills and mountains, and 
deep vallies and perpetual wood, and pe¬ 
rennial verdure; the wood is in faulty ex¬ 
cess. The climate is fine; the air cool; 
generally at night below 75°, averaging all 
the year round the moderate temperature 
of 74°. 

From Kandy I made an excursion alone 
into Doombera, and explored a mountain¬ 
ous region, where a white man was never 
seen before. My object was to examine a 
cave that yields nitre. It is a magnificent 
one in the side of a mountain, in the depths 
of a forest surrounded by mountains of 
great height and noble forms. I shall 
send you a particular account of this and 
other nitre caves I have visited. The rock 
is a mixture of quartz, felspar, mica, and 
talc, impregnated near the surface with ni¬ 
tre, nitrate of lime, and sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia, and in one spot with alum, and in 
another incrustcd with hydralitc, similar to 
that round die Geyser in Iceland. From 
the mountains of Doombera, f looked down 
on the wooded pliuns of Birtanna, and saw 
die great lake of Birtanna, which no Euro¬ 
pean I believe ever before visited: it is full 
, of alligators. 

Returning to Kandy, after a short stay 
there I next came to diis place, through a 
country almost fntirely over-run with wood. 
I wish you could see some of the noble 
ebony trees which flourish here. Three 
days we travelled in a noble forest widiout 
seeing a single habitation, and without ob¬ 
serving any traces of cultivation ; but some 
fine remains of antiquity, especially about 
Candely lake, indicating that the country 
had once been in a very different state. 

Topical Remedy for the Hydrophobia.— 
Sig. A. M. Salvatori of Petersburgh, in a 
letter to Professor Morrichini of Rome, 
gives the following remedy for this dread¬ 
ful malady: > 

“ The inhabitants of Gadici, but when 
or how 1 know not, have made the import¬ 
ant discovery, that near the ligament of the 
tongue of the man or animal bitten by a 
rabid animal, and becoming rabid, pustules 
of a whitish hue make their appearance, 
which open spontaneously about the 13th 
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day after the bite; and at this time, they 
say, the first symptom of true hydrophobia 
make their appearance. Their method of 
cure consists m opening these pustules with 
a suitable instrument, and making the pa* 
tient spit out the ichor and fluid which run 
from diem, often washing the mouth with 
salt water. This operation should be per* 
formed the ninth day after the bite. The 
remedy is so effectual, that with these peo¬ 
ple this hitherto incurable disease has lost 
its terrors.” BibL Ital. xiv. 429. 

Recent Observations respecting the height 
of Mount Etna, by M. the Baron de Zach, 
of Genoa—" Admitting the height of this 
mountain, as ascertained by Captain Smyth, 
the visual ray from its most elevated point 
will extend one hundred and thirty miles, 
which is in epact accordance with the testi¬ 
mony of the Knights. With respect to re¬ 
fraction, it may be shewn from calculation, 
that it produces the effect of elevating the 
mountain near seven thousand feet; that is 
to say, that if there was no refraction to see 
Mount Etna from Malta, it would require 
in addition twice the height of Mount Ve¬ 
suvius to be 6een. 

The travellers who have scaled Mount 
Etna vary much in their reckoning as to its 
height above the level of the sea. The 
Canon llecupero, an indefatigable traverser 
of Mount Gibello, assigns to it 15,000 
French feet, but this is too much. The 
Canon has been in the habit of making ob¬ 
servations on the Volcano, near forty years 
successively, making his ascent once every 
year. M. lc Comte de Barch, in his letters 
on Sicily, assigns only 9,660 feet, but this 
again is too little. M- de Saussure ap¬ 
proaches nearer the truth, and finds the 
height by a barometrical observation 10,032 
feet Captain Smyth makes it out 10,203 
feet All travellers who have ascended Etna 
agree, that you may see from it the rock of 
Malta, the iEolian isles, the Ionian sea, the 
entrance of the Adriatic, and the coasts of 
Albania. 

A remarkable CatarartAa Norway _ 

Norway may boast of a flBuct or water¬ 
fall, much superior to th'atoT Schaff hausen 
on the Rhine, or even to the famous fall of 
Niagara in North America. It was dis¬ 
covered or noticed for the first time, about 
eight years ago, by Professor E smirk; a 
circumstance which is attributed to its very 
remote situation in the most lonely part of 
the interior, and to the very scanty number 
of curious travellers that resort to the Hv. 
perborean regions, for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing observations. 

It is situated in the district named Telle- 
maTken, and named Riakan-Fossen, which 
in the Norwegian idiom, denotes the moke 
of water falling. An immense cloud, formed 
by the drops of water in evaporation, to a 
Spectator bas the appearance of torrents of 
< smoke. 

Doctor Schow, of Copenhagen, visited 
this cataract in the summer of 1912. This 


gentleman is one of the fifteen voyagers that 
have been despatched by the King of Den¬ 
mark into different parts of the world, for 
the purpqsc of illustrating the sciences. He 
was in Italy, in 1818. From his observa¬ 
tions this account has been transcribed. 

M. Schow could not fail to be struck witli 
astonishment at the view of this magnificent 
spectacle of nature, so imposing and tre¬ 
mendous to the sense, though the fall is by 
far the most considerable in the spring, 
when the snow melts from the mountains. 
This immense descent consists, properly 
speaking, of three falls, two upon inclined 
planes, each of which, separately, would 
form such a cataract as is no where to be 
seen, and the last is an abrupt and precipi¬ 
tate perpendicular. Professor Ksmark made 
a measurement of this last leap, and rates it 
at 800 feet in height! 

In general, such cascades os are most ele¬ 
vated have the least water, and such 39 dis¬ 
charge large masses of water have little ele¬ 
vation; but in the Riakan-Fossen, the rule 
is reversed. The volume of its waters is 
supplied from a very considerable river, 
called the Maamelvcn, into which the lake 
Mioswatten, which is eight or ten German 
leagues in extent, empties itself, not far 
from the cascade .—Monthly Magazine. 

Gauze Veili —Mr Bartlett, in Thom¬ 
son’s Annals, has lately proposed gauze 
veils as preservatives from contagion. The 
idea is certainly deserving of serious consi¬ 
deration, more especially as Dr. Uwins, and 
some other medical gentlemen, consider 
that they may be adopted with a con¬ 
siderable prospect of success. The gau/e 
employed for this purpose is similar in 
its properties to that so ingeniously ap¬ 
plied by Sir Humphrey Davy in the safety 
lamp. 

Salubrity of the London Ait .—It was a 
saying of Mr Cline, many years ago, that 
“ London is the healthiest place in the 
world.” In no place arc there so many 
human beings congregated together enjoy¬ 
ing so high a degree of general good health. 
It has been stated, and wc believe correctly, 
that the happy exemption which the inha¬ 
bitants of London for the most part enjoy 
from the diseases common to other capitals, 
is owing to (he sulphureous naptha emitted 
from the coal, serving the salutary purpose 
of checking the progress of febrile infection. 
To prove that the air is saturated with this 
naptha, we shall not be able to recognize 
the presence of a wasp, an insect to which 
sulphur is obnoxious, within the sphere of 
its action. 

Architectural uniformity in rustic dwell¬ 
ings ,—There is something rather pleas¬ 
ingly allied to good management in a prac¬ 
tice now adopted by the Russian govern¬ 
ment, of sending to every city, town, and 
village under its influence—that is to say, 
not the exclusive property^' any nobleman, 
a collection of engraved Signs for dwell¬ 
ings, and buildings; among which any 
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person about to build himself a house may 
choose one to his mind, but he must choose 
one of the number submitted to bis inspec¬ 
tion. This duty is confided to the mayor or 
superior of the place (gorod-nisckew), and 
will by degrees introduce a general resem¬ 
blance or conformity into the country towns. 
At the same time, orders aro given for the 
regular arrangement of the streets; for 
their being formed into lines of proper 
breadths, and the houses being of equal 
heights, two stories only being allowed— 
However rustic the construction of these 
abodes may be, and many are formed of no¬ 
thing better than vast trunks of trees scarce¬ 
ly squared into timber, yet the effect will 
become equally striking and picturesque, 
especially with proper accompaniments of 
gardens, plantations, and other rustic em¬ 
bellishments. 

Iron lluil or Carriage-ways .—In the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, this ingenious 
mode of reducing friction, and facilitating 
the conveyance of loaded waggons, has been 
adopted to a very great extent. According 
to M. Gallois, an extent of 28 square miles 
on the surface of the earth, presents a series 
of 75.miles for this species of conveyance ; 
while the interior of the adjacent coal mines 
contains them to as large an amount. Five 
or six waggons-', mode entirely of iron, 
fastened to each other in regular Succession, 
descend these roads without any other mov. 
cr than their own gravitating force. By 
means of a pulley, or wheel, a certain num¬ 
ber of carriages in descending occasion a 
certain number of others to mount, in order 
to take in a load at the summit of the in¬ 
clined plane they traverse. We are, how¬ 
ever, naturally led to believe that, except¬ 


ing in very peculiar circumstances, there 
will always be a great saving of power in 
conveyances by water, for this si: tie rea¬ 
son, that the whole weight of the burden so 
transported is transported by the' stream 
with a comparatively small loss of power 
by friction, wliile the inclined plane on 
which the carriage runs supports only a 
art of its weight. On the other hand, 
o ver, it cannot be denied' that many si¬ 
tuations in which it would be quite impos¬ 
sible to open a canal, might admit of die 
establishment of metallic and other rail¬ 
ways. 

Varnish for Wood .—The Italian cabinet 
work in this respect excels diat of any other 
country. To produce this effect, the work¬ 
men first saturate die surface with olive oil, 
and then apply a solution of gum arabic in 
boiling alcohol. This mode of varnishing 
is equally brilliant, if not superior, to that 
employed by the French in their most ela¬ 
borate works. 

Crocodih s’ Flesh an Article of Food.—At 
Sennaar crocodiles are often brought to 
market, and their flesh is publicly sold 
there- I once tasted some of die meat at 
Ksne, in Upper Egypt; it is of a dirty white 
colour not unlike young veal, with a slight 
fishy smell; the animal hod been caught 
by some fishermen in a strong net, and was 
alxivc twelve feet in length. The Gover¬ 
nor of Esnc ordered it to be brought into 
liis court-yard, where more than a hun¬ 
dred balls were fired against it without 
any effect, till it was thrown upon its 
back, and the contents of a small swivel 
discharged in its'belly, the skin of which 
is much softer than that of the back.— 
Jinrkharfit's Tiavds. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

4 

LONDON. 


A new edition, in five octavo volumes, of 
Mr Coxe’s History of the House of Austria, 

' An Account of Timbuctoo and Houssa 
Territories in the Interior of Africa ; by El 
Haye Abd Salem Shabcenie, a Native of 
Morocco, who personally visited and resided 
as a Merchant in those interesting Countries. 
With Notes, critical anil explanatory; by 
James Grey Jackson, late British Consul at 
Santu Cruz. 

‘Travels in ISIS and 1817 through Nu¬ 
bia, Palestine, and Syria; in a series of fa¬ 
miliar Letters to his Relations, written on 
die spot, by Captain Mangles, R. N. 

The Life of Brainerd; by the Rev. Dr 
Styles. 

A third Volume,of Mr Grant’s History 
of the English Church, brought down to 
the vear 1800. 

Vou VU. 


Travels in I lolland, Germany, and part 
of France, in 1819, with References to their 
Statistics, Agriculture, and Manufactures; 
by Mr. Jacob, Author of Travels in Spain. 

A Tale in Prose, endded, “ Nice Dis¬ 
tinctions,” will shordy bo published. 

In the press, Royal Virtue, with engrav¬ 
ings ; being a Tour to Kensington, Wind¬ 
sor, and Claremont; or, a Contemplation of 
the Character and Virtues of George fl I. 
the Duke of Kent, and the Princess Char¬ 
lotte. 

Le Guesta* D’Henrico IV. in Italian 
verse; by M. Guazzaroni. 

Shortly will be published, Marmor Nor- 
folcience, a very scarce and curious Tract, 
by Dr 'Sam. Johnson (under the assumed 

O 
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name of Probus Britannicus), which has 
never appeared in any edition of his Works. 

The Picture of Yarmouth, embellished 
with twenty engravings; by John Preston, 
Esq. 

The Village of Mariendorpt, a romance; 
by Miss Anna Maria Porter. 

A Volume of Sermons; by Mr Bradley 
of High Wycombe. 

The History of the late War in Spain; 
by Robert Southey, Esq. 

A Refutation of the Objections to the 
New Translation of the Bible; by J. Bel¬ 
lamy, Author of the Anti-deist, &c. 

A Reprint of the Rev. John Wesley’s 
Christian Library, originally in fifty vols 
12mo, but now to bp comprised in thirty 
octavo volumes; from a copy with MS. 
Notes of the Author. 

Shortly will be published, in 2 vols post 
8vo, Winter Nights; by Nathan Drake, 
M.D. Author of Literary Hours, &c. &c. 

A translation of Grillparzer’s tragedy of 
Sappho, in English verse. 

In May will be published, Travels in 
Sicily, Greece, and Albania, by the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, with numerous fine engrav. 
ings, in two volumes, quarto. 

I,aeon; or Many Things in Few Words, 
by the Rev. C. Colton. 

Anecdotes illustrative of the importance 
of Tract Societies; by the Rev. S. Meek. 

The Elementary parts of Pestaloz/i’s 
Mother’s Book, in three parts; with En¬ 
gravings by P. H. Pullen. 

A History of the several Italian Schools 
of Painting, with Observations on the Pre¬ 
sent State of the Art. - 

Mr Fraser’s Travels in the H imnla Moun¬ 
tains. 

Miss Holford’s Novel of Sir Warbeck 
of Wolfsteen, 3 vols. 

Dr Brown's Antiquities of the Jews, 2 
vols, 8vo. 


Mr C. P. Whitaker, formerly of the Uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen, and author of the 
modern French Grammar, is preparing an 
improved edition of Hamonieres French and 
English Dictionary, which wdl be compris¬ 
ed in a portable volume, and printed on a 
bold and beautiful type. 

A Narrative of the late Political and Mi¬ 
litary Events in British India, under the 
Marquis Hastings; with Maps, Plans, and 
Views; by H, T. Princep, Esq. 

The Principles of Political Economy 
Considered; by Mr Malthus. 

The seventy-eighth and last part of Dr 
Rees’s Cyclopaedia will speedily be publish¬ 
ed. 

The first No of “ Annals of Oriental 
Literature,” to be published quarterly, will 
appear on the 1st of May. 

An Italian and English Grammar, from 
Vergani’s Italian and French Grammar, in 
twenty lessons, with exercises; a new edi¬ 
tion by M. Piranesi; with a key. 

Speedily will be published, A History of 
the Modes of Belief usually termed the 
Superstitions of the Middle Ages; with some 
curious plates. 

Preparing for the press, a Mineralogical 
Dictionary; comprising an alphabetical no¬ 
menclature of mineralogical synonymes, 
and a description of each substance. To be 
illustrated by numerous plates, the whole of 
them to be engraved by Mr and Miss 
Lowry. 

Mr Neele is employed upon a new narra¬ 
tive and descriptive poem, to be given to the 
public in the ensuing winter, 

A Geological Primer, in verse; with a 
Poetical Geognosy, or feasting and fighting, 
and sundry right pleasant poems; to which 
is added, a critic.il dissertation on King 
Coul’s Levee. 

Printing, in an octavo volume. Person's 
Euripides, complete, with an Index. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conducted 
by David Brewster, L.L.D. &c. &c. vol. 14. 
part I. will be ready in a few days. 

Mr Murray’s “ Historical-Account of 
‘Discoveries and Travels in Asia,” which 
has been for some time announced, will 
make its appearance in the course of M»y 
next. The object of this work, as of that 
on Africa, is to comprise, within a moderate- 
compass, whatever is most important and 
amusing in the narratives of the various 
travellers, who have visited this extensive 
quarter of the globe. Betides the best 
works of known and standard travellers, 
the,author has introduced a considerable 
Bttthber, which, as they exist only in the 
less known European languages, or in the 
MSB, of our public libraries, may probably 


be new to the English reader. Among 
these may be mentioned, Clavijo’s Embas¬ 
sy to Timur, in 1401—Andrada’s Passages 
of the Himmaleh, in 1624— Don Garcia de 
Sylva’s Embassy to the Court of Shah 
Abbas, in 1618—Sir Thomas Grantham’s 

Voyage in the Indian Seas, in 1683-4_ 

Proceedings of the Portuguese Missionaries 
in India and Japan, (from the great worjes 
of Gusman, Nuremberg, the Oiirnte Con - 
quistndo, &c.)— MS. Reports to the Senate 
of Veniee, on various countries of the East; 
and narratives relative to Asiatic Russia, 
from the German collections of Pallas and 
Muller. The whole will be accompanied 
with geographical and historical illustra¬ 
tions of the post and present state of the 
continent. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Longman’s General Catalogue of Old 
Books, for 1820. Part II. 2s. 

Catalogue of Foreign Music for 1819, 
sold by Boosey and Co- 28, Holies Street 
2s. 

A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Mo¬ 
dem, now selling at the prices affixed to each 
artieffi, by John and George Todd, York. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of John Sebastian Bach, with a 
Critical View of his Compositions and Mu¬ 
sical Examples; Translated from the Ger¬ 
man of the celebrated Dr Forkel, Author 
of the History of Music. As a specimen of 
interesting Biography, the Life of the Im¬ 
mortal Bach, written by so celebrated a cha¬ 
racter as the late Dr Forkel, may fairly be 
ranked with the lives of Haydn and Mozart, 
but as a book of Musical Instruction (both 
to the Composer and Pei former) its value is 
much greater, as Bach is universally allowed 
to have been the first writer in the strict 
and most learned btyle of Musical Compo¬ 
sition. 

Holt’s Life of George III. 8vo. Part 
VI. 3s. 

The Life of Rev. John Wesley, and the 
ltise and Progress of Methodism ; by Rob. 
Southey, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. -Cl, 10s. 

The Life of Fenelon; by Charles Bullcr, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A Key to the Chronology of the Hindus; 
being an attempt to facilitate the progress of 
Christianity in Hindustan. 8s o. 2 vols. 18s. 

DIIAMA. 

Gon/alo, the Traitor,Tragedy; by 
Thomas Roscoe. 2s. Gd. * 

Too I,ate for Dinner, a Farce; by H, 
Jones. 2s. Gd. 

141 'I'eatro Iispanol, No IG. is. 

> iu cauon. 

A Greek and English Lcxicbn; by M. 
Ba»>. lhnio. 4-. 

A Greek Selection; by W. Hodge. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

Elements of Latin Prosody; by J. R. 
Bryce- 12mo. Is. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
for the use of young persons, with plates; 
by William Phillips, M. G. S. 6s. 6d. 

The Nature and Genius of the German 
Language Displayed; by D. Boileau, in 
one thick vol. 12s. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Original and Genuine Works of Wm. 
Hogarth, from the Plates lately in the pos¬ 
session of Messrs Roydell, with explana¬ 
tions; by John Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. No 

1. £l, Is. 

The Granger I'm traits. No 5. 

Rodd’s Catalogu* of British Portraits, 
from Egbert the Great to the Death of 
George Ill. Is. Gd. 


Hake will’s and Turner’s Views in Italy. 
No 9. royal 4to. 12s. Gd. 

An Inquiry into the Early History of 
Engraving upon Copper and Wood, with 
numerous fac-similes; by W. Y. Ottley, 
l’. 1 ' A. 4to. 2 vols. £8, 8s. 

Notices Illustrative of the Drawings and 
Sketches of some of the most distinguished 
masters in all the principal schools of de¬ 
sign ; by the late Henry Revely, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A new and comprehensive system of 
Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physi¬ 
cal, Political, and Commercial, with do- 
loured maps and plates; by Thomas 
Myers, A.M. of the Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy, Woolwich, 4to. Part I. 7s. 

HISTORT. 

An Historical Sketch of the Campaign 
of 1815. Illustrated by Plans of the Ope¬ 
rations, and of the Battles of Quatre Bras, 
Ligny, and Waterloo. By Captain Batty, 
of the hirst or Grenudier Guards; Member 
of the Imperial Russian Order of St Anne. 
Second edition, considerably enlarged. 

Memoirs of the Court of Westphalia un¬ 
der Jerome Bonaparte, 8vo. 9s. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons; by 
Sharon Turner, 8vo. 3 vols. £2, 8s. 

Letters on History. Part II. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

A History of the West Indies; by the 
late Rev. Tho. Coke, LL.D. 3 vols. with 
maps and plates. £l, 4s. 

I*AW. * 

State Trials; byJ. Howell, voL XXVII. 
royal 8vo. £1:11:6. 

Jmpcy’s Forms, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Vcsey’s Reports in Chancery, royal 8vo. 
vol. XlX, part 3. 7s. 6'd. 

Reports of Cases of Controverted Elec¬ 
tions, in the sixth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom ; by Uvedale Corbett, and E. R. 
D.iniell, 1< bqs.jn^risters at law, 8vo. 9s. 

llepoits of Cages in the House of Lords, 
upon Appeals of Writs of Error, in 1819 ; 
by Richard Bleigli, Esq. vol, I. part 1. 8s. 

MEDICINE. 

The Mother’s Medical Guardian on the 
Diseases of Children; by C. F. Vande- 
burgh, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Uterine Ha*morrhage; by 
Duncan Stewart, Physician-Accoucheur to 
the Westminster Dispensary, 8vo. Gs. 

Medical Notes on Climate, Diseases, 
Hospitals, and Mtdical Schools in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland; by James Clar^,' 
M.D. resident physician at Rome. 8vo. 

The Pharmacologia; by T. Paris, 8vo. 

10s. 

The London Medical Repository, No 75. 

MISCELLANIES. * 

A Series of Portraits of the most eminent 
Foreign Composers, containing a finely en¬ 
graved Portrait of Beethoven, No 1. A 
Number of this work will be published n- 
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gularly on the first of every month, contain¬ 
ing a highly finished Portrait, accompanied 
by a short Biography ; consequently it may 
cither be used for the purpose of illustration, 
or will form a work of itself, at the option 
of the purchaser—The piice of each Num¬ 
ber to Subscribers is 6s.—A few copies arc 
printed, with proof impressions of the plates, 
on India Paper, price 9s. each.—Those 
ladies and gentlemen who are desirous of 
subscribing to the work are requested to 
send their names as early as possible, in 
order to secure good impressions. 

Original Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse; 
by John Laurens Bicknell, F.A.S. Svo. 9s. 

Remarks on the General Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary at Westbrook, nepr Margate; 
by Christianus. Second Edition, ds. 

A MS. found in the Portfolio of Las- 
Casas, containing Maxims and Observations 
of Napoleon. 4s. fid. 

Coronation Ceremonies, with engravings; 
by Richard Thomson, Svo. 7s. fid. 

A Register of Ships employed in the 
service of the Hon. East India Company 
from 1760 to 1819; by H. C. A. Hardy, 
Svo. 16s. 

The Peerage Chart, being an alphabeti¬ 
cal list of the House of Lords, upon a sheet 
of large paper, with p.u ticuIaTS of each peer. 

Miscellanies; by the Rev. Rich. War¬ 
ner, 12mo, 2 vols. 10s 

Petition to the House of Commons on 
the conduct of. the Trustees of (lie l'Xtttr 
School, with an Intioduclien, Notes, and 
Explanations; by J. Lunprien, L).p. Is. 

The Glory of Reality; a Historical 
Treatise of the anoinung and crowning of 
the Kings and Queens of England ; by A. 
Taylor, K.8.A. Svo. 15s. 

The whole Correspondence of Horace 
Walpole, Karl of Orford, - Svo, 4 vols. £2, 8s. 

A Gazetteer of file (1'olonies of Great 
Britain, No I. Svo. 2s. 

'The Female Economist; or, a plain 
System of Domestic Cookery ; by Mrs 
Smith. 4s. 

A new Dictionan’ for the Fashionable 
World, translated from the French, with 
selections and additions, 12mo. Cs. 

The London Journal of Arts and Sciences; 
by W. Newton, No II. 3s. 6d. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 

1820. fts. 

NOVELS. 

Edward; or, the Pursuit of Happiness. 
6s. 6d, 

The Hermit of Glenconella; a Talc . by 
jEneafe M‘Donnell. 7s. 

The Young Countess; a Tale. 5s. fid. 

The Smugglers; a Tale, 3 vols. 16s.fid. 

The Spirit of Cervantes; or, Don 
Quixote abridged, with coloured engravings. 

' . JPOETRY. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, a dramatic poem ; 
by file Rev. II. H. Milman. 8vo. 8s. fid. 

Gray’s Works; by Mason, Svo. 1.5s. 

The Old English Poets, vol. II. contain- 

g a portion of Chamberlaynes Pharronidw, 
*6d. , 


The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 
Crabbe, 8vo, 5 vols. £2 : 18 : 6. * 

Clare’s Poems, descriptive of Rural Life. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Cathluna ; a Tale, in 5 cantos, 12mo. 5s. 

Iron Coffins, Dead Wives, and Disasters 
after Death, a Poem, Svo. 2s. fid. 

The Comforter, a Poem, Svo. 3s. fid. 

Mercator; or, the Voyage of Life; by 

C. Gray. 5s. 

The Beauties of the Modern Poets; by 

D. Carey, Esq. 12mo. 9s. 

Clievy Ch&ce, with other Poems, l£mo. 
4s. fid. 

The Works of Lord Byron, vol. VIII. 
containing Beppo and Mazcppa, foolscap 
8vo. 7s. 

Retribution ; a Poem; by C. Swan, 8vo. 
5s. 

Chefs d’fEuvre of Freni h Literature, 8 
Vols. vol. II. (poetry) 12s. 

Zayda; a Spanish Tide. In 3 Cantos. 
By Oscar. 12mo. 5s. 

POLITICS. 

El Espanol Constitutional. No XX. 

Dolby’s Parliamentary Register; contain¬ 
ing the Debates and Proceedings in Parlia¬ 
ment from Jan. 14th, 1819, to Feb. 28th, 
1820. 3 vols Bvo. XT, (is. 

The Trial of Sir Francis Burdctt at Lei¬ 
cester. Is. fid. 

The Political Constitution of the Spanish 
Monarchy, as pioclaimed by the Cortes at 
Cadiz, 19th March, 1812. Hvo. 3s. fid. 

The Censor; or Political Investigator; by 
J. Wade. No I. 

LctUrtothe T arl of Liverpool, on the 
Distress of the Mercantile, Shipping, Agri¬ 
cultural, and Manufacturing.Interests; by 
Joseph 1’in'mt. Svo. Is. fid. 

Satires upon Mr Hone’s Pamphlets ; by 
M, Adams. With 28 Engravings on wood. 
Is. • 

Specimens of Systematic Misrule; by 
Charles Maclean, M.D. 8s. 

A few words of Apology to the Electois 
of Middlesex. By T. T. Clarke. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Insufficiency of Reason, and the 
Necessity of Revelation, to demonstrate the 
Being and Perfections of the Deity; by 
Andrew Horne. 

The Antiquities of the Jews, carefully 
compiled from Authentic Sources, and their 
Customs illustrated fiom Modern Tiavels; 
by William Brown, D.D. Minister of Jisk- 
dalemuir, 2 vols Hvo. 

The Christian's Cyclopaedia; by Mr Bax¬ 
ter. 12mo. 7s. 

The Domestic Minister’s Assist int; a 
course of Morning and Evening Prajer; by 
die Rev. Wm. Jay. 8vo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of Kyncs- 
bury and St Neots in Iluntingdonriiirc, and 
of St Neots in the County of Cornwall; with 
SO Engravings. By G. C. Gorham, M.A. 
8vo. 18s. Fine paper, 21s. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the 
Parishes of Monkwcurmouth, Uishopwcar- 
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mouth, and the Port and Borough of Sun¬ 
derland. 8 vo. 16s. 

VOYAGES AND TttAVELS. 

The Diary of an Invalid in Pursuit of 
Health; being the Journal of a Tour in 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Berlin, and 


France, in the years 1S17, 1S18,. 1819. 
8 vo. 16s. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels. 
Vol III. No I. 3s. lid. 

The Adventures of Thomas Eustace. 
With Plates. 4s. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart 12 vols, foolscap 8vo. £3, 12s. The" 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott are 
now, for the first time, collected and pub¬ 
lished in a uniform manner, and contain 
several pieces never before given to the 
public. 

Miscellaneous Poems; by Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 8vo. 14s—This volume 
contains the Bridal of Trierman, Harold 
the Dauntless, William and Helen, the 
Battle of Scmpach, (which first appeared in 
tliis Magazine), and all the smaller pieces 
collected in the recent edition of the author’s 
poetical works. Being printed uniformly 
with the octavo edition of Sir Walter s 
works, it will enable the purchasers to com¬ 
plete their'setts. 

A Voyage to India;, by the Rev. James 
Cordiner, A.M. Author of “ A Description 
of Ceylon,” and Minister of St Paul’s 
Chapel, Aberdeen. 8vo. 7s. 

Description of the Arteries of the Human 
Body ; by John Barclay, M.l). Lecturer on 
Anatomy, Surgery, Ac. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 7s. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No XVII. 
for May. 2s. fid. 

Vindication of the Ministers of the 
Church of Scotland who have prayed for 
the Queen by name, notwithstanding the 
Orders in Council on that subject. By a 
Presbyterian. 8vo. Is. fid. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 


Large Towns; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Mi i,tcr of St John’s Church, Glasgow. 
No III. Application of the Principle of 
Locality in Towns to the work of a Chris¬ 
tian Minister. 8vo. is. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, NoCXV'l. 
for April 1820. Is. fid. 

Songs of the Exile, by a Bengal Officer. 
3s. ' 

Sermon preached at Selkirk, after the 
lamented death of the Rev. George Lawson, 
D.D. Professor of Divinity to the Associate 
Synod. Js. 

Sketch of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. Part the first, comprehending the 
Physiology of die Mind; by Thomas Brown, 
M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 8s. 

Exposition of Elementary Principles, 
specially concerned in the Preservation 
of Healthiness, and Production of Dis¬ 
tempers amongst Mariners, Travellers, and 
Adventives, in tropical, variable, and un¬ 
kindly climates, with miscellaneous illus¬ 
trations of prophyhctical administration ; 
by Andrew Simpson, Surgeon. 8vo. 18s. 

Winter Evening Tales, collected among 
the Cottagers in die South of Scotland; by 
James Hogg, author of “ the Queen's 
Wake,” &c. 2 vols 12mo. 14s. 

A Sermon delivered in St Enoch’s Church, 
Glasgow, on Sunday, Feb. 20,1820, on the 
death of King George III; by the Ilev. 
William Taylor, D.D. &c. &c. 8vo. Is. fid. 


New Foreign Works Imported by Trcuttel and Wiirtz, Soho-Square, London. 


Poesies de Marie de France, Poele Anglo. 
Normand du X Ille. Sicele; pubhees d’- 
apres Its MSS. de France et d’Anglcterre, 
avec une notice sur la vie et Ies ouvrages de 
Marie, &c. p&r B. de Roquefort. 2 vols 
8vo. jig. Cl, 8s. 

Martens, Supplement an Recucil des 
principaux Traites, &c. Torn. V11J. (Tom. 
1.5 de la Collection.) 8vo. 18s. 

Correspondance inedite offieielle et confi- 
dentiellc de Napoleon Bonuparte. 7 vols. 
Hvo. X‘3, 10s. 

Borgnis, Trait6 des Machines quo servent 
a confectionner les etofffcs, Ito avec 44 
planches. £2, 6s. 

Memoires de M. de Coulanges suivis de 
Lcttres inedites dc Madame de Sevigne, de 
son Fils, dc l’ubbe dc Coulanges, de Jean 
Lafontdine^&c. &c. 8vo. uvee facsimile et 
portraits, lfis. 


Madame de Grafigny, Vie privee de Vol¬ 
taire et de Madame du Chatdet pendant un 
sejour dc 6 mois a Cirey, suivie de .50 
Lettres inedites de Voltaire, 8vo. 10s. 

I.’Henniteen Province, par M. de Jouy, 
Vol. 3, avec Jig. 12mo. 6s. 

L’Hermite de I.ondres, ou observations 
sur les Moeurs et usages des Anglois 
(faisant suite aux Moeurs Franca fces par de 
Jouy) Vol. I. 12mo. Jig. fisi 

Aug. ‘L'afontaine, l.e Chevalier Iluldi- 
naun de Beringer, ou la Caverne de la 
Montague des Rcvenans, trad, par la Con- 
tesse de Montholon, 3 Vols, 12mo, J2s. 

Nodier, Lord lluthven, ou les Vampires, 
2 vols. 12ino. 6s. 

ltougement, les Missionaires, ou la fa- 
mille Duplessis, 2 vols. I2mu. fig. 8s. 

Landen, Salon de IBID, Vol. I. asc 72 
Jig. Hvo. XI, 4s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.— April 12, 1820. 


Sugar.—‘The Sugar market, since our last, has had a considerable revival, and business 
for some time continued to be done freely at the market prices. For some days past, how¬ 
ever, the market has been rather languid, but no depression of prices can be stated, nor is 
it probable that any will take place. The shipments of refined goods has been very con¬ 
siderable ; and notwithstanding the general activity of the refiners, the stock on hand is 
low. The stock of raw sugars is also reducing by degrees, and no arrivals of any conse¬ 
quence can be anticipated before the month of June, as the crops in the Windward and 
Leeward Islands are very late this season. It may safely be presumed also, that the de¬ 
mand for home consumpt will, in future, be more considerable than it has been for many 

months past. These things should influence the market, and advance the price_ 

Coffee .—The market for this article has become dull, and a considerable depression lias 
taken place. A general alarm has prevailed in the Coffee market for some days, but from 
what cause, or for what reason, we cannyt ascertain. The holders, however, are pressing 
some descriptions of Coffee into the market at reduced prices; but we conceive that this 
panic cannot last long. The next advices from the Continent may change the face of af¬ 
fairs.- Cotton.—The prices for Cotton have declined, and the market was for some time 

dull. The considerable reduction in price, however, that has taken place, has tempted 
speculators to come forward and make purchases at the reduced rates. The stock on hand, 
however, is so considerable, that we cannot see any chance of great improvement in this 
branch of trade; besides, there is no immediate prospect of improvement in the manufac¬ 
turing districts, so as materially to increase the deni and. -Tobacco In this article a 

few sales are making, but the market may be considered as very flat ■ —. Grain , of almost 
every description, which had advanced considerably, chiefly, we believe, from a spirit of 
speculation, is now on the decline, and the market is in general become languid and 
depressed. The appenrance of the weather, so favourable for the seed-time, will, we con¬ 
ceive, tend still farther to depress the corn-trade. 

The same languor continues to operate upon every other article of commerce, as wc have 
so frequently had occasion to notice. There does not appear in the accounts from any 
market, any appearance of a material improvement in trade. The present distracted state 
of the manufacturing districts also, has, in some of them, destroyed all trade and all con¬ 
fidence. What has long been foreseen and anticipated by us, has at last taken place. 
Open rebellion has reared her audacious an'd frightful head, in the chief manufacturing 
districts of Scotland. That it has been prevented from extending its bantful pursuits and 
consequences, we have to thank the energy of our local authorities, our military, and those 
brave men who have voluntarily come’forward to defend their king and their country. 
What has taken place, howpver, lias affixed a blot on dur national character, which many 
years of good conduct will not wipe away, and has given a shock to the commercial char¬ 
acter of the country, the consequences of which are painful to contemplate. The wound 
must be probed to the bottom, in order to shew, not only the extent of the evil, but that 
it is overcome, otherwise we can never restore that confidence which foreign nations previ¬ 
ously had in the character, strength, and security, of this country. 

Weekly Price off Stocks, from 3d to 24*5 March 1820. • 



3d. 

10th. 

17th. 

21th. 


224 i 

shut. 

shut. 

shut. 

3 per cent, reduced, ——. -- 

4 

shut. 

shut. 

shut. 


68* | 

68g | 

6HJ 4 

684 8 


78 

shut. 

shut. 

shut. 

«1 % is-,»)« 

88* 4 

shut. 

shut. 

shut. 


1014 4 
684 

103* 1 

103* 1 

67 J 

1034 4 
68 


14 15 pr. 

14 15 pr. 

16 pr. 

13 J2pr. 
2 » dis. 


2 1 dis. 

2 3 dw. 

2 dis. 


694 

681 

684 

68 J 


661 

661 

664 

French & fat cent*. „ - . . 

74 fr. 


72 fr. 75 cr. 
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Course of Exchange, April 4—Amsterdam, 12:1. Paris, 25:40. Bourdeaux 25 • 70 
Frankfort on Maine, 152$ Madrid, 34. Cadiz, 34. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn. 474* 

rM n< VtV ‘'I 11113 ’ 46 - NfPles.38^. Palermo, 116 per oz. Lisbon, 50*. llio Janeiro,’ 
55). Dublin, 9 per cent. Cork, 9. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz .—Portugal gold, 
in bars, £3:17 : IbJ. New doubloons, £0:0: 0. 
bars, stand. 5s. Id. , * 


in coin, £0:0:0. Foreign gold. 
New dollars, 4s. 1 Id. Silver, in 


PRICES CURRENT .*—Apt U 1,—London, March 31, 1820. 


STJG YR, Muse. 

11. I'. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mul. good, and fine niul. 
Fine md very fine, . • 
Refined Dnnb. Loud, . 
Powder ditto. 

Single ditto, . . 

'.in ill Lump i 
Large ditto, . . 

( mslied Lumps, . 
MOLASsES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt. 
Ord good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch, I ilago and vers ord. 
Ord. good, and fine end. 
Mid. good, and hue mid. 
St Domingo, 

HIMEN rO(m Bond) lb. 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 0. P. gall. 
Brandy, . . 

Geneva, 

Gram Whisky, 

WINES, 

Claret, lsi Growths, lihd. 
Portugal Htd, pij>e. 

Spiniah White, mitt. 

IVneriffc, pipe. 

Mideiri, 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 

I londuras, . 

Cam peachy, . . . 

FUS TIC, Jamaica, 

C uln, 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, lb. 
1 IMREll, Amer. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, 


Christiamand (dut. paid) 
Honduras Mahogany 
St Dommgo, ditto 
TAR, Amcncan, . brl. 
Archangel, 

PI TCH, Foreign, . cwt. 
T YLLQW. Rus. Vel. Oand. 

Home Melted, 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 

Petersburgh C'lean, 

FL \X, 

Riga Tides. & Druj. Rak. 
Dutch, 

Irish, 

M \ rs, Archangel, . 109, 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 
Montreal ditto. 

Pot, . . 

OIL, Whale, . . tun. 

Cod. 


TOH YCf O, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, , 

Interior, 

COT TONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine. 

Good, . 
Middling, 

Demerara and Bcrbico, 
West India, 

Pernambuco, . , 

Maran ham, 


1 LKlfH. 

1 GLASGOW. 

bo 

to b» 

47 

to 64 

76 

86 

in 

** 80 

HI 

96 

mm 


no 

III, 

mm 


10H 

112 

mm 

___ 

103 

, 112 

_ „ 

fs— 

«)1 

98, 

_. 

r; 

92 

96 

* — 

• ^ 

17 

60 

—rt 

mm 

30 •» 

31 

3fl 

: 40 6 




* * 

98 

110 



11 z 

122 



hi 

9h 


_ 

102 

112 


m _ m 

112 

117 



95 

105 



7d 

8d 

72(1 

8)d 

3s 3d 

1 5s 6d 

2s 1 Id 

3s Od 

1 0 

1 6 



2 9 

3 0 



b 9 

7 0 



£° 

6> 



38 

51 



34 

55 



30 

35 



bO 

70 



£7 0 £0,0 

6 10 

■5 15 

8 0 

0 o 

5 J5 

6 0 

8 0 

O 0 

G 10 

7 0 

7 0 

0 0 

7 10 

8 0 

<1 0 

11 0 

y lo 

10 0 

9* 6d 

1 Is bd 

7s bd 8s bd 

1 7 

i n 



3 2 

3 b 



2 0 

JO o 



1 4 

1 8 

1 2 

1 8 

— 

» 

1 4 

3 0 


ft) 



20 

22 



8 




68 



70 

73 




.50 

52 



14 

45 



56 

58 



.,8 

100 



45 

52 



80 

90 



13 10 

0 0 



34 

35 



4l 

46 

39 

40 

58 

44 

38 

39 

32 

33 

33 

34 

61 (n, btl ) 

30 

31 

8 

hit 


9 

7 

P 

ft 


4 

5 



1 0 

1 



2 4 

6 



2 2 

6 



1 10 

0 



1 3 

5 



1 0 




1 .5 

1 6 



1 4 

1 5 


LIVERPOOL. 


54 to 

55 

61 

8 > 

8b 

89 

— 

. 

107 

lOo 

10, 

108 

US* 

98 

48 

52. 

3is Cil 


120 

131 

1 52 

.158 

105 

120 

121 

123 

130 

110 

11 > 

122 

fid 

>M 

3s Od 3s 2d 


LONDON. 


.54 

to 61 

63 

72 

76 

86 

89 

1L> 

— 

«_ 

85 

86 

87 

88 

— 

■■ - 

27 

— 

97 

129 

Uo 

1j2 


2s 9d 4s 6d 
3 b 4 0 
2 4 S! 6 


£5 1 
50 


f. 0 C 5 
(» 1(1 7 0 
7 0 7 10 
7 0 7 10 
0 .5 10 0 

Os 0d UK Od 


6 10 7 0 

b 10 7 0 

S S <10 

Is 2d Is 6d 
10s (Jd 10s bd 


1 0 l’l 


17 

18 

21 0 

__ 



22 o 

_ 

66 


8 6 

10 6 


46 

£49 



45 0 




70* 

72s 



70 

80 



£4 5 



39 

37 


0 6J 
0 .4$ 
0 3$ 
0 ll| 


2 

P 

1* 

0 

4 


0- 8 
0 b 
0 4 

1 0J 

2 .1 
11 

? 

1 

Si 


38* 
4.5 s 
38* 
£3* 
29 

7 
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is Od 

Is 0J 

1* 9d 

2s 2 

i a 

1 5 

0 11 

1 1 

1 4 

1 4} 

1 3 
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C April 


A. I) lM|lUtll, I Ult>llirt)l'ltlUl, 


Arr-irxni TicAr List of Ex, gush BANKRbp'irirs, announced between the 23d of 
J cbruaij and the 2 id of March 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 

Amort F lit ll(, *i mv i a i ml, I urig lit lnp, «6i. * Finite ,’W. pin Ifnrscou^h F int lshire, innkeeper 

I >n i ' ' 1 ' . • ' ■ 

x m ill, i c 

iiKrtli i’ll 

‘ h'< \ F I im ij «»l, s ill ii lk l 
\tk ni*m, I a I V Xtlun mi Rudlnrd, X ork 
slyr , twin mo 11 Ii inl-> * 

% in i i,l k v til, si mil mil ipu “ 

liuu ml XX II A 1 I mi nil, I ivopuol, mu. 

ill i it-> 

fluk utli ( Pit stun, r uioi'luu <M}ier 
FliUu hi a, s. Gildusomt, X oik-iiui, tkith mu 
111 mt 

Hit 1 1 V\ If itlntuk, Somu-ntslnn.cabjmt-uuhir 
lilll/tl I XX llllstol, SlU, II ttiltltl . *> 

ttionks F (ireit XX iiiilitnll strut, buttin’! 

Hr iik, I Ilud hrstuld, A oik, hire, tumor 
Itiinkii, J (irrttiin strut, syho, iroiniiongei 
( iitu, U jiin \uiii itmi, AX uwKK-iluriVkilk 
iiniiut iitur i 

( Ii ipnl in, 11 Jit tc It*,, smlotl , rum r 
(huthitn, I stixkpmt i luiliuc, mltou pnmti 
« lusnii r II Hroiiiptfin iiurolimt , 

( ninlxr, ( Hoiking, Suru y o npi nfic » i * 

( tmk, I Htlm-lts, A ork lint, mi ill in* 

Dili, XV liitliirmiui A oik hirt, itoulh o draper „ 

[Jinn (( T ml in Kent, Imtilur , - * 

I > v l> lit, IF XX lull hoist t mill, J < tUr Inn, tax urn-' 

kll i 11 *, 

1 lit ir I*, IF ’Vo tp rt, MoiiinoiitliOiiii.torn tlf altr 
1 111 , F. XVillln ( rt, I miolii'l in (Oininoii bruvtr 
I inmiil I) ( ,i ppiuh mi, AX ill lint, lmu 'in . 

Iltii. VX I ur'i u[u i I ut, [ In t-m irl it, p iinur 
mil 1 till 

J ois’fi, J 11 tXt ( . Do'ison, Noiwiili, ill imiri 
Ini us 

Hiulilct’liUil, Voil si irt, jilinnliir ml 


1 rum, k 

[ i i/i( i 
krttin in, 
m u 

(mini s, F 1. Grml ’ii 1, (mi 
tu illu 
(■In tr ( 


,tl( licit nil i n, (ilimiosti i'll mi 
lutlu Krill, i i 


lirmiliot, F v*t, lintii i*i ijitr 
writtwck, I Milton, hint, iiitiKtt|>t 1 

I lilt nil, XI i in inn strut i n| util 

II noli, XV I o< Itstn i, I itiui Furo, im i iik it Ii mt 

Iiaiiult n, < A. 1. s son, (,)ui u stru t, ( 1 1 ipsuh, 
tv in Ii nisi mi ii 

Hirliut, ( XX iriiuu (ir, AViltsInrt, 1 iitnu 
hnnllo, XV I cuts. X orkslmt, iknptr 
ilodgsnr, XI. Sumluluiii-nuir the St i, Durli mi, 
pro, 11 

1 loriill, l (riliUist mo, Vnric line,(k ill iniuhmt 
Hoik), k I Hirlnrx VX livuikshin*, millir 
Fntkson, R. Otlcy, A oik^Jure, woolku di^pir 


Is Us, I I ul, SI illoulslnit, j» lioliltt 
king I ljiinini linn, tn ii ku 
hinpilon, ( XX (stun siipu nwri, h mtlMbhirr, 
iniihokli r 

Isnight, J I oit strut, I omloii, tlmstim nor 
huiTl, ( l! TJukt strut, XXi t Snntlitnlrl, bnttlur 
*r TisniitL, J lkilton uhn, tsoullin ,ti pi i 
Lu lint, FI I 1’ii’scoU ti, tt, Goodin ill s hold , 
i nsir mil gihlu 
I nsh, R. Liverpool, sanp-ni ikti 
Ait j, J i liter street, HoiiUifcUjlih 
I iltii r,oo(l, J. Manthtsttr \ 

1 istir, J & J. B. Lay, Loiitf|J}yd In idgi, Iluddt t 
Hi Id, dyers ^ 

i ongilen, J. Cam, Cffciucesletsliiu, uni mutli ml 
I wit, J. ,k*('’ A.viu , k iiisl>uiy-si|u in , nu n hints 
Maun istir, J. Norfolk stru t, Milt md, mist,u.< 
rniiiiuj 

MitmtiiL F I tnli\ t Ptnil)roktslim, eittli dialir 
XI ai knttirsli t kniLsVm, smrinultstir 
IXIg^is s, Ulijinlidll is\n stallonhliin butt hit 
■Aon is, xx. ROmstV, s 0 \itlr impton, tmilm me 
i h urt * 

Ubjwr, F. 1 lui'Ungton ioSv, Riatlspath, Utiliun, 
tfrutli (l< tkr t 

Pntttr, G. liioh ^rut, Poplu,prou’i 
Ru h irds, Wr lAti/anu, ( omit ill, uitri li ml 1 1 lor 
UitUiii J. XXooltvuli huu, biicu* ^ 
Robinson, 1 t airiliriih'i, liutiluj* 

Russ- I, 1 h v:/i s..U its miikuuu 
'Annson, XI J hirst t plait, ( 1 1 | Ii mi rdtul, bui'tj, 
pstlimpi In nfc.tr 

sliatj,, l. Alitklflnnat, Mollr nil, t litshne, (loltm r 
Mnutliworlli, T, lj*tyi«h Suthilk, Fmcnilrtpti 
Simpsrm 4 A* ^ .Stvjthm vl mis. JJiori h mt 
Smith I IFiiiiiijiitir, V ork lure nni r, stcdMimii 
Snmh t, s, Hiuhtlii Imstoni, Sns i> ilritgf’jst 
Spuim/'r. lliotiilimt tdonr sin,till «i < fifUK'ni 
1 itlur, I. At mt toil m XI n sii i,ioi ii sttrshirt 
win n rpli ml 

T it 1 n, AX.JC Rirmin.ilum (tt ilu in bnlhijn 
1 iiisoii, XX ( firuLImn h, sc ut Ii impton, ninholiti i 
Vpu bin, XX, l owiptoii (Imdi, '•onitewtshiji 
ilt Ii r 

Vo)s ti , j s Ritilipi Jii’litnv, ,'roctr 
XX it on, P I itt rpool, in, itbaill 
XX ini, *, Holton, I uici bisbiix. imUitrif.ht 
XV uinvripbt I lliinimt) nn tu IJous tinker 
XXtltnm.C Ulmm ti r, so ntrut bm, luitiMiiJ|i i 
AXilkinson, l. VXormt oil-stiul, Ltiinton, ti i 
ill ill r 

XX ilium., I, Crowliiiu I imolnshiK 
AX'oovt, j. i bonus, Xioiiil, j, VX.ik 
slurt, dy t rs 


; i wr 

tlktlltlll, X oil 


VLPFGutC’iic\i I li'r of S orcu jctk.s, announud bctxxeui I 

Martli lh20, eMr.icttd from fiiefecUnbitfgh (>,x/ettt. 


t and 31st 


XrcFiii.t H irlc , ,V sou nuribilils Piitil 
Xrtlnr XX ill mi, V(o nitribnls \tisl,uipFi 
Ihrm lmu pi tstui i, I tilb tt ill 
lb vin nl, I „’ronr md ir nnnonpi r. Dumb > 

( nijbill k (otvtn, i ndim d i . uid t rtiais 
tonists, stirlm„' md lobu ( nn|ilh II iX ( n i m 
dU-iTi” 1 trs ut rnbiuonist , liu,|i stmt,filist,ou 
I)n n»l i c , I n 'xn, ini ub nits (Ann 
JI mi , \V , i tmners at I adtbum, tut pirish of 
(ntuioi k 

Lmg, Pi tin i , nun hint, \ruln i >h ' 

Lmonstir, l) mil miulitm. Duns, not nsiding 
in 11 tilts strut (iln-gost 
Muki', It. wntii, fl'li citur, ainttlLalu, I bur 
FVjtlvm, I Hints, <A son, tlyiis, l,ln5,guw 
Motifm, A. inu hint and ili ib r m Ikm, hirk ildy 
Mmgail.4. mtitJi nit imldtalu m il ix, Knkibly 
M‘t (igw, Rnbrtt, nKK'iantandoinp mtiicr, rrsmp 
M'wf„AX. 1 an i r and uittk-deulor, Di ummnlU n 


Ni w, Xk nn ri h mi, k du bur U 
I ridt Willtuti, mt nil mt hi Itk, f iti slnit 
Rofhrtson, XX iJliuin, mirth ml Insuntss 
stmiisini, I. N ( o ifxrrs (,oi in ( mil, iitirtil is 
pow, amt muihints in t.lao^o v 
J lu Pci tfi kotindry C’otnpmv 
X ill mu , H, <V ( o. tnnbu in< nil mist. Pinky 
XXn mi, A.iik rt'figm ml siii}i ottim, Almdcui 

JJJXllJl NUs, 

'intrui 1' life brtivtr LmbMu'iu—i disulrnd 
1 >th A(iril 

A mot (■ inurlnnt, t utli- idiwiluul Dth Xn it 
< oik M, ] .1 t o Inttviis, kiliiitniigh—t iltvuluid 
itli A jiril 

i'ltisnn \ i onmll, mudi.mts, 1 itii)lmr/.b- t dm 
(laid Hr \put 

Robertson, Folio, nn itli int, I pith—a dis i knd ’olli 
Mart n 


EDINBURGH_ March 29. 


Wheat. 

1st,.*lHg. (id. 

2d,.38s. 6d. 

3d.....„3?S, 6d 


Barley. 

1st,.2‘ls. Od. 

2d,..2>^s. Od. 

3d,.22s. Gcf. 


Aveluge of Wheat, 


Oats. 

.2 Is. Od. 

.20k. Od. 

,17b. 6d. 


1st, 

2d, 

. M, 

16:4 6-12ths per buIL 


l’c.tse & Beans. 
1st.20s. 6d. 

2d, Odj. 

3(J,. i Ti. Od. 




ltwo.jj 


Reg uler.-~Coninu rcidl Report. 


in 


Reef (17$ oz. per lb.) 
Mutton .... 
Lamb, pa quarter . 

Vial. 

Pork. 

Tallow, per stone . 


Tut tdaij, Mutck 28. 


Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. 
Os. <>('. to Os. 8d. 

(is. Oil. to 9s. Oil. 

Os. 8d. to Is. Od. 

Os. Sd. to Os. fid. 

9s. 6d. to 10s. fid. 


Quartern I .oat . . Os. 
PqtttotflUSS lb.) . . Os. 
l'tfflh Buttei, per lb. Is. 
Salt ditto, per stone . 1 Os. 
Ditto, per lb. . Is. 
Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 


9d. to Os. lOd. 
8d. to Os. Oil. 
fid. to 0,. Od. 
Od. to Os. Od. 
Od. to Od. 
bd. to Od. 


HADDINGTON_March 31. 



Wheat. 


11 alley. 


Oats. 


Pease. 


Beans. 

l7t. 

.17 s. Od. 

1st, 


lsi)* 

.25s. Od. 

1st,. 

..17s. Od. 

1st,. 

.17s. bd. 

.2(1,. 


2d,. 

. 2%. Oil. 

2d,.. 

.22s. Od. 

2d,. 

.15s. Od. 

2d,j. 

.15s Od. 

3d,. 

• rfllJ'lSt Ollr 

.Id,, 

..22-*. Od. 

3d,.. 

.?<)s. Od. 

, 3d,. 

.13s. Od. 

3d,.. 

.13s. Od. 


7 : 9-lSths. 


[.bn <lu n, Com Exchange, if auk 27. 


W hi it, )i l . 

t 1 (O 

(>8 

Bnileis . . 

IP to 

1 1111 ditto 

( h lo 

70 

Nil v . . . 

— to 

siipufini ititti) 

7- to 

7 > 

'imll Be ms . 

1> to 

W Inti 

ti I In 

t s 

lull 

76 to 

t UK llltli) 

70 to 

71 

1 o-cimi . 

7h to 

‘Mipirhiu lh 

71 lo 

HU|loedOjts 

21 to 

llrwik, uitv . 

1J lo 

78|1 Inc (1<) . 

‘21 to 

live . 

32 to 

7 Ui'olanii ill) . . 

>7 to 

IJ irlos f . 

.8 to 

71 

Pi be lio . . 

J(l lo 

J MIC ill) . . 

7 J to 

% 

1’otTto do. 

2s to 

*M)pi rtllH. . , 

1 m 

to 

f Ml ilo 1 

'S to 

M tit, .... 

>0 In 

lit) 

I lour, p suit 

■'ll > to 

1 1111 il > 

1 » to 

70 

onds 

b(> ti 

Hop i*t 1 st . * 

\'l lo 

12 

An Hh ( oni tiy 

7) to 

Mipk . 

1 > to 

41 

I’oltml pi'm 

vil to 

W Inti pian . 

12 to 

til 

Hrtn 

J 2 t) 


Stuh, <^i. 


Musi Hi o oi, 1) to JO Hunpsiut lilo 
—White . (toll la need crush l> to 
I ins . 10 to 1) JVcwliW Seed 70 to 

I iirmp. While 11 to 'll Ky«t,ii>s . 1 s to 

—V is 0 to t tmei, lteil Ml to 

—Vilhw Oti —Whin i (l t 

t m m iy, iiiiv (Oloh-ll nnmtu II l( 

( Sili ()! 1 it loll, 0 to 

fsivvli t| i .u0, A, .>8 io 1.12. 


l.r < ipool, Apt d i. 


18 Win at, id. i. d 

— p< i 70 lbs. 

ib tng. n< v. . lit 0 to 10 JO 
,, j \niuu ui o 7 to l i 
, DhiiUic . <1 o to 10 t 
%? 'Dutch Hcd 1 0 to 0 Hi 

* > Riga . . 8 0 to ) o 

, ’ Archangel s II to •) 0 

|C mad I . 0 0 to 0 t. 

Ncotili . !) 'I lo II) l 

" lush, new 0 sto o H) 

(* B irh y, per In) lh 

|1 ti j. pi mil » 7 t > r > ') 

' ’ —M illuig 0 0 to 0 0 

. , SioUh . i 0 lo i l , 

‘ 1 lush I 1 lo 1 HI 

I) Its, pn i I III 
tug pot l. 7 i to ') 

lush do s 

Si oti h do 7 to ') 
1 Ityi, pn ip 78 0 to 10 0 
SO Mill per 0 

10 —1 ini . 10 7 t 10 0, 
os I—Middling 8 7 to h ') 

00 Hi ins, p, 41. 

— 1 nah t) . IS 0 to 72 ll! 

Iris|i. . J > Otii Is (I 

It ipitcid, p 1 i.3lto±7b 


| 4 il tl 

l'( esc, grey 10 0 to 12 0 
—White >0 0 11)08 0 
Mom, Iuur.li, 
p alOlbliuclJ I) t > IS 0 
huh 11 O to h 0 

Awefc. p 101 lb 
Swell,U S 10 0 to 12(1 
Do 111 bond 30 Oto72 0 
s mr d 1 . 7ti 0 to 78 O 
Uatniial, pa 210 lh. 
rnqllsh . "7 0 to 7)0 

scotih 2J 0 to 7 0 
tush . . 27 0 to 3.0 

Br.iu.p J'tlhs l 1 to 11 
Hatter, Hu), <Jfi. 
Buttei, nr i wt 1 j. 
Bi tt ist . . 8, to 84 

Si wi> . . el IO 82 

WateUord - 72 to 7’ 

Cork, puk 2d, 78 to fell 
7<1 dry . 04 to bb 

lh il, p. lime 100 to 110 

I ongit p firk 1 5 lo 80 
l J ork, j hrl 81 to 87 

II non, pir ewt 

—shoi t imdilli s 77 to 78 
Hams, dry >)to )S 


.Ivcrigc /'liid oj Coin m England awl Wahi, Jtom tin Rct/uni ruened in tin Wuk 

oidal 18/5 Match, 1820. 

Wheat, 70s. Id.—Rye, Its >d.-—Harley, 3f s Sd — Oats, 21s. 10d —Means,, 1), '<d —l’tase, IS' 7d— 
Deei or Uig, 0s. 0d.—Oatmeal, 2es. Od. 


METROROLOGICAL REPORT. 


The quantity of tain that tell dunng the month of March is less than that of any one 
month for the last tax years. In other respects there hi nothing deserving partieular no- 
tiec. The me in temperature has been gradually, though slowly, increasing—the average 
for the month being one rltgite and a h.ilt higher than that of February, the same quan- 
tity less than that ot Mauli 1819, and nearly a degree higher than the mean ol March lor 
the last four years. The Tht rmoineti r, during the month, sunk eiglit tunes below the 
Irceztng pefint, and rose eleven times above W. The megn r daily range is about half a de¬ 
gree greater than is usual for the season. The Barometer' has not Been so stationary as 
might have been expected timing so long a tract of dry weather, The fluctuations were 
frequent, and sometimes ol tonsidetable extent, generally preceded or accompanied i)y 
gales ot wind. The mean uf the 11) geometer is above the usual average of the spring 
months, and the point ol deposition is consequently below die mean minimum tempera¬ 
ture. This is generally the case, indeed, dunng the months of March and April, owing, 
.is has betn olten remarked, to the prevalence ol dry cold winds fcttm the norm and north, 
fast. The season altogether has been uncommonly favourable fand though vegetation 
lias not been so iapid as last year, (lure is reason to exput a much more abundant crop 
ot nil kinds ol him. In this uislnct the 01 „haida were scarcely ever known lo present a 
more promising appeuranct than they do now. 

Voj.. VII. P 











Register.—Meteorological Report, 


Opril 


MfcTEonoi oricai, Fa ci k, extracted from the Register kept on the Ranks of 
the Tuy, four miles east from Ptrth, Latitude 5V* 25', Elevation Itio feet. 


Means. 

THERMOMETER. 

Mu., of greuteP ilaily heat, 

..■nlil, 

.tempiralme, 10 \.M. 

.. 10 P.M. . 

. ot d.iilv ( \treines, 

.JO \.M. .ind 10 P.M. 

.J daily observations, 

Whol“ range ot (hetininnetci. 

Mean daily ditto, 

.tempeiature of spring water, 

BAROMETER, 

Mean of 10 A. M. (temp, of mer. 17) 

. 10 1».M. (temp, of mi i. 17) 

.both, o^nip. of mer. 17) 

Whole range of lvroinrtci, 

Mean ditto, duung the day, 

.night, 

.. ill 21 hours, 

HYGROMETER. 

Rain in inches. 

Evaporation in ditto, . . , 

Mean daily Evaporation, 
l.eslie*. Mean, 10 A. M. 

to l 1 . M. . 

. both, 

Anderson. Point of Pep. ’0 A.M. 


March 1820. 


Extremes. 


Degrees. 

THERMOMETER. 

Degrees. 

dti.9 

Ma\inmm, 

13th day, 

.'iti.O 

71.S 

Minimum, 

2d. 

. 21.,3 

•i 1 .ii 

lamest maximum, 

2d. 

. 7o. 3 

. 59.0 

Highest minimum. 

2,xth, 

. 11,0 

•I0..S 

Highest, 10 A. M. 

1.7th, 

a 1..7 

'10.,7 j 

l.mve»t ditto. 

2d, 

. .71.0 

•Rl.C 

Highest, W P. M. 

J llh . 

. 19.3* 

377 0 

Lowest ditto 

2d, 

. 2h.,3 

12.1 

Greatest range in 21 horns, 1th, 

19.7 

■JO.ti 

Leds.t dilto. 

. 12th, 

. O.U 

Inelie>. 

rmiume: per. 

Inches. 

20 702 

Highest, 10 A. M. 

Ibtli, 

30.3,30 

29.71 1 

lamest ditto, 

23d. 

2S.7O0 

29.70K 

Highest, l.) P. M. 

17th, 

.70.113 

h.OJO 

Lowest dilto. 

27(1. 

2H.7I..3 

. 13.7 

Greatest l.iiige in 21 hours, 22d, 

.9.77 

. .127 

Least ditto. 

. mo, 

, .01.3 


1IVUROME noil. 


Relat. Humid. 10 \.M. 
. 10 J’. \1. 

„Grs. mms. m tooi u oi.i.r, to \.M, .171 


Ils-grees. 

Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 22d, . 


1J.0 




.7.0 

1.720 



21.0 

. .D.V) 

Lowest dilto, 2s(h. 


' (» 

It). 3 

Anderson. P. ofJJcp. Highest, 10 A.M. 

1 >th 

IM) 

11.3 

. Lowest dmo 


10.0 

J iJ.J 

.Highe-t, 10 P.M. 

1 lilt 

17-0 

.10 ,1 

.Lowest ditto. 

->»l 

17-0 


. ItclaiL.IIuin.IIiflluM, hi \,M, 

19th 

4 


. 1 dilto. 

2 oh 

(1 


. (oiatisl, HI P.M. 

Nth 

bh.h 


- l.« 1st (1'tlO, 

. ion tub. 

7 th 

1.3,0 

i.M. .171 

t-( i-t -utti), 

, 101*. M. 

3d 

1 Hh 

.( {> 

. .13.. 1 

3d 


Wold west of meridian, 21; e'ast of meridian, 10. 




Meteorological Table, extracted from the Register htj>t at Edinburgh, in 

the Observatory, Calton-hill. 

N.B.—The Observations are made twice everyday, at mre o'clock, forenoon, and lour o'clock, aftei- 
tioon. The. second Observation in the attrrnoon, in the hist column, is taken by the lligistir 

Thermometer. 


Mar. l{ 


M.2 >’ 29. J dl,M.o7 11. 
E. 7.7 2k.977T. W ( ,v ' 
M.‘2'2 77 M. >7 > v 

E. .71 29 lot E. 7,7 i 
M.20* .7.7MM.J1 t ^ 

E.32* .7'*-' L. .7.7 ) N ' 


E. .71 
M.-.’O 
E. .72 
. ( 1 M . 21 
* \ ! E. .7.7 


w | Hail menu. 
vv, i(ro?t clay. 

Fiost&'vUinv 


Tlitr. jW.nt.m 
\r i Ir.i . 


. I alar. 1 1 ^ lj, : j; J , V) r I,, > 


1 {i e, 5.7 ‘.vjii'rill \ <■ ,ll( • 

nt«„. 


i.miow morn. 


10 {i M -.7 S 

»{ 

l 4 £s?| 

,-f M.22V 
E..77 i 
H .l M-'-'7'i 
11 t E. 4,i 
,-f M.l'J 
• J \iE. .30 
., I i M..7.7 

M t:, 10 


99 71.77 1 ... 

. ioi;E..7rJ "• nitt0 - 
■991. M.77 i iy iMild 
.'Cl,7 F. 10 / W- 9,1 '■ 

.902 M.1T ) I null, but 
.S7« E. 1.7 f N - w ' Ifatr. 

»• 

..7.7te M. 11 a ,,. Pair, but 
.Iffi.E.-ll f ‘ blc ‘ old. 

( e'.jyj- 7,E. Frost morn. 

:K.m}I s - k - UlU ‘ , ■ 

:fi G !|l!.;}|> Uc (Slight dm 
W-iOUCo 


.1 ,M.2h 
lh i E. , 1 


U air, but 
'dull. 


■ \ If H .IO.iIE. 1.1 i "■ 1 

“Se 1 .''!.-:;, 1 "- !*■""■ 

»{!£?? :KW;>V >» 

*<W f jM.*7 . ^ n d <>ld ; 

t f:. i«) 1 .:»07lr. j > f 1 i .>n . 
\ t\l W ih.7i0,M.I> i ' 
i jlJ. .■»'> j .MtS Ih l.T f |" * Mi >\u 

«ik-s mm-f.* 

Ojj I .VOS M.io \ I. ,, snow 

\ (I’’.. .7 7 "29 720.E. 10) ' l>,( ' ,11.111.0 
I'IP- -'0s|M..7h. . |s„„w 

- l ’l,F..7| .207 1.11 J" ' l,h ' Hull . 1 . 

,,, r IM .72 . 220 M.Iny ' ... 1 an l< 


. j 1 #'M. IS ^ i , IDUIO, u i i. 
1,» ) 1 | ,iinsliun‘. 

•'"■S'l'HV ! Mild. 


I Fro .t mofiK 


,( nh* toirii. 
i ,m ilfci - 
!l)ull ( xv 11 ii 
Ml HVClN. 


- i: {i'fk.7r 


r IM.72 I 

- IE. 11 | 

,,v f S'l.o.'l 
- h \ i E..l.i | 
on 1 ; 71. 10 
t, F- i 
tlM.,70 I 
| E. Hi , 

- , ( (M.. 7.7 | 

E. Id I 


pnmv mom. 
jh.ul aftc rn. 
j v uow ?riorn. 
dull i!.i\. 

I an form. 


M.lo'i , v II an form. 
.‘JJ 7 i:. H> * ^’Nl.ow.MIcr. 
. m) 1 NMT ) j 1 '<iii # 

- iJJ J:. J'i f j Y * l.imaituii, 

• MS \1. jU ( s . v f* iu i\, 

. l. r >7 i’- >") v * '• iii. nij:h(. 
.olu M. >U ) , S’u)vur>oi 
.( 01 K, >0 i 0,1 * ii im. 

. 110 M- ’0 ) s % v K old, 

.JOO'K. 17 j * 'r.iiii .iftcni. 


\.of U.'iio, J.0U7 indut. 




















1^520 ^ 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e 


1. MIUiAItV. 

m M i|tn Hon L. Citheirt, 2 Or I) lx 
I u ut ( n I 21th 1 cli Is. ) 

( ipt. 1 rvt l 1* Major 12th Vug HI I 

- Conell, ( oldst (iuir li. VI goi 

17th 1 cb H20 

) Dr. (i.Genird (mvn, from 22 Di. Colonel vut 
Hr 1) Duuil is, dead 1') I do 

Lieut Hmsill, (aptml by purdi viu 
N lylor, ret id M aeh 

Coriu t (<r uson, I u ut by punh. do 
I Alioth (irnttbypunli do 

1 1 Dr. Kamsdui, Count by purcb »m Lit n, 
prom .IthI b 

17 rnsij.it ndri 11, 1 >in 15 L, Con it, me 
Mirnott 171 lsthJiily 

A B Biiimiuli, (oinet, wit Nixon, 
deil 17th lib 

. < (i nut Ui hi), lie te ui t, wee I umton, 

lie d il Sqit 1S17 

I V\. t Harrell, ( ornet, \ ici Dim, dt d 

1st 1 ib Iso 

1 I I lent tiyl e, ( ipt ill, M i Ilutlu lent 

1 th Mai ell 

I -\o lei son, from h p 17 L Piyni 

mu I us I de b ji do 

10 - I built, ( dun. Me Mulluigii, 

ill ill it 17th bell 

II l 1 l r ll lloplellls, 1 l ll mill l l SllOth, 

h Vi t Un . I M r b 

Mu dull Wit In no 

1, l nsii n t i i, 1 lint mi Man il il 

1 lb lion HI ) 
(. I) 7 mill Liisif.ii l tb vpul 

is L ns r i I 111 , Il n It I I II II, Mi e 

l i I ll li p Sit ree lit) 

- 1 M ml IS 0 

I I 1 1 i i t i, ( ajt un In l mil i 1 iv, 

lit _ it li 1 l t 

1 iisij.li Ilutlu I it uteli ml ill 

J Ll l niugh Lnsign d i 

, limit heimelv, ixl J leut me 1 rot 

tir i V,t Bn . lMuill 

(, llulltr .il I nut on 

_j Jnut llinmk, liom .1 Dr J it ut mi 
so ith \d| L Hh Du ISIS 

1 n 11,11 D iri 1 icut -1 t Vug Hi 1 

M Short 1 Hi Met Cliiuibcilin, deal 

1st Lib S > 

l t i li 11 in t 1 1 s 1 t Si j t 1 s 1 ) 

I iiit. It itxit u, t ip* mu lux in, It) 


Ut Hi 
I usiyi 1 1 il (11 1 nut 
1 Itoli i n 1 n 
1 it il 1 u| I oil t 
111! 

His n I u 1 ii, 1 
1 i lit xprilt liom b ji 
i 11 is , I Ut tu 

1 Ilslf.ll ( ll in lx 1 1 ul 


i t 


l Much lS.il 
•lo 
il i 

me I’lti Ul, S \ 1 1 

nil dr 

do 

Ml 111 I ml 
.1 1 

1 1 1 me di id 
lib Inly HI ) 
L mil Mi ih ( n 1 In i un \ i I mi, 
I 11 I I. . M o h IS I) 

- Mhm/e, taj' mu C b sholin, 1 

V t I, i d > 

In M l\H lit* do 

1! M u 1 in I 1 i d > 

1 isii i 1 ll I it , 1 uut mu M uldeii I- I 

Ltli 1 ib 

-1 ei„'is ii 1 ns do 

1 1 mil, I u Mil, MieJJ-il/ell 17 Dr 

17th d . 

\ S kii Ills by purdi mu WiDun on 
7 t "tl Vtaub 

1 - llslf 11 1)1 lllgl, I lent xiu* W itt , 75 1 

17th lib 

YY \ llutibins m 1 u 2‘lth I 

1 n n 1 ill li nil Ii | s i ) Imp ty n 
il il on 11 U hi ,Uh Ii 

- We t 1 1 , 1 1 Ul Ml Allliei, l \< 

1)11 I 

w i i i r i 


Licul Dm Sir M Mijshtinpfill, (oloDil, 
mis Mull uid, dull lJth Lib 

t. Major (.legg, Mijor by purdi vi„ 
Oimsby.m JtliMmli 

L ut I no nit, (ipt by purth. do 

I imf,n s niilirs I uut bv purdi do. 
50 Ciint Cadet G Boss, Irom It il Col fn 
vice Bowel, cun died 2 d ditto 

Surg Jinis, li j. I J . Surf yns Ho, 

■i P 1 1 17th Tib 

57 It do) Hi mint fin ty Rig it <_ol 
mu Hrenton li fi. 5 oik Kant, .Ithdo 

M W irren, 1 nsign Sth May HU 

5 ) Lnsign Barton, Lieut wee Micpherson, 
'kdd litii do. 

(> i -Ylulkern, Lieut i. Thoms ,| t 

„ , lath July 

W L 1(7111 lunu Lns do 

67 ( ornit Vuuott, from 17 Dr I mut mu 

hints dud lSHido. 

70 I uut Mul iy,( ipt viee(amorun,( Ytt. 

. Bn „, , -'il Marth IS20 

Ln ign Whin, I ii it ,1 0> 

(uut (iilitj L C) uki, from Ri y Mil’ 
(oil > i sign ' do 

7 a 1 il ut Watt iioiHbi C ij * viu Vil 
Ion dil 21 th Feb 

7 > iuouViu Mists M M'l’lml, (,)uu 

M 1st mi Mmriv h 1 1 Jth M mb 

7 1 Hid ( o in in tiom Ii | l nut Me 

M \itl in \ 11 On ,j 

si 1 n i(,» in ilby.Inut \ ice M *( oibi (i ( u j 
„ , Oil Mty IS 1 I 

< R I ’like, l n "111 I lb Is *0 

’I smg Rul , (rim h p iS i Sum ms 

Bdhns bp SL .'Ldo. 

S 7 Jnut ( it'o 1 \ l| uei It itdi nson,pro 

2 ith May isi i 

H* Lns Mn I in ll I, I tout viu Hen oil, dell 
„ , , , .Oth June 

W. J hiue, Lns 1 st March 1817 

Lnsi 0 n sue y 1 , Rom h p ~J L L un* 1 

'Jth M irch H.O 

- 1 iimnu r, I n ut. nee llixid, 3 Vi t. 

Bn .d do. 

D M icdnuall } ns d 0 

Lt M iklnohii liom li p 56 1 . Piym. 

\;u (.or Ion, h j do. 

I nut spark , ( ipt MieBoulge*-, 7 Yet. 

Bn ITthfeb. 

I usipn \rthui, I icu f 24Mardi 

spill , 1 ns dll. 

R Ii lull Marshil tin Duki if Wellington, 
Is I• C (. t 11 ( olonel m Chief, vies Hi 
D Duudis, dud 19 th Ldi. 

1 M I R.Cipl 1 ue, fuuii 56 I Major by purdi. 
via bln, ret 2 d Mirth 

R s i \ iscount Bcauthtmp, Lnsign by 
piueb ms, Mytis, prom 21 th 1 tb 
I nut Biu\,( ipl mu Halite, 1 Vet B11 
2d M iri Ii 

— - M‘I e n, from h p All ( orps, 1 t 

d 1 

1 ( R .1! 1 11 ill Oiai, I Lieut \ 1 11II0I1.dead 

1 st turn HI J 

2 1 1 t ol sjnih, Irom h p Y oik Hangers, 

I * ( ol vice Lluiuif,, i 3 I 

2 Uh Feb WO 

Y nl ( A Bodeful), Lnsign by purdi net Dor 
mtr, 1 nun 9 tli Marili 

A1 dual Dr /101 tmeni 

J ( inipbell, llosp Ysust net Cousuis, deid 1 

-1th I eb. 

( luiroidiu 

(■ 1 sir Ilulst, Got ot ( hdaea Hospital 

1 u Dundis, dead I » do 

I l 111 Sir Him ( ilitil, Ul, G C ,B. 11 Goi ot 
( In 1 st 1 Ho pud tin 

I uh liters. 

I’l I I 1 ol O Milky III ill 5s 7 with M If (Hi 
hr I p ! 1 1 
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Bf. FI. I'ol. Bourclner, From 
Smith, 22 Dr. 

Bt. Major Milnti, from 1 F. with Bt. Major Five. 

Ii. p. 3 F. J 

t'apt. Ramsey, from 11 F. rcc. diff. with Captain 
Knolhs, h. p. 

-Browiison, trom 25 F. rue- diff. with Cant. 

Priestley, h. p. 5 Gar Bn. 

—— Nolan, from 70 F. rcc. dill, with Captain 
Heed, Ji. p. 4 W. I. R. 

L.'sit. M'ken/io, from 22 Dr. with Lt. Robison, 
21 K. 

-Mullenger, fiom 10 T. with T.ieut. Blanc. 

h, p. 1 F. O. 

-Lcavtieh, from 21 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Johnston, h p. ,1 YV, T. R. 

-Iteviley, fiom 46 F. rcc. diff. with Lieut. 

C '.impboll, h. p. 30 F. 

-Ridge, liom 5b F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ma¬ 
son, h. p. 

--Lee, from 81 r. with Lieut. Dixon, h. p. 

Ho F* 

- Bouton, from 2 Ceylon Reg. with Lieut. 
Poynt»,h. p. 30 F. 

*—— Cioft, from 1 F. C. rec. diff. with Lieut. Lv- 
stcr, h. p. 1 

—T— btacpoole, from 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Lynar, h. p. 19 F. 

T— Wh, f m «0 F. rcc. diff. with Lt. Holmes, 
h. p. 14 F. 

" Harrison, from 41 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Borrower li. p. 103 F. 

-— Clemens, from 41 F. with Lieut. Purdon, 
h. p. 4 W. I. R. 

—-Stem, from fio F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Wil¬ 

liams, h. p. fit F. 

-Prior, from 69 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Wind- 

sor, h. p. 1 W. 1. R. 

o"u r M ‘ Cal!y * from 11 nr ’ w >'h Comet Wymcr, 

Ensign Forbes, from 22 F. with Ens. Smith, 89 F. 

- - Dallas, trom 52 F. rce, diff. with Ensign 

Lodmgton, h. p. 4 F. ' 

Quarter-Master Smith, fiom It Dr. with Quarltr- 
Master Houghton, h. p. .>5 Dr. 

“-7——-Jackson, from 40 F. with Quarter- 
Master Hales, h. p. 67 F. 

Resignations and ltet'u iments. 

Colonel Cooke, 7 West York Militia 
Lieut. Colonel lrbv, 1 W. 1 R. 

~—— -Ormsbv, 19 F. 

Major Naylor, 1 Dr. Cl. 

Captain Lay, 22 r. 

Appointments Cancelled. 

Captain Mullingar, 10 K. 

Cornet Frskmc, 21 Dr. 

Ensign Power, 50 F. 

Assist.-SurgLon fireig, 67 F. 

Dismissed. 

Dcp- Assist. Commis. Gen. Phillips. 

Deaths. 

Gen. Walker, Hoy. Art. at Chelsea 11th Mar. 1820 
—— Harteup, Roy. Eng. in London 28th Feb. 
Lt.-Gen. Cheney, from C>. Gds. at Beverley 
„ , _ 9th March 

Major-Gen. P. M ickenzie. Colonel of 3 Vet. Bn. 
at Sheffield 7th do. 

- C. Irvme 1th June 1819 

-Hamilton, R. Wag. Tram, London 

„ __ , 18th March 1820 

Col. D. Rattray, h. p Yoik LI Inf. Vol. 2lth Feb. 

-Sheldrake, IL Art at Resiling 23d do. 

Lieut.-Col. R. French, h. p. 89 F. 

-— Haile*, h. p. Canadian Fenc. at Fre¬ 
dericton, New Brunswick, Aide-de-camp to Mai. 
Gen. Smyth 50th Dee. 1819 

-— Middleton, R. Mar. Chat. 5th Mar. l sjo 

Major A. Macdonald, h. p. Portuguese sen n e . 

2d April 1819 

-- Gilbert Elliott, R Mar. on passage from the 

Mediterranean 17th Feb. 1820 

Captain Nixon. 10 Vet. Bn. in Guernsey 25th J.m. 

-. Dagger ston, of late 8 Vet. Bn. 

18th Dtt. 1819 

—" -Wbannel], 53 F. Duke of York Indi nnan 

19 th Feb. 1820 

-Montgomerie, 57 F. Clonmell 28th Jan. 
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t ipt. A. F. von Brandis, late G. L- 24th Tan. 1820 
1 nut. S. Swmy, li. p. 38 F. 2bth Nov. 1819 

- - ■ - 1 owson, h. p. 22 Dr. 2jlh Sept. 

•-Ross, late 5 Vet. Bn. Guernsey 

3d Marsh 1820 

-Jas Fraser Dunlop, h. p. 58 t. London 

dtrry, Ireland 9th March 

— Roberts, late 5 Vet. Bn. Alderney 

50th Dee. 1819 

-Green, b7 F. Bombay 20th July 

-Burton, 5 Vet. Bn. late h. p. 1 Gar Bn. 

Aberdeen 25th Feb. 1820 

Fnsign James Fraser, 1 Vet. Bn. nth Fib. 

- F. Sander, late Germ. Leg. 1‘Hhdo. 

Paym. A. Macdonald, h. p. llilli Brig. 

-Nichols, 19 F. 28th Aug. 1819 

- - - Burgess, 2d Lancashire Militia 

11th Fib. 1820 

Assist.-Surg. Ader, h. p. Ger. Lig. 50th Dee. 1819 

-Runstadt, Gir. Leg. 21th Oit. 

Dep. Assist. Commis. Gen. RntiKin, Canada 

Additions and Altnatums too late fa> inser¬ 
tion in the it uspativc Placis. 

1 L. G. Cant. Earl of C\ orulge, horn 7 lluss. to be 
Capt. vice May ir, ex, ru. did. 

8th March 1820 
Lt. Dames, trom h. p. *6 F. Lieut, site 
Waldron, ex. ice. diflt 1 Mh do. 

Capt. bpoonu. Major by purch. v. J, n>ci, 
ret do. 

Lieut. Graham, Capt by pun h. do. 
Cornet Shawe, Lieut, by purch. do. 
A. W. Wyndham, Cornet by purch. do. 
Capt. Mayne, from 1 Life Gds. Capt. vice 
Earl of Uxbridge, cxch. 8th do. 

Lt. Black, fromn. p. Rifle Brig. Lt. vue 
Payne, cxe. rce. diff 16th do. 

3 F. G. J. Berners, Ens. & Lt. by purih. vice Ai 
mit, ret. do. 

J Mackenzie, Qna.-M.is. vice 1‘aiK, dead 

do. 

Lieut. St. Inhn, from h p. MeuronS R. 

Lt. v ice nohmson, ixc. do- 

—— M'Nair, trom h. p. 8 F. Lt. v. Sims 
cxe. rec. diff. do. 

—— Arbutlinol, from h. p. 11 Dr. Capt. 

by purch. vice Toulon, prom. do. 

R. P. Douglas, Ens. vile I’arkpi, pro. do. 
Lieut Emery, Onpt. vice Whaimcl, dead 

do. 

- - ■ • Pridcaux, from h. p. 80 F. Lt. do. 
— Pack, from h. p. 71 F. Lieut, sue 
Clements, cxe. rte. diff. do. 

——Chichester, from h. p. 14 T. Lt. 

viccO’Hclur, e\e. rce. dnT. do. 

Cant Addison, from h. p. 62 F. Capt. vice 
llick, cxe. rec. dift. 

Lieut. Spoltswood, Capt. by punh. 

Rowe, ret. 

Conroy, Capt. vue Wood, 3 


1 D. G. 

2 Dr. 


7 F. 


1 F. 


10 

28 

29 

53 


55 

60 

80 

81 


90 


do. 
vice 
do. 
Vit. 
do. 

Hill, Quar.-Was. v ire 


Hi- 

fi. Br. Quar. Mas. Seij. VV 

Surtees, 4 Vit. Bn. ’ do. 

2W.I.R. Major Bradley, Lb-Col. vice noss, 7 Vit. 

Bn. do. 

Captain Lord, Major do. 

Lieut. Anderson, ( apt do. 

Ensign Redman, Lieut. do. 

——- Holt, fm. h. p. 1 AV. 1, R. Fns. do. 

1 V. B. Lieut. Worlledge, from It p. 5 Gar. Bn. 

Lieut. 21th r. b. WO 

2 Bt Major M'Intyre, fill. 2 W. I. R. Cant. 

do. 

Lieut. Williams, fiom fd) F. Lieut vue 
Simple, i am i Ik d do. 

.7 Maj. Gen St Giorge, Col. v. Maeken/ie, 

dead ]6th March 

Assist.-Surgeon Tnnge, M.D. from h p. 
13 Vet. Bn. Assist. Surg. vice La Clot lit, 
txe. 21th Feb. 

4 Quart Mast. Surters, from R. Brig. Ens. 

Fra-ser, 7 Vet Bn. do. 

5 Bt Major I'bnngton, from h. p. 21 I'. 

Capt. vice ( ampbell. i umlled do. 
Lieut. Min/us, lrom U p. 25 F- 1 t. do 
knsign Wall er, from h p, W. I. It In. 
vue Hradlev, lamilhd do. 

? Luut.-t ol. Ross, lrom 2 W. 1. It. Lnut - 

Col. v ue Wallu r, nnn lied do 

Iamb Ttibb, fiom 3 Vet. Bn. Lieut. 

1st Nov. 1819 
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7 V. B. BukUrson, trmn h. i. 100 1’. Lieut. 

2 1th Fob. 1SJ0 

3 Cnpt. Lagan, fiom II. Suit-, Cant. vice 

Ficdeuck, cancelled do. 

Ensign Rcnwiok, from h. p. ? G,u. jin. 
Elis. vice Keinmele!, canccllul do. 

• . - Mackay, from h, ii. Cap. I teg. Iin-. 

vice M'Phcrson, cancelled do. 

10 Lieut. Hargrove, from h. p. 9'.’ F. Lieut. 

vic$ Tavlor, cancelled do. 

Ensign MTIiail, fiom h. p. 55 F. Ensign, 
viec Hay, cancelled do. 

Medical Department. 

llosp. A-list.-Arthur, from h. p. Ilosp. Assist. 

vice Moir, cancelled 13th do. 

Staff, 

Maj.-(icn. sir Henry Torrens, K.O.R. to be Adj.- 
ticn. to his Majesty's Forces 25th March lH-'O 


. Hone Gita id', J"> t/t M.ni'h 1 v>0. 

His Royal Highness the Comm ni.lci in ( lnof his 
Ijccu pleased to .ippoint Mujor-Gcn. Sir llcibcit 
Taj lor, to be his Military Seeret.uy. 

Ordnuncr Department. 

Royal Aihl’cey. 

2d ('apt. Stopford, from li. p. 2 Capt. 

di.tli Idee 1M0 


1st Lieut. Campbell, 2d Cant. do. 

-ToniKjns, from li. p. 1st Lieut. do. 

2d Lieut. Stow, 1st Lieut. do. 

—-May, from h. p. 2d Lieut. do. 

Royal F.ng'metrs. 

1st I.’rut. Baddeley, from h. p. 1st Lt. 7th Sept. 

2d I.icut. Foster, 1st Lieut. do. 

-Smith, from li. p. 2tl Lieut. do. 

Medical. 


2d Assist.-Surg. Parratt, fiom h. p. 2d Assist.-Surg. 
vice Humphreys, h. p. 1st Feb. 1 U2u. 


II. NAVAL. 


Promotions. 


Names. _ 
Gamma niter s. 

O. V. Vernon 
John M’Dougall 
Jolla Branford 

Superannuated Com man do s. 
John Alexander 
Charles Bundle 


Names. 
Ln utenants. 
Edward P. Cox 
W. 1). Smcthurst 
George Spong 
Edward VVavell 
W. A. Longmore 
F. H. Dasliwoort 


J. B. Taker 
J. E. Gnllitli 
Thomas Caswell 

Surgeon. 
James nankin 


Appointments. 


Vice-Admiral, Sir Graham Moore, Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean. 
Flag-l.ieutenant, Secretary, Hairy Munro. 

Henr-Admival, William Charles Faliie, ('ommandcr m Chief at the Leeward Island’. 
Flag-Lieutenant, Joseph It. Thomas.-Secretary, E. E. Vidal. 


Names. 
Captains. 
linger Hall 
O. B. Vernon 
J. T. Nicolas 

Lieutenants. 
Charles Hills 
H. G. Welsh 
E, P. Cox 

J. B. Toker 
It. (’. Cmry 
Holiert Stuart 
Robert Loweay 

K. U. Dashwood 
('harle* Gos<-et 
Joseph Roehc 
Geo. Spong 
Edward Luscnmbe 
Edward Wavell 

J. 11. Botcler 
Wm Maxwell 
J. Billingsley 
Edw. Sparsliott 
Arthur Morrell 
('harles Parker 
Thomas Edye 

V. Munbee 
Francis Roberts 

W. I). Smcthurst 
G. C. Gambicr 
Wm Picking 

J. It. Thomas, F.L. 

G. 11. Lambert, F.L. 
Hon. M. stopford 
Wm Edwards 

Royal Maiiaei, 

1st Lt. W. s. Knapman 
Hasten. 

Mi x. Wat-on 
Wm Hains'iv 
Edw. Franklin 


| snip-. 


| .slap-. 


Lloyd Kdwaids 

Egeru 

Carnation 

Geo. Patterson 

Fa vou ills* 

Drake 

N. Johnson 

Pandora 

Egena 

M. Brown 

Surgeon*. 

VVanp 

Bra»ii 

Robt. Somerville 

Batin 

('on fiance 

W. H. Clunes 

('onfi.inee 

Creole 

Jas Dobbic 

Egeiia 

Drake 

t has Kent 

Fai on rite 

Egeria 

Clus. Linton 

Sybille 

Ditto 

John Ramey 

Supernumerary d< 

Ditto 

Peter Conirie 

Ibt to ditto 

Euryulus 

(lias Cameron 

Ditto ditto 

Favourite 

Gilbert King 

Ditto ditto 

Harlequin 

Win Andcr-on 

Tamar 

Liverpool 

Ani.dant Surgeons. 


Mmdcn 

John Baird 

Clinker 

Nautilus 

Ril. Waiwiek 

Kgei i.i 

Northumberland 

Edward Fiimeane 

Farounle 

Ontario 

Joint Isalt 

Kangaroo 

I’.irlhi.m 

ltoh. Gourley 

Lilfev 

Res olutionnaire 

Ami, Ramsay 

Serapis 

Ditto 

A. D. Wilson 

Severn 

Sapphire 

lit. Morrison 

Sir F. Brake 

Shamrock 

Janies Adair 

Sybille 

Sir F. Drake 

Rt. Dumont 

Ditto 

Tamar 

VV m Black 

Ditto 

Tecs 

Wm M‘Gee 

Ditto 

Tonazc 

Tribune 

Dd. Gelatlic 

Ditto 

C. O'Fncll 

Tamur 

Ditto 

C. France 

Vigo , 

Vigo 

Rut eei s. 


Will. St Alary, Yt. 

H. B. H. Long 

It.mn 

Cheerful Rev. Cr. 

Henry Emus 

Conti,’.nee 


Wm Turner 

Cvgnrt 

Vigo 

Wm Webb 

Emiia 

Tk. Dillon 

Fly 

Alban 

Robert Golding 

Queen Charlotte 

Arab 

V\. 11. Bond 

Serapis 

Confianec 

Win Srnil It 

Tyne 
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Re-ulent Commissioners of the Virtual ling at Plymouth and Portsmouth, rospcelivcly—Captain Richard 
Crcykc, H.N., and Captain Henry Garrett, II.N. 

Clerk of the Survey, Deptforil-yard—Daniel 11. Dawes. 

Surgeon of Chatham-yard—David Howlands, M.D. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 2. At Quebec, the lady of James Kerr, Esq. 
Judge of the Court of King's Bench, a son. 

15. At Gibraltar, the lady of Major Thos. Fycrs, 
roval engineers, a son. 

' Feh. 2W. At Loanhcad, the lady of the late 11. 
Kiecalton, Esq. surgeon, H. N. a daughter. 

«r>. Mrs N. W. Robertson, a daughter. 

— Mrs Grey, Mwtrvsticet, a son. 

28. At Galashiels, Mrs Dickson, a soil. 

— At Reading, Berks, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wemyss, a son and heir, 

— At Deal, the lady ot Captain M'Culloeh, of 


Ins Majesty’s ship Scs cm, a son. 

29. The lady of Alexander Grant, Esq. Adnm- 
street, Ailelpln, a son. 

March 1. At Edinburgh, the lady of Alexander 
Norman M'I.eod, Esq. of Harris, a daughter. 

— At Teviot-bank, the Honourable Sirs Elliot, 
a daughter. 

2. At Parkliou'e, Mrs Gordon, a son. 

5. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major-General the 
Hon. Alexander Duff, a daughter. 

— At Ladvland, Mrs Cochran, a daughter. 

8. The lady of Major Martin, Brougliton-placc, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

9. At Dundalk, Ireland, the lady of Major Wal¬ 
lace, ot the King's dragoon guards, a son. 

10. At Paisley, the lady of Captain Tronson, 1.1th 


regiment, a son. 

11. At bhaiidwick-plaee, Edinburgh, the lady of 
Thomas M'Kenztc, a son. 

12. Mr* Yule, Broughton-place, Edinburgh, a 


son 

13. At Altyrc, the lady of Sir William G. Gor¬ 
don Gumming, of Altyrc and Gordoustown, Bart, 
a son. 

11. At Ayr, Mrs Fullarton of Skeldon, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

15. In Lower Grosvenor-strcct, London, the Rt. 
Hon. I-adv CutherUie Whyte Melville, a daughter. 

16. In Ertinburgh-castle, the ladyof Lieut. John¬ 
stone, 26th regiment, a son. 

— At Perth, Mrs Latta, spouse of Dr Latta, phy¬ 
sician there, a still-born son. 

17. At Marinis ille, Mrs Dudgeon, a son. 

— At Albany-street, North Leith, Mrs Thomas 
Robertson, a son. 

— At Mungall-ooltage, Stirlingshire, the wife of 
Lieutenant Charles Smith, R.N. a son. 

18. In Great Portland-street, London, the ladyof 
William Anderson, Esq. a son. 

19. In Bedfotd-square, London, the lady of A. 
Rpottiswoode, Esq. a daughter. 

20. At Ptlrig-house, Mrs Balfour, a son. 

— At Great King-stroet, Edinburgh, Mrs Craw- 
furd of Cartsburu, a eon. 

29. At Jamaica-street, Mrs Duncan Balleiitine, 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 

Feb. 2k. At Honmngton-liousc, I.amikshire. S't 
( harles Macdonald Loehltarl. of Lee and Caro ■ 


wath, to Emilia Olivia Ross, daughter of the late 
General Sir Charles Ross, Bart, ot Balnogowan. 

29. At Edinburgh, Lieut. D. Maefarlan, late of 
the rifle brigade, to Jane, eldest daughter of John 
Drummond, Esq. 

March 1. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Alex-t'Uoliiue, 
Straehan, to Aon, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
Alexander Robertson, minister ot Coull. 

— Lieut.-Colonel Colquhoun Grant, Poms, to 
Margaret, second daughter of James Brodie, Esq. 

2- At Ediuburgh, Major Ualmam, of the Hon. 
East India Company's service, to Jane, tluid daugh¬ 
ter of the late Forest Dewar, Esq. 

5. At her brother’s house, of Straloeli, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, Mrs Wllliam Brebner, to II. George Leslie, 
Esq. of Dcnlugas. 

0. At Liverpool, Alexander Hunter, Esq. to Ca¬ 
tharine, second daughter of William Carson, Esq- 
merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, by the Rev. John Campbell, 
Selkirk, James Cross, Esq. St John's. Newfound¬ 
land, to Barbara, third daughter of Mr Laid law, 
.1 oliustoti’s-place, S tor Lbridge. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Dunuas Smith, surgeon ill 
Salteoils, to Margaret Sarah, daughter ot the late 
ltoucrt Tliomson. Esq. of Jamaica. 

7- At Seotseraig-llouse, Captain Hugh Lyon 
I’layfiur, of the Honourable East India Company’s 
service, to Jane, youngest daughter of William 
Dalgleish, Esq. of Seotscraig. 

8- At Edinburgh, Captain M'Queen, of the 
Honourable East India Comjiany'.s service, to Mai y, 
eldest daughter of the deceased John Moir, Esq. of 
Hillfoot. 


11. At Bcaconsfield-church, the Honourable 
''liarles Augustus Fitzroy, eldest son of Lieutonant- 
Jeu. Lord Charles Fitzroy, to Lady Mary Lennox, 
laughter of the late Duke of Richmond. 

1 *. At Wells, Alexander Fraser, Esq. of Thus is 
mi, London, to Eliza, second daughtei of Robert 
Irooks, Esq. of Coxley, Gloucestershire. 

— At Greenock, Mr Thomas Boyd, Dublin, to 
dary, eldest daughter of Mr John Pi ingle. Bottle- 
vork, Greenock. 

— At Leith, William Henry Roberts, Esq. Al- 
any, Surrey, to Anno, daughter of John Craw- 
ord, Esq. Leith. 

H. At, Taunton, Robert Grant, Esq. of the Ills 
igltt dragoons, youngest son of Sir Audi. Giant, 
tart, of Monymusk, Alierdeenslure, to Charlotte, 
oungest daughter of the late W ilbam Waller \ e.i, 
!sq. of Pyrlaml-liall, m the emitily ot Soineiset. 

lfi. At Niddry, Mid-Lotluan, Mr Hubert llandy- 
ule, l.sherrow, to Marion, eMest daughter ot the 
»tc Mr Robert Young. 

17. W. G. M* Knight, Esq. of Green-castle, Ja¬ 
maica, to Eliza, youngest daughter of T. Manner-,, 
Isq. of the Crescent, Minories. 

— At Newington, Mr William M'Cainllisii, to 
'elicite Leslie, daughter of John M'Giegor, Esq. 

IS. Captain Robert Anderson, 91st regiment, to 
lharlotte Ertkine, eldest daughter of the late .1. P. 

.. . .. -r .i„ I I_....1,1.. fnel Its,) in r„i,i. 


iianv > hcrvu-c- 

2(5. At hirkcudblight. Benjamin W elsli . M.D. 
Haddington, to Jane Blair, youngest d.iughtir ot 
the late lies. Dr Mutter, Kirkoudlmgbl 
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21. At Edinburg!), Mr John Limn, builder, to 
Jcf.su.-, eldest daughter ul" Mr Hu-hard Eraser, Slink- 
spcarcsquarc. 

Lately —At Haddington, William Lushing, Esq. 
< f Paddington, to Miss West, only daughter of the 
late Captain II. West, ll.N. 


D LATHS. 

April 12, 1818. At Bciihjinpoi e,‘ in the East In¬ 
dies, lieutenant Alexander Maeleod, of the Madras 
infantry :—and at lladulla, in the island of Ceylon, 
on the 25th May last, in consequence of over-fa¬ 
tigue during the Candian war, Norman Maeleod, 
Ssq. assistant-surgeon In tin- forces, both sons of 
the late Maj. Maeleod of Hahiicanaeh, Isle of Skye. 

Am;. 17, LSI!). At Fort-William, in the East 
Indies, H. Murray, Esq. younger of Uosei lount. 

26. In India, three months after his arrival, G. 
Anderson, Esq-surgeon, Madras establishment. 

Get. 1.1. At Trinidad, Mr William Cunningham, 
late of Glasgow. 

Dec. 11. At Port Antonio, I.imnica, Dr Thomas 
Held, eldest soil of the late Mr Hubert Keid, ldml- 
siirvcyor, Perth. 

— At Trimdod, Charles Melville, Esq. formerly 
secretary to the governor of that island. 

18. At J imaica, William llona!d-ou. Esq. lately 
of fst John’s, New Brut),wick- 

Jan. 1, 1820. At Dcmcvara. Mdlikcn Craig, Esq. 
of llallcwcn, late cmninander in the Honourable 
East India Company’s service. 

11. In St Vincents. Robert Porter, Esq. 

20. At Springfield, near Pones, Neil Currie, 
Esq. of Springfield, late suigeon in the "8th regi¬ 
ment. 

VI. At Naples, Cardinal Canacciolo, bishop of 
Palestine. 

27- At his seat, Trelowaricn, m Cornwall, Sir 
Vv.dl Vyvyat), Hart. 

Fr!>. 1 . At theVilin Pen, near Spanish Town, 
Jamaiea, after a protracted illness, Francis Graham, 
Esq. lormcrlv a representative in Assembly for the 
parish of St Thomas in the Valla, in that island. 

11. At Rothesay, in the H.lil year of his age, John 
main. Esq. late collector of the customs there, 
sheriff-substitute of theeounty ol’ Bute, commissary 
of the isles, A- e. 

— At CnelT, Mr William Mavfon. 

IV. At Hurntsfield-links, Martha S. Simpson, 
eldest daughter of John Simpson, late captain m 
the 27 th foot. 

16. At Brighton, Major-General John I indsay. 

17. At Orchard-house, Paisley, Henry Bowie, 
Esq. of Mountblow, aged 75- 

— At Star-bank, Thomas Simson, Esq. of Star, 
aged 7<). 

IS. At Aimat-lodge, near Perth, Lieut.-General 
Robert Stuart of Hail, of his Mag-sty’s army in In¬ 
dia, and also a Lii-it.-nener.il in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

11'. At I argil, Archibald Goodsir, Esq, M. D, 
member of the I!oy il College of Surgeons of Lon¬ 
don, and late surgeon m the Frfqshirc regiment of 
militia. 

VO. At Hillhouse, William Mackerrell, Esq- of 
llillhouse. 

21. At Ayr, Mr llc.iry Cowan, jun. writer and 
banker. 

22. At I.esbe, Tho. lnglis. Esq. of Fcal. ,igedf>9. 

— At Mol\ille-liousc, the Right lion. Alexander, 
Earl of Levcn and Melville, agisl 70 years. His 
Lordship succeeded his father in (he year 1802. He 
married, in the year 1781, Jane, the iate Countess, 
only daughter of John Thornton, Esq. of Cl.ipli.un 
in Surrey, and has leflPBvc sons and tlnee daugh¬ 
ters, of whom the eldest, Viscount Halgome, in¬ 
herits the fatnilv titles and estates. The late Fai-1 
of laden and Melville was comptroller-general of 
the customs for .Scotland, and one of the tiustees 
for manufactures, Ac.—Among the public chanties 
ot this city, with which his I.onlxlup was officially 
connected, were the Lvtng-in Hospital, the House 
«f Industry, the society tor the Industrious Blind, 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, and the Bible So¬ 
ciety. 

At Thenurst-eoftagc, Berks, Colonel Sheld¬ 
rake, of the roval artillery. 

— At lias entry, Northamptonshire, Lieutenant- 
Colonel David Rattray, late ol the find regiment of 
loot. 

>- At Dunks.Id, Mr John I’roustfooi, aged 7V, 


VI. At Glasgow, Miss Elioa Cook, of Newton- 
hall, Northumberland. 

— David Paterson, Esq, banker and insurance- 
broker in Edinburgh. 

— At Perth, Mr Thomas Wisliart, wood-mer¬ 
chant. 

— On his passage from Leith to Montrose, on 
board the Susan, llanton, Mr Jus. Duncan, writer, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Ayr, Mr Gilbert M'Clurc, merchant, aged 
82 . 


25. At Glasgow, -Mrs Coates of Baillicston. 

— At Park-place, Edinburgh, Mis-s Mary Camp- 
bel 1 ’find daughter oi Lord Sueeoth. 

it t.oeliead, Lieutenant William K. Burton, 
late of tlu- 1th garrison battalion. 

Mi. i Knock, Banttshlre, Alex. Stronaeh, Esq. 

— James Watt, Esq. aged 56, many years in the 
service ot the Honourable East India Company. 

— At Kirkwall, William Erskine, youngest son 
of Alexander Peterkin, Esq. 

27. At Ton-house, David Irving, Esq. surgeon. 

— At Montrose, Captain D. Valentine, H.N. 

— At his house, Bumtsfield-lmks, Mr lliehard 

Dick, late tobacconist in Edinburgh. 

— At the manse of TuiifV, Mrs Stuart, wife of 
the Rev. William Stuart, minister of that parish. 

28. At Dean-park, near Edinburgh, Mrs Susan 
Scott, wifeol Mr Andrew Gibson. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr W illuun Martin, late book¬ 
seller there. 

— At Grange, Miss Anne Lauder, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the deceased Sir Andrew Lauder of Foun- 
tamhall, Bart. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Niven of Thornton. 

-‘J. At Kukaldy, James Crmekshaiik Mylnc, 
youngest son of Major Mylnc, 7!lth regiment. 

— At lldlhousclield-houxe, Mrs lsobel Hamilton, 
widow of the deceased Mr Alexander Brown, mer¬ 
chant m Edinburgh. 

— At Dumlnes, Mr John Dunn, minister of the 
Independent Clmreh there. 

— At .Selkirk, .Mrs Mann, dame of E, Mann, 

n,„c*. . At Edinburgh, the infant daughter of 
George Wauehope, Esq. 

— At Peekham, Mr William Stewart, late of the 
Cudbear Companv, Westminster. 

— At Leith, Mrs Janet Harper, widow of the 
late Thomas Hart, merchant there. 

— At Cnehton.street, Edmbuigh, Mrs Gardiner, 
eldest daughter of tlie late Captain James Gardiner, 
royal marines. 

— Captain James Abcrdour, R. N. a native of 
this city, 

— At Dumfries, James Graham, Esq. of Furth- 
hend. Into writer in Dumfries. 

— At her house, llope-nark-end, Miss Hay. 

— Mrs Katherine Bunt, wife of Robert Dick, 
writer, Edinburgh. 

V. Charlotte Elizabeth, infant daughter of Mr II. 

S. Brmgloe, Nelson-street, Edinburgh, 

— By shipwreck, on the const of Franco, Mr 
Daniel r.aue, jun. late of Hamburgh, aged 21. 

— At Musselburgh, MisGmld, aged 73. 

— At Perth, Mr Andrew Ramsay, preacher of 
tin- gospel. • 

a. At Broughton-strcet, Edmbuigh, Mrs Grog 
of Lei fiangic. 

i. Mrs Sanderson, aged 8!>, relict of Mr Thomas 
Sanderson, merchant. 

— At Uniikoillor-sticct, Edinburgh, Miss Grace 
Brown, eldiwt daughter ot the late Captain Andrew 
Brown, H.N. of Julmslonbiim. 

— At Montrose, Miss Dickson, eldest daughter 
of the lute James Dickson, Esq. merchant m Mon¬ 
trose. 

а. At Strain aer,'Mi.-s Agnes Campbell of Airies. 

б. At Burnsidc-eottagc, Campsic, Rob. Bryson, 
Esq. 

— At Irvine, David Dale, Esq. 

— Suddenly, at Dean-hall, Stockbiidge, Andrew 
Thomson, E5q. of the island ot Trinidad, aged 1.1. 

7. At Slmrrow-hcad, ni;ir Sheflu-ld, Major-Oen. 
Patrick Mackenzie. colonel of the 2d royal veteran 
lrattalion, after IV yeais'active employment hi the 
service of 1ns country. 

8, At Edmburgh, Mr John Torrance, baker, 
ILinover-street. 

— \t BennaU, Hugh Ronald, Esq. of Bennals. 

(). At Torrcsdale, fllajor-General Keith Maeahs- 

tci of Loup. 

— At (Jueensferry, Mrs Mary Mackenzie, wife ot 
the Rev, John Ucudetson, minuter of that parish. 



1.20 Reghtu 

> At Htvrrly, of typhus lever, Lieut l uurd 
« In nc y 

1 i it Ini house m Newmni stieet Benjamin 
\\ t, Fsq President of the Royal V utcmy it 
II 1 1 mice 1 age of 82 years fl)ii distin? iish d 
irt ivubmi it SprmgHetd, m C In stir, i mnty 
ul 1 amsyiv ini i, on the 10th ot October 171S—his 
pircntiweu Qu’kirs At ncrycaily igc h hi 
jliyid the, trm ot Unit «rt it till nts is an aUnt, 
which aftcrvinids pi ictd him m so United a its 
ti m in lilt J lirough tin. j ttroiia n < ot i mu Vint 
l u m gentlemen, imnug u h in w is, wc lit hc\ c, thL 
lilt MrLiurcntt, whooccime ift iwudi nlutm 
y, iisheil ictor in thi Vmtutan Revolutio i, Mr 
West wis sail, win n ho w is about sixteen yt us ot 
ic*t, ti> I tal> where he cultiv He 11 i titcwithun 
enthusiasm tint it oik ptnnd w is lit irlv tilxl 
to hii ht dth, by niinuiist utdvtlti ’icitwoiks 
t tin old mutil's which (Inn hlkd thi Koiniii, 
\ nuti in, 1 lortnUne, and Bo! J«.it sch ols. vt 
Rome Mi Wist ittmtid pntieulir attention, md 
was patronised in that < ily Ijv a number ot S> nghsh 
uitliinui ot link It is m |rly sixty years ag > 
sous Mr We t tim inn id in b ii{lmid —ncwaiwt 
i uly m mhir ot tilt \i ldi my ot Arts in St Mar 
tin i lint, in I onto) tin fnstmcinhcrs ot llit pic 
s lit Ho\ d W idimy Air V\t t succeeded llit 1 11 
Mr Bxny, is Preside it 1 1 the Vtuluny Ills ch ir 
lit nsti mildness to tin studinfe, his kind ml 
con idt ih ittu turn t > all vihi approach) d hnn 
t ir th it inform itun wluili mil n was mi ra i ip i 
bit of chi! using, will loiij, endin' his memory to onr 
rising artists 1 hen. ntver Intd a niort mdui 
tnoiis trust dun Mr AVtst lie painted upwards 
ot 1000 pictures, manyot them of veiy large di- 
msions Our late venorablt mu reign honourtd 
I on with his patronage and friendship, and tin 
pluytsl him at Windsor upon natty works, whuh 
wilt long pvrpttuite Iiti dame His iustuncal pie- 
tuns are to be found in many of the prmajint eol- 
lettuns in 1 urope ml Aim.rn i several of bis 
best .irt m Hit nyil i lUictilm it But) mglutn 
house, m 1 the mm ibk utis' rit uiitdm his own 
l illtrv mnij o l pre n dm His 1 ist glial works, 
dcdiuittd to llit dUlb ion of mold mil rih„iou> 
m ntmn nt, mil mth ippht iti in ot his t dents to 
suth noble pmposis lie w is ntur (Milled, r<, 
Ihrist Healing the sick, and Pic two magmflunt 
works now in the exhibition it 1 ill mall In ins 
maimers and dtpmtmeni Mr West was petuh irly 
mild and uncsiummg, anil retimed to tin listthi 
primitive habits arid simphutv ot character whuh 
in irk the respectable sect to which Jus parents be¬ 
longed He w is well known to the mists of the 
< oimntnt, and was a member of ill the acadtmus 
of art m Furopc He retained hu i multies to the 
lest, though his statL of health was of late so feeble 
that he could not move without assistance. Mi 
AVcst has left two sons, on whom his property will 
devolve this principally consists of numerous 
works lrom his own pencil, and some choice speci¬ 
mens of the old ninxteis, particularly of Titian, 
the whole valued at upwards of £10(1,000 

10 At Toiwootlec, Mrs Rrmgle of Torwnorilec 
— At Gleunan, Mary, eldest daughter ol tfiu litt 

Dune in Macilougvll, Fsq Ardmtmc 
— At his house, Leith walk, James 1’cat, Esq. 
collector of cxouk 

11 At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Butter, widow of 
Mungo 1 liming, Lsq Princc’s-Strett. 

— At her house, m Charlotte square, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Balfour, widow of John Balfour, Esq ol Bal- 
biruy. 

— At Edinburgh A ex, Paterson, Esq youngest 
non of Lieut. ( olonel Thomas Paterson, late of the 
i-’d light dr moons. 

— At Braenouse, Edinburgh, William Butter, 
Esq. aged 91 . 

" 12 Suddenly, at flalwhinme, near Bhir Athol, 

w here he had halted on hi* w vv to Ins country seat 
in the Highlands, Sir Alexander Mnckmnc, well 
known for his adventurous joumics in the deserts 
of North America. 

— At Portobcllo, Mrs Susanna Harms, wife of 
C iptain Pienc, U.N. 

— At Lastcr Moffat, ML* Jane Waddell of Easter 
Mod it 


—Dea/hb. 

n At I)tlkuili, f,i ii < Diikion Wilson,young 
c^t son ol Mi Ale\,m t r VV 1 1 on 
— At 1'u liv, tint iinpbill will ot Akxmiler 
t mipbi II 1 11 iherifl substitute of Pn It v 
— At Max wi Blown, Mm Aim MUxi ell ol ( u 
riitlun. 

— At I onhm Maiy, the only ml blind 
ihughli r o A1 an (imnmgh on 
li \t Kirkeudbiielit suvli, will of AAdliim 
Mutt, 1 11 of 1 vvn i mil mvtiii 

— in M uiiostiiL , I ond m, ( cncril A\ illir, 
ii>\ il aitillery 

it At Hdndmnji, Suih Non itt, sj suit f M 
M vuk 1 1 11 

— In 1 ,'uetn strit f I dmhurgh. Mi i( rmir Hip 
bill lie, vomif.iit ill ightcr ot tin little) link lit 
Hopburne of Itnl ut in * 

— Vt Pruitti sluel, r hubiirglt, 1 dimn 1 Ii 
vuigston, 1 11 ifjdS) 

— it his fitlio - house, m I cith, IIu t h W Uirs, 
i(>ed ill 

17 At Dm litoiu, Mns C ilder of 1)unt-ti in 
IS YtM luhin lull, I rimliurgh. Is ibi Ih voun 
est daughttr of Mr l dw ird RoVierti in, in the 10th 
yeirot lur ipt 

— In t lev child row, St I nut i I ond ill, TM ij 
Gin Himilton, eolonel ot th ri y il» ip 0 in li u i 
1J At Lilinbiiipli, it the eirly vgt ol is, 1 r me is. 
ikxmrtir G illicit r, tl ird soil ol lolni c ithuer, 
Lsi| sum yoi ol taxi's tor ft mlt lure 

.0 it Fdmbur >h, it thi houst of her nephew, 
the Rev ]Jr Mukleiolm, Mis Marj arett rte, cl Ii t 
iiu i ivitig daughter of the late H ugh ( ri t, l sq ot 
Siline shuv 

— At his house, Giassmarktt, 1 dinburgli. Mi 
William Fite, upw vriK ot Ml itarsof i^e 
iMtety— Vfhii brotljtrs house, in I < itli Alt W 
Armstrong, a,^ed 12 

— At < oimatore, niar M ulrvs, wlnthtr he wj 
journeying to tmbaik tin Lneland dti r i nt liy i 
illmjs of a tliolera mi rbui, AliiirDivili nstmr , 
ot tin 8th regiment of nitne niliutiy 
— Suddtrily it 1*uit, 1 i ly ( oiirfeniy ( hid i 
ter She wi> tu wife ot Air Blunt, ii 1 ii li h 
Jiiniiinm oi lcifctt iniitv in tons pen 
nil touh Iniing been ovr t lined, she took i 
h ickiity eoieh to nay t visit to some ot lur Bunds 
and on leawng it sni till do*n dead, supposed to 
be from the edicts of the fright 
— At Bath in her htith ycai, the rein tot Dean 
Ogle, and mother of tht late Mrs R it Sheridan 

— \t his house in Ore if Csurge-street. West 
n ms cr, John Hosier, Esq aged ( t 

— At London, John Grant, Fsq of Wallihon, in 
the p irish of ut Vintuit 

— AtBlAekheith, R Sc it t, Fsq of Shi nth fl lull 

— \t Aucliterarder, George Hume, vintner 
thm,agid(l. 

— Mr Edward Smith of Sj ilsby, m I meolnshire, 
one ol the most angular characters hi the kingdom, 
m the 7 >th year of his age. Until within i fi w 
years, it wa* lus constant pratlue to ritlt on i hull, 
and instead of smoking tohaeco ht ha 1 his h iv 
salted md smoked it instead ot that pi tnL By hi 
wilt he directed that lus body should be t irried 1 1 
thegr ive by poor men, who were lo lie pod s 
tath that till Bineralslmuld take plan early m 
the momma and thit none ot his relatms oi 
friend should attend, or my mourning bt worn by 
them on lus account, under a forfeiture ot their u 
spectn e legacies 

— At Muunnore, near Gloucester, John ltoger«, 
nt the advanced agi of 107 years H< had lived in 
live teigns, and enjoyed good bodily health till 
within about a year of his death. 

— At Hampstead, the Hon. John Dinisdale H i 

ron of the Russian empire, in the 73d yt ir ot lu> 
age % 

— At Rome, sister Fortuneo Gloncarilh of the 
Ui uluu ordei iu the ltwth year of her igi md 
71lh of her rcsuknte in the eonvent. 

— \tUudte-houM), ot the scarlet fespr, Margaret 
Isabella Smith, eldest daughter of G Smith I v| 

— At Bath, the Rev 1 llaweit, 1 l l) aint 
M.D, ra bis 87th year He was the f tther ot the 
Missionary Society, tnd the iniasum lo the islands 
i i the Pacific Ocean originated with him 
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THE PALI. OF JERUSALEM*. 


It was generally felt, we think, that 
“ Samor Lord of the Bright City,” did 
not quite 1 fulfil the rich promise of Mr 
Milman’s first poem, “ Fazio and, if 
we mistake not, it was scarcely less 
generally suspected that the chief cause 
of the failure lay in the choice of the 
subject. The scene, indeed, was placed 
in Britain, but we, modern English, 
could not flatter ourselves that it was 
placed among our forefathers—and in 
spite of many c xquisite beauties, both 
of conception and of language, there 
was nothing in the poem itself to atone 
for the want of that national interest 
which, with one exception too illus¬ 
trious to require being pointed out, 
has formed the deepest and most last¬ 
ing dun m of every successful produc¬ 
tion of the epic muse. The imitation 
of a certain great living master, be¬ 
sides, was paiiaps too apparent both 
in the structure of the fable and in 
the development of the characters, as 
well as in the diction of some of the 
finest passages in the piece; and, on 
the whole, although Samor would 
have been more than sufficient to at¬ 
tract great notice, had it come forth as 
the first production of a young author, 
its effect certainly was not to increase 
the reputation of one that had several 
years before exhibited his full posses¬ 
sion, not only of a singularly rich and 
splendid imagination, but of scientific 
skill and acquaintance with the tech¬ 
nical principles of his art, still more 
extraordinary in a person of liis age. 


Were any retrograde movement in 
the author s faint* to be the conse¬ 
quence *of the present poem, no apo¬ 
logy, most assuredly, could^be sought 
or found for him in the general selec¬ 
tion of his theme. In fixing, on tile 
contrary, for the subject of poetical 
embellishment, on the dark and pre¬ 
destined overthrow of that sacred city, 
where alone, for long centuries, the 
Most High had deigned to glorify an 
earthly temple with the visible my¬ 
stery of his peculiar presence—where 
alone the light of revealed truth had, 
during ages of heathen blackness, been 
concentrated and enshrined—where, 
in the fulness of time, the Son of the 
Most High himself had appeared in 
the form and likeness of man, to crown 
a life of miracles with a death above 
all things miraculous—the chosen seat 
of one dispensation, and the chosen 
cradle of another,—Mr Mllinan un¬ 
questionably, has been fortunate 
enough to take possession of one of the 
noblest and most inspiring subjects 
that ever lay within the reach of any 
Christian poet. The Fall of Jerusalem 
was the last terrible scene in the his¬ 
tory of a long favoured race, every in¬ 
cident of whose good and evil fortune 
formed a necessary link in a mysteri¬ 
ous chain of supernatural annuncia¬ 
tion and supernatural completion. 
Even in the books of Moses, written 
at the very beginning of the national 
existence, and many centuries be’fore 
the fulness of the national glory of 


• The Fall of Jerusalem, a dramatic poem : by die Rev. H. H. Milman, Vicar of St 
Mary’s, Reading, and late Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. London; John Murray, 
1 * 20 . 
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the Israelites, this, the awful catas¬ 
trophe of their national drama, had 
been distinctly foretold. Prophet fol¬ 
lowed prophet to awaken and encou¬ 
rage the devotion, or to rebuke the 
coldness and chastise the backsliding® 
of the chosen people, and each in his 
turn pointed with a mournful but a 
steady linger to the same final over¬ 
whelming calamity. At length the 
long series of prophets terminated in 
the Son of God, and he, more clearly 
and decidedly than any that had gone 
before him, announced to the devoted 
nation the now near and impending 
consummation of their destiny. Of 
the many that heard and scorned his 
prediction, not a few- lived to witness 
with their own eyes, and to share in 
their own persons, the terrors of its ful¬ 
filment ; while far different was the 
fate of those that had embraced the 
glad tidings brought by the Prince of 
Peace, and obeyed the distinct warn¬ 
ing, “ llee ye to the mountains for 
the page of history testifies, that not 
one Christian Jew was a partaker in 
the last miseries of the beleaguered 
and captured city of his fathers. A 
more visible—a more sublime example 
of the completion of prophecy has 
never been exhibited to the world,— 
nor shall any such ever be exhibited, 
until (as the poet before us has very 
skilfully and powerfully suggested 
throughout the whole tenor of his 
performance) that last great day s] 
arrive, wherein it shall be maniff 
to the e\ os of men and angels, that the 
downfall of Jerusalem was but the 
type and symbol of the closing cata¬ 
strophe of all earthly things. 

Grand and magnificent, however, as 
Mr Milmnn’s subject must be admit¬ 
ted to he, it still remains a matter of 
some doubt with us, whether he judg¬ 
ed well when he resolved to treat it in 
a dramatic fi<» in of composition. That 
a subject maj- he sublime and impos¬ 
ing, and in itself highly poetical, and 
et not well adapted for the drama, 
as already been shown abundantly in 
the history of literary enterprise; and 
we are not piepartd to say that Mr 
Milman has not followed many illus¬ 
trious predecessors, in mistaking that 
for a tragic which by nature was more 
properly fitted to be an epic or a 
lyrical theme. In spite of all the 
gffiius of ^Eschylus the incidents 
properly arising out of the situation 
of Thebes as u besieged city, do 


not affect the imagination as peculiar- 
' ly adapted for dramatic representation. 
The passions and the situations are too 
general and too much diffused over 
multitudes to be truly dramatic; for 
in that species of composition, the 
principal element of success has always 
been found in the happy delineation 
of a fine play of thought and sentiment 
in individual characters. Now, in the 
piece before us, there is no essential 
train of incidents regularly engendered 
out of the affections and relations of in¬ 
dividuals, and consequently there is not 
much of consecutive personal interest 
extending through the whole course 
of the drama. The passions of the in¬ 
dividual characters are vigorously ex¬ 
pressed, and their sufferings are deli¬ 
neated with an appalling and com¬ 
manding mastery of imagination, but 
all these are but so many detached pic¬ 
tures, for they lead to nothing, and 
the catastrophe comes on without any 
dependence upon them. And these 
circumstances, although they had not 
occurred to the poet when he was lay¬ 
ing the plan of his work, have evi¬ 
dently, we think, exerted a great in¬ 
fluence over lum in the execution of it, 
—for—although the Fall of Jerusalem 
be in form a dramatic piece—the read¬ 
er, who pauses after perusing it to con¬ 
sider by what passages he has been 
most pleased, will, we rather suppose, 
have little hesitation in deciding, that 
these, with scarcely one exception, arc 
all specimens, not of proper tiagic dia¬ 
logue, but of magnificent epic descrip¬ 
tion or of high lj rival inspiration, 
either pathetic or sublime. 

We shall have enough to say here¬ 
after on the beauties of this poem > but 
since we have begun with mentioning 
its defects, it may be as well to say 
here, once for all, that—granting the 
Fall of Jerusalem to have been an ad¬ 
mirable subject not only for poetical 
embellishment, but even for dramatic 
embellishment—Mr Milman would 
still have done wrong in making, as 
he has done, the chief substance of 
his drama to consist of a delineation of 
the contending elements of the later 
Jewish fanaticism. It is not possible 
that we should give the fulness of our 
sympathy to beings stained with all hu¬ 
man vices,—of iv hose character theonly 
tolerable trait lies in their firm adher¬ 
ence to an outworn and supplanted 
system of religious belief. The three 
principal male characters introduced 
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by Mr Milman excite not deep inte¬ 
rest—they neither fix the* attention 
nor keep hold of it. The disputes be¬ 
tween Simon the Pharisee and John 
the Sadducee are in general coldly con¬ 
ducted,—although there is one passage 
in which the demrr of the doctrine of 
resurrection expresses, with a masterly 
energy, his mode of thinking in regard 
to the pleasures of life. »But, indeed, 
what we have said concerning the dra¬ 
matic imperfection of Mr Milman’s 
composition, must be understood with 
many exceptions in favour of particu¬ 
lar passages. Throughout there are 
scattered many fine touches expressive 
of the obstinate and infatuated hopes 
of the Jews, that they were soon to be 
delivered from all their miseries by some 
direct interposition of heavenly aid. 
Their hatred—their scorn of the Ho¬ 
man power is depicted so as to produce 
a very striking effect. ,The last re¬ 
mains of long cherished faith and con¬ 
fidence are seen fermenting and mad¬ 
dening a people whom God has aban¬ 
doned. Their faith, not being answer¬ 
ed by any divine protection, produces 
only a wild delirium of zeal, which 
destroys the balance of all natural 
feelings, and hurries the stubborn mis¬ 
believers into every species of dark and 
bloody atrocity. Had these circum¬ 
stances bei n made to come before us 
more distinctly in the portraiture of 
individual minds, and had the action 
of the fable been made to hinge more 
closely upon what goes on by means 
of its persons, there can be little doubt 
that Mr Milman might have produced 
o far more perfect poem than he has 
done. But we are criticising too much 
where there is so much room to ad¬ 
mire. Our apology must lie found in 
our respect for the genius of our young 
poet, and our anxiety to see him as 
free from faults as he is already rich 
in beauties. 

The tragedy opens on the evening 
preceding the last night of the siege— 
Titus and his lloman officers survey 
the beleaguered city from the Mount 
of Olives, as it lies before them gleam¬ 
ing in the rich .golden light of that 
fatal sunset. The splendour of this 
antique capital is set forth in one of 
the speeches with prodigious luxury of 
diction,—though, after all, the poet’s 
enthusiasm scarcely carries him be¬ 
yond the sorrowful historic uuyesly of 
the lamentation of Josephus. In that, 
and in some* other passages we are about 
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to quote, the language appears to be 
chosen with exquisite skill, and is of¬ 
ten put together with a fine gloss - 
but, as we have said already, it is in 
passages purely descriptive that such 
praise is most frequently due to Mr 
Milman. We shall begin with this 
beautiful speech. 

“ Til. It must be— 

Anil \ et it moves me, Romans! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 

That Ruin’s merciless ploughshare must 
pass o'er, 

And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 
Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle 
motion, 

As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 
How boldly doth it front us ! how majesti¬ 
cally ! 

I,ike a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 
Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
To the blue heavens. Here bright and 
sumptuous palaces, 

With cool and verdant gardens interspers’d; 
Here towers of war that frown in massy 
strength. 

While over all hangs the rich purple eve. 

As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to ilut fated city. 

And, as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 

In undisturb'd and lone serenity 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven! It stands be¬ 
fore us 

A mount of snow fretted with golden pin¬ 
nacles ! 

The very sun, as though he worshipp’d 
there, 

Lingers upon tire gilded cedar roofs; 

And down the long and branching portiedee. 
On every flowery-sculptured capital, 

Glitters the homage of his parting beauts', 
ity Hercules ! the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Rome to merejb 
Tib. Ah r. Wondrous indeed it is, great 
Sun of Csesar, 

But it shall be more wond’rous, when the 
triumph 

Of Titus marches through those brazen 
gates, 

Which seem as though they would invite 
the world 

To worship in the precincts of her Temple, 
As he in kurell’d pomp is borne along 
To that new palace of his pride. 

Tit. Tiberius! 

It cannot be—— 1 

Tib. What cannot be, which Rome 
Commands, and Titus, 'file great heir of 
Romo ? 

Til. I tell dice, Alexander, it must fall! 
Yon lofty city, and yon gorgeous Temple, 
Are consecrate to Ruin. Earth is we*ry 
Of the wild facuons of this jealous people, 
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And they must feel our wrath, the wrath of 
Home, 

Kven so that the rapt stranger shall admire 
Where that proud city stood, which was Je¬ 
rusalem. 

Dht. Thy brethren of the Porch, impe¬ 
rial Titus, 

Of late esteem’d thee at the height of those 
That with consummate wisdom have tamed 
down 

The fierce and turbulent passions which dis¬ 
tract 

The vulgar soul: they deemed that, like 
Olympus, 

Thou, on thy cold and lofty eminence. 
Severely didst maintain thy sacred quiet 
Above the clouds and tumult of low earth 
But now we see thee stooping to the thral¬ 
dom 

Of every fierce affection, now entranced 
In deepest admiration, and anon 
Wrath hath the absolute empire o’er thy 
soul, 

Methinks we must unschool our royal pupil. 
And cast him back to the common herd of 
men. 

Tit. ’Tis treys, Diagoras; yet wherefore 
ask not, 

For vainly have I question’d mine own rea¬ 
son : 

But thus it is—I know not whence or how. 
There is a stern command upon my soul. 

I f.-tl the inexorable fate within 
That tells me, carrage is n duty lure, 

And that the appointed desolation chides 
the tardy vuigidi ee of our war. Diagoras, 
If that 1 nt, nrptaih my tenets. Destiny 
Io over all, and hud Necessity 
Holds o’er the slutting course of human 
tilings 

Her par..i'.i.unt dominion. Dike a flood 
The irresistible stream of fete flows on. 

And urges in i‘s vast and sweeping mot 
Kings, Consuls, Ca-sars, with their mightiest 
* armies, 

Haoh to hi-> fiv'd inevitable end. 

X c.i, even eternal Home, and bather Jove, 
Steinly submissive, sail that onward tide. 
And now am 1 upon its rushing bosom, 

I feel its sdent billows swell beneath me, 
Bearing roc and the conquering arms of 
Borne 

’Gainst yon devoted city- 

There is something exquisitely just 
as well as poetical in the idea which 
this passage unfolds of Titus, as 
being vehemently, impelled towards 
the destruction of the city by an 
inward feeling for which h*> cannot 
account. This idea is the happiest 
that could have been selected for meet¬ 
ing us at the opening of the piece— 
but, perhaps, it might.have been still 
better if Titus had not reasoned upon 
the impulse which he feels, of appear¬ 
ed to consider it as any thing that re¬ 
quired to be accounted for. It would 


haveproduced a still stronger effect if he 
had merely shewn a determined enthu¬ 
siasm of vengeance—of such a nature as 
to appear unusual and remarkable to 
those about him, but not to himself. He 
that is made the instrument of a pre¬ 
ternatural anil extraneous impulsion, 
such as that which hastened the foot¬ 
step of Titus to the ruins of the tem¬ 
ple, should no# be represented as per¬ 
ceiving, in the midst of these inpoured 
energies, that he is feeling any thing 
more than the circumstances in which 
he is visibly placed are calculated to pro¬ 
duce. Jove sails on, unquestioning, up¬ 
on the tide of Fate—it he comes not Ti¬ 
tus tospcculate too much on the impulses 
of his own minor progress. The idea 
of Destiny is nothing unless it be kept 
swathed and shrouded in the stern un¬ 
approachable darkness of relentless 
gloom.—It sways, grasps, and hurries 
on the whole existence of its instru¬ 
ments—it does not divide the soul— 
it does not leave one part of the im¬ 
pelled spirit to theorize ou the move¬ 
ments of the rest. The whole man 
is bound in his heavenly felteis—and 
liis whole pow. rs should have beenre- 
presi uted as swallowed up in one blind 
overwhelming tiicigy of human will, 
strung high to mine than earthly en¬ 
thusiasm. 

While the Homan iliaws, closer and 
closer, his “ linpiisi.iiing wall with¬ 
out—the Jews within are divided by 
a thous, ud bigotries oi contending 
sects and parlies, and the want of cor¬ 
diality among their hade is, is made 
the instrument to prevent than from 
executing any combined mm.mint, 
or taking up any one latn.nul scheme 
of defence. In tlm last night o! the 
siege, the elenunts of their disunion 
are u. presented as more j.unng than 
ever. Vhe bitterness of defeat exas¬ 
perates the in not more against the 
common enemy than internally against 
themselves. Jn spue of the proud 
hopes which still awaken trom time to 
time in their bosoms, the heaped up 
tide of their calamity begins to slacken 
their confidence in the misinterpreted 
prophecies whereon they lud hitherto 
relied. A spirit of incipient Infidelity 
mingles itself visibly m the workings 
of their maddened souls. The high 
priest complains that his ephod and 
initre command no respect among the 
furious disputants whose business it is 
to defend the temple of the Lord.— 
Rage, hunger, despair, stir every 
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bosom into a storm;—and when, at 
length. Heaven begins to pour forth 
prodigy on prodigy, and omen on 
omen, all full of thickening darkness 
—we feel that the waywardness of 
Man has already been preparing all 
things for the doom of the Almighty; 
and that the catastrophe, sudden and 
awful as it is, Can scarcely surprize 
even those that are involved in its tem- 
. pestuous visitation. The last prodigy 
is that recited by the High Priest him¬ 
self—the audible, not visible dest rtion 
of the temple by the tutelary angels of 
the place—and when it is told, we per¬ 
ceive that all is completed. 

Upon a sudden 

The pavement seemed to swell beneath my 
feet. 

And the veil .shiver’d, and the pillars rock’d. 
And there, within the very Holy of Holies, 
There, from behind the winged Cherubim, ■ 
Where the Ark stood, noise, hurried and 
tumultuous. 

Was heard, as when a king with all his host 
Doth quit his palace. And anon, a voice, 

Dr voices, half in grief, half anger, yet 
Nor human grief nor anger, even it seem’d 
As though the hoarse and rolling thunder 
spake 

With the articulate voice of man, it said, 

“ Lux i;s DECAUX !" 

Amidst all the terrible spectacles 
exhibited in the beleaguered city, a de¬ 
lightful relief is ever and anon uftbrd- 
ed by the underplot of Miriam and’ 
Javan—the conception and execution 
of which will form, we. suspect, the 
most lasting charm of the poem. The 
Pharisee leader, Simon, has two 
daughters, both young and beautiful— 
the cldir, ha lone, of a high and en¬ 
thusiastic temper, loves, with all the 
oriental warmth of imagination and 
passion, Aniariah,:i young Jewish hero, 
in whom, along with her father, the 
last hopes of the perishing nation are 
centred. She sits every day upon 
the ramparts of the city, htr black 
locks thrown bark from her front, and 
devouring with her eyes the blaze of 
the perpetual contest, where the path 
of her impetuous lover is marked by 
tenfold desolation. In the last night 
of the siege, Alnram, a false prophet, 
commands, in the name of the Most 
High, that the nuptials of this pair be 
immediately celebrated, and the man¬ 
date is listened to with applause by all 
the assembled leaders, who still enter¬ 
tain a shadow of hope that the Messiah 
is about to make bis appearance, and 
kindleat the suggestion, that the daugh¬ 
ter of Simon and the bride of Amariah 


may be likely, above all others of her 
tribe, to be the favoured mother of 
the mysterious infant. The bridal is 
held forthwith, in the house of the 
old Pharisee, and the last cup of wine 
is shed in its festive celebration.— 
Youths and maidens sing the nuptial 
song, full of all the old pride of their 
peop 1 ', and the bridegroom is ushered 
into " the chamber of his rest,” with 
a tumult of joy that contrasts fearfully 
with the general gloom all around the 
city, and the habitation. While the 
song is yet prolonged, the final assault 
of Titus takes place—at that moment 
the angels desert the holy of holies,— 
and the whole of the city is wrapt in 
an instant in the darkness of its lust 
agony. Could our limits permit us, 
we might quote many passages of the 
highest splendour from this part of 
the poem, but we prefer the episode of 
the youngir sister Miriam, and her 
lover, Javan. 

Javan is a Christian, and previous 
to the siege, had retreated with those 
of his faith to the safety of the moun¬ 
tainous region beyond Jerusalem, 
liut Miriam, although she has on- 
braced the creed of her lover, refuses 
to quit her father in the hour of his 
distress, and undergoes, in the strength 
of filial devotion, her share of all the 
calamities of the siege. Javan, how¬ 
ever, meets her every night at the 
fountain of hiloe, to which she de¬ 
scends from the city wall by ail old 
ov$f$frown path-way in the rock, 
known only to herself and her sister. 
Here they interchange the renewal of 
their unvs, hut Miriam resists every 
importunity of her lover to fee from 
the ruin-stricken city. He brings to 
her a niuhtly offering of fruits, which 
she receives, lor the secret solace of 
her lather after his fatigues in the 
daily battle—while, wasted and worn 
out, she herself awaits in firm but 
gentle submissivehess, that hour of 
doom from whose terrois she has no 
hope to escape.—We must quote the 
first introduction of these lovers. 

The Fountain oj'Silo.' — Xight. 

Javan Alone. , 

Sweet fountain, once again I visit thee! 
And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
The green moss, and the flowers that bend 
to thee, 

Modestly with a soft unboastful murmur 
Hejoicing at the blessings that thou bearest. 
Pure, stainless, thou art flowing on; the stars 
Make thee their mirror, and the moonlight 
beams 
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Course one another o’er thy silver bosom : 
And yet thy flowing is through fields of blood. 
And armed men their hot and weary brows 
Slake with thy limpid and perennial coolness. 

Kven with such rare and singular purity 
Mov’st thou, oh Miriam, m yon cruel city. 
Men’s eyes, o’crwearied with the sights of 
war. 

With tumult and with grief, repose on thee 
As on a refuge and a sweet refreshment. 
Thou const o’erawe, thou in thy gentleness, 
A trembling, pale, and melancholy maid. 
The brutal violence of ungodly men. 

Thou glulest on amid the dork pollution 
In modesty unstain’d, and heavenly in¬ 
fluences. 

More lovely than the light of star or moon. 
As though delighted with their own reflection 
From spirit so pure, dwell evermore upon 
thee. 

Oh! how dost thou, beloved proselyte 
To the high creed of him who died for men. 
Oh ! how dost thou commend the truths I 
teach thee. 

By the strong faith and soft humility 
Wherewith thy soul embraces them ! Thou 
prayest. 

And I, who pray with thee, feel my words 
wing’d, 

And holier fervor gushing from my heart, 
While heaven seems smiling kind acceptance 
down 

On the associate of so pure a worshipper. 
But ah ! why com’st thou not ? these two 
long nights 

I’ve watch’d for thee in vain, and have not felt 
The music of thy footsteps on niy spirit—— 
( Voter al a dUtunce .)—Javan ! 

Jar. It is her voice ! the air is fond of it, 
And enviously delays its tender sounds 
From the ear that thirsteth for them— 
Miriam! g** 

Javan, Miriam. 

Jai. Nay, stand thus in thy timid breath¬ 
lessness, 

That I may gaze on thee, and thou not 
chide me 

Because I gaze too fondly. 

Mu. Hast thou brought me 
Thy wonted offerings P 

Jar>. Dearest, they are here : 

The bursting tig, the cool and ripe pome¬ 
granate, 

The skin all rosy with the emprisoned wine; 
All lean bear dice, more than thou canst bear 
Home to the city. 

Mir. Bless thee! Oh my father! 

IIow will thy famish’d and thy toil-bow’d 
frame 

Resume its native majesty ! thy words, 
When this bright draught hath slak’d thy 
parched lips, 

Flow with their wonted freedom and com¬ 
mand. 

Jav. Thy father! still no thought but of 
thy father l 

Nay, Miriam! but thou must hear me now, 
Now ere we part—-if we must part again, 

If my uui spirit must be rent from thine. 


F.ven now our city trembles on the verge 
Of utter ruin. Yet a night or two, 

And the fierce stranger in our burning streets 
Stands conqueror; and how the Roman 
conquers. 

Let Gischala, let fallen Jotapata 
Tell, if one living man, one innocent child, 
Yet wander o’er their cold and scatter’d ashes. 
They slew them, Miriam, the old gray man, 
Whose blood scarce tinged their swords— 
(nay, turn not from me. 

The tears thou sheddest feel as though I 
wrung them 

From mine own heart, my life-blood’s dear¬ 
est drops)— 

They slew them, Miriam, at the mother’s 
breast. 

The smiling infants;—and the tender maid. 
The soft, the loving, and the chaste, like 
thee, 

They slew her not till- 

Mb. Javan, ’tis unkind ! 

I have enough at home of thoughts like these, 
Thoughts horrible, that freeze the blood, 
and make 

A heavier burthen of this weary life. 

1 hop’d with thee t’ have pass’d a tranquil 
hour! 

A brief, a lnmied, yet still tranquil hour ! 
But thou art like them all ! the miserable 
Have only Heaven, where they can rest in 
peace, 

Without being mock'd and taunted with 
their misery. 

Jav. Thou know’st it is a lover’s way¬ 
ward joy 

To be reproach’d by her he loves, or thus 
Thou would’st not speak. • * * 

On her return, the maiden sings a 
hymn, of which the following beau¬ 
tiful verses form a part. They scarce- 
% ly shrink from a comparison with the 
divine Christinas hymn of Milton— 
the lovely melody of which, indeed, 
has evidently been on the ear of the 
author. 

For thou wert born of woman ! thou didst 
come, 

Oh Holiest! to this wprld of sin and gloom, 

Not in thy dread omnipotent array ; 

And not by thunders strew’d 
Was thy tempestuous road; 

Nor indignation burnt before thee on thy way. 
But thee, a soft and naked child, 

Thy mother undcfiled. 

In the rude manger laid to rest 
From of!'her virgin breast. 

The heavens were not commanded to pre¬ 
pare 

A gorgeous canopy of golden air; 

Nor stoop’d their lamps th’ enthroned 
fires on high: 

A single silent star 
Came wandering from afar, 

Gliding uncheck’d and calm along the li¬ 
quid sky; 

The Eastern Sages leading on 
Ay at a kingly thryne, 
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To lay their gold and odours sweet 
Before thy infant feet. 

The Earth and Ocean were not hush’d to 
hear 

Bright harmony from every starry sphere; 

Nor at thy presence bi ake die voice of song 
From alt the cherub choirs, 

And seraphs' burning lyres 
Pour’d thro’ the host of heaven the charmed 
clouds along. 

One angel troop the strain began, 

• Of all the race of man 

By simple shepherds heard alone. 

That soft Hosanna’s tone. 

And when thou didst depart, no car of 
dame 

To bear thee hence in lambent radiance 
came; 

Nor visible Angels mourn’d with droop¬ 
ing plumes: 

Nor didst thou mount on high 
From fatal Calvary 

With all thine own redeem’d out bursting 
from their tombs. 

For thou didst bear away from earth 
But one of human birth. 

The dying felon by thy side, to be 
In Paradise with thee. 

Nor o’er thy cross the clouds of vengeance 
brake; 

A little while the conscious earth did shake 

At that foul deed by her fierce children done; 

* A few dim hours of day 
The world in darkness lay; 

Then bask’d in bright repose beneath the 
cloudless sun; 

While thou didst sleep within the tomb. 
Consenting to thy doom ; 

Ere yet the white-robed Angel shone 
Upon the sealed stone. 

And when thou didst arise, thou didst not 
stand 

With Devastation in thy red right hand, 

Plaguing tl le guilty city’s murtherous crew; 
But thou didst haste to meet 
Thy mother’s coming feet, 

And bear the words of peace unto the faith¬ 
ful few. 

Then calmly, slowly didst thou rise 
Into thy native skies, 

Thy human form dissolved on high 
In its own fadiancy. 

In the interval winch elapses be¬ 
tween the commencement of Salone’s 
Bridal-song and the Anal alarm, Mi¬ 
riam, who is standing in her father’s 
gate, meets with an old Jew, who re¬ 
counts to her that he had been pre¬ 
sent when Christ was led to the cross 
—that lie had mingled in the fierce 
outcries of the Jews against the Mes¬ 
siah—and had heard with his own 
ears the last prophetic annunciation of 
the doom which awaits the city. The 
introduction of such a recital at that 
moment, shews great art in the poet. 


as it binds together the whole series of 
events, and places the reader in the 
best position to survey the impending 
burst of ruin. The chamber of Ama- 
riali is disturbed immediately after¬ 
wards, by the alarm that the Romans 
have forced the wall, and that the tem¬ 
ple is wrapped in unquenchable flames. 
The br. legroom rushes forth;—hav¬ 
ing ascertained the measure of the 
calamity, he returns only to bury his 
sword in the bosom of his bride, as 
her sole protection from “ the Gentile 
ravisher,” and to wash away the pain 
of the wound with his last burning 
tears. Salone comes out in her nup¬ 
tial veil, and dies in the arms of Mi¬ 
riam in the porch ; and ere long the 
light of the conflagration shews the half¬ 
armed body of her husband stretched 
bloody by her side. At the moment 
when nothing seems to be reserved to 
save the Christian < maiden from the 
common ruin, a Gentile soldier ap¬ 
proaches her with a demeanour of un¬ 
expected gentleness, and in silence 
constrains her to follow him. He 
leads her, half unconscious whither 
she is going, over the burning frag¬ 
ments of the city on to the rampart, 
'and thence down the path, with 
which she had supposed herself alone 
to be acquainted, to the fountain of 
Siloe. She starts on finding that she 
is once more at that haunted scene; 
and talf suspects that Javan has as- 
sumqpthe disguise of a Roman soldier, 
and braved the dangers of the storm 
as a last effort for her protection. 

The Fountain of Siloe.—.Miriam, the Sol¬ 
dier. 

Mir. Here, here—not here—oh ! any 
where but here— 

Not toward the fountain, not by this lone 
path. 

If thou wilt bear me hence. I’ll kiss thy feet. 
I’ll call down blessings, a lost virgin’s bless¬ 
ings 

Upon thy head. Thou hast hurried me along. 
Through darkling street, and over smoking 
ruin, 

And yet there seem’d a soft solicitude. 

And on officious kindness in thy violence— 
But I’ve not heard thy voice. 

Oh, strangely cruel! 

And wilt thou make me sit even on tills stone. 
Where I have sate so oft, when the calm 
moonlight 

Lay in its slumber on the slumbering foun¬ 
tain ? 

Ah S where art thou, thou that wert ever 
with me, 

Oh Javan ! Javan 1 

The Soldier . When was Javan call’d 
By Miriam, that Javan answer'd not ? 
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Forgive me all thy tears, thy agonies. 

1 dar'd not speak to thee, lest the strong joy 
Should overpower thee, and thy feeble limbs 
Refuse to bear thee in thy flight. 

Mir. What’s here ? 

Am I in heaven, and thou forehasted thither 
To welcome me? Ah, no! thy warlike garb, 
And the wild light, that reddens all the air. 

Those shrieks-and yet this could not he 

on earth. 

The sad, the desolate, the sinful earth. 

Anil thou could’st venture amid fire and death. 
Amid thy country’s ruins to protect me. 
Dear .lavan ! 

Jav. ’Tis not now tht first time, Miriam, 
That I have held my life a worthless sacrifice? 
For thine. Oh ! all these later days of siege 
I’ve slept iu peril, and I’ve woke in peril. 
For every meeting I’ve defied the cross. 

On which the Roman, in his merciless scorn. 
Bound all the sons of Salem. Sweet, 1 boast 
not; 

But to thank rightly our Deliverer, 

We must know all the extent of his deliver- 
ance. 

Mir. And I can only weep ! 

Jav. Ay, thou should’st weep, 

Lost Zion’s daughter. 

Mil . Ah ! I thought not then 
Of my dead sister, and my captive father— 
Said they not “ captive” as we pass’d ?—I 
thought not 

Of Zion’s ruin and the Temple’s waste. 
Javan, I fear that mine are tears of joy ; 

’Tis sinful at such tineas—but thou art here, 
And I am on thy bosom, and I cannot 
Be, as I ought, entirely miserable. 

Javan. My own beloved ! I dare call 
thee mine, 

For Heaven hath given thee to me—chosen 
out, 

As we two are, for solitary blessing. 

While the universal curse is pour’d around 
us 

On every head, ’twere cold and barren gra¬ 
titude 

To stifle in our hearts the holy gladness. 

But, oh Jerusalem! thy rescued children 
May not, retir’d within their secret joy. 

Shut out die mournful sigfttdf thy calami¬ 
ties. * 

Oh, beauty of earth'* cities! throned 
queen 

Of thy milk-flowing vdMcys ! crown’d with 
glory! 

The envy of the nations ! now, no more 
A city — One by one thy palaces 
Sink into ashes, and the uniform smoke 
O’er half thy circuit hath brought back the 
‘ bight 

Which the insulting flames had made give 
’ place 

To their untimely terrible day. The flames 
That in the Temple, their last proudest con¬ 
quest. 

Now gather all their might, and furiously, 
Like revellers, hold there exulting triumph. 
Round every pillar, over all the roof, t 
Oa th* wide gorgeous front, the holy depth 


Of the far sanctuary, every portico. 

And every court, at once, concentrated. 

As though to glorify and not destroy. 

They burn, they blaze— 

Look, Miriam, how it stands ! 

Look! 

Miriam. There arc men around us ! 
Javan. They are friends. 
Bound here to meet me, and behold the last 
Of our devoted city. 1 .ook, oh Christians! 
Still the Lord’s house survives man’s fallen 
dwellings. 

And wears its ruin with a majesty 
PecullSr and divine. Still, still it stands, 
All one wide fire, and yet no stone hath fallen. 
Hark—hark! 

The feeble cry of an expiring nation. 

Hark—hark! 

The awe-struck shout of the unboasting 
conqueror. 

Hark—hark! 

It breaks—it severs—it is on the earth. 

The smother’d fires are quench’d in their 
own mini: 

Like a huge dome, the vast and cloudy 
smoke 

Hath cover’d all. 

And it is now no more. 

Nor ever shall be to the end of time. 

The Temple of Jerusalem !-Fall down, 

My brethren, on the dust, and worship here 
The mysteries of God's wrath. 

Kven so shall perish. 

In its own ashes, a more glorious Temple, 
Yea. God’s own architecture, this vast world/ 
‘ This fated universe—the same destroyer. 

The same destruction-Karth, Faith, 

Earth, behold! 

And in that judgment look upoh thine own! 

The Christian spectators then sing 
together the following sublime chorus, 
which, as we have hinted before, com¬ 
pletes, in the most felicitous manner, 
the whole of the tragic picture, by ex¬ 
tending the interest of the catastrophe, 
and carrying on the mind of the read¬ 
er to the eontemplation of the great¬ 
er catastrophe which it symbolizes. 
As a specimen of composition, it is, 
we think, superior to any tiling Mr 
Milman ever has produced, and in¬ 
deed inferior in very little to any thing 
we remember in the poetry either of 
his English or of his German contem¬ 
poraries. When taken together with 
the passages we have already quoted, it 
cannot tail to impress our readers witli 
a high sense of the native power of 
this youthful poet, and to till them 
with die brightest hopes concerning 
what he may Thereafter aspire and dare 
to execute. 

HYMN. 

Even thus amid thy pride and luxury. 

Oh Earth! shall that laat coming burst on 
thee, 
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That secret coming of the Son of Man. 
When all the cherub-throning clouds shall 
shine. 

Irradiate with his bright advancing sign: 
When that Great Husbandman snail wave 
his fan, 

Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp 
away : 

Still to the noontide of that nightless day, 
Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute couree main¬ 
tain. 

Along the busy mart and crowded street, 
The buyer and the seller still shall meet, 
And maniagefeasts begin their jocund strain: 
Still to the gpuring out the Cup of Woe; 
Till Earth,'a drunkard, reeling to and fro, 
And mountains molten by his burning feet. 
And Heaven his presence own, all red with 
furnace heat. 

The hundred-gated Cities then, 

The Towers and Temples, nam’d of men 
Eternal, and the Thrones of Kings; 

The gilded summer Palaces, 

The courtly bowers of love and ease, 
Where still the Bird of pleasure sings: 
Ask ye the destiny of them ? 

Go gaze on fallen Jerusalem ! 

Y'ea, mightier names are in the fatal roll, 
’Gainst earth and heaven God’s standard is 
unfurl’d, 

The skies are shrivell’d like a burning scroll, 
And one vast common doom ensepulchres 
the world. 

Oh ! who shall then survive ? 

Oh ! who shall stand and live ? 

When all that hath been, is no more: 
When for the round earth hung in air, 
With all its constellations fair 
In the sky’s azure canopy; , 

When for the breathing Earth, and spark¬ 
ling Sea, 

Is but a fiery deluge without shore, 
Heaving along the abyss profound and dark, 
A ticry deluge, and without an Ark. 

Lord of all power, when thou art there alone 
On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 

That in its high meridian noon 
Needs not the perish’d sun nor moon: 
When thou art there in thy presiding state, 
Wide-sceptred Monarch o’er the realm of 
doom: 

When from the sea-depths, from earth's 
darkest woiftj), 

The dead of all the ages round thee wait: 
And when tho tribes of wicked Hess are strewn 
1 .ike forest leaves in the autumn of thine ire: 
Faithful and True! thou still wilt save 
thine own! 

The Saints shall dwell within th’ unharra- 
jing fire, 

Eaetrwbife robe spotless, blooming every 
palm. 

Even safe as we, by this still fountain’s sale, 
bo shall the Church, thy bright and mystic 
Bride, 

Sit on the stormy gulf a halcyon bird of calm. 
Vo:.. VII. 


Yes, ’mid yon angry and destroying signs, 
O’er us the rainbow of thy mercy slrines, 
We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam. 
Almighty to avenge, Almightiest to redeem 1 

Such is the conclusion of the Fall 
of Jerusalem—by far the most soaring 
flight that Mr Milman has ever hith¬ 
erto sustained. As a master of the 
high, serene, antique flow of lyrical 
declamation, we are free to say, that 
we consider him as far superior to any 
Mving poet; and he should profit by 
his past experience, by devoting him¬ 
self more to the rare path in which 
nature seems to have offered him suc¬ 
cess so pre-eminent. With regard to 
the drama, much as we admire Mr 
Milman's genius, we cannot say that 
we-entertain for him any so very san¬ 
guine expectations. He is a poet 
highly refined, and sometimes his con¬ 
ceptions are profound; but lie has 
not as yet exhibited any proof of that 
noble reliance on the simplicity of na¬ 
tural associations, without which we 
cannot hope to see the slumbering 
spirit of the British stage bidden from 
its lethargy. Throughout the whole 
of his dialogue, the language is rather 
elaborately optical, and artificially 
moulded, thmlsspired by the imme¬ 
diate impulses of the 

passing sc&^sfro qualify, in some 
measure, these*remarks, it should, 
however, be held in remembrance, 
that the sacredness and dignity of the 
subject may perhaps have acted, in 
the present instance, as a species of 
more than common restraint on tlie 
flow of the poet's imagination—still 
more of his language. With every 
deduction the rigour of criticism can 
make, there still remains abundance 
Of praise, which no one can refuse to 
this performance. The highest com¬ 
pliment to the genius of the author is 
to be found, not in the admiration ex¬ 
cited by any particular passagej but in 
the deep gravity and grandeur of the 
impression which the whole tenor of 
the poem is calculated to produce. 
The Terror and the Pity which agi¬ 
tate the mind throughout the earlier 
parts of the drama are subdued and 
softened, in the closing scene, in¬ 
to a profound repose of humility and 
Christian confidence; and he that 
lays down the volume will confess, 
that Mr Milman has, in the first 
fruits of his genius, offered a noble 
sacrifice at the altar to whose service 
he has devoted Ins life. 

K 
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MR NOKT1I, 

From the perusal of “ the Monastery,” and the gratifying annunciation of an 
approaching sequel, under the title of " the Abbot,” I was lately induct'd to 
turn back to a collection of Catholic legends already introduced to your no¬ 
tice—the “ Prato Fiorito di varj Eseinpj”—and have found it to contain 
(as might be expected) a great number of stories relative to the different 
monastic orders, calculated not more for the edification of pious believers, 
than for the amusement of such infidels as may chance to have enrollrd 
themsplves among the “ lovers of hoar antiquit#," to whom, and to yourself, 
I shall make no apology for thus briefly introducing a few specimens to their 


notice. 

TALE 1 HE FIRST. 

u Of the terrible chance that befell one 
who, with evil design, took upon 
himself the religious habit." 
Marianus, in his Chronicle of the 
Minorites, relates of a certain sorry 
and wicked person, whom we shall 
name Bemardin, that, after having 
consumed his Bubstance, and wasted 
the better years of his life in vain and 
riotous living, immersed in sin and 
iniquity, under the guidance of his 
sovereign lord and master the devil, 
he was at length induced, by the sug¬ 
gestions of the same terrible potentate, 
to seek admission iotp,jthe order of 
minor friars, for the^mress purpose 
,of disturbing the peace tod contami¬ 
nating the morals of that holy brother¬ 
hood. With this view he addressed 
himself to St Anthony, who was then 
preaching at Padua, and who, having 
examined him touching his preten¬ 
sions, and finding him (as he thought) 
sufficiently apt for the sacred func¬ 
tions of the profession, received him 
accordingly, and afterwards perceiving 
him to have some knowledge of human 
sciences, constituted him a clerk, and 
took upon himself the charge of pre¬ 
paring him, by his efficacious instruc¬ 
tion and exhortation, to become a 
shining light among those of the order 
to which he had thus been admitted. 
Bemardin, on his part, pushed his 
dissimulation to the utmost extremity, 
in the semblance of devout humility 
with which he listened to the saint’s 
teaching, while he secretly plotted the 
destruction of that religion to which 
he appeared to be so zealous a convert; 
but Satan, whose jealousy is ever a- 
wake, and who began to entertain 
serious apprehensions lest the lessons 
to which he was a daily listener might, 
in the end, prevail with him to become 


a practiscr also, began to devise means 
to secure his allegiance, or at least to 
deprive St Anthony of the glory of a 
conquest, by cutting short the days of 
the sinner before he should have lived 
to extricate himself fiom the toils of 
hell, in which he had hitherto lcmain- 
ed a willing captive. He, therefore, 
infused into his ears a beginning fas¬ 
tidiousness of the religious life to which 
he had addicted himself, and a con¬ 
tempt of the instructions to which he’ 
had listened till he had almost yielded 
to the conviction they were calculated 
to produce ; and, having thus infect* d 
his mind with the desire of change, 
he at last appeared before him one 
day in the likeness of a beautiful 
horse, ornamented with the fairest 
trappings, and furnished with every 
accoutrement necessary to the equip¬ 
ment of an honourable cavalier, which, 
when the false novice saw, as he issued 
forth from his cell to cross a meadow 
that lay between it and the refectory 
of his monastery, he cast thereon an 
admiring and covetous eye, accounting 
it the best and most gallant steed that 
it had ever fallen to his lot to behold. 
Accordingly, finding himself alone and 
unobserved, he went up to the noble 
animal and began to caress him, from 
whence he fell to examine his harness 
and accoutrements, when, in a port¬ 
manteau which was appended to the 
saddle, he discovered a complete suit 
of armour, with rich vestments, suited 
to a person of honour—and hard by a 
purse fbll of golden coin. Bemardin 
marvelled greatly at the sight, and be¬ 
gan to conjecture who might be the 
fortunate, possessor of such treasure, 
whom he imagined, without douBt, to 
be some one among the honourable 
knights of the vicinage. He did not, 
however, stop long in thinking about 
it, but soon threw off the religious 
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habit in whicli lie was dad, and, re- rapture, he might win her and wear 
joicing mightily in having so unex- her as it listed him. The damsel’s 
pectedly found that which he most consent to become the bride of so rich 
desired, equipped himself speedily in and honourable a eavalier was gained 
those splendid arms, which fitted his with greater facility; and suitable ar- 
person so exactly, that they appeared rangements being made for the suc- 
to have been just fashioned, by some ceeding nuptials, a chamber was pre- 
master taylor, for his express use; as, pared forthwith, to which the false 
indeed, true it was that the infernal monk retired with his mistress, little 
artificer had so prepared them. He loath t> indulge him in anticipating < 
then sprang into the saddle right-glad- the sanction of a solemnity bhe knew * 
ly, and rode off as fast as the willing not how ineffectual, 
charger would carry him, with Bathing It was already past midnight, when 
to check his hilarity but the T appre- the deyil, who had assumed the like- 
hension of meeting, on his way, with ness of a horse to hurry the wretched 
the true owner. This apprehension Bernardin to his destruction, put on 
gradually died away, as league after the human form for the purpose of 
league vanished with unequalled ra- accomplishing his lyork, and disturbed 
piifity, from behind his tread—nor the’slumbers of mine host (but not the 
was he able, in the swiftness of his repose of the lovers) by a loud and 
course, to keep any reckoning of the impetuous knocking at the door of the 
distance measured by him, until, to hostelry; which being at length open- 
ins unutterable astonishment, he found ed by the landlord, he was immediate- 
himself, at night-fall, before the ly interrogated by the unwelcome vi- 
gates of the town of Bourgcs, in Ber- sitpr, whether it indeed was true that 
ry, having traversed, since morning, he had, the evening before, given his 
a space which it would have taken any daughter in marriage to a stranger ? 
but an infernal courser a week to per- mine host answered in the affirmative, 
form. lie entered the town, and a- whereto his new guest rejoined, “ a 
lighted at an hostelry, where he com- blessed day's work hast thou done, 
manded a good supper to be set be- friend, with this marriage—seeing 
fore him, which he ate with exceed- that thy most honourable son-in- 
ing good appetite. It chanced tliut law hath deceived thee, aud be¬ 
lie was waited on, at bis meal, by a trayed and ruined thy daughter; 
daughter of mine host, a very comely he being one of a religious order, 
damsel, whose charms made such an and incapable of contracting marriage 
impression on the senses of this car- in any manner whatsoever; whereby 
nal-ininded apostate, that he set about he bath done thee a grievous injury, 
devising how he might render them in despoiling the damsel of her chasti- 
subservient to his dishonest pleasure, ty, under false pretences. Weigh well, 
As soon as supper was ended, he there- therefore, the consequences of this 
fore sent for mine host, and began to rash deed, and resolve within th)self 
lay before him certain proposals of not to endure the so great contumely, 
.such a nature, as to offend even the which hath been thus cast upon thy 
avaricious spirit of him to whom they name and household, by a miserable 
were addressed, and to draw from him apostate, who hath broke away from 
an indignant refusal. He then cliang- his cloister, and robbed a worshipful 
cd his tone, and offered marriage, knight of his horse and armour, to- 
which was, in like manner, resisted, gether with a considerable sum of 
until his ungovLTjicd concupiscence, money, and now jggiposcs to do the 
suborning all the suggestions of hu- like to thyself, anft to murder thee, 
man prudence, as it had before stifled anil take ail that tbotl hast, and carry 
)dl remaining sense of religion, away thy daughter, whom, after lw- 

played, to his greedy eyes, ving satiated Ips carnal appetite, he 

treasures of his purse and j will complete the measure of his vil- 

teau, the sight of which finally Janies, by putting in like manner to 
wrought such a change in the setfti- death. Follow, then, my counsel, 
ments of the astonished inspector, as which I give thee as a friend, and one 
to overcome all the repugnance he felt who knows thee to be a man of worth, 
at the thoughts of delivering his be- Go up softly into the chamber, where 
loved daughter to the arms of a stran- he is now lying in bed with thy 
ger, insomuch that he exclaimed in daughter, and where thou wilt dis- 
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cover what I have said to be the truth, 
by the clerical tonsure of his head; 
and, having satisfied thyself that it is 
even as I have reported unto thee, cut 
his throat while he lies sleeping—in 
doing which, thou wilt perform only 
an act of justice on a thief and assas¬ 
sin—and one of self-defence, his de¬ 
sign being (as I have said,) to murder 
thee and thine, if not in due time pre¬ 
vented. Thou mayest afterwards, 
with a safe conscience, possess thyself 
of his horse and armour, and rich ves¬ 
tures, and money, as a compensation 
for the dishonour done to thy daugh¬ 
ter, and for her marriage-portion with 
some fitter husband. Neither ueedest 
thou fear any evil consequences to, fol¬ 
low from this action, he being a stran¬ 
ger from a far country, and utterly 
unknown in all this vicinage ; and, for 
myself, I promise to keep the secret, 
so that no man shall ever suspect what 
hath passed. Go, therefore—make no 
delay, lest he awake before thy pur¬ 
pose be accomplished.” 

Mine host gave willing car to this 
devilish counsel of the arch enemy, 
and, full of rage and indignation at 
the thoughts of the dishonour he had 
sustained, thanked his new guest for 
the advice he had given him, and beg¬ 
ged him only to wait till he had finish¬ 
ed the job, which he undertook to 
perform, even in the very form and 
method according to his instructions, 
in order that he might help him to 
bring the body when all should be ac¬ 
complished, promising him a part of 
the spoil for his reward, in so assisting 
him. The devil, with good wilier, un¬ 
dertook to await his bidding; where¬ 
upon mine host, having provided him¬ 
self with a light, and being armed with a 
butcher’s knife, well sharpened, mount¬ 
ed silently the stairs leading to the 
nuptial chamber, where he found 
Bernardin and his daughter asleep in 
each other’s arms, as the devil had 
made him suppose, and detected, in 
the clerical tondbfe, the full confirma¬ 
tion of all he had Suggested to him. A 
fresh access of rage at this' sight 
nerved his aim, and deadened his 
heart to every feeling of repugnance, 
which the thought of assassination 
might otherwise have excited. In¬ 
stantly was the knife plunged to its 
hilt in the throat of the miserable 
apostate, who died without a move¬ 
ment or a groan; and, the moment 
the deed was accomplished, mine host 
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retraced his steps, with intent to sum¬ 
mon his visiter to assist him in bury¬ 
ing the dead, according to his promise. 
But, on descending to the place where 
he had left him, to his utter dismay, 
he was not to be found. The ma¬ 
chinations of hell were already fulfill¬ 
ed, and the guilty soul of the apostate 
had no sooner escaped from his body, 
than it was caught by the expectant 
daemon, and carried away to the place 
which had long been prepared for its 
reception, in Gehenna. Mine host, 
not finding his satanic counsellor, be¬ 
came terrified at the risk of discovery, 
and hastened back to the fatal cham¬ 
ber, scarcely knowing what to do, or 
how to bestir himself in this emergen¬ 
cy. Here his amazement was re¬ 
doubled. The damsel, bathed in the 
blood of her lover, lay still asleep in 
the bed, unconscious of all that had 
happened ; but the body of the false 
monk was there no longer, and, with 
his body had vanished his arms, his 
portmanteau and gorgeous habili¬ 
ments, his purse, together with its 
contents, and every trace of all that 
had passed, except the dreadful stain of 
murder which remained on the bed, 
and the wretched consciousness of her 
dishonour, to which the unhappy dam¬ 
sel at length awoke, from that slum¬ 
ber which she could fain have wished 
to be eternal. The gallant courser, 
which had principally excited her fa¬ 
ther's cupidity, hail also disappeared 
from the stable; and the disappointed 
landlord, after revolving in his mind 
the extraordinary circumstances which 
had happened, came to the conclusion, 
that it was a trick of Satan, although 
wherefore, and to what end invented, 
it passed his comprehension to im¬ 
agine. 

After a certain space, it chanced that 
St Anthony himself passed through 
the city of Bourges, on his pilgrimage 
of good works, and tarried a while 
with mine host, who became a con¬ 
vert to his preaching, and made to 
bint one day, a full and true confes- 
shmof the homicide, describing the 
and features of the apobtatc 
jaejafy itt such a way, as to bring dis¬ 
tinctly back to the recollection of the 
holy father, the image of Bernardin, 
his late novice ; after which, the good 
saint, with the permission of his 
penitent, made the history of this mar¬ 
vellous event the subject of his pre¬ 
dication before the people, whereby 
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the hearts of many were turned to 
piety. Ilowbeit, he made revelation 
to none, of the place where it had hap¬ 
pened, or the persons concerned, the 
same remaining unknown to all men, 
until after the death of mine host and 
his daughter, who both led holy and 
religious lives from that time forth, 
and, in good time, were gathered unto 
their fathers. 


TAI.E THE SECOND. 

A lesson for Mr Braham. Wow the 
devil laughed to scorn a certain young 
monk, who delighted himself in his 
singing . 

An Abbot of Monte-Cassino, re¬ 
lates that, in his Monastery, there 
was once a youthful monk, who pos¬ 
sessed a very sweet and delectable 
voice, but vain and effeminate with¬ 
al, in which he greatly prided him¬ 
self. It happened one day, when it 
fell to his turn, at some great solem¬ 
nity, to chaunt certain antiphones and 
responses in the church, that he dis¬ 
played in his chauntxng, (with a de¬ 
sign to excite the admiration of the 
populace,) so many false graces and 
flourishes, and such abominableaSecta- 
tion, as, by Divine permission, to in¬ 
duce the devil himself to come and 
hear him, which he did, appearing be¬ 
fore him in the form of an ugly black 
child, who made mouths at Mm, and 
imitated all his contortions of voice 
and gesture, in a manner to excite the 
ridicule of all the bystanders, exclaim¬ 
ing, at the conclusion of his perform¬ 
ance, in the tone of fashionable admir¬ 
ation, (but withal laughing the while,) 
“ O hone l O canta bene ! Sing again 
monk! sing again! seeing thou art 
so excellent a singer,”—and so saying, 
clapped his hands, aud reiterated 
“ Encore 1” with such extreme noise 
and violence, that the people assem¬ 
bled, from laughing, fell at length to 
crossing themselves, and dispersing; 
till the crest-fallen performer, finding 
himself left alone, (for the devil him¬ 
self had also disappeared in the general 
confusion,) could not choose but reflect 
on the vanity which had exposed him 
to such a severe humiliation; and 
which consequently proved the cause 
of his great amendment. (A much 
worse punishment was awarded to 
another mouk, for the same fault of 
disfiguring sacred music, by his vain 
secular flourishes ; for, at the close of 


one of his mo6t brilliant falsettos, the 
devil honoured him with a visit in his 
own proper person’, and actually took 
him away in a tempest, so that he was 
never more seen by men.) 

TALE THE THIBD. 

Of a Devout Monk, who was wrapt in 
ecsta v by the singing of a Bird, and 
so continued for many years . 

A marvellous thing truly is that 
which is related by Henricus in liis 
“ Speculum Exemplorum,” where lie 
tells us how a devout and holy monk, 
reading one night in the choir, even 
until matins, with the rest of his bro¬ 
therhood, came to that verse of the 
Psalmist where he saith, Mille anm 
ante oculos tuos tanqvam dies hestema 
fjiuB prwteriit; whereat he began to 
ruminate, neither knowing, nor being 
able to comprehend, how {he thing 
should be possible. After matins were 
over, he remained in the choir alone 
to make his orisons, as was his night¬ 
ly custom, and prayed to God with 
tne utmost fervour, that he would 
vouchsafe to reveal to him in what 
manner the above text of the anointed 
prophet is to be interpreted. And, 
while he was yet persisting in this his 
devout and earnest meditation, be¬ 
hold 1 a bird of most beautiful plum¬ 
age entered, and'began to fly about 
the choir; at sight whereof tne holy 
brother was so ravished with delight, 
that he could not forbear from follow¬ 
ing it, that he might the more fully 
enjoy the contemplation of its celestial 
loveliness. The winged visitant from 
heaven (for such, undoubtedly, it was) 
seeing that his mind was so enchained, 
flew, first out of the church into the 
cloisters, and thence into a wood be¬ 
longing to the monastery, which was 
very extensive, the devout monk still 
following wherever it led him, with 
marvellous gladness of spirit, being 
. entirely absorbed in the object of bis 
pursuit; and the bird often flew so 
near to him, that he might easily have 
caught it with hia hand, if he had 
been so inclined. At last it perched 
upon the branch of a tree, where it 
began to sing a strain so divinely 
sweet, that the monk was wrapt in ecs¬ 
tasy at the contemplation of its celes¬ 
tial melody, and so remained until 
the angelic stranger, ascending into 
the air, gradually vanished from his 
sight, which was strained in following 
7 
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its Hi gilt, till it coul'l bo discerned no 
longer. Then, being recovered from 
liis ecstasy, he pensively retraced his 
steps to the monastery, which he ex¬ 
pected to reach before the hour of 
prime, supposing tliat no longer space 
had elapsed since he was first attract¬ 
ed by the object of his late contem¬ 
plation, than fioin matins to that time. 
When he reached the gate of the mo¬ 
nastery, ho found it closed, and, knock¬ 
ing, it was opened by a porter, whose 
fii'-c was unknown to him, and who 
inquired (as of a stranger) what he 
was, and wherefore he came thither. 
The monk, stupified with astonish¬ 
ment, answered, that he was the sa- 
ciistan, and that he had gone out, 
after matins, into the woods to pray, 
and was now returned, having finished 
liis devotions. At this, .the porter be¬ 
lieving that he was out of his senses, 
(ina&muqji as his person was wholly 
unknown to him, and liis vesture, al¬ 
though that which appertained to his 
older, very old and threadbare), asked 
if lie knew him ?—to which the monk 
having answered in the negative, the 
porter rejoined, “ knowest thou, then, 
who is abbot of this our monastery, 
who is the prior, and who the cel¬ 
larer?’’ The monk replied that he, well 
knew them all, naming by their names, 
each and every one of them, in order, 
together with all the other brethren of 
the monastery who were his contem¬ 
poraries, not doubting that they were 
.-ill tqually known to the inquirer, al¬ 
though he wei e himself a stranger to 
him. But the porter only shook his 
head, thinking himself confirmed in 
the opinion he had begun to entertain, 
and the monk was more and more 
astonished at his apparent ignorance. 

At last, he demanded admission to the 
father abbot, to whose cell the por¬ 
ter conducted him accordingly ; but, 
when he entered, his amazement was 
beyond measure increased, on seeing 
the seat of hit holy father occupied 
by one an entire btrangcr to him, who 
(having been informed by the porter 
of what hud passed at the gate) ad- 
diessed him by asking who he was, 
and whither he was bound, and what 
were that abbot, and those monks, 
whose names he had uttered. Where¬ 


to the monk replied, that he marvelled 
exceedingly at the greatness of the 
change which had been wrought dur¬ 
ing that night, in the short space since 
he had chaunted his matins in com¬ 
pany with that same abbot, and those 
same monks, whose names he again 
repeated. The abbot, then, meditating 
on what he had heard, called to inind 
the name of that holy father, and some 
of those of the brotherhood, which he 
had seen recorded in the annals of the 
monastery ; and who had all been dead 
three hundred years, and were buried 
in the cemetery. At the same time 
the devout monk himself, from com¬ 
paring the present state and appear¬ 
ance of the monastery, which had been 
greatly altered since he left it, and the 
change which lud taken pheo in all 
its inhabitants, with his recollection of 
what had passed, was gradually brought 
to the persuasion that he had, by the 
Divine permission, been entranced dur¬ 
ing some long and uncertain period of 
time, whereof no account could he 
rendered. He then related to the ab¬ 
bot and all the monks (who were by 
this time assembled) the circumstance 
of that heavenly bird, and of liis ecs¬ 
tasy, and of the contemplation he had 
enjoyed of its divine melody, and how 
he had been led thereto by that verse 
of the Psalm above-mentioned; from 
all which it fully appeared, that lie 
had remained so entranced during the 
whole of the aforesaid space of three 
hundred years, without tasting earth¬ 
ly nourishment. So, when lie had 
made an end of relating what had be¬ 
fallen him, the abbot and monks, one 
by one, embraced him, with many 
tears, and much consolatory reflection, 
looking upon him as a thing rather of 
lieav only than of human nature, inas¬ 
much us all that he spoke seemed to 
be of divine purport, and such as 
miraculously to inspire his hearers with 
devotional rapture. Soon afterwards, 
the holy brother, having received all 
the sacraments, piously rendered back 
his soul to the Lord, anil departed that 
he .night enjoy in heaven, through all 
eternity, that angelic melody, whereof 
a foretaste on earth had been so mar¬ 
vellously afforded unto him. 
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FIY-FISUINO IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 

“ Pray, Sir, by your good favour, do you call, Sir, 
Your occupation a mistery ? 

Ay, Sir, a niibtery" -. - 

Measure for Measure. 


MR EDITOR, 

A sort of garrulity seems to be the 
. privilege of anglers. From old Isaac 
Walton in print, down to my old pre¬ 
ceptor in propria persona, a kind of 
quiet fluency, like one of those de¬ 
lightful deep streams that glide on so 
strongly yet so gently, and the surface 
of which, when free from “ curl" dur¬ 
ing the intermissions of the breeze, is 
so pleasantly dimpled with quickly 
succeeding eddies, seems to be the lot 
of those who have spent many a happy 
hour in this best of sports. With us, 
the faculty of fighting our battles o’er 
again is developed in full perfection— 
and not less so the power of anticipating 
those mighty approaching events which 
with anglers cast their shadows so far 
before. I know, that at tlio moment 
I am writing Cheviot is two feet deep 
in snow, ami the cairns on the sum¬ 
mits of the Simonside-ridge invisible; 
yet this hardly a jot abates the elas¬ 
ticity of feeling with which I contem¬ 
plate the feats to be performed on the 
approaching season, or recall the par¬ 
ticulars of those I am about to dilate 
upon. 

In the details of angling there is a 
pleasure which only anglers know ; 
and 1 believe the best mode" of con¬ 
veying ‘the few remarks I have to 
make, will be to give a sketch of an 
expedition made last year to Harbottle 
on the Coquet, in company with a 
skilful and intelligent friend. If the 
reflections shall chance to turn out to 
be more interesting than the facts, it 
will only shew that my theory is more 
perfect than my practice—a thing very 
possible, considering the many fireside 
as well as waterside lectures which my 
tutor gave me. Peace be to bis ashes! 
He was one of the most accomplished 
fly-fishers Northumberland ever pro¬ 
duced. I preserve alight rod of his— 
one of those old-fashioned black rods, 
in two pieces—with as much venera¬ 
tion as your countrymen cap do the 
claymore of Kobert the Bruce. 

With this rod, and a common trout- 
fly, he once killed a salmon upwards 
of eighteen pounds weight. It was 


under * In wick-bridge, and half the 
town witnessed the death. What a 
moment! No angler, in such a tri¬ 
umph, fvould have changed places with 
the duke whose towers overlooked the 
scene of action. For months after, as 
I have been told, in all companies of 
piscatory admixture, the fly was in¬ 
quired for, and exhibited, with the 
characteristic introduction of—" This, 
gentlemen, is the little fellow that did 
the deed." I seldom, for obvious rea¬ 
sons, use this rod—but let not its an¬ 
tique fashion cast any doubt on its ex¬ 
cellence. It is a real fly-rod—none of 
your top-heavy things, such as I have 
seen in the land Of Cockaigne—(all the 
angling ideas of which celebrated place, 
I thank Heaven, I have been so well 
brought up as utterly to despise)— 
lumbering, awkward, and stiff; and 
which might possibly do to “ troll ” 
for pike, if they would do for any 
thing.—But I must begin my narra¬ 
tive, and in some form. 

It was with this rod in my hand, on 
a fine morning on the 2(ith May, that 

I set out with my friends R-from 

the village of Harbottle, to which wo 
had walked from Rotlibury the even¬ 
ing before, towards Shilmore, where 
we were to commence the day's sport. 
The morning, however, was one of 
those that, to the experienced eye, be¬ 
token the probability of too much sun 
and too little wind. Cool as the at¬ 
mosphere was, ‘we began to feel the 
beams before wc reached the Wedder- 
loup. The Coquet here, for the space 
of a couple of hundred yards, appears 
to have literally bored and scooped a 
way through the granite barriers to its 
progress. A^the Wedder-loup, as it 
is called, the stream may be stepped 
with a tolerably easy stride. This, 
however, is rendered somewhat awful 
by the gulf just below the pass, into 
which the river rushes with a trifling 
fall; and where, from its depth, the 
waters seem, even in the clearest wea¬ 
ther, of a dark brown, almost black 
colour. Above this pass, the hills for 
the most part come down to the wa- 
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ter's edge—the course of the river pre¬ 
senting but few of those beautiful and 
comparatively fertile “ haughs," the 
common ornaments even of the wildest 
streams. We soon reached the ut¬ 
most point of our destination, where 
“ Coquet at Shilmore did embrace his Ouse, 
As being near akin to his fair spouse; 

For Usway is a Kid latter by birth”——. 

Marriage of the Coquet and Alteine. 

It would be useless to describe to 
anglers, and impossible to those who 
are not anglers, the eager, almost pal¬ 
pitating sensation, with which even 
old fishers begin to arrange their tackle 
at the waterside. She was in tolerably 
good trim—a little too clear for a clear 
day; and the wind blowing gently 
from the south, shewed, as the morn¬ 
ing advanced, symptoms of dying a- 
way. Having agreed, however, to pass 
each other after every three streams, 
we set briskly to work, at about three 
quarters past eight, fishing down the 
river. 

I soon found that they fought shy, 
and that it was necessary to fish very 
“ fine and far off;” and when we re¬ 
joined to hold a council of war be¬ 
tween ten and eleven, we found that 
our fish were few, and not large—-and 
that, as the sun became more meri¬ 
dian, the chances of immediate sport 
evidently decreased. We began to 
look rather black, and to think that 
this was to be worse than “ the woful 
Wednesday s of the Wreigb-hill,” a 
traditionary day of disaster in Coquet- 
dale. I 9aw that, under the circum¬ 
stances of the case, it was lost labour 
to fish the streams, the trout in them 
rising shyly, and these little better 
than “ pipeheads,” as the small fry 
are technically termed. The only 
chance of any diversion was to wait 
for the breeze, and, during the pre¬ 
valence of the ** curl" upon their sur¬ 
face, to fish the jxmls, keeping as much 
. aa possible out of sight, and using the 
finest flies. In this service I employ¬ 
ed some dressed for me by your cele¬ 
brated Ilawson of Friucq's-street, put¬ 
ting on, besides my usual establish¬ 
ment of “ black and red,” a brown 
fly, woodcock-wing, and hare’s-foot- 
body, I think, with a single turn of 
tinsel, recommended to me by that 
experienced artificer. 

Many anglers, I know, will toss 
their heads at the phrase, “ usual es¬ 
tablishment of black and red." Let 
them do so. As to the representative 


system of fly-fishing being’ of any su¬ 
perior utility, I, for one, beg to de¬ 
clare my utter scepticism. Were I to 
adopt any complicated theory of chang¬ 
ing flies, it should rather lie that of 
interpreting dreams contradiction. I 
am of the faction of your correspondent 
from Abcrfoyle. Over and over again 
have I killed trout, and seen trout 
killed, with a fly as different from that 
upon the water as night is from day, 
and this not unfrequently at the very 
moment when the water-fly was flut¬ 
tering cross the pool in perfect se¬ 
curity from attack. This opinion is 
now so general, that there is scarcely 
a Northumberland fisher, perhaps, who 
does not make black and red flies the 
foundation, at least, of his tackle. 
The red is cochshackle-body, with a 
woodcock-wing—the black, green plo¬ 
ver’s tuft, with a light starling’s-wing 
feather. Many a wager, weight against 
weight, has my old master won fish¬ 
ing with plain black and red. I have 
certainly deviated so far from this 
plan as to put on a third experimental 
fly ; but I cannot say that the results 
have produced in me any greater re¬ 
spect for those Martinets, who glory 
in a catalogue of flies as long as the 
a^my-lifat. I must own, I am never 
so convinced of the truth of the “ pi- 
ya /3i0.4«v p:ytt jutjtav," as when I 
see a huge fishing-book, containing 
feathers and furs of greater variety of 
hues than Joseph’s coat ever exhibited. 

The grand fault of the fly-fishing of 
this district, and of Coquetdale m par¬ 
ticular, is the propensity to an exclu¬ 
sive preference of the streams. This, 
no doubt, arises chiefly from their 
abundance and beauty; and also from 
the circumstance of the trout of the 
Coquet being for the most part only 
of middling size, which description of 
fish is generally to be found in great¬ 
est numbers in the streams; but an 
accomplished pool-fisher will find his 
account in exercising his art here. 
Large fish, though comparatively a 
li**le hre, are yet to be had in every 
part of this river, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of that remarkable 
rocky pass, the Thrum at liothbury, 
where trout from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches long have frequently been 
taken. In the vicinity of lakes, where 
large fish are common, the native ang¬ 
ler, in a certain degree, despises the ri¬ 
ver-trout, and fishes pools rather than 
streams, with a view to size and not 
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to number. During a day's fishing in 
the river of St John, I observed that 
my guide, Hewetson of Keswick, 
(whom, by the bye, I would recom¬ 
mend to all lakers as an excellent pis¬ 
catory Cicerone,) was exclusively in¬ 
dent upon the “dubs,” as he called 
them. 

In the continued discouraging pos¬ 
ture of our affairs, II- and I de¬ 

termined that (after having taken a 
slight luncheon, with a taste of some¬ 
thing which even the ensign himself 
would have pronounced palatable) he 
should spend an hour in trying min¬ 
now, whilst I lay bye for a little. 

' He is not arainnow-fisher con ainore, 
and only succeeded in raising and 
hooking four or five good sized trout.— 
“ I wish we had our triend who was 
here last week.”—Better help could 
not have been desired, for I believe 
his pre-eminence, as a minnow-fisher, 
is known on the Coquet, from Thirle- 
morc to Warkworth. He generally 
fishes up the stream, pitching the 
minnow with a long line, and an al¬ 
leviation of fall quite unusual, and 
keeping out of sight of his game with 
unequalled management. Every min¬ 
now-fisher has a favourite arrangement 
of tackle, and infinite are the combi¬ 
nations of hooks, from two, even up 
to eight.—My friend, I believe, pre¬ 
fers simplicity; and, for the deeps, 
uses only a single long-shanked hook. 
The bail) is brought out at the lawl 
of the minnow, the hook being inserted 
about the middle, anil part of the shank 
left untied, to steady the tail, which 
covers it. This method may certainly 
be good, inasmuch as the trout always 
dashes at the head of the bait. A good 
deal of time however must he given. 

It was now getting towards four 
o’clock, and the aspect of the day had 
changed materially. A fresh breeze, 
from the west, ft curled" the faces of 
the pools at intervals ; the small fly 
left off “ flirting and rising the sun 
became shadowed with passing clouds, 
and we marked one or two large fish 
take * the water-fiy decidedly. The 
Coquet is what is here, not unhappily 
termed a “ petted, wafer,’" the “ seed'* 
generally coming on and going off with 
most capricious suddenness. The sport 
however, now commenced in a way I 
have not oft$n seen—at least, not so 
often as I could have wished. Whe¬ 
ther on ]K)ol or stream, whenever a 
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puff of wiml bh'vv, success became ab¬ 
solutely certain. 

I now begin to led the strap of my 
“ creel” gall my shoulder. 1 shifted 
it; paused; looked at the joints of 
my rod, and the barbs of my hooks ; 
and set to again, biting my lip, w ith 
an elation—a healthful bounding of 
the spirit, which every angler has flit 
with in ye or less of intensity. The 
vicissitudes of fly-fishing are amusing 
and frequent, from the ill licacy of the 
means depended upon. I was just 
about to pass It——, who was fishing 
a long “ slack,” when a trout, of from 
fourteen to sixteen inches, anil another 
of smaller dimensions, took his flies, 
nearly at the same moment. He soon 
began to find he had something on his 
hands. He was on the brae, or steep 
side of the water. His rod li-nt 
shrewdly, and, after a little play, it 
was evident that the prudent way was 
to cross the water, and land them on 
the shelving side, lie had moved up 
as far as ho could to avoid slackening 
the line, and was just taking the 
plunge, as easily as possible, into a 
rather awkward de pth, win n the hook¬ 
ed trout, making a violent lutih, as 
sailors call it, the “ slip-lini*,” which 
was old, gave way, and with ifr went 
fish, gut, and- flies. 'I’lic Mists its of 
Angling, with wood-cuts by Bewick, 
(who is himself a keen fisher) would 
be a pretty work. It is unnecessary 
to give the di tails of the sport that 
followed. The fish, became more shy 
again towards six o’clock, when, npen 
comparing notes, each found he had 
got as many as he could conveniently 
carry, having yet to return two links 
or more upon none of the best of 
tracks. 

As II-was slipping on the last 

leather which bound togctlnr the 
pieces of his rod, we w ere appro relied 
by some one wiili rod and pinuier, 
apparently bent upon the same spelt 
that vvb h.yl bun. He was an old 
umu, but his firm step, amongst the 
loose shingles, sun-burnt face, and dis¬ 
tinct voice, proved that his siungth 
was not in accordance with his years. 

“ A stalwart Tinkler wight was he. 

That weel could mend a pot or pan, 1 

Aji’ deftly Wull could throw aflee. 

An’ neatly weave die willow wan.” 

Lay of the Rerdieakr MhrtireL~ 

lie was in clogs, coarse grey jacket, 
and flapped hat. It was Ned Allan 
S 
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tlie weaver, a namesake of the Wull 
alluded to in the stanza. “ Guid day 
to ye, Gentlemen.” “ Good day, what 
sport?” “ I’ve deun gay cannily the 
afterncun,” (opening his pannier). 
“ So have we ; we’re going down to 
Harbottle”—“ Surely.—Ye’ll be stop- 
pin at Tommy Commons I reckon ?” 
“ Yes, and if you stop there, you 
shall not want a glass after your day’s 
work—What sort of fishing is there be¬ 
tween tins and llothbury ?—We fish 
down to-morrow .”—“ Tnank ye kind¬ 
ly—ye maun begin below the Squire’s 
Preserve, ye ken, and fish down by 
Ilolystaen, and there away, an’ I 
warraud ye’ll come on gaily.—They’ve 
no netted here yet the year ,’’—“ Net¬ 
ted !” to cut short all intermission— 
we learned from Ned, that it was the 
aunual custom of a great man in this 
quarter, to sweep the nettable parts of 
the Coquet to a large extent. I am 
(I trust) an orthodox church of Eng¬ 
land man, with as much zeal for her 
usages as generally falls to the lot of 
a layman; but I must confess, I never, 
in my life, felt my dislike to popery so 
strong as at that moment. Nor can 
it “ sink in my head,” that because 
a stream runs through a corner, or forms 
a bodndary of a man’s estate, he has 
therefore an equitable gentlemanly 
right to destroy the fish by wholesale 
for seven miles round. A few years 
ago, another worthy chose, by way of 
variety, to put pike into the river; 
but this scheme, luckily, was as absurd 
as it was illiberal. Who, “ In the 
name of fresh cod," would expect these 
destroyers to thrive, in a stream that 
hardly has a weed in it from the source 
to the sea. He might as well have pu£ 
in lobsters, but even this would not 
have been quite original. To say the 
truth, we have made little progress in 
Northumberland in improving the 
breed of our fish. The little river 
Pont possesses a stock of remarkably 
fine trout, which, when .dressed, cut 
as red as any lake-trout I ever saw— 
but no attempts have been made to in¬ 
troduce them elsewhere. 

Having supplied Ned with some 
silk-worm-gut, we left him, and made 
the best of our way to a late dinner. 
This old man was, in his day, famous 
for being the most expert eel-spgarer 
^of all Coquet-dale. It was, as I have 
often heard, a treat to see the admi¬ 
rable skill with which he struck, and 
the still more surprising energy with 


which he followed up an unsuccessful 
blow. Once, in the very tempest and 
whirlwind of his passion, pursuing a 
large eel down a pool, he fairly level¬ 
led with the ground, or rather water, 
an old acquaintance of mine, who had 
not got out of the way in time. Luck-» 
ily, however, the leg was not touched 
by the points of the Jive-taid hislu, 
which Allan was nourishing and 
launching with incredible activity. 

“ Linny Wunters ! ye sud steud far¬ 
ther aff, man !’’ was all he said, in his 
rapid smothered voice, still following 
up the devoted eel. It died at tlie 
bottom of the pool, and with it, Ned’s 
irritability, who then came back witli 
a face of real concern to inquire into 
the mishap. 

We soon dined; and, taking our 
bottle up the hill behind the public- 
house, we arranged our artificial moths 
for half an hour's sport in the twi¬ 
light, sitting amongst the ruins of the 
castle. Round the wooded crag on 
which they stand, the Coquet boils 
impetuously over a fine rocky channel; 
and here we drank “ better luck still,” 
and talked of the fishing in Ileedwa- 
ter, over which the sun was then be¬ 
ginning to decline. This was a proli¬ 
fic theme for R-, and would have 

outlasted another bottle—if we had 
had one. 

“ Sweet Reed, since I lost die lov’d sound 
gf thy river. 

My current of life has run d.ukly and wild. 
But still in mem’ry, as freshly as ever. 

Arc the charms of thy vale, as in spring¬ 
time they smil’d; 

And tho’ now iny winter is coming upon me. 
Oh! how would it thrill me to gaze on thee 
yet— 

To revisit die first scenes of pleasure that 
won me. 

And feel once again what I cannot forget.” 

It is now, I believe, high time to 
conclude; yet a word or two before 
we go, on the tendency to cruelty, of 
which our recreation is accused by 
certain refined and accomplished per- 
soi s. This is a heavy charge, and 
what provokes one most is, that it 
comes chiefly from the mouths of 
what are called wilt educated people. 

These ladies and gentlemen must 
always pass for great authorities; and 
very properly so, inasmuch as they 
can lay you down the eommoA-place 
mode of thinking upon almost every 
subject (angling amongst the rest), 
after the manner of that highly useful 
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anil laudable compendium, a Pocket 
Encyclopaedia. I have no room for 
lengthened argument, nor, on this oc¬ 
casion, is it much needed. Be it suf¬ 
ficient to say, that the pleasure of 
angling, like that of many other pas¬ 
times, depends principally upon that 
peculiar excitement whicn the play 
of chances always affords. In addi¬ 
tion to this, it possesses more than any 
other sport, the delight inseparable 
from pursuits which are followed a- 
midst rural scenery. The death of 
the animals pursued is as much as 
possible kept out of sight, and, ex¬ 
cepting as far as it is connected with 
their capture, rather detracts from the 
sportsman’s satisfaction than other¬ 
wise. It is with no unmixed feeling 
that we are sometimes startled by the 
happing of a large trout, recently put 
into our pannier. The objectors to 
angling do not pretend to say, that fish 
arc* not to be killed for food, and, al¬ 
lowing this, they allow every thing. 
It is not, I repeat, in the actual death 
of the fish that we delight; and we 
know, that they suffer no more pain 
when taken by a fly or minnow, than 
when obtained by night-lines, nets, 
lime, and coculus indicus, the means 
resorted to by the licensed purveyors 
for educated sentimentalists, who “ sit 
at good men’s feasts, and wipe their 
eyes of tears that sacred pity hath en¬ 
gendered.” 

The love of field-sports has not 
been implanted without a reason. We 
are frequently injured by the omission 
of exercise—hardly ever by its use. 
Labour, -'‘healthful labour, still passes 
for an evil. Do wc not talk of taking 
“ pains and trouble ,” and of “ labour-4 
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ing under" this or that? Nay, the 
etymological meaning of the very word 
indolence is the negation of grief! 
Whatever helps to wean us from this 
aversion to action is eminently useful. 
Let all sons of sentimental mothers, 
and nephews of blue-stocking aunts, 
remember this—especially if they be 
of weak digestion, or inclining to the 
rickett; Let them prefer the smooth 
green margin and speckled inhabitants 
of the Stream, to the baize and ivory- 
fish of the card-table. Let them adopt 
the fishing-rod, and after a hard days 
work in “ the Shallow rivers, by whose 
falls melodious birds sing madrigals,” 
which Sir Hugh Evans seems to have 
been so fond of, they may amuse them¬ 
selves with the paper against angling 
by Mr Leigh Hunt, whose notion of 
it is about as correct as his idea of a 
Northumberland trout-stream, which 
he draws from the Serpentine River, 
or of a Scottish or Cumberland lake, 
which he imagines to be something 
very like the canal in St James’s Park. 
After fishing Six miles of water, let 
them smile at the Cockney supposi¬ 
tion of angling dispensing with loco¬ 
motion ; after lugging home six dozen 
of trout, let them laugh at the “ Print¬ 
er,” and his “ glorious nibbleand 
when they read about the dreaming 
patience ef anglers, let them, if they 

{ (lease, get out of all patience. But 
et no sportsman keep a conscience to 
be alarmed by shallow, sickly, senti¬ 
mentalities, more mawkishly insipid 
than a bad fig, and not worth a fig 
either good or bad.—Wishing you, Mr 
North, much sport this season, I am, 
&c. D. T. 

j, Newcastle , March 1 , 1820. 
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Account of the death of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy , eldest son of the Con¬ 
queror. 1134. 4 

In the year 1134, the Empress Matil¬ 
da brought forth a son, whom she 
named Geoffrey. On which account 
King Henry passed over into Norman¬ 
dy, and there tarried for joy of his 
grandchild. About the same time 
the bishop of Landaff, and Gilbert, 
bishop of London, died on their way 
to Rome. In the same year, after 


that our Lord Jesus Christ, who will- 
eth that none should perish, had 

g iven ample leisure of repentance and 
umiliation unto Duke Robert—to 
wit, a thirty years space of seclusion 
ftora the things of tne world in im¬ 
prisonment—he, the said duke, never¬ 
theless, abused the grace of God, swell¬ 
ing with pride, and giving vent to the 
sp&it of detraction, and malediction, 
and complaint, when he hail far better 
have submitted himself to the divine 
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will, with obi thence and earnest sup¬ 
plications, as is befitting to pile long 
affliettd and already advanced in 
years; and whom it would have be¬ 
come rather in tears to have said, 
“ Deservedly do 1 suffer these things, 
yea, evni heavier sufferings have I 
merited, who, when in the Holy 
Land, shook oil' from iny neck the 
yoke of the Lord, which is pleasant, 
and his burthen, which is light, and 
obstinately refused the high privileges 
which Heaven offered unto me.” No¬ 
thing like this was heard to proceed 
out of the mouth of that arrogant man. 
Now it happened upon a certain festi¬ 
val, when the King, (who was accus¬ 
tomed courteously to send for his bro¬ 
ther’s use cloth of the same sort that 
his own robes were made of, when¬ 
ever he himself put on a new one,) 
designed to clad himself in a new 
scarlet gown, meet for the occasion, 
that, in trying to put the hood over 
his head, he found it was made too 
narrow, and a single stitch gave way 
in the trial, upon which, laying it 
aside, he said, <e Let this be sent to 
my brother, for his head is smaller 
than mine.” But, when the gown 
was brought to Duke Robert, lie un¬ 
luckily discovered the broken stitch, 
which had escaped unnoticed through 
the inattention of the taylor, and had 
never been sewed up. Upon which 
the duke said, “ Whence came this 
fracture ?” And, when the messenger 
had 1 elated to him exactly all that had 
occurred, the duke, like one deeply 
wounded, exclaimed in his rage, “ Woe 
is me ! woe is me ! Seeing that I have 
lived too long already, why should I 
drag out this miserable life any far¬ 
ther. Lo! even my brother, he, who 
hath so traitorously supplanted me, 
being younger by birth than I am, 
and a lazy clerk also; who hath un¬ 
justly seated himself on my throne, 
and thrust me into a dungeon, and 
deprived me of’ sight—me, who have 
obtained so much glory by deeds of 
arms—now holds me so cheap and 
vile, that he hath sent to me, as to his 
prebendary, or beadsman, bis old and 
unstitchea garments, by way of alms¬ 
giving." And, thus exclaiming, he 
fell withal into an- extreme passion of 
tears and lamentation, and vowed that 
lie would eat no more; nor would he 
t ver agrtin either eat or drink, but ac¬ 
tually suffered starvation, so furious 
was his blind rage against his own 
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person. When the King was inform¬ 
ed of his death, he was little grieved 
thereat, but ordered the corpse to be 
interred with honour in the conventu¬ 
al church of Gloucester, At this time 
also the Empress, daughter of the 
King, lay in great extremity of danger 
in consequence of her difficult child¬ 
birth ; but, being a prudent matron, 
distributed with a liberal hand her 
treasures among widows, orphans, 
churches, and monasteries, and so es¬ 
caped the peril of death. 

The Battle of the Standard. 11S8. 

While King Stephen was fully oc¬ 
cupied in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, the King of Scots led a very 
numerous army into Northumberland, 
which the northern nobles, following 
the command and admonitions of 
Thurston, Archbishop of Y'ork, and 
having planted the royal standard at 
North Allcrton, vigorously opposed. 
The chief of those who were thus en¬ 
gaged, were William Earl of Albe¬ 
marle, William Earl of Nottingham, 
Walter le Espeke, and Gilbert de 
Lacy. The Archbishop being pre¬ 
vented by illness from attending in 
person, sent in his stead Ralph, bishop 
of Durham, to animate the people, 
who, taking his station in the midst 
of the army, upon a commanding spot, 
addressed them with the following 
exhortation. “ Renowned English 
Chieftains of the race of Normandy, 
which hath made the power of France 
to tremble before its stifhdard—ye by 
whom England was made captive anil 
humbled, under whom the rich land 
of Apulia has attained new emin¬ 
ence, and to whom the famous Jeru¬ 
salem and thrice noble Antioch, have 
both subjected themselves; Scotland, 
which is your own by ancient sub¬ 
mission, now endeavours to repel you 
with the arms of sudden invasion, 
better suited to idle brawls than seri¬ 
ous conflict. Let it, therefore, be no 
cause of fear, but rather of shame, 
that they whom we formerly sought 
out and found in their own country, 
and conquered there, have now (mad 
and intoxicated) changed the scene of 
action, and dare to affront us on this 
soil of ours. Now this, as your spi¬ 
ritual leader, I announce to you, being 
by divine providence ordained; that 
they, who have in this realm violated 
the temples of the most High, have 
polluted bis altars, and slain his priest, 
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and have spared neither children nor 
women with child, are doomed within 
the same to pay the fit penalty of their 
atrocious actions. liaise up your 
minds, therefore, ye gentlemen of 
England, and go forth, under the 
auspices of the all-knowing God, to 
crush your invaders, doubting no¬ 
thing. Your bosoms are guarded fay 
the breast-plate, your heads by the 
helmet, your legs by the greaves, and 
your entire body by the warlike 
shield] nor can the enemy find a place 
uncovered, whereon to strike. Why 
therefore do ye hesitate, like men de¬ 
void of courage? But even while I 
yet speak, the enemy, rushing on us, 
put an end to my speaking. They 
come in disorder, like a host of tu¬ 
multuous barbarians; and the sight is 
pleasing to me. If any of you, then, 
should fall, fighting for his king and 
country, we here absolve him from 
all the consequences of sin, in the 
name of the Father, whose creatures, 
in faith, these invaders have most 
horribly slaughtered — of the Son, 
whose altars they have defiled—and of 
the Holy Ghost, whose grace they 
have, by their enormous crimes, set at 
nought and despised." Whereto the 
whole multitude of the English people 
there assembled made response, and 
Ihc hills and mountains reverberated 
Amen. 

Then the Scots Highlanders, hearing 
the clamour, set up a loud shout, after 
the manner of women; but their 
noise and clamour were soon lost in 
the fury of the strife, and the dreadftd 
rushing together of the conflicting ar¬ 
mies. The men of Lothian, who had' 
with difficulty obtained from the king 
the honour of striking the first blow, 
with a power of arrows and very long 
spears furiously fell upon the heavy 
armed English cavalry, who presented 
to their assault, as it were, a wall of 
iron, firm and impenetrable. But the 
English archers, mixed with the horse¬ 
men, raising a cloud of arrows over 
the Scots, pierced those who were un¬ 
armed, on whom they lighted. For 
the whole host of English and flower 
of Normandy, forming a circle around 
the standard, remained immoveable, 
as though immoveable; and the leader 
of the men of Lothian being pierced 
with an arrow, his whole band was 
immediately put to flight. For the 
most high God was displeased with 
them, wherefore all their power, 


broken like the web of a spider, per¬ 
ished and melted away. Which the 
main body of the Scots, while fighting 
hard on the oilier side, beholding, fail¬ 
ed in courage, and betook itself to 
flight without delay. But the king’s 
guard, which he had formed out of 
the men of divers nations, as soon as 
they saw this, began to fly, at first 
step by atop, afterwards in confusion ; 
which the mends of the king behold¬ 
ing, forced him to mount his horse 
aad fly. In the mean time his son, 
like a courageous commander, not at 
all minding the flight of others, and 
eager only for glory, made a violent 
■attack on the host of the enemy, al¬ 
though his forces were by no means 
able to resist heavy-armed horsemen. 
But at length, by the force of the 
armed men, they were fain to attempt 
a flight less annoying than resistance, 
and were disgracefully dispersed in 
the woods. It is said, that eleven 
thousand Scots were slain, besides 
those who were found mortally 
wounded among the standing corn 
and woods ; while our men had a glo¬ 
rious victory, almost without shedding 
of blood. Among all the horsemen, 
a brother of Gilbert de Lacy alone 
was found slain. This battle was 
fought in the month of August, by 
the men of the provinces north of 
Humber. 

What things happened to Thomas of 
Canterbury, on a Tuesday. 

We know not by what chance it fell 
out, that many wonderful things hap¬ 
pened to St Thomas on a Tuesday. On 
Tuesday, that is the day of St Tho¬ 
mas the apostle, he was born, on ac¬ 
count of which he was named Thomas 
in baptism, according to a vow made 
by his mother. And he, fortunately, 
entered into the world on the day de¬ 
dicated by the heathens to their god 
Mors, as one destined to fight battles 
against the devils; inasmuch as Mara 
is, according to the poets, called the 
god of war. For the whole life of the 
blessed St Thomas, according to those 
words in Job, “ The life of man is a 
warfare upon earth,'’-—was a continu¬ 
ance of war against the enemy. Oii a 
Tuesday he also suffered; and on a 
Tuesday he was translated: So that 
the day which conferred on him his 
greatest glory, was also the sera of his 
passion. On Tuesday the nobles Sat 
at Northampton and reviled him ; on 
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Tuesday the Lord appeared to him at Item, Whatsoever laymen may have 
Pontintr, saying, " Thomas, Thomas, given during their lifetime, or alicnat- 
my church shall be glorified in thy ed by whatsoever title, although they 
bloodalso, on Tuesday, he return- may be said to have been usurers, shall 
ed from banishment; and on Tuesday not be revoked. But what goods be 
he gained the palm of martyrdom. It found at their death unalienated, if 
also happened, beyond human fore- they be proved to have been usurers 
sight, by the peculiar providence of at the time of their death, shall be 
God, that on the same day of the confiscated. 

week, many years afterwards, the bo- Also, That if any man shall liavc 
som of earth received King Henry, died in possession of any mortgaged 
under whom he suffered ; but these estate, out of which he has already 
things will hereafter be related in their received what was due to him, his 
own places. portion shall return free to the mort- 

—— gager and his heirs. And the same shall 

Liberties of the Church of iVor- be as to the shares of his wife and chil- 
mandy. dren after their deaths. For if any one 

About the same time (1190) the shall have been carried away by sud- 
Church of God in Normandy was den death, or any accident whatever, 
freed from its lasting yoke of servitude, so as to be prevented from disposing of 
under the assent and ordering of the his goods, the distribution thereof 
famous King Richard. shall be made by authority of the 

1 *•%, It was determined, and grant- Church. The same shall be done with 
ed by the king, That no clerks shall the portions of his wife and sons after 
be seised on by the secular power, ex- his death, 
cept for murder, theft, arson, and —— 

suchhke monstrous crimes; and that. Apparition of St Thomas to the 
it they be called for by the ecclesiasti- gai[ors on f oard the R al y esseL 
cal judges, they shall be delivered up 

without delay or resistance, to be tried In the same year (1190) when the 
in an ecclesiastical court. fleet of the king of England, troubled 

Item, That all causes concerning with many dangers of the sea, was 
breach of trust, and perjury, shall be sailing towards Lisbon, and had pass- 
under the jurisdiction of an ecclesias* ed Britany, having Finisterre on their 
tical court. left hand, and the great sea over which 

Item, That all cases concerning men pasS to Jerusalem on the right, 
dowry or marriage-gifts, when move- and had passed Poictou and Gascony 
able goods a^e required, are to be re- on the left, and had entered into the 
ferred to the Church. Spanish Sea; on the day of the Aseen- 

Itcm, All abbots, priors, or abbesses, sion of our Lord, a fierce tempest at- 
sliall be chosen with the consent of tacked the fleet, and the ships were 
the bishop of the diocese in the con- Separated from one another in a mo- 
ventical church. ment. And while the tempest raged. 

Also, There shall be no recognition and all were calling on the Lord in 
in the secular court in cases where ec- their tribulation, the blessed martyr, 
clesiastics shall be able to prove, either Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by deed or in any other manner, that visibly appeared three times to three 
property has been bestowed for charit- several persons in the ship of the 
able purposes ; but they shall be re- Londoners, saying, “ Be not afraid, 
mitted to the ecclesiastical judges. for I, and the holy martyr Edmund, 
Item, Distributions of things left by and St Nicholas the confessor, are ap- 
will shall be made under the authority pointed by the Lord defenders of this 
of the choi $%; nor shall the tenth part, flet of the king of England. And if 
as formerly,^be subtracted. the men and captains of this fleet will 

Item, Concerning the possessions of keep themselves from evil doings, and 
ecclesiastics, even though it should do penance for their former sins, the 
appear that they have been usurers. Lord will give them a safe journey, and 
and by whatever means they may have their steps shall be directed in the right 
come to their death, nothing apper- way." These things having been thrice 
taibs to the secular power, but they repeated and heard, St Thomas vanish- 
shall be distributed in works of cha- ed, and immediately the storm ceased, 
rity, by the auth ority of the bishop* There were in mat ship, William 
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Fitz-Osbert, and Godfrey, a goldsmith, 
and with them many citizens of Lon¬ 
don, who soon passed Lisbon and the 
Cape of St Vincent, and canic near the 
city Silva, which was then the farthest 
Christian city of Spain, and os yet but 
a novice in the faith of Christ, as hav¬ 
ing been made a Christian city but 
the year before, and captured from 
the Pagans. And while they were 
. sailing near the city, they knew, by 
certain signs, that Christians inhabit¬ 
ed it. The ship of the Londoners 
therefore cast anchor, and its crew 
was received with much honour by 
the bishop and all the people. There 
were in the ship more than eighty 
young men well provided with arms, 
whom the citizens and king of Portu¬ 
gal retained in their service, for fear of 
the Emperor of Morocco, giving them 
all manner of security for sufficient pay, 
and also providing much more for them 
out of the abundance of their munifi¬ 
cence. Also, ten other English ships, 
dispersed different ways, at length, by 
the direction of the Lord, arrived at 
the city Lisbon, sailing up the river 
callad Tajo. Afterwards the Arch¬ 
bishop Robert de Sabulis, Richard de 
Arvdle, and William de Forz, journey¬ 
ing with the fleet between Africa and 
Spain, after many storms, arrived at 
Marseilles, on the octave of St Mary, 
with all the fleet entrusted to them; 
where, finding the king of England, 
they stayed awhile for some necessary 
repairs of the ships. 

Legend of Vft ic the Anchoret. 

In the same year at Aylesbury, the 
blessed and solitary anchoret, Ulfric, 
departed to the Lord, having for twen¬ 
ty-nine years contended with the ene¬ 
mies of the human race, and gained 
a final victory; concerning whose life 
and virtues we have thought it useful 
to make some small, mention, for the 
decoration of our history. The blessed 
man, Ulfric, sprungfrom Saxon parent¬ 
age of the middle rank, was born at 
Compton, a village eight miles distant 
from Bristol, and there brought up 
nnd educated; and for some years he 
exercised there the office of priest, 
which he is believed to have taken 
upon him in his youth, rather from 
want of reflection, than from any 
worthy motive; inasmuch as yet he 
knew not God; but was guided rather 
by the flesh than by the spirit. For, 
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as he was very fond of hunting and 
hawking, while once on a time he was 
sedulously carrying on his diversion in 
this sort, on a sudden, a man ap¬ 
proached him, having the countenance 
and appearance of a beggar, who en¬ 
treated him for some of the new coin 
by way of alms. (At that time, to wit, 
in the days of Henry I. certain new 
money had been lately coined in Eng¬ 
land, but which was yet rare, by rea¬ 
son of its recent issue.) Ulfric an¬ 
swered him by saying, that he knew 
not that he had any of the new coin 
about him; whereupon the stranger 
replied, “ Look into thy purse, and 
there thou wilt find two pieces and a 
half.” Astonished at this answer, he 
looked, and there finding what had 
been told him, he piously gave what 
was required. But when the man 
had received the alms, he said, “ Let 
him repay thee, for whose love thou 
hast done this. And in his name 1 
declare to thee, that in a short time 
thou shalt pass from this place to 
another, and thence again retiring else¬ 
where, thou shalt at leugth find rest; 
and so, persevering to the last in the 
service of God, thou shalt after a sea¬ 
son be admitted into the company of 
the saints." 

After this, for a short time, he at¬ 
tached himself like a poor priest, to 
William, the lord of the village in 
which he was born, and ate his daily 
bread at his table. There also, gird¬ 
ing his loins with strength, he com¬ 
pletely renounced the use of flesh for 
food. But, as with all his heart he 
ever wished for solitude, the holy man 
at length departed from the house of 
his lord, the knight aforesaid, and 
went to another town, by name Ayles¬ 
bury, “ Haselbergam,” which is thirty 
miles to the eastward of Oxford, being 
led thither, as is believed, by the in¬ 
spiration of the Holy Spirit; and there, 
in a cell of the neighbouring church, 
he prepared himself for Christ, with 
much labour and great mortification 
both of flesh and spirit. For he so 
wasted his limbs, while above ground, 
with fasting and abstinence, that in a 
short time, his skin just hanging upon 
his bones, he shewed no longer as one 
of flesh, but rather as a spiritual being 
clad in the semblance of a human 
body. He was content, by way of 
clothing, with a single vest of hair¬ 
cloth made close to his skin, which, 
when be had woro, till by usage it 
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raised to be irksome to him, he then 
began to affect the use of a cuirass. 
Which his lord (the kuight aforesaid) 
hearing of, sent to this man of God 
his own cuirass by way of present, 
thus consecrating the instrument of 
mortal strife to the purposes of celes¬ 
tial warfare. In the night-time, he 
was wont to plunge himself naked 
into a tub of cold water, and while 
there to sing the psalms of David unto 
the Lord, thus by habitual practice 
mortifying the lusts of the flesh, to 
which he was grievously subject. He 
was humble towards all men in his 
discourse, and his speeches savoured 
of somewhat like celestial harmony to 
his hearers, although he never spoke to 
men, except through a closed window. 

At length, Ulfric, the man of God, 
who had hitherto been known to Him 
alone, came to the knowledge of men 
suddenly, for their salvation. For 
since the cuirass. In which he clothed 
himself, by rubbing against his knees, 
prevented the continuance of his genu¬ 
flexions, he called to him the knight, 
who alone knew his secret, and spoke 
to him concerning the too great length 
of the cuirass. To whom the knight 
said, “ Let it be sent to London, and 
shortened so as to fit your size.” The 
man of God answering, said. This 
would occasion too much delay, and 
rould not fail to produce some remark 
in others. “ But do you," said he, 
“ take these shears in your hand, in 
the name of God, and perform 'the 
work with your own hand.” So say¬ 
ing, he gave into his hand a pair of 
shears, which were brought from the 
knight’s own house: and said to him, 
(who was as yet doubtful, and thought 
his adviser out of his senses), go on 
boldly, and fear not. I will pray to 
God the while, do thou boldly begin 
the work.” Therewith each one sets 
himself to the task assigned, like true 
soldiers of Christ, the one to his pray¬ 
ers, the other to the use of his scissors; 
and the work prospered in their hands. 
For Abe knight thought that’he was 
cuttmg cloth, not iron, so easily did 
the shears run through the steel. But, 
the man of God desisting from his 
prayers before the work W38 finished, 
he was forced to leave off also. Ulfric 
went up to the knight, and asked him, 
how the work went on: He answered, 
“ Well hitherto, but, at your coming, 
I found that the shears were incap¬ 
able of making farther way.” Tne 


other said, “ Let not this discourage 
you, but with the same shears finish 
whut you have begun." The knight 
therefore, with renewed courage, fin¬ 
ished the work happily, with as much 
ease as before, and without any diffi¬ 
culty made straight whatever had been 
cut away. And then, the man of God, 
without any shears, but only with his 
own weak fingers, with no less cour¬ 
age, divided the rings of the cuirass, 
to be given in charity to all who 
might seek them, as a remedy for va¬ 
rious evils. The knight seeing this 
miracle, seized with unspeakable ad¬ 
miration, fell down at the feet of the 
man of • God : at which deed Ulfric 
being abashed, made the knight arise, 
and conjured him not to reveal it to 
any while he lived. But the fame of 
the miracle could not be concealed, as 
many religious men boasted of their 
possessing rings from that cuirass: and 
the fame of the wondrous man of God 
passed through the whole country on 
every side. 

In the northern parts of England, 
there was a certain miserable wretch, 
who, not being able to bear the mis¬ 
fortune of poverty, had made a com¬ 
pact with the devil, and paid homage 
to him. But when Satan for some 
time possessed his prey, the unfor¬ 
tunate man’s eyes being opened, he 
began to repent his wickedness, look¬ 
ing round him, and considering to 
what patron he should commit him¬ 
self, who might free him from the 
death of his soul. At length he de¬ 
termined logo to the holy man, Ulfric, 
in whose hands salvation was said to 
be. And being very anxious for his 
journey, having revealed it to one of 
his friends, the devil came to him in 
his accustomed and well-known figure, 
accusing him of treachery ; and threat¬ 
ened him with a terrible punishment, 
should he attempt any thing of the 
sort. But the man, imposing silence 
on himself, found that Ins enemy 
could not know the thoughts of his 
heart, if he did not betray them be¬ 
forehand by some word or sign. Hav¬ 
ing therefore for some time dissembled 
his design of repentance, he com¬ 
menced at last his premeditated jour¬ 
ney, that ho might reach Ulfric, the 
friend of God: and having passed a 
long space of country, he came to the 
ford of that river which is beyond 
(Hastlbergam) Aylesbury, the Lord 
prospering his journey ; but when he 
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h.ul con- hind the m;m who before had been hi:: 
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hid ortored the lord, ami 
reived cciLiin hopes of the approach 
of the holy IJlfjie, tlio devil came on 
him burning with prc.it wrath, and 
laying violent hands on the man, 
roared out and said, “ IIow is this, 
Traitor, what would&t thou do ? Thou 
atiemptcst to destroy our compact, but 
in vain, for thou shall soon pay the 
penalty of that treachery, witli which 
thou formerly didst renounce God, 
and now wouldst renounce me; for 
thou shall immediately be drown¬ 
ed without mercy." And Satan, hold¬ 
ing him fast, made him immoveable, 
so that he neither could proceed, nor 
turn to either side. Whilst these 
things were doing in the river, the 
man of God, Ulfric, those things being 
revealed to him by God through the 
spirit of prophecy, called Brithrie his 
vicar (presbyter) to him, and said, 
“Hasten, anil with thecrucifixand holy 
water, run to the assistance of the mail, 
whom the devil holds captive in the 
ford beyond the village, and sprinkling 
him with holy water, bring him tome.” 
Whereupon he, hastening to the spot 
?s he was commanded, found the thing 
to b.e even as had been told him, the 
man sitting on his horse in the ford, 
and so iinmoveably fixed in the water, 
that he could not stir from the place. 
Whom, when Brithrie saw, sprinkling 
him with holy water, with the power 
of his master, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, he drove off the robber, and 
saved his prey. And thus bringing 
out the captive from the water, lie led 
him joyfully to the man of God ; who, 
in the meantime praying for the 
wretch, was holding up his hands to 
the Lord. The demon followed be- 


own, and seeing him standing before 
the man of God, he seized linn, even 
as he cried ; But saying, “ O thou 
servant of God, assist me, for behold 
mine enemy assaults me.” But the 
saint seized on the man’s right hand, 
and the devil holding his left, they 
pulled witli all their might. And as 
they were thus dragging, the man of 
God holding the captive with one 
hand, and with the other throwing 
sonic of the water which he had bless¬ 
ed into the enemy’s face, drove him 
in confusion from the house. Thetj, 
having freed the man from the jaws 
of destruction, he led him into his 
inner cell, holding him there until, 
penitent and confessing, he vomited 
forth the poison which the devil had 
instilled into him, at the feet of the 
man of God: Then the man, having 
resumed his strength, had the body of 
the Lord offered to him by the holy 
Ulfric, in the form of flesh; and being 
asked whether he wholly believed, he 
said, " I believe, Lord, since 1 see, 
wretch and sinner as I am, the body 
and blood of my Lord in thy hands, 
under the form of flesh.” To whom 
the holy man said, “ Thanks he to 
God: now let us pray, that thou 
mayest be able to perceive it in the ac¬ 
customed form.". And thus, having 
given him the communion and con¬ 
firmed him in firith, he sent him away 
in peace. This holy friend of God, 
Ulfric, died on the tenth of March, 
und was buried in liis oratory at Ayles¬ 
bury, in which place, to the praise of 
God and glory of the saint, innumer¬ 
able miracles are performed even un¬ 
to this day. 


THE ABBEY. 

It is the hour of vespers! solemn, slow. 

With downcast eyes, hands folded cross the breast. 
Like those of images that meekly rest 
On monuments of men dead long ago, • 

The holy brethren, in a silent row 1 . 

Pace to the Altar—where, on Mary’s breast. 

The infant Jfcsus lies, both bright exprest 
By Guido’s soul in that celestial glow ! 

Bowed are all heads devout, unto the floor. 

And through the roof, magnificent and dim. 
Ascends the sweetness of a choral hymn. 

As paused the Orgau-pCal! The Hites are o’er,— 
But doth not each lone kneelcr yet adore* 

In his still cell, God 'midst his seraphim? 
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We have now to congratulate our 
excellent friend, the Kttrick Shepherd, 
on the two wisest actions of his life— 
his marriage, and the publication of 
these most interesting Tales. The re¬ 
sults of both will, we are sure, be most 
happy. The one cannot fail to in¬ 
crease the comforts of his fireside at 
Eltrive; and the other to extend and 
strengthen his fame where he is most 
anxious that his genius and his name 
should live and flourish—among all 
the firesides of the cottagers of Scot¬ 
land. We are mistaken, moreover, if 
the reading public at large will not 
participate in the interest which these 
Tales must at once awaken among those 
for whose perusal they are more pecu¬ 
liarly and immediately intended; since, 
if we may judge from the effect they 
have produced on ourselves, no one 
who delights in the study of human 
nature, and the plain artless delinea¬ 
tion of simple manners, can easily find 
two small volumes in which so much 
instruction is combined with so much 
amusement. 

To ourselves, however, we are aware 
the perusal of these Talcs may have 
been attended with a species of grati¬ 
fication in which all" our readers can¬ 
not expect to be partakers. The truth 
is, so perfectly natural, unaffected, 
and undaborate is their composition 
throughout, that we have considered 
ourselves all along as listening to our 
worthy friend’s own conversation, ra¬ 
ther than as reading a book of his 
writing. Not a few of the stories we 
have of old heard him tell in nearly 
the same words, with this difference, 
that instead of the Basil Lees, George 
Cochranes, Adam Bells, &c. who now 
figure as their heroes, the adventures 
were then commonly narrated as hav¬ 
ing befallen no I< ss a person than the 
Ettrick Shepherd himself.t He has, 
no doubt, good reasons for not now 
wishiig to represent himself as an ac¬ 
tor in some of the scenes to which we 
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refer,—and, moreover, it is not im¬ 
possible that his own personal share in 
them was, after all, no better than an 
embellishment, devised for the pur¬ 
pose of making us listen to them with 
more zest than we might otherwise 
have done, over our sober bowl at 
A oung s or Ambrose’s. As so many 
substantial records, however, of the 
rich monologue of the Shepherd in his 
hours of cordial communication, the 
volumes undoubtedly possess an inte¬ 
rest for us, which those that have 
never enjoyed the pleasure of his ac¬ 
quaintance cannot be expected per¬ 
fectly to comprehend. But enough 
will remain, assuredly, to delight t\ery 
one-even after making all needful de¬ 
ductions on this score,—and more than 
enough to fill every one with admira¬ 
tion for the remarkable and multifa¬ 
rious talents of this most estimable and 
interesting man. 

Of the life of the Ettrick Shepherd 
so many occasional sketches have al¬ 
ready been laid before the public, that 
it would be quite superfluous for us to 
enter into any detail of its main inci¬ 
dents. In case, however, there should 
be any of our English readers who 
have admired the poet, and yet known, 
or heard nothing of the man, we may 
mention shortly, that till he had grown 
up into manhood, James Hogg led the 
life of a simple shepherd, and was dis¬ 
tinguished from his brethren of the 
crook by nothing hut his superior skill 
in the management of his flocks, and 
Ins superior love and devotion for the 
old traditional lore of that chosen land 
of Scottish romance, the Ettrick Fo¬ 
rest. By degrees he began to “ try 
his hand at rhyme,” and the admira¬ 
tion excited by his early ballads was 
such as, ere long, to lift him out of the 
sphere in which lie had hitherto mov¬ 
ed. He was patronised by men who 
yet live to enjoy the contemplation of 
wl it their wise patronage has pro¬ 
duced ,• and being furnished with the 
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means of study, grew by tlegrecs surh 
a ui.m ami such a poet us the Quivn’s 
Wake piocluims him to be. Endowed 
by nature witli a rich anil lovely ima- 
gin ition—a heart full of all the finest 
sensibilities—and an understanding at 
once acute and profound'—and having 
lived for many years the most poeti¬ 
cal of lives, in one of the most poetical 
of regions, it was no wonder that the 
Ettrick Shepherd should have become 
a deep anil graceful poet of pastoral ex¬ 
istence. Thataman suchashe is should 
have lived among the peasantry of his 
native country, in many different dis¬ 
tricts of its soil, always mixing with 
them on terms of apparent equality, 
and in the spirit of real sympathy, 
without laying up vast stores of know¬ 
ledge concerning them, and all that be¬ 
longs to their life, entirely inaccessible 
to any author moving in a higher order 
of society—was evidently impossible. 
There are few mount tins in Scotland 
from whose summit the shepherd lias 
not seen the sun rise—and few glens, 
however lonely and sequestered, in 
whose bosom he has not tasted the 
hospitality of cot or sheiling. They 
must know little of Scotland, and no¬ 
thing of the Et trick Shepherd, who 
doubt that every where he was wel¬ 
come. With wisdom for the old, and 
wit for the young—with hoary legends 
for the ingle nook—and all the magic 
of romance and poetry for the green¬ 
wood tree—wherever he arrived, for 
the first time, he excited admiration— 
:uyj every where his second coining 
made a holiday. Of the treasures ac¬ 
cumulated during all his wanderings, 
he has now laid a portion before us ill 
these unvarnished Talcs. They are 
wi itten, as we have said, with the ut¬ 
most simplicity—they breathe the very 
spiiit of the man that tells them—and 
they reveal so many new and delightful 
particulars concerning the whole do¬ 
mestic economy of our peasantry, that 
we are sure they will be read by every 
one that has any love for Scotland, or 
any curiosity respecting the manners of 
her children—with an in terestdiflereu t, 
indeed, in kind, but scarcely inferior 
in degiee, to that with which they 
have all read the sketches of homely 
Scottish life in the works of the Ettricx 
Shepherd’s best fiieiidand patron, the 
author of Waverlcy. 

The stories are very numerous, and 
turn upon very different sty ts of sub¬ 
jects; hut it would be very difficult 
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to say which of them are the best— 
the gay or the serious—the tales of 
superstitious terror—or simple pathos 
—or village wooing—or of comic ad¬ 
venture “ by Hood and field.” All uio 
excellent in their way; so we shall con¬ 
tent ourselves witli giving a single ex¬ 
tract, and conclude with assuring our 
readers, that if they relish what we 
quote, they will fiml 700 neatly aud 
closelj printed pages of matter equal¬ 
ly interesting, though generally of a 
gayer character, in these two volumes. 

Our extract shall be from one of the 
longest tales in the first volume, en¬ 
titled, fc Basil Lee.” The hero is a 
wandering old soldier, from Ettriek, 
who lands, after the American war, on 
one of the Hebrides, and narrates all 
that he saw and heard on his route 
through the Highlands towards his 
native place. We should, perhaps, 
have preferred giving some part of 
“ the Love Adventures of Mr George 
Cochrane," which we regard as by tar 
the best of the Tales—but, on exami¬ 
nation, we found that any one of lii.s 
udventuies would have filled too large 
a space in our pages. 

“ I staid and sauntered about that island a 
month, and never in my life was in such a 
curious country, nor among so curious a 
people. They know all that is to happen 
by reason of a singular kind of divination 
called the second sight. They have power 
over the elements, and can stop the natural 
progress of them all save the tides. They 
arc a people by themselves, neither High¬ 
landers nor Lowlandcrs, at least those of 
Uig are, and have no communication with 
the rest of the world ; but witli the beings 
of another state of existence they have fre- 
uent intercourse. I at first laughed at 
leir stories of hobgoblins, and water spirits, 
but after witnessing a scene that I am going 
to describe, I never disbelieved an item of 
any thing I heard afterwards, howevet far 
out of the course of nature it might be. ) 
am now about to relate a story which will 
not be believed. I cannot help it. If it 
was any optical illusion, let those account 
for it who can. I shall relate what l saw 
os nearly as I con recollect, and it was not a 
scene to be easily forgotten. 

*• On the banks of this Loch-Rog there 
stands a considerably large village, and 
above that the gentleman’s house, wno rents 
all the country around fiom Lord Seafortb, 
and lets it off again to numberless small 
tenants. Between liis house and the vil¬ 
lage there lies a straight green Jane, and 
above the house on a rising ground, stand a 
great number of tall stones that have been 
raised in some caily age, and appear at a 
distance like an army of tremendous giants. 
One day a party of seven from on board the 
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Swallow was invited to dine with this gen¬ 
tleman. We went out a-shooting all the 
forenoon, und towards evening, on our re¬ 
turn, we found all the family in the most 
dreadful alarm, on account of something 
that an old maiden lady had seen which 
they called Failcas Mure; (the great sha¬ 
dow) and which they alleged was tire herald 
of terrible things, and the most dismal cala¬ 
mities. The villagers were likewise made 
acquainted with it, and they were running 
howling about in consternation. 

“ The family consisted of an old man and 
his sister; a young man and his wife, and 
two children : the old man and the two 
ladies believed the matter throughout, but 
tire young man pretended with us to laugh 
at it, though I could see he was deeply con¬ 
cerned at what he had heard. The vision 
was described to us in the following ex¬ 
traordinary manner. 

“ The Great Shadow never comes alone. 
The next morning after is M‘Torquillc 
Dhu’s Visit. The loss of all the crops, 
and a grievous death in the island, inva¬ 
riably succeed to these. The apparitions 
rise sometimes in twelve, sometimes in three 
years, but always on the appearance of An 
Faileas More, Todhail Mac Torcill takes 
place next morning between day-break and 
the rising of the sun. A dark gigantic 
shade is seen stalking across the locli in the 
evening, which vanishes at a certain head¬ 
land ; and from that same place the next 
morning, at the same degree of lightness, a 
whole troop of ghosts arise, and with Mac 
Torcill Dhu (Black M‘Torquille) at their 
head, walk in procession to the standing 
stones, and there hide themselves again in 
their ancient graves. 

“ As tire one part of this story remain¬ 
ed still to he proved, every one of us deter¬ 
mined to watch, and see if there was any 
resemblance of such a thing. But the most 
extraordinary circumstance attending it was, 
that it could only be seen from die upper 
windows of that house, or from the same 
height in the air, a smut space to the east¬ 
ward of that; and that from no other point 
on the whole island had it ever been dis¬ 
covered that either of the visions had been 
seen. 

“ We testified some doubts th^tthe morn¬ 
ing might not prove clear, but the old man, 
and the old maiden lady, both assured us 
that it would be clear, as the morning of 
M'Torquille’s Visit never was known to be 
otherwise. Some of us went to bed with our 
clothes on, but others sat up all night, and 
’at an early hour we were all sitting at the 
windows, wearying for the break of day. 
The morning.at length broke, midi was 
perfectly clear and serene, as had been pre¬ 
dicted. Every eye was strained toward the 
spot where the Great Shade had vanished, 
and at length the young gentleman of the 
house said, in a tone expressing great awe, 

4 Yonder they arc now.’ I could not 
discern any thing for the space of a few se¬ 
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conds, but at length, on looking very nar¬ 
rowly toward the spot, l thought I per¬ 
ceived something like a broad shadow on 
the shore; and, on straining my sight a 
little more, it really did appear as if divided 
into small columns like die forms of men. 
It did not appear like a cloud, but rather 
like the shadow of a cloud; yet there was 
not the slightest cloud or vapour to be seen 
Boating in the firmament. We lost sight of 
it for a very short space, and then beheld it 
again coming over the heath, above the 
rocks that overhung die shore. The vision 
was still very indistinct, but yet it had the 
appearance of a troop of warriors dressed in 
greenish tartans with a tinge of red. The 
headland wheTc the apparition first arose, 
was distant from us about half a mile,— 
diey appeared to be moving remarkably 
slow, yet notwidistanding of that, they were 
close upon us almost instantly. We were 
told that they would pass in array imme¬ 
diately before the windows, along the green 
lane between us and the back of the village; 
and seeing that they actually approached in 
that direction. Dr Scott, a rough, rash, in¬ 
trepid fellow, proposed that we should fire 
at them. I objected to it, deeming that it 
was a trick, and that they were all fellow 
creatures; for we saw them now as distinct¬ 
ly as we could see any body of ruen in the 
gray of the morning. The young man 
however assuring ns, that it was nothing 
human that we saw, I agreed to the propo¬ 
sal ; and as they passed in array immediate¬ 
ly before the windows, we pointed all tfie 
eight loaded muskets directly at them, and 
fired on this mysterious troop all at once: 
but not one of them paused, or turned 
round his head. They all of diem held on 
with the same solemn and ghostlike move¬ 
ment, still continuing in appearance to bo 
walking very slow, yet some way drey 
'went over the ground with unaccountable 
celerity; and when they approached near 
to the group of tall obelisks, they rushed in 
amongst them, and we saw no more, save a 
reeling flicker of light that seemed to trem¬ 
ble through the stones for a moment. 

44 They appeared to be a troop of war¬ 
riors, with plaids and helmets, each having 
a broad targe on his arm, and a long black 
lance in the other hand; and they were led 
on by a tall figure in black armour, that 
walked considerably a-head of tire rest. 
Same of bur people protested that they saw 
die bare skulls below the helmets, witli 
empty eye-sockets, and the nose and lips 
wanting; but I saw nothing like this. They 
appeared to pie exactly like other men; but 
tire truth is, that 1 never saw them very dis¬ 
tinctly, for they were but a short time near 
qs, and during that time, the smoke issuing 
from the muskets intervened, and owing to 
the dead calm of the morning, made us.sec 
them much worse. Ail the people of tho 
village were hid in groups within doors, and 
engaged in some rite which I did not wit¬ 
ness, and cannot describe; but they took 
? 
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great umbrage at otir audacity in tiring at 
their unearthly visitois, and I believe there 
was not one among as, not even the regard¬ 
less Dr Scott, who was not shocked at what 
had been done. 

“ I make no pretensions to account for 
this extraordinary phenomenon, but the 
singular circumstance of its being visible on¬ 
ly trom one point, and no other, makes it 
look like something that might be account¬ 
ed for. I can well excuse any who do not 
believe it, for if 1 had not seen it with my 
own eyes, 1 never would have believed it. 
But of all things 1 ever beheld for wild su¬ 
blimity, the inarch of that troop of apptri- 
tions excelled—not a day or a night hath 
yet passed over my head, on which I have 
not thought with wonder and awe on the 
Vi.it >;/" <V/‘ Tunfiiilh'. 

Fwim that time forth, as long as I re¬ 
mained in Lewis, I considered myself in the 
country of the genii, and surrounded with 
spiritual beings that were? ready to start up 
in some bodily form at my side, whenever 
they had a mind. Such influence had the 
vision that I had seen over my mind, and 
so for was it beyond my comprehension, 
that I grew like one half crazed about spi¬ 
rits, and could think or speak about nothing 
else. For a whole week I lingered about 
the shores to sec the mermaid; for I was 
assured by the people, that they were very 
frequently to be seen, though they confessed 
that the in.de as often appeared as the fe¬ 
male. They regarded her as a kind of sea- 
spirit, and ominous, in no ordinary degree, 
to the boatmen and iishers, but yet they 
confessed that she was flesh and Mood, like 
other creatures, and that she had long hair, 
mid a face and bosom so beautiful, that 
ilieir language had no words to describe 
them. I was actually in love with them, 
and watched die creeks as anxiously as ever 
a lover did his mistress’s casement; and 
often when I saw the seals flouncing on the 
rocks at a distance, I painted them to my¬ 
self as the most delicate ami beautiful mer¬ 
maids, but on coining near diem, was al¬ 
ways disappointed, and shocked at the ugly 
dog’s heads that they set up to me; so that 
after all, I was obliged to give up my search 
after mermaids. 

“ They tokl me of one that fell in love 
with a yo ua g man* named Alexander 
M‘Leod, who often met her upon the shore, 
at a certain place which they showed me, 
and had amorous dalliance with her; but 
lie soon fell sick* and dial, and when she 
came to die shore, and could no more find 
him, she cried one while, and sung ano¬ 
ther, in the most plaintive strains that ever 
were heard. This was the popular account; 
but there was an old man told me, who 
heard her one evening, and watched her, 
from a concealment close beside her, all the 
time she was on shore, that she made a 
Might humming noise like that made by a 
kill, not when it bleats out, but when it is 
looking round for its dam, and bloating 
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with its mouth shut; and this was till the 
sound that she made, or that he believed 
she was able to make. 1 asked why he did 
not go to her P but he answered m his own 
language, that he would not have gone to 
her for all the lands of the Mackenzie. 

“ M’Lcod, when on his death-bed, told 
his friends of all that had passed between 
them, and grievously regretted having met 
with her. He said they never met but she 
clasped ’>er arms around him, and wished to 
take him into the sea; but that it was from 
no evil intent, but out of affection, flunking 
that he could not live more than she, if left 
upon dry land. When asked if lie loved 
her; he said that she was so beautiful lie 
could not but love her, and would have 
loved her much better if she had not been 
so cold; but lie added, that lie believed she 
was a wicked creature. If the young man 
could imagine all this without any founda¬ 
tion, people,may imagine after what they 
list; for my part, I believed every word of 
it, though disappointed of meeting with 
her. 

“ I was equally unsuccessful in my endea¬ 
vours to see the water horse, a monster that 
inhabited an inland lake, of whom .many 
frightful stories were told to me ; blit in my 
next attempt at an intercourse with the 
spirits that inhabit that dreary country, I, 
had all the success that 1 could desire. 

“ I was told of an old woman who lived in 
a lone sheiling, at the head of an arm of 
the sen, called Loch Rios, to whom a ghost 
paid a visit every night. I determined to 
see the place, and to tarry a night with the 
old woman, if possible. Accordingly, I 
travelled across the country by a wild and 
pathless rout, and came to her bothy at the 
fall of night, and going in, I sat down, 
feigning to be very weary, and unable to 
move farther. We did not understand a 
word of each other’s language, and conse¬ 
quently no conversation, save by signs, 
could pass beween us. I found a miserable 
old shrivelled creature, rather neatly dressed 
for that country, but manifestly deranged 
somewhat in her intellects. 

“ Before I entered, I heard her singing 
some coronach or dirge, and when 1 went 
in, 1 found her endeavouring to mend ah 
old mantle, and singing away in a wild un¬ 
earthly croon; so intent was she on both, 
that she scarcely lifted her eyes from her 
work when I went toward her. and when 
she did, it was not to me that she looked, 
but to tile hole in the roof, or to the door 
by which I entered. The sight" affected me)&, 
very much, and in all tilings that affect me “ 

1 become deeply interested. I heard that 
she was speaking to herself of me; for' I 
knew the sound of die word that meant 
Englishman, but it was not with any symp¬ 
toms of fear or displeasure that she seemed 
to*talk of me, but merely as a thing that, 
being before her eyes, her tongue mentioned 
as by rote. 

“ The story that prevailed of her was, 
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that being loft a widow with an only son, 
then a child at the breast, she nourished 
him; ho became a man ; and the love and 
affection that subsisted between them was 
of no ordinary nature, as might naturally 
he supposed, lie was an amiable and en¬ 
terprising young man.; but going out to the 
lishing once with some associates to the 
Saint’s Islands, lie never returned, and 
lliere were suspicions that lie had been foully 
murdered by his companions, the weather 
having been so mild that no accident could 
have been supposed to have happened at 
sea. There were besides many suspicious 
circumstances attending it, but no proof 
could be led. However, the woman hear¬ 
ing that she had lost her darling son, and 
only stay on eaith, set no bounds to her 
grief, but raved and prayed, and called up¬ 
on his name ; conjuring him by every thing 
sirred to appear to her, and tell her if he 
was happy, and all that had befallen to him. 
These continued conjurations at length 
moved the dead to return. The spirit of 
her son appeared to her every night at mid¬ 
night, anti conversed with her about the 
most mysterious things—about tilings of 
life and death—the fates of kingdoms and 
of min; and of the world that is beyond 
the grave—bhe was happy in the commun¬ 
ion, and abstracted from all things in this 
world beside. 

“ Such was the unearthly talc that was told 
in the country of this ruefid old creature, 
and made me resolve to visit her before I 
left the island ; but I could not procure a 
man in all the district of Uig to accompany 
me that could speak both languages; for, 
except the minister and his wife, and one 
taxman and his family, there was not one 
in the district, which contained 3000 inhabi¬ 
tants, that could speak the English lan¬ 
guage, or were book-learned. I procured a 
young lad to be my guide, named Malcolm 
Morison, but he having gathered something 
of my intentions before we left the banks of 
Loch ltog, would on no consideration ac¬ 
company me into the cot, but left me as 
soon as wc came in sight of it I no sooner 
beheld the object of my curiosity, than 1 
thought her crazy, and that the story might 
have arisen from her ravings. Still she was 
an interesting object to contemplate; and 
resolving to do so for the night, I tried by 
signs to make ktr understand that I was 
a traveller fatigued with walking, anil wish¬ 
ed to repose myself in her outage until 
next morning; but she regarded me no 
more than she would have done a strayed 
cat or dog that had come in to take' shelter 
with her. There was one sentence which 
she often repeated, which 1 afterward un¬ 
derstood to be of the following import, 

* God shield the poor weary Saxonbut 
1 do not know how to spell it in Earse. 1 
could likewise perceive, that for all the in- 
tentness with which she was mending the 
mantle, she was coming no speed, but was 
wasting cloth endeavouring to shape a piuce 
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suiting to the rent, which she wns still 
making rather worse than better. It was 
quite visible that cither she had no mind, 
or that it was engaged in something widely 
different from that at which her hands were 
employed. 

“ She did not offer me any victuals, nor 
did she take any herself, but sat shaping 
and sewing, and always between hands sing¬ 
ing slow melancholy airs, having all the 
wildness of the native airs of that wild and 
primitive people. Those that she crooned 
were of a solemn and mournful cast, and • 
seemed to affect her at times very deeply. 

Night came on, and still she gave herself 
no concern at all about me. She made no 
signs to me either to lie down and rest in 
the only couch the liovd contained, or to 
remain, or to go away. The lire sent forth 
a good deal of smoke, but neither light nor 
heat; at length, with much delay and fum¬ 
bling, she put some white shreds of moss 
into a cruise of oil, and kindled it. This- 
threw a feeble ray of light through the 
smoke, not much stronger than the light of 
a glow-worm, making darkness scarcely vi¬ 
sible, if I may use the expression. 

The woman, who was seated on a dry 
sod at the side of the fire, not more than a 
foot from the ground, crossed her arms 
upon her knees, and laying her head on 
them, fell fast asleep. I wrapt myself in 
my officer’s cloak, and threw myself down 
on the moss couch, laying myself in such a 
position that I could watch all her motions 
as well as lo6ks. About eleven o’clock she 
awoke, and sat for some time moaning like 
one about to expire; she then kneeled on 
the sod scat, and muttered some words, 
waving tier withered arms, and stretching 
them upward, apparently performing some 
rite, either of necromancy or devotion, which 
she concluded by uttering three or four 
feeble howls. 

When she was again seated I watched 
her features and looks, and certainly never 
before saw any thing more unearthly. .The 
haggard wildness of her features; the 
anxious and fearful way in which she 
looked about and about, as if looking for 
one that she missed away, made such an 
impression on me that my hairs stood all on 
end, a feeling that I never experienced be¬ 
fore, for I had always been proof against 
superstitious terrors. Hut here 1 coulcf not 
get the better of them, and wished myself 
any where else. The dim lamp, shining 
amidst smoke and darkness, made her fea¬ 
tures appear as if they hud been a dull yel¬ 
low, and she wns altogether rather like a 
ghastly shade of something that had once 
been mortal than any thing connected with 
humanity. 

It was apparent from her looks that she 
expected some one to visit her, and I be¬ 
came firmly persuaded that I should see a 
ghost, and hear one speak. I was not afraid 
of any individual of my own species ; for, 
thougn I had tuken good cate to conceal 
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tliem from her for fear of creating alarm, 1 
had two loaded pistols and a short sword 
under my cloak; and as no one could enter 
without passing my couch by a very narrow 
entrance, I was sure to distinguish who or 
what it was. 

I had quitted keeping my eyes upon the 
woman, and was watching the door, from 
which I thought 1 could distinguish voices. 
I watched still more intensely; but, hear¬ 
ing that the sounds came from die other 
side, I moved my head slowly round, and 
saw, apparently, the corpse of her son sit¬ 
ting directly opposite to her. The figure 
was dressed in dead-clothes ; that is, it was 
wrapt in a coarse white sheet, and had a 
napkin of the same colour round its head. 
This was raised up on the brow, as if thrust 
up recently with the hand, discovering die 
pale stedfast features, that neither moved 
eye-lid nor lip, though it spoke in an audi¬ 
ble voice again and again. The face was 
not only pale, lmt there was a clear glazed 
whiteness upon it, on which the rays of die 
lamp falling, shewed a sight that could not 
be looked on without horror. The winding- 
sheet fell likewise aside at the knee, and 1 
saw the bare feet and legs of die same 
bleached hue. The old woman’s arms 
were stretched out towards die figure, and 
her face thrown upwards, the features 
meanwhile distorted as with ecstatic agony. 
My senses now became so bewildered, that 
f fell into a stupor, like a trance, without 
being able to move cither hand or foot. I 
know not how long the apparition staid; 
for the next thing that I remember was 
being reluctantly awakened from my trance 
by a feeble cry which I heard through my 
slumber repeated several times, I looked, 
and saw that the old miserable creature had 
fallen on her face, and was grasping in 
feeble convulsions the seat where the figure 
of her dead son had so lately reclined. My 
compassion overcame my terror; tor she 
seemed on die last verge of^lifc, or rather 
sliding helplessly from time’s slippery pre¬ 
cipice, after the thread of existence by which 
she hung had given way. I lifted her up, 
and found that all her sufferings were over 
—the joints were grown supple, and the 
cold damps of death had settled on her 
hands and brow. I carried her to the bod 
from which I had risen, and could scarcely 
believe tliat I rained a human body—it 
being not muchheavier than a suit of clothes 
After I had laid her down, I brought the 
lamp near, to sec if there was any hope of 
renovation—she was living, but that was 
all, and, with a resigned though ghastly 
smile, and a shaking of the head, she ex¬ 
pired. 

“ I did not know what to do; for the 
night was dark as pitch; and I wist not 
where to fly, knowing the cot to be surround¬ 
ed by precipitous shores, torrents, and wind¬ 
ing bays of the sea ; therefore all chance of 
escape until day light v.as utterly impossible; 
so I revolted to trim the lump, and. keep my 
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place, hoping it would not be long till 
day. 

“ I suppose that I sat about an hour in 
this dismal place, without moving or chang¬ 
ing my attitude, with my brow leaning up¬ 
on both my hands, and my eyes shut, 
when I was aroused by hearing a rustling 
in the bed where die body lay. On looking 
round, I perceived with horror that the 
corp nr -as sitting upright in the bed, shak¬ 
ing its Head as it did in the agonies of death, 
and stmJiing out its hands towards tire 
hearth. I thought the woman had been 
vivified, and looked steadily at the face, but 
I saw that it was the face of a corpse still, 
for the eye was white, being turned upward 
and fixed in the socket, the mouth was open, 
and all the other features immoveably fixed 
for ever. Seeing that it continued the same 
motion, I lifted the lamp and looked fear¬ 
fully round, and there beheld the figure I 
had so recently seen, sitting on the same 
scat, in the same attitude, only having its 
face turned toward the bed. 

I could stand this no longer, but tied 
stumbling out at (he door, and ran straight 
forward. I soon found myself in the sea, 
nnd it being ebb tide, I fled along the short- 
like a deer pursued by the hounds. It wan 
not long till the beach terminated, and I 
came to an abrupt precipice washed by the 
sea. I climbed over a ridge on my hands 
and knees, and found that I was on a rocky 
point between two narrow friths, and farthev 
progress impracticable. 

I had now no choice left me ; so, wrap¬ 
ping myself in my cloak, 1 threw me down 
m a bush of heath, below an overhanging 
cliff, and gave up my whole mind to amaze¬ 
ment at what I had witnessed. Astonished 
as I was, nature yielded to fatigue, nnd 1 
fell into a sound sleep, from which I did 
not awake till about tire rising of the sun. 
The scene all around me was frightfully 
wild and rugged,' and I scarce could per¬ 
suade myself that I was awake, thinking 
that I was still struggling with a dreadful 
dream. One would think this was a matter 
easily settled, but I remember well, it was 
not so with me that morning. I pulled 
heath, cut some parts of it off, and chewed 
them in my mouth;—rose,—walked about, 
and threw stones into the sea, and still had 
strong suspicions that I was in a dream— 
The adventures of the preceding night 
dawned on my recollection one by one, but 
These I regarded nil as a dream for certain ; 
and it may well be deemed not a little ex¬ 
traordinary, that to this day, if my oath 
were taken, I declare I could not tell 
whether I saw these things in a dream, or* 
in reality. My own belief leaned to the 
former, but every circumstance rather tend¬ 
ed to confirm the latter ; else, how came I 
to be in the place where I u km. 

I scrambled up among the rocks to the 
westward, and at length came to a small 
footpath which led fiom the head of the one 
buy to ate edict ; ami following that, k 
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icon brought use to r straggling hamlet, 
called, I think, Il.iUaliiv. Here I l'oun.l a 
man‘dint had been a soldier, and bad :■ little 
broken English, and, by his help, I raised 
the inhabitants ot' the village; raid getting 
into a Sidling boat, we were soon at the 
cottage. There we lhund the body lying 
stretched, cold and stiff, exactly in the very 
place and the very position in which I laid 
it at first on the lied. The home was 
searched, and, grievous to relate, there was 
no article either of meat, drink, or clothing 
in it, save the old mantle which 1 found 
her mending die evening before. It ap¬ 
peared to me on redaction, that it had been 
a settled matter between her and the spirit, 
that sire was to yield up her frail life that 
night, and join his company; and that 1 
had found her preparing for her change.— 
The cloak she had meant for her winding 
sheet, having nothing else; and by her little 
hymns and orgies she had been endeavour¬ 
ing to prepare her soul for the company a- 
mong whom she knew she was so soon to 
be. There was a tint of spiritual sublimity 
in the whole matter. 

I have related tliis story exactly as I re-, 
member it. It is possible that the whole 
might have been a dream, and that I hod 
walked off in my sleep; for I have some¬ 
times been subjected to such vagaries, and 
have played wonderful pranks in my sleep: 
but I think the circumstance of the corpse 
being found in the very way iu which I had 
laid it, or at least supposed I had laid it, 
confirms it almost beyond a doubt, that 
I had looked upon the whole with my 
natural eyes. Or, perhaps part of it may 
hove been real, and part of it a dream, for 
the whole, from the first, was so like a vi¬ 
sion to me, that I can affirm nothing anent it 

There is a great (leal of poetry in 
this—and indeed the Shepherd is al¬ 
ways at home in the clouds and dark¬ 
ness of superstition. He speaks of 
ghosts like a man who believes in 
them;—and who ever passed his in¬ 
fancy among the hills without seeing 
Spirits? Assuredly not James Hogg— 
who had too much heart, and too much 
imagination, not to have beheld a 
thousand sights well worthy to be 
called glios<s, and that will be so call* 
ed while the sun forms shadows upon 
the mountains, and the winds whistli 
through the rocks. It is not true that 
superstition is dying away 2h the High¬ 
lands of Scotland—even the second* 
sight endures ; and when will those 
melancholy wilds, 

“ That stretch away 
Into the dim and distant day,” 
cease to he haunted by the spectral ap¬ 
paritions of F car ? The Caledonian 
Camd itself cannot frighten away the 
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“ Silent People,"—and the rystem of 
large farms will leave room for the old 
dwellers iu lonesome places. 

One fault—and one fault only, have 
wc to find with these most amusing 
volumes—not that it greatly offends 
us, we frankly confess—hut be cause 
wc fear it may hurt their character a- 
moug certain classes of society, with 
whom, but for that fault, they could 
not fail of being great favourites. 
There is an occasional coarseness—we 
had almost said grosmess—in some of 
the Talcs, which half an hour judici¬ 
ously spent in correction might have 
removed. Mr Hogg is as moral a man 
as ever lived, and as moral g writer ; 
hut he is too fond of calling some things 
by their plain names, which would be 
better expressed by circumlocution ; 
and now and then he betrays what we 
shall at once call, vufgArify. Among 
the lower ranks of society, even the 
most virtuous are not always over-de¬ 
licate in their language,—and both 
maids and matrons, without reproach, 
occasionally employ language in the 
field or by the hearth, which would 
make the faces of young ladies in ball¬ 
rooms, not u whit more delicate in 
their minds than the rustics, blush 
blue as their stockings. 

Not a few such passages occur in 
these tales—which it would require 
an intrepid person to read aloud to 
boys and virgins. For the sake of’ 
worthy souls, who are fastidious in 
such things, let our good Shepherd 
request Oliver and Boyd to leave out 
all such tiil-bits in the second edition, 
which we pfaphccy will be called for 
before midsummer,and then theGude- 
man o' Yarrow may laugh at 

“ The small critic wielding his delicate pen,” 

and furnish his cottage, neatly, but 
not gaudily, out of the proceeds. As 
he has cut Edinburgh entirely, we 
hereby give him notice, that there is 
to be a rising en masse of the Contri¬ 
butors on the 12 th of July—so let him 
have his new mahogany tables and 
block hair-cloth sofa in good con¬ 
dition, and stock well that “ coaio 
cupboard in the corner," dispensing 
liquid sweets—for it is thirty-three 
miles good (over the hill from Peebles), 
and there is nothing more dangerous 
than to drink cold water after a long 
walk in summer. 
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MOODS or THE MIND. 

No IV. 

The For aye r. 


An old oak forest rose upon my sight 
Fantastic, with its wreathed and knotted boughs ; 
’Twas at a sumhier evening’s gentle close ; 

And yet the peaks of brooray hills were bright 
With lingering sunshine, but their sides arose 
In darkness, ’mid the fast decaying light; 

And, #ver and anon, the passing breeze 
Stirred, with a transient breath, the aged trees. 

And on a mound, beside a quiet lake. 

In which the darkened woods reflected lay, 

A castle reared its walls, and turrets gray, 

As gray as lichen, and as time can make; 

And near the landward entrance in the bay. 

Their evening thirst where meek-eyed cattle slake, 

The dark jiortcullis hangs, with iron frown. 
Throwing its cumbrous chains in masses down. 

And lo! a neighing steed comes down the dale, 

Weary with travel, glad at sight of home, 

Its glossy sides and neck besprent with foam 
The rider’s morion dancing in the gale; 

With deep red stain through yonder crevice roam 
The sunbeams, glowing on his burnish'd mail; 

A champion fitted for his bustling age. 

Within whose breast the fiery passions rage. 

His joy is in the foray, in the fight. 

The nightly rescue, and the plundered liall. 

To drive the lowing cattle from the stall. 

Ami fire the hostile roof'mid dreary night; 

His is a lawless life, that holds in thrall 
All, that we deem of conscience or of right. 

That rushes down the stream of passion’s course. 

And sinks within the whirlpool of remorse! 

And on his dying bed, when withering age 

Hath reft his strength, and bleach’d his tresses gray. 
He speeds his henchman to the next Abbaye 
To bring a holy Abbot, to assuage 
Ilis mortal pangs, and teach his lips to pray 
Once, ere he leave this sublunary stage; 

Yet doth he deem repentance comes in time. 

Giving an hour of prayer for years of crime*! 

And he hath perished, and his fkther*s soil 
- Reigns in his stead, as lawless and as bold; 

■ And, as he emulates his sires of old, 

Thinks as they thought, and does what they have done. 
Until the circuit of his year have rolled. 

And heavy clouds surround his setting sun, 

Then in the vault he rests, and, proudly tall. 

Another paces the ancestral hall. 

Vol. VII. 
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Moods of the Mind. 

Hut Error shall not live, and, though the gleam 
Of bright romance, on evil ways, and men. 

And deeds, that well become the tiger’s den. 

Flash o’er our startled souls with dazzling beam. 

And for u while bewilder uS, ’tis when 
The soul grows tranquil, that we best may deem 
Where cloudless Hope and Happiness can dwell. 

If not with purity in Virtue’s cell. 

The pageant passed away : the castle towers 
Remained, but all untenanted and lone ; 

The ivy clung around the mouldering stone; 

And, on the roofless walls, bloomed natural flowers ; 

Through crevices the winds did make their moan. 

And through the thin-leav’d oaks, and mouldering powers 
No voice was heard, except the fox’s howl 
A tar, or nearer whoop of boding owl. 

Rut, far and near, on hillside, and in dell, 

(J learned cottage windbws, through the dim twilight. 
With hospitable ray, a welcome sight 
For social hearts, and wayworn men to hail. 

Anil cultivated farms and pastures bright 
Outspread ; and, where the warrior frowned in mail, 
Amid his armed bands, who loved turmoil. 

Maids sung, and ploughboys whistled at their toil. 

A. 


No. V. 


THE CYPRESS TREE. 

A slender tree upon a bank 
In lonely beauty towers, 

So dark, as if it only drank 
The essence of the thunder showers ; 
When birds were at their evening song. 
In thoughtful reverie, 

I’ve marked the shallows deep and long, 
Outstretching from that cypress trije. 

I’ve thought of oriental tombs. 

Of silent cities, where 
In many a row the cypress glooms. 

In token of despair; 

And thought, beneath the evening star. 
How many a maiden crept 
From busy life’s discordant jar, 

And o’er the tomb in silence wept. 

I’ve thought, thou lonely cypress tree, 
Thou hermit of the grove, 

How many a heart is left like thee 
In loneliness on earth to rove; 

When all that charmed the early day. 
And cheer’d the youthful mind,. 
Have, like the sun-neams, passed away, 
And left but clouded skies behind ! 


CMay 
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Thou wert a token unto me, 

Thou stem with dreary leaf. 

So desolate thou seem'st to be. 

That earth is but a home of grief! 

A few short years shall journey by. 

And then thy boughs shall wave. 

When tempests beat, and breezes sigh. 

Above my head, and o'er my grave! 


No. VI. 

TO THE MORNING STAR. 

Pale Star! that lookest o’er the waters blue. 
When earth and ocean wear a twilight hue, 

From slumber waking, oft 1 turn to thee, 

And marvel what the day shall bring to me ! 

Oh ! happy years of innocence and joy, 

When pleasure smil’d upon the careless boy, 

Ilow have ye swiftly fled, to leave behind 
Sorrow’s dark clouds, and Misery’s hollow wind! 

Then, like the morning lark, I woke and sung, 
Mirth in my heart, and music on my tongue. 
Now fearful I awake to Morning’s light, 

Aud ask seclusion, and the fall of night. 

Through mazy crowds my heartless path I trace. 
Nor greet a smile upon one friendly face. 

Mid courts and camps I murmur and repine. 

And sigh that peace and privacy were mine! 

Oh world at distance smiling so serene! 

Oh world, thou motleyed and tempestuous scene! 
Oh world, where Purity receives her blot, 

And Virtue is eschewed,—I love thee not! 

Then, fore tlice well, bright star, that ushcr’st in. 
Alike the morning calm, the evening din, 

More welcome shall thy next appearance be, 
When, gemming Twilight’s robe, I gaze on thee! 

A. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

No V. 

Mark Macrabin, the Cumeronian. 


(Continued from last Number , p. 67. J 
Adventure with the Gypsies. 


J i is the common folly of a common 
mind to offer up its mite on some high 
■••ml mighty altar, where it lies undis¬ 
tinguished amid the magnificence of 
nobler offerings—to cast its pebble on 
the mountain cairn of some chief, to 
whom the song of Sir Walter Scott 
has said “ live for ever,” and neglect 
the narrow and unnoticed grave of the 
hiunbleaud heroic subaltern.—I, Miles 


Cameron, tun none of those. In choosn 
ing my kind and respectable friend, 
the Caracronian, for a theme of enter-, 
tainment and instruction, I avow that 
I do so for the sake of the subject 
matter alone—that I have no hope my 
writings will iiivost my legs with either 
one pair or sundry of his notable par- 
son*gray hose, or fill my ample shelves, 
where books should be, with the wise 
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and devotional tracts of his establish¬ 
ment. I do farther avow, that I am 
not lengthening my visits, and pro¬ 
tracting the narratives of the good 
man, 

“ By many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 
for the express purpose of quaffing his 
total remittance of Highland ^spirits, 
as I have been most unkindly accused 
by his relative, the goodman of Slok- 
enJrouth—nor with the design of be¬ 
ing distinguished in his final distribu¬ 
tion of effects, as Mungo Mactac, the 
portioner of Bideawee, declared in a re¬ 
cent letter to my friend. But I do 
devoutly depone, that all I have a 
chance of receiving beside the approval 
of my own heart, is an application of 
the brass-studded elwand to mine 
own proper person, as soon as the 
fiery Cameroniun discovers 1 have be¬ 
trayed his history to the curiosity of 
mankind. Should this happen, it 
shall be narrated with the scrupulous 
accuracy of a man whose chief delight 
is in truth. The Cameronian thus pur¬ 
sued his history:— 

“ After the departure of these des¬ 
peradoes on their various errands of 
depredation, we had silence for a few 
moments. The chieftain shook his 
head several times, accompanying it 
with an ejaculation of ‘ Aye, aye,— 
God help my hollow banes and gray 
hairs !’ and seemed evidently reflect¬ 
ing, with bitter anxiety, on some im¬ 
portant matter. Meanwhile, ‘ deep, 
loud, and long the thunder bellow¬ 
ed,’ and tfie lightning, in a swift suc¬ 
cession of vivid flashes, lingered at the 
loop-holes of our habitation, seem¬ 
ingly conscious of the evil inmates, 
and not without a determination, as I 
interpreted it, of melting the walls of 
solid whinstone about our holds. Add 
to all this, the thunder-rain, in large 
drops, came plash after plash on tne 
blanket roof with which our habita¬ 
tion was $Gvert-d. * There's a bonnic 
night for 1 a stook o’ corn,’ said the 
hoary conductor of the horde, ‘ A 
Jbraw night, an’ a bonnie—a kindly 
night for proving the locks that haud 
the gowd-in-gowpins of the world¬ 
lings, an' earning a meltith for to¬ 
morrow's sunket. But sworn a bit 
o’ ought that’s eatable will thae sack¬ 
less sinners get—no as muckle as a 
hen could haud in her steeket nieve— 
they lack the art, hinnie, they lack the 
art/ said he to bonnie Kate Marshall, 
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who had seated herself on an old pan¬ 
nier beside him. The gypsey maiden 
answered with a sigh, ‘ Lack art, in¬ 
deed ! and what signifies art in & world 
with an iron lock on its nieve like 
this ? The gray stone, and the thorn 
bush, have divided the good green 
earth into park and plantation—the 
deer has his wide domain of wood and 
wilderness nae mair, and comes forth 
nae langer with his straight fleet legs, 
and his lang branching norns amang 
the bonny moonlight, to meet with 
the outlaw and his arrow. The black 
cock has his mountain, but then lie 
has his master—the wild swan has 
her lonely stream, but she has an 
owner too—and all the gear that God 
sends on wings to the wanderer and 
the outcast, has been claimed and 
marked for man. The sheep in the 
fold, the hen on her perch, the fish in 
the stream, the fruit on the bough, 
are nae langer to be won by woman’s 
wit—and a willing hand, with a durk 
and a pistol, might as well expect to 
make the deep salt Solway spew up 
the gowd and the gear it has swallow¬ 
ed, as seek to snatch it from the sicker 
clutch of attorneys, attorneys clerks, 
and other wily artificers. Might may 
do nae mair; and as for slight , my 
hand has nae been crossed with white 
money but ance these seven blessed 
days, and that was when I spaed a 
powerful bridegroom and a merry 
bridal to muckle Meg Aicken ; and 
she clapped her hands, leaped lark 
high, and cried, ‘ Praise be blest— 
Lord send it soon and sudden.’ 

t( As the gypsey maiden finished her 
singular lamentation, the door was 
suddenly darkened by the loaded per¬ 
son of the gallant Macgrab of Galloway, 
who had justified his lineage, his name, 
and bis calling, by an inroad on the 
sheepfold of a neighbouring farmer. 

‘ Here,’ said the Galwegian marauder, 

* by my saul, here’s a gimmer pet wi’ 
seventeen pund o’ tallow beneath her 
ribs; and a fleece, a fuller fleece, and 
a finer, never came under the tarred 
finger and the sharp sheers; and a 
pair of notable horns, weel worthy o’ 
the crafty and cunning hand o auld 
Dingem Marshall himself.' And 
down he laid his living burthen at the 
feet of the patriarch, who first looked 
at the spoil, and then at the spoiler, 
with a look of inimitable humour. 
The hands of the gypsey damsel were 
already on the fleece. She shifted her 
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scrutiny to the horns, and said, with 
a loud laugh, 1 A fine fleece and a 
full? it’s as coarse as the heather cowc, 
ye gowk—e’en like yere ain towsie 
hassock o’ hair, that has nae been 
kamed since Kate Kimmcr kamed it 
with the three-footed stool, and the 
muckle pot clips. It has a grist like 
rashes. And fat said ye ? Deil soupit, 
it’s but a ruckle o' dry banes and yel¬ 
low hair, wi' a raw hide thrown owre 
them. And brag o’ it's horns! ye 
could as soon hammer a ram horn in¬ 
to a hand-vice as shape thae dry wi¬ 
thered and sapless shoots into spoons. 
Ye’ll ne’er earn yere bread by skill in 
cattle, my bonny man ; ye had better 
sair the king, and be shot at for six¬ 
pence a-day, Sunday included.' * And 
waur than a’ that,’ cried the chief of 
the horde, ‘ instead o’ a sappy and 
tender gimmer ewe, it’s as gude a tup 
as ever lap, and as auld as the hills he 
grazed on. I have kenned him thae 
seventeen summers by this auld-far- 
rand crook in his horn; he was ance 
a gallant brute, and a bonny ; but eat¬ 
ing him's out o’ question. We might 
boil him, that's true, and hae broth a’ 
the week, and flesh on Sunday.’ All 
these satirical comments upon his 
judgment and his prey, the Galwegian 
heard with most good humour—he 
even contrived to purloin a kiss from 
Kate Marshall herself—just, he de¬ 
clared, for the pleasure of touching the 
lips that could talk so cleverly; and 
when the old man became silent, he 
said to his recent load, ‘ Itise up, my 
gude auld withered brute, ye see wbat 
respect is paid to years—back to yere 
fauld ye shall gang, liowsever—we’se 
no hae a lamb-cloot on a’ the Caulside 
o’ Dunscore if we thrapple the gude- 
man o’ the flock. 'Od I wad rather 
sqpk my fortune wi’ a craped brow an’ 
a bent pistol than grope for my sub¬ 
sistence among crock ewes and gim- 
mer pets. It’s a new trade to the 
name of Macgrab.' 

“ In the middle of this audible soli¬ 
loquy we were greeted by tile cousin 
of bonny Kate Marshall, loaded with 
provisions of less unwieldy bulk, and 
less questionable excellence, namely a 
couple of hares, and a large salmon. 

* I have had saltless luck,’ said he 
who thus joined the fisher and the 
hunter in one person, ‘ the hare nae 
langer loves to browzc on the green 
dewy blade o’ the clover, or on the 
bosom o’ the kindly curly kale. The 


hair aye runs away with the flesh in 
spite o’ a’ my skill ; and sae I fare on 
land; and as for the water, the bonny 
winding and gentle Nith canna call a 
single fin its ain,—they syle its current, 
through their hcrling nets ’tween yule 
and yule. I have nae skill to tempt 
a salmon in sunshine, with bonny 
winged hooks and gilded worms; day¬ 
light wark comes nae in my creed. 
But give me a Martinmas midnight, 
wi’ a sharp barbed leister in ae hand, 
and a burning light i’ the tither, just 
let me up raidthigh deep in Ellisuuid 
ford, and show me a salmon lying on 
the gravel like a lang green ribbon, 
(for 0, they're bonny creatures i’ tbeir 
ain element,) wi’ an ell-deep o’ clear 
water nboon them, and if I dinua 
make him mine, ca’ me to the croft 
wi’ a peel’d wand, an’ a dud o’ scarlet 
to lead turkeys for the powk-puds 
who live owre the border.' The rest 
of the horde gathered around the suc¬ 
cessful adventurer, and proceeded to 
examine and praise the spoil. One 
of the foremost was the gypsey woman, 
who sung the lament for the loss of 
her lover; ‘ Twa bonny maukins, 
atweel,’ said she, holding the hares 
up by the hind legs, between her 
and the light, to get a clear view of 
their outline, * Aye ! aye! him that’s 
awa’, e'en him wham we a’ miss, and 
me the warst, was aye as gleg as a 
gled at seeing thae bonny brown four¬ 
legged rinaways, and the fleetest grey¬ 
hound was nae fleeter and surer in 
catching’ them. And ye talk o’ ye’re 
skill in salmon, the half 6’ a’ thy 
skill’s nae that muckle, and ye’re 
luck's less. Him that’s awa could 
hae tauld ye a Nith salmon—they arc 
fat and fair, and silvery scaled—frae 
an Annan water fish ; an Annan water 
fish frae a water o* Dee fish—they hae 
a dark and a sorrel look—it’s a deep 
stream, and a hluidy, and a Dee fish 
frae a salmon o’ the sweet silver link¬ 
ing Orr. Aye ! Aye ! salmon fish, 
and grilses, and herlings, and bull 
trouts, tnay a’ swim unmolested now; 
the very dumb fish,, I think, liked to 
be taen by *his hand; and home he, 
never came without a kind kiss and 
sunket for me,—he's sair missed and 
muckle/ She replaced the hares on 
the floor, and lifted and examined 
the salmon, evidently affected by their 
association with her lover, and his 
favourite pursuits. f Here, baud ye’re 
lap,’ said the cousin of bonny Kate 
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Marshall, moved by this pathetic eim- with the agility of a chacetl hart, 
nicration of his lost relative’s talents, and with soniething, too, I thought, 
* jlore’s sunket for ye; I risked my of its terror. An ass stood in the 
neck on a high stanc wa', my twa way; he cleared the animal's back at a 
legs in a man trap, the black deil rive bound ; and rushing into the presence 
them into spunks, that employ sic of the chieftain, stood waving his 
disgracefu’ engines, and exposed my hands, motioning to begone, gaping 
person to the discharge of a gijpund and aghast with breathless haste and 
gun, vvhiik makes a man draw* the strong terror,— ( Confound you for a 
trigger against himself, a most unlaw- glowering gomeral,’ exclaimed the old 
fu’ weapon, never to talk of the terrors man, ‘ say what ye hae to say, an’ if 
of three herds, and as rnony dumb ve canna sayet, sing’t.’ And sing it 
tykes, and a' to please a pair o' sweet he did, in a tone equally singular and 
lips, aud yet a’ that my venturous- dolorous, a natural imitation, no doubt, 
ness was rewarded with, was sax honey of the ancient custom of the primitive 
pears,suir riddled by wasps and worms ; people of the earth, who responded in 
fifteen sugar pippins, sweeter never poetry, if not in rhyme, 
hung amang green leafs; some scores « Hap, wrap, an’ rin, else harm will happen, 
of damsons ; and dizens o’ plumbs Frae the red wude laird o’ Caponcrapin.’ 
with .1 Latin name. It may nac be ‘ The laird of Caponcrapin,’ answer- 
sonsie to eat them. I warl ask other ed the old man with a laugh of scorn, 
counsel anent that than iny nin teeth. ‘ f could fight him, and drub him, 
Kvcn take some o’ the ripest, and with a weapon pulled from the tail of 
greet about his gifts again, and get ane of his ain tnrkies,’—and lie began 
another; he was a leash lad anil a to busy himself about the harvest 
leal.' Ho saying, he gave the gypsey horn, as composed as if no enemy 
widow some pears and plumbs, which approached. ‘ Aye ! aye ! but,’ said 
lie had gathered in great jeopardy the hopeful man of Uryfe, ‘ here he 
from the garden walls of a Nithsdale comes, and twenty coot's with drawn 
laird—I need not name him—his swords and pitchforks marching afore 
house which he built—his garden him; he's never foremost himself when 
which he fenced aud fattened—his harms in the road, dam me if he be.’ 
ponds, his orchards, and all that he Up started the chieftain, with an agi- 
loved and delighted in, have passed lity which eighty years and odd can 
from him and his for ever and ever.— seldom boast of; he delivered his 
‘ What is gotten owre the deil’s orders with infinite composure and 
back’s spent aneath liis belly,’—aud distinctness, ‘ Fill the panniers— 
that’s a Nithsdale proverb, and often saddle the brutes—seek the wood, and 
has it come to pass. pass to the mountain by the gate ye 

“ The thunder and its fearful accora- ken—meet me in fifteen hours by the 
paniments had passed away; the forest auld trysten howff on Kinncl water, 
boughs, bent down by the weight of an’ may him that faulters hae hemp 
their moistened leafs, began to shake to his craig ; and cauhl aim to his 
in the dry and gentle wind; the ravens, weazen.—But bairns, aboou a’ things, 
visible in pairs on the tree tops, re- leave me some fannered corn for my 
plumed their wings, ruffled and drench- poor auld ass.’ In a moment, the 
eil with rain; the asses, motionless swords, the guns, the sheepskins, and 
aud stupid while the rain descended, their carcasses, the hares, the hens, 
shook the moisture from their backs, the salmon, even bonny Kate Mar¬ 
aud began to taste the refreshened shall’s pears and plumbs, ripe and 
grass; and first one star, and then a untasted, cauldron and clout, were 
brighter, came glimmering flirough bm tiled up and borne off. And the 
the wet foliage of the high holly pali- asses, loaded with spoil and with wal- 
sade that encompassed otfr habitation, let, and the merry cousin of Kate, 

I had stood some minutes on the the Galwegian Macgrab, and the hero 
threshold, gaping on the ultered scene, of the Dub of Dryfe himself, with all 
and inhaling the air, now rendered that to them naturally pertained, and 
deliciously fresh by the strong purifi- much more, were mustered on the 
cation' it had undergone, when sud- moonlight green, and ready for flight, 
(lenly.l beheld inv old opponent, the Forth stalked the old man in the 
desperado, from the Dub of Dryfe, pride of place, his hands trembling 
coining running towards the fastness more with disturbed dignity than age, 
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one time stroking his gray beard, an¬ 
other time fumbling with the pistols 
at liis belt, looking to the avenue 
where the presence of the pursuer was 
expected, and then looking at the 
cavalcade which was preparing to dive 
into the depths of the forest. ‘ Kate, 
my winsome wean, it winna do!’ said 
he, addressing his grandaughter, who 
was ready at his side in all emer¬ 
gencies. ‘ God—but my auld bludc 
grows hot and young again, to be 
hounded frae clcugh to cavern by a 
coof o’ a country laird, and yet, my 
lass, e’en in my youngest days I liave 
seen and proved, that ac pair o’ heejs 
was worth twa pair o’ hands* Sae ride 
lads, ride, said he, turning to his ready 
dependants, its a sad tiling to rin away 
frae strokes, but ane maun live lang 
after they are affronted, else the days 
o’ the best and the banldest would be 
few.” In a moment the secret pas¬ 
sage opened, the troop passed through, 
the branches closed with a rustle be¬ 
hind them, and an anxious ear could 
only hearken a low and gentle sound, 
like green leafs disturbed by the mo¬ 
tion of birds, as they wound their way 
along the soft green sward of the 
wood. 

“ ‘ Now,’ said the patriarch of the 
tribe, ‘ might's gane, and slights 
maun make the moist on’t—sae 
follow' me, bairnsand .into the 
now-untenanted mansion be strode, 
followed by bonny Kate Marshall and 
me. The old man looked all around 
—smoothed down all that wore a dis¬ 
turbed appearance, and said, ‘ Now, 
bairns, keep a close eye and a silent 
tongue—and the horned ileil—eon- 
found me if I wadna make the laird o’ 
Capon-wliat-d’yc-call-mn a spoon o’ 
his longest horn, only- it’s no handy 
to come by—e’en the grim deil him¬ 
self, cannn skaith a hair o' our heads.’ 
We promised implicit obedience— 
* and now my poor auld brute,' said 
the chieftain, casting a tattered mantle 
over the back of his ass; * I was 
never sae hard sted but I minded 
thee—thou that boresaeniony braw sons 
and bonny daughters on thy back—and 
an auld wife that I loved dearer than 
them a’.’ So saying, be laid four 
gowpinfulls of corn before his four- 
footed favourite—retired to a kind of 
couch, and down he-dropped, and lay 
extended like a man who had already 
enjoyed some hours of undisturbed 
slumber. The damsel lingered for a 


moment—looked round after the ex¬ 
ample of her grandfather, to see that 
all was smoothed down, and. reduced 
to the harmless exterior of the peace 
establishment—then hastened to her 
couch, and dived among the mantles 
and rugs as quick as a young cygnet 
aniQM the lake rushes, aiul as tawny 
too.’^All the couches and places re¬ 
sembling beds for human repose were 
vanished, or occupied—it was proba¬ 
bly against the etiquette of the horde 
to presume to share with the chief— 
it might also have provoked the spirit 
of his descendant had I begged the 
hospitality of one of her Sanquhar 
counterpanes that had decked the 
bride-beds of so many of her ances¬ 
tors, and hail 1 attempted to escape, 
one of the- old man’s pistols, or a pitch- 
fork of one of the laird’s rustics— 
whose footsteps were now heard audi¬ 
bly in the avenue—might have im¬ 
peded my progress. The damsel saw 
my embarrassment—and a wave of 
her hand, and a backwards beck of her 
curly head, brought me to her bed¬ 
side. If she had any intention of 
sharing it with me, site changed her 
mind in a moment. ‘ I see,’ said 
she, ‘ with a smile and a whisper, 
ye’re scantily acquaint with our pranks 
—but ye have an eye, and ye can 
mark, and yc have a mind, and can 
understand—Jie down on my bed, and 
e’en be as sick as a sound heart can 
weel be—buckle on my mutch—and 
my mantle—and I’ll sit and watch 
aside you—I have Ivaked a living 
corse with shoon on its feet afore now 
—and sae have ye—ye young black 
sparkling eened psalm-singer; for all 
sae saft and sackless as ye look, I 
wadnae trust myself on the top of a 
snaw wreath with ye i’ the mirkest. 
and maist icy night o’ winter. It’s no 
said in a psalm, but in a gude auld 
saw— 

* Wi* a white man rede ycre rede, 

Wi’ a brown man break ycre bread, 

Wi* a red man draw yere knife. 

But keep a black man frae yere wife.’— 

And your daughter, too, says, ‘ poor 
Kate Marshall—no sac low as to make 
verses, but a seller o' born spoons, 
and a spaer o’ poor folks fortunes.'— 
Down I lay, aud down sat the joyous 
young gypsev beside me—with clasp¬ 
ed hands—a look of demure and sor¬ 
rowful attention, and over licr whole 
person a large rough mantle thrown, 
which, reaching to the ground, and 
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covering her head, threw her face into 
a deep shade, where the sparkle of her 
large loving and swarthy eyes was 
alone visible. As I Jay, I looked 
around, and could not help wondering 
at the suddenness of the change the 
whole settlement had undergone. A 
brief period ago, this lonesome den of 
refuge had a bustling and dangfxous 
and menacing look—contained deter¬ 
mined and desperate characters, to 
whom perilous undertakings were a 
pastime, by whom plans of outrage to 
others, and labour and jeopardy to 
themselves, were sketched and fulfill¬ 
ed with u gayety, a rapidity, and pre¬ 
cision, rivalling the exploits of the fa¬ 
mous companions of old, who pro¬ 
claimed themselves ‘ friends to God, 
and enemies to all the world.’ The 
change was as extensive as sudden— 
look at the house and its inmates now 
—and the stone eyes of an inquisitor 
must have dropt marble tears—a ve¬ 
nerable hoary-headed man lay sleep¬ 
ing alone on a rugged couch—instead 
of ‘ a good soft pillow for his old 
white head,’ he had a bunch of chur¬ 
lish and unshapely horns, with an old 
black leather apron thrown over them 
—and over all streamed down his long 
thin white hair—he lay like a person¬ 
ification of helpless and desolate old 
age. And here I lay, the sick and 
enfeebled brother of boqny Kate Mar¬ 
shall—in seeming slumber—and quite 
unequal to the hazardous expeditions 
of depredation and broil—and there 
sat my soft-eyed protectress, so still 
and so sorrowful—watching me with 
the looks of a lovely creature in love. 

I now heard the near and cautious ap¬ 
proach of feet, and aa the open door of 
our dwelling began to darken with 
human forms, my gypsey nurse be¬ 
gan to sing, or rather chant, in a low 
and mournful voice, some fragments of 
an old song—composed probably on 
an occasion of deeper seriousness than 
this—I can only remember some im¬ 
perfect passages—which I thus eke to¬ 
gether : 

1 . 

‘ I thought but on the bridal song— 

Not on thy death-dirge sad and long— 

I thought but on thy bridal sheet— 

Not o’er thy shroud to wail and weep— 

Thy cottage on the streamlet’s bank 
Is now the cold grave deep and dank; 

And thy poor maiden conics to moan. 

And sob o’er thy sepulchre stone. 
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2 . 

‘ The wannest heart—the brightest eye 
Is earliest doomed to love and die. 

The sweetest, gentlest, and the best. 

Seek earliest out the land of rest. 

The noblest miud, the bravest spirit, 

Is briefly doomed earth to inherit— 

This world holds nought that’s worth the 
trust 

Of woman’s love, since thou wert dust. 

3. 

* Thou contest with the coming light— 
Thou goest not with the darksome night— 
True os the leaf is to the tree 

And the lily bloom to Blackwocal-lea, 

True as our shadows were to the stream. 

As we courting sat in the sweet moonbeam; 
So is thy fbhn to me, and never 
Shall life or death us sunder and sever.’ 

I was by no means prepared for this 
melancholy dirge, and the dolorous 
accompaniment of the maiden’s voice 
— the sorrowful composure with 
which she caused the words to drop 
one by one into my ear, and the as¬ 
pect of deep and unaffected sorrow 
with which she ministered at my 
couch, required all my faith to credit 
mine own convalescence. At this mo¬ 
ment, about a dozen of well-armed 
men entered our dwelling, and last of 
all came the doughty laird of Capon- 
crapin himself, the sweat of haste, and 
probably of fear, ruflning drop af¬ 
ter drop down both cheeks, and car¬ 
rying a tribute of powder and per¬ 
fume with the current—pale and pant¬ 
ing—a drawn sword in his hand— 
with his sharp suspicious twinkling 
cat-grey eyes roaming unceasingly 
round,; lest an ass’s pannier or a blan- 
ketted couch should contain desperate 
homicides, ready for strife. The 
sound and the bustle with which they 
entered, was just such as might be 
supposed to wake a man from a com¬ 
mon sound sleep—the chieftain began 
to rouse and bestir himself like a man 
untimeously disturbed, while his gen¬ 
tle grand* daughter poured forth, with¬ 
out stint or limit, line after line of 
deep and pathetic song over my bed. 

* 3eil soupet’s here,' said a plough¬ 
man, casting, as he spoke, his pitch- 
fork out at the door as far as he could 
pitch it, ‘ save an nuld man, feckless 
as a thrashen straw—and that canua 
stand its lane—wi’ scant as mony hairs 
on his head as wad number the years 
he has lived—and a poor lassie sabbing 
o’er a sick bairn—may I be buried in 
my next furrow, and hae the ecu 

l 
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pyked out of my head by a hoodie- 
craw, if I’ll cither make or meddle wi’ 
them—and sae I tell ye.’ Hound on 
this sympathizing plowman—(his name 
was James Nivieson, his mother's 
name was Marion Moutcr, of the glen- 
mill—‘ word gade she was nae can¬ 
ine’)—and on his companions turned 
the gypsey damsel, with a look that 
might nave commanded commiseration 
from hearts of proof. c Alack, alack,’ 
she sighed, ‘ little can we do for ye,’ 
pretending to mistake them for wan¬ 
derers soliciting a night’s lodging; 

‘ here’s nought but a roofless shieling 
—and empty walls—tobm bags—and 
empty bickers—three feckless fbwk— 
twa hungry and ane sick—blessed liv¬ 
ing kind has nae passed atween this lad’s 
lips for hours mac than I shall count; 
and here in this wilderness liae we 
been storm-sted—and fevor-sted—sae 
e’en pass on—we can give ye nought 
but our blessing;—' and to mo she 
turned again, renewing her interrupt¬ 
ed song of lamentation. 

“ ‘ Dcil liae me,' said another rustic, 

‘ but this cowes Cromby, and Cromby 
cowed the Did—conscience, yc little 
gypsey limrner, I ken that gleg tongue 
and thae black eon owre wed to be 
boggled out o’ our errand wi’ a talc o' 
hunger and hardship—I’se warrant ye 
have nae forgot how ye wheedles Kata 
Kissawuy, my ain cousin, out o’ her 
green hood and calimanco petticoat, 
wi’ a feigned tale o’ bridal broose and 
stocking throwing—an’ the quean’s as 
single yet as a neighbourless stocking 
—an’ how ye nicked me—-even I ray- 
sel’—a douce person an’ a sponsible 
—wi’ casting the cups anent tne like¬ 
lihood o’ ought kytliing atween Peg 9 
Primrose the man tua-maker, and ye 
ken wha—an’ coost me, yc kutty, out 
o’ a cozie half crown/ When this 
amusing accusation was cnded : —and 
which my gypsey protectress only an¬ 
swered by a more sorrowful quaver hr 
her song, the chieftain concluded' it 
was but reasonable he should awake, 
and accordingly he arose slowl^ 1 —with 
many a groan, laying aside mantle and 
rug as ,he became itiofe erect, till at 
length he stood Upright on the floor, 
and, casting his eyes on our visitants, 
said, with well-feigned surprise, * Ilis 
presence be here—where come ye frae 
—and come ye for good—lia but his 
grace preserve me and my twa bairns/ 
This unexpected though humble ad¬ 
dress startled the laird, 'armed and 

Voi,. VII. 


surrounded as he was, with triple 
rows of protectors Terror too has 
strong powers of association—and to 
the voice and the figure, the; fears of 
the redoubted portioner of Nith add¬ 
ed a dozen fearless followers at least 
withjgjPistol and sword. He started 
baek^wtjfopping, instead of extending, 
his sworn-At the object of his terror— 
and. shouted out, in a voice quavering 
with horror, ( Oh ! shoot him, shoot 
him/ The damsel, as this was utter¬ 
ed, sprung from her seat, and con¬ 
fronted the laird, with one hand ex¬ 
tended as if to clutch his throat, and 
the other placed on the stock of a pis¬ 
tol,’ or the hilt of a dirk, which she 
carried concealed in her bosom—and 
which she could employ with equal 
eourage and address. The object of 
her wratl^seemed ,to feel an additional 
alarm at the advance of this tawny 
amazon—as he was in the habit of 
daily admonishing his spouse, he had 
never yet associated ought more mor¬ 
tal with a female form than an insub¬ 
ordinate tongue—he overlooked, there¬ 
fore, his imminent and instant dan¬ 
ger, and still gazed aghast on the old 
man, who stood a perfect personifica¬ 
tion of serenity. ‘ Shoot wha,’ said 
the first rustic, to the exclamation of 
his leader, ‘ shoot auld honest Willie, 
wha has held the name of Nivieson in 
parriteli spoons for seventy years and 
seven. I’d as soon cock my carbine 
at ane o' the seven stars.’ The dam¬ 
sel, at the sight of this staunch aux» 
iliary, resumed her seat, but not her 
song; and her grandfather, coming 
forward to his guests, said lie would 
gladly learn to what accident lie owed 
their presence in a poor roofless houff, 
where he had been bewildered and 
storm-sted. ‘ Indeed, then, Willie, 
as ye spier a fair question, 1’se be 
bauld to tell ye.;' said the rustic who 
had amused bonny Kate with delud¬ 
ing the maiden called Katherine Kiss- 
away With visionary bridals, f ye ken 
the cry of the Galloway dames to their 
stray hens when the gypsies light 
their fires i’ the woods, ‘ chuckie, 
chuckie, chuckie tappenie, say I may, 
—our neW conic neighbours like fea¬ 
thered flesh our woel.’ Aiveel, Wil¬ 
lie, ye canna help ah ill name-some 
handy rinabont had emptied pur 
laird’s hen-bawlcs yestreen, as clearly 
as fifty foumarts, and back camp the 
same reckless ricer-do^gude to night— 
i’ the very midst o' the thunder and 
X. 
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fire, as if it had been a planned thing 
wi’ auld spuukie, to make a like at¬ 
tempt on our laird’s roosts of fat 
eapons. ^ Hut bide awee—the chap 
wha tried it didna ken the laird— 
draw ane o’ his cappn’s necks, an’ try 
iu draw a drap o' his dearest bludc— 
carry awa ane o’ his fat turkey*!, an' 
ye had better carry .awa the lady o’ 
Caponcrapin herself, wi’ her seven lad 
weans—whom the neighbours aye 
number wi’ his chickens, as they are. 
all alike dear—whare should the laird 
be lying, think ye, when this capon- 
reaver came—whare, but where the 
•mhl sang says— 

‘ Whar’Il our guile man lie 
Till he shoot owre the simmer V 
Up nboon the hen-hawks 
Aniang the rotten timmer.’ 

* And well for me,’ cxelaimed the 
laird—‘ and well for my many capons 
which I have tenderly hatched—care¬ 
fully cut, and anxiously fattened— 
well for us all that I lay among their 
roosts to-night—else, instead of being 
killed, and dressed, anil eaten, with 
culinary skill, and with Mr Markfin’s 
famous sauce, as they shall infallibly 
be—they would have fluttered to 
death m some tinkler’s dirty Img, and 
walloped aiming kale and eastocks in 
his cauldron.' 1 To make a lang 
tale short,’ said the first rustic, accus¬ 
tomed to interrupt the laird, who was 
never known to finish his tale when 
i lie mystery of capon fattening was his 
i heme, except when the fowls reeked, 
in all the richness of preparation, on 
tile dinner table—* to make a lang tale 
short, the loon had but drawn the 
necks o’ three, when the fourth cried 
‘ chuck,’ and the laird cried ‘ mur¬ 
der.’ The knave ran, anil we ran— 
we chased him into this wood, and the 
deil that dravo him there may drive 
him out again for me.’ During these 
disclosures, the old man held up his 
hands, and looked on one, aiul looked 
on another, in blank and innocent a- 
mazement. The rustic, who spoke 
last, led the laird aside, and said in a 
whisper, ‘ If ye were to hing the auld 
man on the highest tree i’ the wood, 
and drown the damsel in the deepest 
pool i’ the water, there would be as 
meikte o’ thedeevil left, else I’m sadly 
deceived, as would ding the roof of 
yere jbiune about yere lugs, and rax 
ycre ain neck as lung as ever ye raxed 
a capon’s—sae come away, and let the 
dour fox die in his. den, for his death 
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bite’s dangerous.’ In this counsel the 
laird perceived something that deserv¬ 
ed instant consideration and compli¬ 
ance, in token of which he sheathed 
his sword, said he saw no harbour for 
runagates here, and, leading out his 
armed domestics into the moonlight, 
began to inarch homewards. Jamie 
Nivicson whispered to the old mail as 
he passed,. ‘ Make yersol scarce, Wil¬ 
lie—make ycrsel scarce—the eoof o’ 
Caponcrapin’s gane an’ gladly, hut 
ye’ll soon see a mair determined chield, 
whose smallest word is ‘ whip,’ and 
whose commonest word is ‘ hang,’— 
ye guess wha I mean—d’ye ken Curs- 
an Collicson.’—And away ran the 
rustic, concealing, as he went, half-a- 
dozen good green horn-spoons, with 
which the gypsey damsel rewarded his 
kindness. 

et No sooner had the sound of our un¬ 
welcome visitors’ footsteps died away, 
than the chieftain said, ‘ Now, Kate, 
my winsome bairn, and mybauld ane, 
make ready my poor auld ass, and 
wc’se even forsake this hazardous 
place—that gowk, Deil gin ho were 
drowned in Dryle, that the place 
that produced might <jui-tich his 
folly, instead o’ leading liis pursuers 
a wild goose chase by water and 
wood, away came he direct for this 
.den of refuge, where, wi’ canine guid¬ 
ing, wi’ might hue ilwalt the feck o’ 
a month, and lived on the fitness of 
Nithsdalc. Awecl! we maun wag— 
we maun wag, and that soon and sud¬ 
den. Mind, Kate, my bairn, to drap 
something i’ the road for douce Jamie 
Nivicson to find—Imt for him we 
might hue been hard bested. And 
now Mark, my young lad,’ continued 
the gypsey chief, turning to me, * ye 
had nae better abide the coming ami 
the wrath o’ Cursan Collicson ,* come 
with us up amang the mountains till 
the cloud flies past—and tlien if ye 
like our calling, e’en come and live 
and laugh amang us; and wha kens 
bat ye might win the loove o’ my ain 
sonsie Katherine.’ ‘ The love o’ me,’ 
said the gypsey damsel, with a look of 
coni passion to her grandfather, aDd of 
insufferable scorn to me, ‘ and bear 
the budgets of a Cameronian psalm - 
singer—a raw huspan of a eallan ! he 
might mind o’ that—heTl be aulder 
gin simmer, as the sang says. But 
whan will lie have the right heart 
and the ready hand ; and nboon a’, 
will he love to dwall i’ the hollow o’ 
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tin- wild wood—roam on tlic Lank of 
some lonesome burn, and pitch his 
tent on some wild and steep moun¬ 
tain ? Can he bear the scoffs that we, 
maim bear ? Can he loup shecp-faulds, 
revel among hen-roosts, ana gather 
plumbs and pears for his joe and his 
darling, like my cannic cousin, Tam 
Marshall ? Say nae mair about it— 
though I cannu help thinking, wi’ 

‘ douce guiding amang cannie hands, 
something might be made of him, 
but never a man for mo.’ During 
this conversation, the relics of our 
establishment were gathered together, 
packed into the panniers of the old 
man’s ass, and, with the halter of the 
animal in his hand, forth he walked 
once more into the moonlight air, fol¬ 
lowed by his descendant and me. We 
instantly dived into the bosom of the 
wood, wound our way through the 
green and winding avenues, and at 
List, emerging into the free and open 
country, ascended a small hillock, and 
began to look around. At our feet 
the N ith, swollen with the heavy 
thunder shower, came down from her 
uplands, lifting her voice far above 
its usual mild and gentle tone into an 
agitating dash from bank to bank, 
sounding sullen and deep. The moon, 
glimmering along its reddened and un¬ 
dulating surface, showed an unusual 
expanse of water—the wooded banks, 
lessoned with the swelling of the 
flood, and higlx beyond all the dark 
licatliery hills of Closeburn, shining in 
liquid light. The old man gazed on 
the troubled river, and smiting both 
thighs with his expanded palms, said, 

*■ Oil! bairns, bairns! just on sic a 
night did 1 lose twa o’ my fairest sons ! 
—ane seventeen, the other seven-and- 
twenty, crossing this bonny, but bloodic 
water; and my gray hairs would 
soon be added to their raven locket 
were I to dare the awfu’ flood toi 
night—and cross it wc maun in some 
way or other.’ We all stood several 
minutes looking on the stream, and 
the old man resumed. ‘ That's the 
tauso ford foment us. It lias a bonny 
and promising look, but few who, ride 
it live to roose it. A gude bowshot 
lu low is the kindly ford—it looks' 
broad and burly; but I have never 
wet my foot in that water since I lost 
my bonny bairns.* And he turned 
the head of his ass to tlie kindly ford, 
and we prepared to follow. At this 
moment, shriek succeeding shriek 


came from the passage, (called by the 
old man the ‘ tiiuse ford’) mingling 
with the, plunging and braying of 
asses, and the cheers and entreaties of 
men. The chieftain, witli a cry of 
indescribable anguish, called out, 

* Oh Jfeiin, rin ! that’s either the 
wraitWof my drowned bairns wel¬ 
coming me, or the yell of sullen tig 
flesh and blood.’ And down we run 
towards the fortl, the old man fore¬ 
most, for the agony of spirit added 
unusual swiftness to bis feet—a 
doomed man runs swift to des¬ 
truction. He reached the river as 
soon as me—a fearful scene presented 
itself. Men and women and asses 
were struggling in the middle of the 
deep and rapid current. I saw the 
Galwegian gypsey up to his leathern 
girdle in the flood, leading two asses, 
on which women were seated—the 
cousin of Kate Marshall succeeded in 
the same order—the desperado of 
Dryfe followed, conducting the re¬ 
mainder of the horde, and they all 
seemed in immediate peril. When 
the unhappy old mail saw the jeo¬ 
pardy of all nis dependants, he forgot 
his age and infirmities, and the depth 
an# violence of the current.’ ‘ Bairns! 
bairns!’ he called loudly, and in a 
tone of tlic deepest pathos, r keep to¬ 
gether—keep yere heads up the flood 
>—cling to the brutes, and let warld's 
gear gang.’ * 

*' The o’ermasteriug fears of the Man 
of Dryfe rendered this counsel of 
importance. When he felt the rapid 
under current of the river whirling 
the large pebbles from below his feet, 
heard the asses bray, and the women 
scream, all reflection forsook him, he 
cried, ‘ Oh to be haurning bread at 
my aunt’s heartlistane,’ and finally 
he lifted up his voice and Wept. At 
the same time he quitted the halters 
of the asses which he led, and the 
whole detachment was thrown into 
confusion. One ass, without panniers, 
was instantly swept away, the women 
raised a loud shriek, and the misera¬ 
ble chieftain made an instant dash to t 
their assistance from the buuk of the 
river. He soon required the aid ’ he 
1 so uuavailingly offered to others. The 
place into which he plunged was (par¬ 
ticularly when the river was swolieq,) 
a deep andahlaiigerous oddy, or wliirl 
occasional by the weight of water 
flung against the sure-rooted trunk of 
uq ojd oak that projected far into the 
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stream. This land ubutincnt threw 
back the flood into the main body of 
the current, narrowing its channel 
and increasing its rapidity. In a 
moment lie was carried oif his feet, 
and though lie clutched his arms 
around the nock of his luithful old 
oss, such was the force of .the stream, 
that he was instantly borne down, 
his loose dress and long hoary hair 
floating and mingling like drift leafs 
on the surface of the water. Regard¬ 
less of danger, I leaped from the bank 
with a plunge into the current, seized 
the poor old man, who was now disen¬ 
gaged from the ass, and certainly 
would have gained the shore, had not 
the deep love of his granddaughter, 
which I have heard preserved his life 
upon another occasion, caused it to he 
lost now. She stood on the steep 
bank above, as motionless as a statue, 
licr lips apart and quivering with 
agony, and her large dark eyes, dilated 
beyond their usual size, seemed glazed 
as ice. She lifted her hands, and she 
tried to speak, at last she shrieked out, 

* save him, oh save him,’ and, leap¬ 
ing from the bank, wreathed her 
arms round him, and placed herself 
and me in the greatest peril. TtWce 
the force of the stream heaved us all 
over, the old man was unable to as¬ 
sist himself, and his faithful grand¬ 
daughter was senseless and suffocated 
witn the water. I made one desperate 
effort ; already we were -borne to the 
brink of a deep impassable pool; I 
saw no chance of saving nil, so, 
seizing the maiden by the hair, 
and clutching my right arm round 
the bough of an elm tree, that hung 
low and far over the stream, I suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the bank. Ere this 
was accomplished, I saw the old man, 
for the last time, rise half above the 
'water, bis hands held up more like 
hands of a man in prayer, than in 
agony. The moon shone full on his 
face, over which bis thin hair stream¬ 
ed ; it was turned on us ; and I b ard 
a voice, something like human speech 
and the murmuring of waters, say, 

* Bless’ye, my bairn, bless ye 1’—As 
he uttered this, he was swept into the 
deep pool, and farther attempts to’ 
save him wife abandoned. Mean¬ 
time Urn coo'uoss, and courage, and 
strength, of .be redoubtdR Galwegian 
pjo ,! grab, hart saved the rest of the 

■itc from the dangerous situation in 
they were jdaced, and they 
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had forded the river, with the loss of 
a pannier, and a seething cauldron. 
As they ascended the bank, Macgrab, 
wholly ignorant of the fate of his 
leader, turned round, and cried across 
the river, at the moment I carried the 
female sovereign of the tribe up the 
bank, ‘ Bide ye there, auld man, and 
my winsome young lass, and I’ll bring 
ye o’er this fause flood, as safe as if yc 
had the wings o’ water hens.’ He 
changed his voice in a moment, and, 
turning to his companions, said, ‘ Rin, 
Tam, rin, Dryfo Dub, decvil’s ye’re 
name? kep at the ford, or the auld 
man ’ll be drowned!’ And then, tying 
the halters of two of the strongest 
asses together, he gained the hank at 
my feet. ‘ Mark, Caineronian, or 
whatever they call ye,’ said lie, leaping 
on the turf, ‘ guide that poor maiden 
kindly,’ and down the pool side he 
flew, to look for the body of his vene¬ 
rable lender. He returned in a mo¬ 
ment, ‘ He will be whirled o’er by 
tlic thrawart current to the other side, 
there’s nae doubt o’ that, sae come 
nwa’ Kate, my winsome lass,’ said he 
to the living but senseless maiden, 
and taking her in his arms, we all 
forded the river a little lower down, 
and reached the opposite side in safe¬ 
ty. Here we found the whole tribe 
in active search for the body of the 
old man, and the man of Dryfe Dub, 
forgetting his fears, joined actively in 
the look out in tlie ford. The Gal¬ 
wegian committed the damsel to my 
care, who was fast recovering, and 
joined his friends in the search. The 
clouds now began to return and thick¬ 
en on the tops of the hills, and one 
large and black, came edging upon 
the moon, gradually lessening tliesplen- 
dour of the beautiful planet. Assist¬ 
ed by her imperfect light, I could 
still sec the gypsies strangling about 
the border, and even some in the 
middle of the ford, and I heard the 
voice of the Galwegian, repeatedly 
admonishing them to look close to 
the water. At last the man of Dryfo 
shouted out, ‘ Here’s the auld ass 
howsever ; dom me if it Is nac; glower 
glegly, its rider canna be far aff; we 
ken a’- they were cronies.’ ‘ ’Take 
tent o’t,’ said the Galwegian, in a 
tone of sympathy, ‘ I’ll liowk it a 
graff wi’ my am twa hands, rather 
thun it Bhould feast the corbies, and 
tak’ tent o’ ye’re mirlli, my man, this 
is nno time tin duffin', an’ dallin too 
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at ye’re ain misdeeds; carry ye’re 
caams cannic, else the sowthcr will 
scaud ye, d’ye understand the gypsey’s 
proverb.’ To this admonition and 
threat, the desperado answered with 
a suppressed laugh, and the search 
continued. The gypsey women, who 
had been all this while preparing their 
equipage for marching, disordered and 
diminished by their adventure in the 
river, came to the margin of the water, 
and taking away the chieftainess, left 
me at liberty, so down I went to the 
ford to assist in the search. Just as 
1 reached the margin of the stream, 
the man of Dryfe stooped into the 
water, with a loud unearthly laugh, 
and called out, ‘ Here’s a prize or 
dom me than,’ and he lifted the 
body of the poor old man half out of 
the river, gazed at it for a moment 
with grievous disappointment, and, 
casting it at his feet in the flood, said, 
‘ God, it’s the drowned carle; I thought 
it was the tool bag, dom me if I did- 
nac !' The Galwegian Macgrab waxed 
red with wrath, and, uttering a deep 
and deadly imprecation, rushed across 
the ford upon nis Dryfesdale associate, 
and felled him into the water with a 
blow of his fist. He instantly caught 
up the drowned body of his chief, 
bore it out to the green bank, the 
horde gathered with a wail and a 
moan around it, and endeavoured in 
vaiu to restore him to life. His un¬ 
happy granddaughter threw herself 
beside him, and lay as mute and as mo¬ 
tionless as the corpse. Macgrab look¬ 
ed on the body with a face of deep 
and composed grief, and then on the 
unhappy young woman, whom tire 
rest of the lenialcs were endeavouring 
to sooth. ‘ Weet wad it he for 
thee,’ he said, f and weel wad it be for 
me, did we baith grace ac grave, wi’ 
the poor auld man aside us, but I 
camia forget the faithful brute beast 
either,’ and up the bank he pulled 
the dead ass, and laid it on the sward 
by the side of its master. All this 
while, the unfortunate man of Dryfe 
was allowed to float, stunned and 
senseless, down the river, apd I never 
heard a single remark made on his 
absence, except a brief sentence from 
the Galwegian, * Let him sink or 
swoom; a doomed man’s easily drown¬ 
ed.’ 

“It was about three o’clock in the 
morning, when, after interring the old 
man and his ass in the river sand, 


marking a neighbouring tree with the 
initials of his name, and collecting all 
the diminished property of the tribe 
together, the forlorn gypsies sat down 
on a green hillock, to consult on the 
present pressure of their affairs. The 
granddaughterof their chief sat in 
the midst, with his silver mounted 
pist es at her belt, and all the rest 
seated themselves in order around. 
I stood and awaited the result. The 
chieftainess was the first that spoke— 
‘ To you, Mark, my man—Camera¬ 
man I should call thee—I owe my 
life; and to thee, ltobiu Macgrab, I 
owe all the rest. I canna hae ye baith 
—it’s against a’ rule, though in a dis¬ 
tressed state like mine, it ought to be 
allowed. However, I maun tak the 
tane o’ ye ; that’s set and settled—sae 
on thee my choice lights—rise, and 
come and sit aside me,’—and up rose 
the Galwegian, in great delight,and up 
rose the whole of the tribe iu stern 
and sudden anger. I expected an im¬ 
mediate battle—but the prowess of 
the pew chief, and the determined 
character of the young chcftaincss, pre¬ 
served order, if they failed to com¬ 
mand respect. * I shall wander nao 
langer wi’ ane sae witless, and wi’ au- 
ither sae rash,’ said one gypsi v , 
mounting his panniers, and departing 
by himself. II is defection was follow¬ 
ed by others—one marched up the 
river, another marched down, and a 
third took the road for the hills of 
Closeburn and Kirkmahoe. The cou¬ 
sin of bonny Kate himself alone re¬ 
mained with the new' heads of the 
tribe—but his adherence was more 
from affection to the family name, and 
the blood of kindred, than to the chief 
who commenced the Galwegian dyn¬ 
asty. ‘ Thank ye, my kind cousin,’ 
said the chieftainess, * thank ye for 
no ganging growling awa wi’ thae sack¬ 
less coofs—to seek your fortune asun¬ 
der frae the lawful head o’ your house 
—and among the cauld-heartedfremit. 
I hae a bounie loove-Jetter to shew ye 
—it cam frae a southern branch o’ our 
name that flourishes in the braw fo¬ 
rests ayont the Tweed.’ So saying, 
she produced from her girdle a bright 
piece of copper, on which was rudely 
etched a very singular scene. Under 
a large forest tree sat a numerous and 
busy group, with a cauldron suspend¬ 
ed over a fire—there were baskets with 
fish and fowl, and all the indication: 
of gypsey wealth ; a fat buck was in 
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tlic very situation of being dissected, 
while another buck bounded past, in¬ 
viting, by the backward cast of his 
eye, the level carabines of the tribe. 
‘ There’s a handsome invitation for 
us,’ said the chciftaiimss, submitting 
the hieroglyphic document to the de¬ 
lighted inspection of her cousin and 
her lord. ‘ A noble land, by my 
faith,’ said the Galwegian.—‘ A fat 
land, and a fair,’ said the cousin of 
bonny Kate. ‘ A land where there’s 
plenty for a’ and rule lor me,’ said the 
chieftainess, rising an inch in Stature 
with every word she spoke, and hold¬ 
ing her sceptre in imagination over the 
whole ancient domain of Robin Hood; 
f but I maun part wi’ a young ac¬ 
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quaintance, and sair am I greived that 
a snaw-white skin and a gift o’ psalm- 
singing should sunder 11 s. Take this 
token 0 ’ kindness, Mark, my limn,'— 
prese nting me with an old Highland 
purse, far from empty, and a dozen of 
the old chieftain’s very best spoons— 

* and take this too,’ said she, giving 
me a kiss, f and may ye never put 
your hand in the purse but ye will 
iind red gowd in’t—nor sit and gaunt 
o’er an empty spoon,’—and away rode 
the young chieftainess, and her lord 
and dependent, into the vale of ICirk- 
mahoe, to pass towards the border; and 
away walked 1 to the mountainous re¬ 
gions of the upland parishes in quest 
of a flock that lacked a shepherd.” 


Mark Macruhin y the Cameronian. 


MU riUlLl'OTIS AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

But few words are necessary to inform or remind our readers of the circum¬ 
stances which brought forward Mr Davison and Mr Thillpotts a* antagonists 
of a certain doughty Edinburgh Reviewer, who has of late reaped more blows 
than laurels in the field of controversy. On the a 1st pf October last, there was 
holden a meeting of the county of Durham, at which were moved certain re¬ 
solutions respecting the Manchester meeting of the 16tli of August, and some 
speeches delivered, (more especially one by Mr Lambtoli, member for the 
county) distinguished by any other qualities than those of judgment, know¬ 
ledge, and discretion. Mr Phillpotts addressed a letter to the Freeholders on 
the proceedings of that meeting, remarkable not only for its spirit and its 
eloquence, but also for an intimate acquaintance with the laws and constitu¬ 
tion of his country. That letter (along with another by Mr Davison) was re¬ 
viewed by Mr Brougham; and, according to that gentleman’s unfortunate ha¬ 
bits of scurrility, the most foul and vulgar abuse was flung on the personal 
character of its author. Mr Phillpotts, who is known, not in liis own county 
alone, as a clergyman of the most mild and courteous makers—but all over 
England, as a most accomplished scholar—was designated by his classical op¬ 
ponent as “ a foul-mouthed Parson!” Mr Phillpotts published a Letter to his 
Reviewer, in which he completely vindicated himself from the charge of per¬ 
sonality, most ludicrously brought against him by Mr Brougham, and also 
joined issue with that great constitutional lawyer on some not unimportant 
questions connected with the practice and theory of government. Mr 
Brougham, somewhat nettled to be sdlright, on points of law, by a divine, 
thought that he could do no less than crush Mr Phillpotts under a ponderous 
note in the Edinburgh Review; and, accordingly, that is supposed to have 
been effected by that memorable and well-timed Article iu the last Number of 
that Work, entitled, “ On the recent Alarms." Mr Phillpotts, however, is 
not to be disposed of so-easily—and rising up, unscathed from the rubbish of 
the Reviewer, he once more meets his antagonist*—and, unless we are greatly 
mistaken indeed, leaves him hors de combat. Such is our general impression 
of this contest; but whatever may be the opinion of our readers respecting the 
merits of the case, this much is indisputable, that Mr Phillpotts proves the 
utter falsehood of Mr Brougham’s charges against his personal character, by the 
dignified language which he adopts towards him, language which forms a strik¬ 
ing (jontrast to the coarse invective .with which he had been assailed by that 
great Master of the Vulgar Tongue. 

It may not be amiss to mention, that, while Mr Brougham was lauding the 
^prudence of Mr Davison in remtuning silent under the castigation his inexor¬ 
able hand had inflicted upon him—tot gentleman published an Answer to the 
Strictures in the Edinburgh Review, so complete at all points, that the lawyer 
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has become tho Mute before him whom he had somewhat sneeringly, but very 
truly, (lcnominatcd the ? Leading Logician of Oxford.” 


REMARKS ON A NOTE IN THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No LXV. By RkV. II. 
Pim,LI'OTTS, M.A., PREBENDARY OF DURHAM, 


Accident prevented me, till within 
these few days, from reading a note in 
the last Number of the Edinburgh 
Heview, which, however unworthy of 
tiotice on its own account, derives 
some importance from the wide cir¬ 
culation of that Journal. 

The tone in which it is written 
makes the task of replying to it ra¬ 
ther difficult. My Critic, having to 
defend himself against the serious 
charge of fabricating opinions for me, 
which he had no pretence for suppos¬ 
ing that I held, and of assailing me 
with much contempt for holding them, 
—passes over the charge altogether, 
and answers me with new and coarser 
invective. Here this matter must 
rest. An anonymous writer, who pre¬ 
sumes so far on his incognito, as to 
treat with affected indifference an ex¬ 
press impeachment of his honour and 
veraci ty, is beyond the reach of ordi¬ 
nary correction. 

Hut the Reviewer commits himself 
to a legal argument,—much to the 
contentment of his admirers, who see 
in it nothing but an occasion of signal 
triumph. Among others, Sir Lamb- 
ton takes the opportunity to. array 
himself in some portion of the glories 
of liis friend. That gentleman, in an 
ovation, which has been printed and 
re-printed in divers newspapers, is re¬ 
ported to have thus spoken of “ a 
slanderous reverend political partizan” 
(one of the mildest descriptions by 
which he is pleased to designate me): 
that, unwilling as he is to trample on 
a fallen enemy,’' he must say, that 
the whole contents of my pamphletu 
have been falsified or confuted,—tbthe 
my egregious ignorance of the law u. 
the question has been sufficiently cx-rl 
posed elsewhere, (meaning, I conceive, 
in this Review), and that my fhets 
have been disproved by the evidence 
on the trial at York. To whom ig¬ 
norance of the law is most justly *as- 


cribable, may be more apparent pre¬ 
sent!) . Respecting facts, I have al¬ 
ready found this magnanimous gen¬ 
tleman so much more inclined, (per¬ 
haps because better qualified) to make 
hardy assertions, than to defend them, 
that I no longer think it necessary to 
contradict him.* 1 I would defy any 
other person to adduce a single fact 
affirmed by me of the unhappy event 
at Manchester, which has been dis¬ 
proved by the evidence on the recent 
trial. Hut it is time to advert to tho 
Reviewer’s law. 

His first step is in strict accordance 
with his usual tactic: -he mis-states 
the question, and misrepresents his 
opponent’s argument. The point at 
issue between us (very unimportant 
to the main subject) was this: Can 
the offence of “ conspiring to alter 
the laws by intimidation and force” 
be charged as a misdemeanour? Mv 
Reviewer,+ with some scorn, said that 
“ it cannot; for that is High Trea¬ 
son.” To this I replied by shewing, 
on the authority of Mr Justice Foster, 
that a conspiracy to effect an insurrec¬ 
tion, for the purpose of altering the 
established law, is not High Treason. 
It follows, therefore, d fortiori, (though 
I did not stop to draw tlic conclusion) 
that the more vague and general 
charge of “ conspiring to alter the law 
by intimidation and force,” which docs 
not necessarily even imply insurrec¬ 
tion, is not High Treason. 

My Critic, in his new attack, first 
represents me as “ persisting to say, 
that the offence of conspiring to lent/ 
(ir within the realm is a misdemean- 
un'" and then cites the Statute of 
to 36th of the late King, as having 
goe such a conspiracy to be High 
». crason. 

j\ T ow, supposing the question to be 
correctly stated by him, I must tell 
him, that cither he is ignorant of the 
effect of the Statute which lie cites, or 


* Mr Lambton having from the hustings at Durham declared to a very large assembly, 
that 1 had published “ a slanderous falsehood” respecting hiui, I applied to him to “ spe¬ 
cify what was the assertion of mine which he thus .characterized, in order that I might 
either retract, explain, or justify it.” To this application he sent me an evasive aiiswer: 
on my repeating it, lie took refuge in silence. 

+ No. LX1V. p. 4 *6. 
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has wilfully mis-stated it. This tern- to treat therefore the offence in question 
porary law does not make the offence as a misdemeanour. 
of conspiring to levy war, generally, I have now done with this “ Hon- 
to be High Treason. It leaves many ourable and Learned Gentleman.” 
cases, in which the conspiring to levy When next he volunteers his services 
war is not High Treason. In truth, In defence of a bad cause, he will do 
its main, though not its sole, opera- well to confine himself to scurrility, 
tion is to make those acts, which were There lie has no equal. Let him not 
before judicially held to be overt acts rashly seek to pervert law or logic to 
of compassing the King’s death, and, his unworthy purposes. In those de- 
as such. Treason, to be, pf themselves, partments he ought to have learned 
substantive Treasons. For the accu-. long ago, that something more is nc- 
racy of this interpretation, I refer to cessary than a confident air, and an 
the able discussions of the Bill in unbridled tongue. And even when he 
Parliament, when such was affirmed calls in fraud and fiction to his aid, 
to be its effect by Mr Pitt, the Master he may find it convenient to avoid 
of the Bolls, and the Attorney Gene- giving his opponent an opportunity of 
ral, (the present Lord Chancellor,) sifting ^particulars. The best method 
and admitted to.be so by Mr Fox and will be to deal in generals ; he may 
Mr Sheridan. The Attorney General then, safely rely on the malice of some 
defied any lawyer to affirm that it of his readers, and the carelessness of 
went further, and Mr Erskinc was others, to ensure a temporary effect to 
silent under the defiance. the most unprincipled ribaldry he can 

Thus I would argue against the produce. 

Reviewer, even if his statement of the Before I Conclude, I will add one 
question were correct. But, as lie word to the Editor of the Review- 
well knows, this is far from being the That he is answerable for all that 
easei The real question was (in the appears in it, will not be disputed. 
Reviewer’s own words) about' “ a He is a man of high and (I doubt not) 
conspiracy to alter the law by iutimi- merited reputation, a man of honour 
dution and force,” which docs not ne- and of liberal feelings. Let me then 
cessarily imply the intention of levy- calmly remind him of the discredits- 
ing war at all. It might contemplate blc light, in which lie is exhibited by 
measures of a much less violent cha- this discussion. He appears, in it as a 
racter; such, for instance, as restrain- willing instrument to give currency to 
ing particular Members of Parliament, the tee effusions of another man’s 
or extorting an oath, or a promise, malignity: he lias allowed his Jour- 
from a Prime Minister, or other lead- nal, professing to discharge tlie duties 
ing individuals of weight and in- of fair and equal criticism, to be made 
fiuence. the vehicle of wilful mis-statements, 

Lastly, even if it were admitted and of the most glaring injustice: lie 
that such a conspiracy amounts to has permitted gross personal insults to 
High Treason under the 36th of Geo. be offered under the sanction of his 
III. still the Reviewer is wrong, un- authority, to one, whose profession, 
less it be absolutely necessary to charge and, I will add, whose character, would 
it as High Treason, in other words, have protected him from all indignity 
unless ua Indictment for Misdemear at the hands of an honourable or man- 
our would, in such a case, of cc<~ opponent. 

be bad. Now, so far is this C*5-* Whether Mr Jeffrey finds any dis- 
being the fact, that there is atiiy or> \v ace in all this, is a matter of much 
press clause in this very Stu^j more importance to him, than it can 
leaving it open to prosecute any $f- be to me. 

fence within its provisions by informa- H. P. 

•tion or indictment at the common law. College , Durham, April 22, 1820. 
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THE PENITENT SON. 

See the Elder's Death-Bed, in No XXXVI. 


Death brings to those who have been 
long dreading it; approach, by the 
bedside of one tenderly beloved, a 
calm in which nature feels most gra¬ 
cious relief from the load of sorrow. 
While we yet hear the faint murmurs 
of the unexpired breath, and see the 
dim light of the unclosed eyes—we 
watch in agony all the slightest move¬ 
ments of the sufferer, and to save the 
life of friend or of parent, we ourselves 
would most gladly die. All the love 
of which our hearts are capable belongs 
then but to one dearest object ; and 
things, which perhaps a few days be¬ 
fore were prized as the most delight¬ 
ful of earth’s enjoyments, seem, at 
that awful crisis, unworthy even of 
the affections of a child. The blow is 
struck, and the sick-bed is a bier. But 
God suffers not the souls of them who 
believe, to fall into an abyss of despair. 
The being whom for so many long 
years we have loved and reverenced, 

“ Has past through nature to eternity,” 

and the survivors arc left behind in 
mournful resignation to the mysterious 
decree. 

Life and death walk through this 
world hand in hand. Young, old, 
kind, cruel, wise, foolish, good, and 
wicked—all at last patiently submit to 
one inexorable law. ‘At all times, and in 
all places, there are the watchings, 
and weepings, and wailings of hearts 
severed, or about to sever. Yet look 
over landscape or city—and though 
sorrow, and sickness, and death, be in 
the groves and woods, and solitary places 
among the hills—among the streets 
and the squares, and the magnificent 
dwellings of princes ; yet the great 
glad spirit of life is triumphant, and 
there seems no abiding place for the 
dreams of decay. 

Sweet lonesome cottage of the Hazel 
Glen ! Even now is the merry month 
of May passing brightly over thy 
broomy braes ; and while the limiet 
sings on earth, the lark replies to him 
from heaven. The lambs are playing 
in the sunshine over all thy verdant 
knolls, and iniant shepherd and shep¬ 
herdess are joining in their glee. 
Scarcely is there a cloud in the soft 
cerulean sky—save where a gentle mist 
Voi. VII. 


ascends above the dark green Syca¬ 
more, in whose shade that solitary 
dwelling sleeps ! This little world is 
filled to the brink with happiness—for 
gre . vould be ashamed to sigh within 
the still enclosure of these pastoral hills. 

Three little months ago, and in that 
cottage we stood together—son, daugh¬ 
ter, grandchild, pastor, and friend— 
by the death-bed of the Elder. In 
thought, are we still standing there ; 
and that night of death returns upon 
me, not dark and gloomy, but soft, 
calm, and mournful, like the face of 
heaven just tinged with moonlight, 
and here and there a solitary star. 

The head of the old man lay on its 
pillow stiller than in any breathing 
sleep, and there was a paleness on his 
face that told the heart would beat 
no more. We stood motionless as in 
a picture, and looked speechlessly 
on each other's countenance. “ My 
grandfather has fallen asleep,” said the 
loving boy, in a low voice, uncon¬ 
sciously using, in his simplicity, that 
sublime scriptural expression for death. 
The mother, unable to withhold her 
sobs, took her child by his little hand, 
and was leading him away, when at 
once the dreadful truth fell upon him, 
and lie knew that lie was never again 
to say his prayers by the old man’s 
knees. “ Oh! let me kiss him—once 
only—before they bury him in the 
cold earthand in a moment, the 
golden curls of thp child were mixed 
with the gray hairs of the lifeless sha¬ 
dow. No terror had the cold lips for 
phim ; and closely did he lay his cheek 
" so smooth to those deep wrinkles, on 
which yet seemed to dwell a last lov¬ 
ing smile. The father of 1 the boy 
gazed piteously upon him, and said 
unto himself, “ Alas! he hath no love 
to spare for me, who have so long for¬ 
gotten him. Jamie—my little Jamie \“ 
cried lie now aloud, “ thou wouldst 
not weep so were I to die—thou 
wouldst not kiss so thy own father’s 
lips if they were, as these are, colder 
and whiter than the clay !” The child 
heard well, even where he lay on the 
bosom of that corpse, the tremulous 
voice of his father; and nature stirring 
strongly within his heart towards him 
of whose blood he was framed, lie 
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lifted up his sullied lace from the un¬ 
beating bosom, iuwlj gently stealing 
himself away from the bed, rushed 
into his parent's arms, and lay there 
delivered up to all the perfect love of 
childhood's forgiving heart. All Ins 
father’s frowns were forgotten—his 
sullen looks—his stern words—his 
menaces, that had so often struck ter¬ 
ror to his wondering soul—his indif¬ 
ference—his scorn, and his cruelty. 
He remembered only his smiles, and 
the gentlest sounds of his voice; and 
happy now, as in heaven, to feel him¬ 
self no more neglected or spurned, but 
folded, as in former sweetest days, unto 
the yearning bosom of his own kind fa¬ 
ther, the child could bear to turn his 
eyes from that blessed embrace, to¬ 
wards the dead old man whom, an 
hour ago, he had looked on as his only 
guardian on earth besides God, and 
whose gray hairs he had, even as an 
orphan, twined round his very heart. 
“ 1 do not ask thee, Jamie, to forget 
thy grandfather—no, vve too will often 
speak of him, sitting together by the 
ingle, or on the hillside,—but I be¬ 
seech thee not to let all thy love be 
buried with him in the grave—but to 
keep all that thou canst for thy wretch¬ 
ed father." Sighs, sobs, tears, kisses, 
and embraces, were all the loving 
child’s reply. A deep and divine joy 
had been restored to him, over whose 
loss often had his pining childhood 
wept. The beauty of his father's face 
revived—It smiled graciously upon 
him, as it did of old, when he was 
wont to totter after him to the sheep- 
fold,—and to pull primroses beneath 
his loving eye, from the mossy banks 
of the little sparkling burn ! Scarcely 
could the child believe in such blessed 
change. But the kisses fell fast on his 
brow,—and when he thought that the 
accompanying tears were shed by his 
own father, for the unkindness some¬ 
times shown to his child, he could not 
contain those silent self-upbraidings, 
but with thicker sobs blessed him by 
that awful name, and promised to love 
him beyond even Him who was now ly- 
ingdead before their eyes. “I will walk 
along with the funeral—and sec my 
grandfather buried, in our own burial- 
place, near where the Tent stands at the 
Sacrament—Yes, I will walk, my fa¬ 
ther, by your side—and hold one of the 
strings of the coffin—and if you will 
only promise to love me for ever as you 
now do, and used-always to do long 


ago, I will strive to think of my grand¬ 
father without weeping—aye—with¬ 
out shedding one single tear—and 
here the child, unaware of the full 
tenderness of his own sinless heart, 
burst out into an uncontrollable Hood 
of grief. The mother, happy in her 
sore affliction, to see her darling boy 
again taken so lovingly to her husband’-; 
heart, looked towards them with a 
faint smile,—and then, with a beam¬ 
ing countenunce, towards the expired 
saint; for she felt that his dying words 
had restored the sanctities of nature to 
her earthly dwelling. With gentle 
hand, she beckoned the Pastor and 
myself to follow her—and conducted 
us away from the death-bed, into a 
little parlour, in which burned a cheer¬ 
ful fire, and a small table was spread 
with a cloth whiter than the snow. 
“ You will stay in our cottage all night 
—and we shall all meet together again 
before the hour of lestand so say¬ 
ing, she calmly withdrew'. 

There was no disorder or disarray in 
the room in which wc now sat.— 
Though sickness luidbeenin the house, 
no domestic duties had been neglected. 
In this room the Patriarch had, every 
evening for forty years, said family 
prayers—and the dust had not been 
allowed to gather there, though sick¬ 
ness had kept him from the quiet 
nook in which lie had so long delight¬ 
ed. The servant, with sorrowful but 
composed features, brought to us our 
simple meal, which the Pastor blessed, 
not without a pathetic allusion to 
him who had been removed—and ano¬ 
ther more touching still to them who 
survived him. That simple but most 
fervent aspiration seemed to breathe an 
air of comfort through the house that 
was desolate,*—but a deep melancholy 
yet reigned over the hush, and the in¬ 
side of the cottage, now that its an¬ 
cient honour was gone, felt forlorn as 
its outside would have done, had the 
sycamore, that gave it shade and shel¬ 
ter, been felled to the earth. 

We had sat by ourselves for about 
two hours, when the matron again ap¬ 
peared ; not as when we had first 
seen her, wearied, worn out, and care¬ 
less of herself, but calm in her de¬ 
meanour, and with her raiment chang¬ 
ed, serene and beautiful in the com¬ 
posure of her faith. With a soft voice 
she asked us to come with her again 
to the room where her father lay—and 
thither wc followed her in silence. 
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The body of thi old man had been 
laid out by the same loving hands that 
had so tenderly ministered to all his 
wants and wishes when alive. The 
shroud in which he was now wrapped 
had been in the cottage for many a 
long long year, and white as it was, 
even as the undriven snow, scarcely 
was it whiter than the cheeks and the 
locks now bound in its peaceful folds. 
To the eyes of my childhood, the El¬ 
der’s face had sometimes seemed, even 
in its benignity, too austere for my 
careless thoughts, impressed as it ever 
was with an habitual holiness. Hut 
all such austerity, if indeed it had 
been ever there, death had now re¬ 
moved from that silent countenance. 
Ilis last moments had been blessed by 
hisson’s contrition—hisdaughter’slovc 
—his grandchild’s pity—his pastor’s 
prayers. And the profound peace 
which his parting spirit had enjoyed, 
left an expression on his placid fea¬ 
tures, consolatory and sublime. 

The Penitent Son was sitting at the 
bed-side. We all took our places near 
him, and for a while remained silent, 
with eyes fixed on that countenance 
from which beamed the best memories 
of earth, and the loftiest hopes of 
Heaven. 

“ Hear,” said the humbled man, 
“ how the thaw is bringing down the 
loosened torrent from the hills ! even 
so is iny soul flowing within me!’’ 
“ Aye, and it will flow, till its waters 
are once more' pure and bright as 
those of a summer stream,” said the 
Pastor with a benign voice. “ But 
art thou sure that my lather’s forgive¬ 
ness was perfect ?” “Yes, William, 
it was perfect. Not on his death-bed 
only, when love relents towards all 
objects glimmering away from our 
mortal eyes, did the old man take thee 
into his heart; but, William, not a 
day, no, not an hour has passed over 
these his silvery hairs, in which thy 
father did not forgive thee, love thee, 
pray for thee unto Hod and thy Sa¬ 
viour. It was hut last Sabbath that 
we stood together by thy mother’s 
grave in the kirk-yard, after divine 
worship, when all the congregation 
had dispersed. lie held his eyes on 
that tomb-stone, and said, ‘ O Hea¬ 
venly Father, when, through the merits 
of the Redeemer, we all meet again, a 
family in Heaven, remember thou, O 
Lord, my poor lost William ; let these 
drops pleat! for him, wrung out from 


his old father’s broken heart!' The 
big tears, William, plashed like the 
drops of a thunder-shower on the 
tomb-stone—and, at the time, thy fa¬ 
ther's face was whiter than ashes— 
but a divine assurance came upon his 
tribulation—and as we walked together 
from the burial-place,' there was a 
happy smile about his faded eyes, and 
he whispered unto me, ‘ my boy has 
been led astray, but God will not for¬ 
get that he was once the prop and 
pillar of his father’s house. One 
hour’s sincere repentance will yet 
wipe away all his transgressions/— 
When we parted, he was, I know it, 
erfectly happy—and happy, no doubt, 
e continued until he died. William ! 
many a pang Hast thou sent to thy 
father’s heart; but believe thou this, 
that thou modest amends for them all 
at the hour of his dissolution. Look, 
the smile of joy at thy deliverance 
is yet upon his face." 

The son took his hands from before 
his eyes—gazed on the celestial ex¬ 
pression' of his father’s countenance— 
and his soul was satisfied. 

Alas ! alas!” he said in a humble 
voice, “ what is reason, such poor 
imperfect miserable reason as mine, to 
deal with the dreadful mysteries of 
God ! Never since I forsook my Bible, 
has the very earth ceased to shake and 
tremble beneath my feet. Never,since 
I spurned its aid, have I understood 
one single thought of my own be¬ 
wildered heart! Hope, truth, faith, 
peace, and virtue, all at once deserted me 
together. I began to think of myself 
as of the beasts that perish; my better 
feelings were a reproach or a riddle to 
me, and I believed in my perplexity, 
that my soul was of the dust. Yes! 
Alice, I believed that thou too wert to 
perish utterly, thou and all thy sweet 
babies, like flowers that the cattle- 
hoofs tread into the mire, and that 
neither thou nor they were ever, in 
your beauty and your innocence, to 
see the face of the Being who created 
you!’’ 

Wild words seemed these to that 
high-soulcd woman, who for years 
had borne, with umliminished, nay,’ 
augmented affection, the heaviest of 
all afflictions, that of a husband’s alie¬ 
nated heart, and had taught her chil¬ 
dren the precepts and doctrines of that 
religion which he in his delusion had 
abandoned. A setyec of the fearful 
danger he had now escaped, and of 
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the tearful wickedness, brought up 
from the bottom of her heart all the 
unextinguishable love that had lain 
there through years of sorrow—and 
she went up to him and wept upon 
his bosom. “ Oh! say it not, that 
one so kind as thou could over believe 
that 1 and my little ones would never 
see their Maker—they who were bap¬ 
tised in thine own arms, William, 
by that pious man, in the name of the 
Father, tiie Son, and the Holy Ghost!” 
“ Yes ! my Alice ! I feared so once— 
but the dismal dream is gone. I felt 
as if the ground on which this our 
own sweet cottage stands, had been 
undermined by some fiend of dark¬ 
ness—and as if it were to sink down 
out of sight with all its thatched roof 
so beautiful—its cooing pigeons—its 
murmuring bee-hives—and its bloom¬ 
ing garden. I thought of the genera¬ 
tions of my fore-fathers that had died 
in the Hazel Glen—and they seemed 
to me like so many shadows vainly 
following each otlu'r along the hills. 
My heart was disquieted within me ; 
for the fuitli of my childhood was cn- 
tertwined with all my affections—with 
my love for the dead and the living— 
for thee, Alice, and our children, who 
do all resemble thee both in beauty 
and in innocence, whether at thy bo¬ 
som, or tottering along the greensward, 
and playing with the daisies in the 
sun. Such thoughts were indeed 
woven through my heart, and they 
could not be torn thence hut by a 
heavy hand. Alice! the sight of 
thee and them drove me mad J for 
what sight so insupportable to one 
who has no hope in futurity as the 
smiles and tears of them he loves in 
his distraction 1” 

He who spake was no common man 
—no common man had been his fa¬ 
ther. And he gave vent to his thoughts 
and feelings in a strain of impassioned 
eloquence, which, thqjugh above the 
level of ordinary speech, may not un- 
frequently be heard in the cottage of the 
Scottish peasant, when the discourse 
is of death and of judgment. All the 
while that he was speaking, the wife 
kept her streaming eyes close to his 
face—the gray-haired Pastor beheld 
him with solemn looks—the mortal 
remains of his father lay before him 
—and, us he paused, tlrcre rose the 
sound of the snow-swollen flood. 

" I call the Almighty to witness,” 
said the agitated man, rising from his 


seat, and pacing along the floor, “ that 
these hands are yet unstained by 
crime. But oh! how much longer 
might they have, so continued! Why 
need the unbeliever care for human 
life ? What signifies the spilling of a 
few drops of worthless blood ? Be the 
grave once thought to be the final 
doom of all—and what then is the 
meaning of the word crime? Des¬ 
perate and murderous thoughts assail¬ 
ed me by myself in solitude.—I had 
reasoned myself, as I thought, out of 
my belief in revelation,—and all those 
feelings, by which alone faith is possi¬ 
ble, at the same time died away in my 
heart—leaving it a prey to the wretch¬ 
edness and cruelty of infidelity. Shapes 
came Und tempted me in the moors— 
with eyes and voices like, but unlike 
the eyes and voices of men. One had 
a dagger in its hand—and though it 
said nothing, its dreadful face incited 
me to do some murder. I saw it in 
the sunlight—for it was the very mid¬ 
dle of the day—and I was sitting by 
myself on the wall of the old sheep- 
fold, looking down in an agony, on 
the Hazel Glen where I was born, and 
where I had once been so happy. It 
gave me the dagger—and. laughed as 
it disappeared. I saw—and felt the 
dagger distinctly for some minutes in 
my hand—but it seemed to fall down 
among the heather—and large blots of 
blood wore on my fingers. An icy 
shivering carpe over me, though it 
was a sunny day and without a cloud 
—and 1 strove to think that a brain- 
fever had been upon me. I lay for 
two days and nights on the hill—and 
more than once I saw my children 
playing on the green beside the water¬ 
fall, and rose to go down and put them 
to death—but a figure in white—it 
might be thou, Alice, or an angel, 
seemed to rise out of the stream, and 
quietly to drive the children towards 
the cottage, as thou wouldst a few 
tottering lambs.” 

During all this terrible confession, 
the speaker moved up and down the 
room,'—as we are told of the footsteps 
of men in the condemned cell, heard 
pacing to and fro during the night 
preceding the execution. “ I,ay not 
such dreadful thoughts to the charge 
of thy soul,” said his wife, now great¬ 
ly alarmed,—“ Hunger and thirst, 
and the rays of the sun, and the dews 
of the night, had indeed driven thee 
into a rueful fever—and God knows, 
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that the best of men are often like (le¬ 
mons in a disease!” The Pastor, who 
had not dared to interrupt him during 
the height of his passion, now besought 
him to dismiss from his mind all such 
grievous recollections—and was just 
about to address himself to prayer, 
when an interruption took place most 
pitiable and affecting. 

The door, at which no footstep had 
been heard, slowly and softly opened, 
and in glided a little ghost, with ashy 
face and open eyes, folded in a sheet, 
and sobbing as it came along. It was 
no other than that loving child walk¬ 
ing in its sleep, and dreaming of its 
grandfather. Not one of us had power 
to move. On feet that seemed, in the 
cautiousness of affection, scarcely to 
touch the floor, he went up to the 
bed-side, and kneeling down, held up 
his little hands, palm to palm, and 
said a little prayer of his own, for the 
life of him who was lying dead within 
the touch of his balmy breath. He 
then climbed up into the bed, and laid 
himself down, as he had been wont to 
do, by the old man’s side. 

“ Never,” said the Pastor, “ saw I 
love like this”—and he joined his sobs 
to those that were fast rising fVom us 
all at this insupportable sight. “ Oh ! 
if my blessed child should awake,” 
said Iris mother, “ and find himself 
beside a corpse so cold, he will lose 
his senses—I must indeed separate 
him from his dead grandfather.” Gently 
did she disengage his little hands from 
the shrouded breast, and bore him into 
the midst of us in her arms. His face 
became less deadly white—his eyes 
less glazedly fixed—-and, drawing a 
long, deep, complaining sigh, he at 
last slowly awoke, and looked bewil- 
deredly, first on his inother's face, 
and then on the other figures sitting 
in silence by the uncertain lamp-light. 
“ Come, my sweet Jamie, to thine 
own bed,’’ said his weeping mother.— 
The husband followed in his love— 
and at midnight the Pastor and myself 
retired to rest—at which hour, every 
room in the cottage seemed as still as 
that wherein lay all that remained on 

earth of the Patriarch and the Elder. 

* • • . * * 

It was on May-day that, along with 
my venerable friend, I again visitbd 
the cottage of the Hazel Glen. A 


week of gentle and sunny rain had just 
passed over the scenery, and brought 
all its loveliness into life. I could 
scarcely believe that so short a time 
ago the whiteness of winter had 
shrouded the verdant solitude. Here 
and there, indeed, a patch of snow lay 
still unmelted, where so lately the 
deep wreathes had been drifted by 
the st', rtn. The hum of insects even 
was not unheard, and through the 
glitter ot the stream the trout was 
seen leaping at its gaudy prey, as they 
went sailing down the pools with their 
expanded wings. The whole glen was 
filled with a mingled spirit of pleasure 
and of pensiveness. 

As we approached the old Sycamore, 
we heard behind us the sound of foot¬ 
steps, and that beautiful boy, whom 
we had so loved in his affliction, came 
up to us, with a smiling face, and 
with his satchel over his shoulder. 
He was returning from school, for the 
afternoon was a halt-holiday, and his 
face was the picture of joy and inno¬ 
cence. A sudden recollection assailed 
his heart, as soon as he heard our 
voices, and it would have been easy 
to have changed his smiles into tears. 
But we rejoiced to see how benignly 
nature had assuaged his grief, ami 
that there was now nothing in me¬ 
mory, which he could not bear to 
think ofj even among the pauses of 
his pastimes. He led the way hap¬ 
pily and proudly, and we entered once 
more the cottage of the Hazel Glen. 

The simple meal was on the table, 
and tile husband was in the act of 
asking a blessing, with a fervent voice. 
When he ceased, he and his wife rose 
to bid us welcome, and there was in 
their calm and quiet manner an as¬ 
surance that they were happy. The 
children flew with laughter to meet 
their brother, in spite of the presence 
of, strangers, and we soon sat all 
down together at the cheerful board. 
In the calm of the evening, husband 
and wife walked with us down the 
glen, as we returned to the manse— 
nor did we fear to speak of that so¬ 
lemn night, during which so happy a 
change had been wrought in a sinner’^ 
heart. We parted in the twilight, 
and on looking back at the Hazel 
Glen, we beheld a large beautiful star 
shining right over the cottage. 

Eremus. 


(* 
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(Ienti.e Header! —Hast thou ever 
enjoyed the ineffable luxury of reclin¬ 
ing, as we now do, in a profound Easy- 
Cliair, with thine eyes wandering at 
intervals over the compartments of a 
well-furnished Book-case ? Our posi¬ 
tion is so happily chosen, as to be 
shaded, but not hidden, from a bright 
but blazelcss fire ; the great Square in 
which we abide, is hushed; and that 
sort of whispering silence breathes 
over our study, that comes with the 
approach of midnight. The candles 
glimmer somewhat waveringly; for, in 
our drowsy indolence, it was too much 
for us to assail that long wick—but wc 
have this instant done so, and what a 
burst of new-born light streams over 
our dusky room !—It is a perfect il¬ 
lumination !—while the names of fa¬ 
mous men arc seen shining towards 
us, “ tier above tier, in wooden lib¬ 
rary of stateliest view." 

What is a Balloon, compared to' an 
Easy-Chair ? We fly, on the wings of 
the poet, over the uttermost parts of 
the earth—we wander, with the philo¬ 
sopher, in sacredacadcmicgroves, listen¬ 
ing the words of wisdom—wc retrace, 
with the historian, the footsteps of 
time, and leave behind us cities in 
their ruins, and nations decayed, as 
we advance into the quiet of pastoral 
and patriarchal ages. 

We think this an excellent way of 
occasionally reading a library. It saves 
one the trouble of opening volume af¬ 
ter volume, and of turning over the 
leaves. Beading thus loses all that is 
merely mechanical about it, and be¬ 
comes wholly an intellectual labour. 
The mind can thus skip over not only 
pages and chapters, but whole vo¬ 
lumes, nay, entire works. The prin¬ 
ciple of association is left to operate on 
a grand scale, and it causes the min^ to 
keep unceasingly traversing, ascending 
and descending 300o volumes, (it may 
be in our case j^few more or less) under 
the influence of a mysterious sense of 
beauty, which becomes the more rest¬ 
less the more it is gratified, and leads 
it off, at its own pleasure, from sound 
to silence, and from sunshine into sha¬ 
dow, over an interminable world. 

After a revel of this kind, the mind 


subsides at last into a satisfied calm : 
and then our eyes fix, we cannot tell 
why or wherefore, upon one part of 
our library—perhaps upon one particu¬ 
lar volume. We draw in our outstretch¬ 
ed feet, that have so long been resting 
on the fender—we heave up our head 
suddenly from the soft density of the 
hair-raatted chair—and, with long 
strides crossing the room, we fling 
open one of the glass-doors, and pull¬ 
ing out duodecimo, octavo, quarto, or 
folio, we carry it off, like a prey, back 
into our lair, and, growling over it, 
make no bones of it whatever, but de¬ 
vour it bodily. 

We have now fastened our eyes, un¬ 
der such circumstances, upon three 
well-fed volumes at the extremity of 
the 3d shelf, in the left hand com¬ 
partment ; and we must make a meal 
of one of them at the least—that is 
certain—so let it be the third. Come 
out gently, then, and without any 
struggle, my worthy friend, and be¬ 
have yourself in a manner becoming 
your situation. 

Now let us see what book vve have 
got: “ Works of the llev. Francis 
Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. In Three 
Volumes. Vol III. Price X’2, gs.” 
—And well ’worth the money too, as 
any work that was ever published by 
our good friend, Baldwin. 

And, first of all, here is a transla¬ 
tion, into noble English, of Milton’s 
" Defensio Secunda.” Often have we 
read it; and, now that all is silent 
around us, we shall read aloud, as son¬ 
orously as wc can, that most sublime 
burst of exultatfon which breaks from 
Milton on being compared by M. 
Saumaise to a Cyclops. Wc have the 
originaLby heart; but Wrangham has 
made the English equal the majestic 
music of the lloman tongue. 

“ Although it be idle for a man to speak 
of his own form, yet since even in this par¬ 
ticular instance I have cause of thankfulness 
to God, and the power of confuting the 
falsehoods of my adversaries, I will not be 
silent on the subject; lest any person should 
deem mb, as the credulous populaee of Spain 
are induced by their priests to believe those 
whom they call heretics, to be a kind of 
rhinoceros, or a monster with a dog’s head. 


• Sermons Practical and Occasional; Dissertations, Translations, including New Ver¬ 
sions of Virgil’s Bucolica, and of Milton’s Defensio Sccunda, Seaton Poems, &c. &c. By 
the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. F’. R.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Three 
Volumes. London; Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 1816. 
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p,y any one indeed, who 1ms seen me, I lmve 
never, to the best of my knowledge, „been 
considered as deformed: whether as hand* 
,ome, or not, is less an object of my con¬ 
cern. My stature, I own, is not tall, but it 
approaches nearer to the middle size than to 
die low. Were it, however, even low, I 
should in this respect ndy resemble many, 
who have eminently distinguished them¬ 
selves both in peace and in war. Why, in¬ 
deed, should that be called low, which is 
sufficiently lofty for all the purposes of 
human exertion ? Neither am I to be pro¬ 
nounced very ‘ punyhaving so much 
spirit and strength, that, when my age ar.d 
the habits of my life permitted, 1 daily ac¬ 
customed myself to the exercise of the 
sword in fencing; and accounted myself, 
armed with that weapon (as I generally 
was) secure in the assault of any man, hand 
to hand, how superior soever he might be in 
muscular power. The spirit and the strcngi h 
remain still unimpaired ; my eyes alone 
have failed : and yet they are as unblemish¬ 
ed in appearance, as lucid and as free from 
spot, as those which possess the sharpest 
vision. In this instance alone am I, most 
reluctantly, a deceiver. My ‘ bloodless’ 
form, as he calls it, retains, at the age of 
more than forty, a colour the very reverse of 
bloodless and pale, inducing almost every 
one to consider me as ten years younger 
than I really. am : neither is my skin 
* shrivelled,’ nor my body in any way con¬ 
tracted. If in any of these circumstances l 
speak not the truth, 1 should justly incur 
the ridicule of thousands of my own couu- 
trymen, as well as a number of foreigners, 
who nre acquainted with my person. It may 
fairly then be concluded, what little credit 
in other respects is due to one, who has thus 
unnecessarily, in this particular, been guilty 
of a gross and wanton falsehood. So much 
have I been compelled to state about my 
own person : of yours, though I have been 
informed that it is the most contemptible, 
and the most strongly expressive of the dis¬ 
honesty and malevolence by which it is 
actuated, I atn as little disposed to speak as 
others would be to hear. 

Would it were in my power with the 
same facility to refute the charge, which my 
unfeeling adversary brings against me, of 
blindness! Alas! it is not, and I must 
therefore submit to it. It is not, however, 
miserable to be blind. lie only is miser¬ 
able, who cannot bear his blindness with 
fortitude: and why should I not bear a ca¬ 
lamity, which every man’s mind should be 
disciplined, oil the contingency of its hap¬ 
pening, to bear with patience ; a calamity, 
to the contingency of which every man, by 
the condition of his nature, is exposed ; and 
which I know to have been the lot of some 
of the greatest and the best of my species ? 
Among those I might reckon many of the 
wisest of the bards of remote antiquity, 
whose loss of sight the Gods arc said to 
have compensated with far more valuable 
endowments; and whose virtues mankind 


held in such veneration, as rather to choose 
to arraign heaven itself of injustice, than tt» 
deem their blindness as proof of their hav¬ 
ing deserved it. What is handed down to 
us respecting the augur Tircsias, is general¬ 
ly known. Of l’hineus, Apollonius in liis 
Argonauties thus sung: 

•vV oirirov a-nQ.TO xai A105 aura 
it arasx.!u; Igtr ynt at^wroim’ 

Tai xai n -ox: fin tret Sxaiot itxXXtv, 

Ex 0 tX;r op&a\fiuv ykvxipcv tpoo;. 

Careless of Jove, in conscious virtue bold. 
His daring lips heaven’s sacred mind unfold. 
The God hence gave him years without dc- 
■ cay ’ 

But robb’d his eye-balls of the pleasing day. 

C. S. 

Now God himself is truth: the more 
conscientiously, then, any one “ unfolds 
the sacred mind of heaven,” the liker ami 
the more acceptable must he be to God. To 
suppose the Deity averse from the commu¬ 
nication of truth to his creature or to sup¬ 
pose him unwilling that it should be com¬ 
municated in the most extensive degree, is 
perfectly impious. It implied therefore no 
guilt in this excellent character, who anxi¬ 
ously sought, like many other philosophers, 
to impart instruction to mankind, to have 
lost his sight. I might farther mention 
oilier names, illustrious for their civil wis¬ 
dom and heroic exploits ; Timoleon of Co¬ 
rinth, the rescuer of liis own state and of all 
Sicily from oppression, one of the best, and 
in every thing relative to the republic— 
the purest of men : Appius Claudius, whose 
patriotic speech in the 'senate, though it 
could not restore his own sight, relieved 
Italy from her great enemy l’yrrhus ; Vie- 
cilius Mctcllus, the High Priest, who lost 
his eyes in preserving not only Home, but 
the Palladium also, to wliich her fate was 
attached, and her most sacred vessels from 
the flames; since the Deity has upon so 
many occasions evineed his regard for bright 
examples even of heathen piety, that what 
happened to such a man so employed can 
hardly be accounted an evil. Why need I 
adduce the modern instances of Dandolo, 
the celebrated Doge of Venice, or the brave 
Bohemian General Zisca, the great defender 
of Christianity, of Jerome Zanchius, and 
other eminent divines; when it appears that 
even the patriarch Isaac, than whom no one 
was ever more beloved by his- Maker, lived 
for some years blind, as did also his son Ja¬ 
cob, an equal favourite with heaven : and 
when our Saviour himself explicitly affirm¬ 
ed, with regard to the man whom he heal¬ 
ed, that neither on account of his own sin, 
nor that of his parents, had he been “ blind 
from his birth.” 

In respect to myself—I call thee, O God, 
to witness, who “ triest the very heart and 
die reins,” that after a frequent and most 
serious examination and scrutiny of every 
corner of my life. I am not conscious of any 
recent or remote crime, which, by its atro¬ 
city can have drawn down this calamity 
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exclusively upon my head. As to what I 
have at any time written (for, in reference 
to this, the royalists triumphantly deem my 
blindness a sort of judgment) I declare, 
with the same solemn appeal to the Al¬ 
mighty, that I never wrote any thing of 
the kind alluded to, which 1 did not at the 
time, and do not now, firmly believe to have 
been right and true and acceptable to God : 
and that, impelled not by ambition, or the 
thirst of gain or of glory, but simply by 
duty and honour and patriotism ; nor with 
a view singly to the emancipation of the 
State, but still more particularly to that of 
the Church. So that when the office of re¬ 
plying to ‘ The Royal Defence’ was public¬ 
ly assigned to me, though l had to struggle 
with ill health, and having already lost 
nearly one of my eves, was expressly fore¬ 
warned by my physicians that, if I under¬ 
took the laborious work in question, 1 
should soon be deprived of hoth ; undeter¬ 
red by the warning, I seemed to bear tho 
voice—not of a physician, or from the 
shrine of .Ksculapms at Kpidaurus, but of 
an internal and more divine monitor: and 
conceiving that by some decree of the fates 
the alternative of two lots was proposed to 
me, either to lose my sight or to desert a 
high duty, 1 remembered the twin destinies, 
which the son of Thetis informs us his mo¬ 
ther brought back to Inin from the oracle of 
Delphi: 

xr,sx; tpiat&.lv S/miTaia TiXsiSf 
El [tiy x r iut'l fA-ivuv Taway sr#Xoi 

t 

liAiri) fj-’.y fj.ni jofaj, xXuc upfliray ifai" 

F.i Si fjiy oixad' Ixoifii (piXny is ’ra.r^iSn. yaiat, 
JIXir'i fj.a xXio; icriX o*, lift Sxgoy Si /jh may 
F.errsrm. 


continue inflexibly the same, and that ] 
neither feel nor fear for them the anger of 
God, but on the contrary experience and 
acknowledge, in tile most momentous events 
of my life, his mercy and paternal kindness 
—in nothing more particularly, however, 
than in his having soothed and strengthen¬ 
ed me into an acquiescence ill bis divine 
will; led me to reflect rather upon what he 1ms 
bestowed, than what he lias withheld ; arid 
determined me to prefer the consciousne-s 
of my own achievements to the best deeds 
of my adversaries, and constantly tocheush 
the cheering and silent remembrance of 
them in my breast: finally, in respect of 
blindness, to think my own (if it must be 
home) more tolerable than either their-. 
More, or yours. Yours, alleging the in¬ 
most optics of the mind, prevents the per¬ 
ception of any thing sound or solid: mini, 
which you so much abuse, only deprives me 
of the hue and surface of tilings, and leaves 
to my intellectual view whales r (hey con¬ 
tain of substance and real value. How 
many tilings, in fact, arc (litre, which I 
should not wish to see ; how many, tki.it f 
should wish to see in vain : and how lew, 
consequently, would remain for my a< tual 
enjoyment! Wretched therefore a you may 
think it, I feel it no sou ice of anguish to 
be associated with the blind, the alllictcd, 
the infirm, and the mourners ; since 1 may 
thus hope, that 1 am more immediately 
under the favour and protection of my 
dread Father. The way to the greatest 
strength, an Apostle has assured us, lies 
thiougll weakness: let me then be of all 
men the weakest, piovideil that iinmou.d 
and better vigour ixert itself with an dli- 
caey proportioned to my infirmity, provided 
the light of God's countenance shine with, m- 


—‘ As the Goddess spake, who gave me 
birth. 

Two fates attend me whilst 1 live on earth. 
If fix’d I combat by the Trojan wall. 
Deathless my lame, but certain is my fall: 
If I return, beneath my native sky 
My days shall flourish long, my glory die.’ 

“ Reflecting therefore with myself that 
many had purchased less good with greater 
evil, and had even paid life as the price of 
glory, while to me the greater good was of¬ 
fered at the expense of the less evil, and an 
opportunity furnished, simply by incurring 
blindness, of satisfying the demand of the 
most honourable duty—a result more sub¬ 
stantial, and therefore what ought to be by 
every one considered as more satisfactory 
and more eligible, than glory itself—I de¬ 
termined to dedicate the brief enjoyment of 
my eye-sight, so long as it might be spared 
me, with as much effect as I could to the 
public service. You sec then what I pre¬ 
ferred, what I sacrificed, and what were my 
motives. Let these slanderers of the di¬ 
vine judgments, therefore, desist from their 
calumnies, nor any longer make me the 
subject of their visionary fantasies ; let them 
learn, in fine, that I neither regret my lot. 


tense brilliance upon my darkness. Tlu-n 
shall I at once be most feeble and most 
mighty, completely blind and thoroughly 
sharp-sighted. O may tin- weakness in. 
sure my consummation, iny perfection : and 
my illumination arise out of tins obscurity ! 
In truth, we blind men arc not (he lowest 
objects of the care of Providence, who deign 
to look upon us with the greater ailed ion 
and benignity, us we are incapable of look¬ 
ing upon any thing but himself. Woe to 
those that mock or hurt us, protected as we 
are, and almost consecrated from human 
injuries, by the ordinances and favour of 
the Deity; and involved in darkness, not so 
much from the imperfection of our optic 
powers, as from the shadow of the Creator’s 
wi gs—a darkness, which he frequently ir¬ 
radiates with an inner and far superior light! 
To this I refer the increased kindness, at¬ 
tentions, and visits of my friends ; and that 
there arc some, with whom I can exchange 
those accents of real ^friend ship : 


OP. ‘K^ts yoy, si«| vaSas u: ‘- TIT. •!>iXa 
y i%uv x.tiS.u/xa'rti. 

Orest, * Lead on my foot’s sure helm !’ 

Pyl. ‘ To me dear trust!’ 
And again: -Aiifw %hq *'**>£■,t* 


nor repent my choice; that my opinions tpiX *: 
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• Reach out your hand to friendship's 
fond fast grasp.’ 

And, S|J>| trn* X l ‘Z' tru 

ViyM' 

* Cling close to ine, and I will be your 

guide.’ 

“ Thus was I not regarded as annihilated 
by this calamity, or considered as having all 
mv worth anil excellence confined to my 
eyes. Nay, our principal public characters, 
knowing that my sight had forsaken me, 
not in a state of torpid inactivity, but while 
1 was strenuously encountering every peril 
among the foremost in behalf of liberty, do 
not themselves forsake me : on the con¬ 
trary, from a view of the uncertainty e; all 
human things, they are kind to me on ac¬ 
count of my past services, and obligingly 
indulge me with an exemption from farther 
labours; not stripping me of my honours, 
not taking away my appointment, not cur¬ 
tailing its emoluments; but humanely con¬ 
tinuing them to me, in inv - state of re¬ 
duced utility, with precisely the same com¬ 
pliment as the Athenians formerly paid to 
those, to " hum they assigned a subsistence 
in the Pr> taneum. Thus consoled for my 
.alamity 1 oth by Hod and man, 1 entreat 
(flat no one would lament my loss of sight, 
inclined m a cause so honourable. Par 
*oo lie it from me to lament it myself, or to 
warn he '■pint readily to despise those who 
rei de me for it, or rather the indulgence 
still more readily to forgive them. 

’Ti.s nobly done—and stirs the 
blood like the sound of a trumpet. 
Let us see how this strong translator, 
who so magically changes Latin into 
English, converts English into Latin. 
There is no occasion to reprint Pope’s 
‘ TTnivcrsal Prayer,’ for it must he in 
the memory of all, who are capable of 
enjoying the classical beauty of the 
following version. 

Pater Fniversi, sat ulis in omnibus 
O culte, ct omnes per plagas; 

S.inctisque dicte, barharis, sapientibus 
Jehovah, Jupiter, Decs 2 

Te Prima rcrum Causa, mentc consequi 
Kst ncminis, neduin meum; 

Solum, in tenebris ipse vix viam regens 
Ciccu&quc, Te agnosco bonum; 

Pravoquc quod dedcris probum dignoscere; 

Fatoque naturam ligans 
Nunquam soluto, liberum simul lunnini 
Arbitrium permiseris. 

Quod suaserit mihi, quod ct dissuaserit 
Prtesaga conscicntia; 

Hoc vcl gehenqa fac, Deus, fugiam magis, 
Illud magis ccelo sequar. 

Quotquot benignitas Tua ingerat, preeor, 

Dea grains ut capiam bona : 

Solvit Deo quicunque cnim digne accipit; 
Obscquitur is, qui scit fnii. 

Voi. VII. 


Nec Te tanien tcllurls, ah ! pusillinwe, 
Solius adfimiem Patrem: 

Neve hominibus solis datum Tibi obsequi. 
Tot miilia inter orbtum. 

Manus htec suas cohtbeat imbellis mines; 

Neu jactet impar fulmina 
In omnium capita, Tui quos duxerim 
Hostes, ferox atque inscicns. 

Si recta quam dudum tero, Pater, via cit, 
Tu qujeao eandem fac (cram : 

Erraticus sin divager, recta meos 
Tu quteso dirigas pedes. 

Quicquid negarit vel Tua sapientia, 

Vel caritas indulserit; 

Hoc lie datum lcvem excitet superbiam, 
Illud negatum murmura, 

Aliena fac ut usque defieani mala, 

Aliena peccata ut tegam ; 

Quamque ipse cieteris adhibuerirn, mihi 
Redlubeto miscricordiam. 

Vilis licet sim, non tamen vilissimus. 

Cum spiritus me alat Tuus ; 

Grcssus meos, sive hora detur longior, 

Sive ultima adsit, O regas ! 

Pancm mihi paccmque lux htee afferat: 

De cwteris securior, 

Permitto Tibi quid couvcniat expendere, 
'Tua ut volmitas destinet. 

Te, Summe, cui templum omnis aether qua 
patet 

Cui terra mareque ara, et polus; 

Quo pollet ore quisquc Maximum canat 
Natura ciuicta concinat! 

Mr YVrangham thinks and feels in 
Latin; and the following “ Ilende- 
casyllahi“ prove that ho might have 
sat, an honoured guest, between Ho¬ 
race and Virgil. Let us have no more 
essays on the utility of classical learn¬ 
ing. Tweddel is gone; but Francis 
Wrangharn and Abraham Moore yet 
survive among us, and let them decide 
the question. What can be more de¬ 
lightful to a scholar's ear than these— 
“ Ad Bruntonam." 

HENDKCASY LLAUI. 

AD IlRtTXTONAM. 

E Giant a ixituram. 

Nostri presidium ct deeus theatri, 

O tu Melpomene* severioris 
Certd filia ! Quam decore form® 

Donavit Cytherea; quam Minerva 
Duxit per dubiw vias juventie, 

Per plansus populi periculosos, 

Nee lapsam—preeor 6 nec in futurum 
Lapsuram :-—satis at Camcena dignis 
Qua? te commcmoret modis ? Acer bo* 

Seu proferre Monimiae dolores, 

Frater cim vetitos (nefas!) ruebat 
In fratris thalamos, parvlmque casto 
Vexabat pede; sive Juliettas 
Luctantes odio paterno amores 
Mavis fingerc ; te sequuntur Honor, 
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Arrectusque comas Pavor; vicissim 
In fletum populus jubetur ire, 

Et suspiria persunnnt thcatrum. 

Mox divinior enitcseis, altrix 
Altoris vigil et parens parentis: 

At non Griecia sola vindicabit 
Paternre columen decusque vitna 
Natam : restat item patri JJritanno 
lit par Euphrasia; puella,* quamquc 
Ad sccnam pietas tulit paternam. 

O Bruntona, cito exitura virgo 
Et visa cito subtrahemln nostro. 

Brevis delicia; dolorque longus 1-f* 

Gressum siste parumper, oro; teque 
Virtutesque tuas lyrit sonandas 
Tradet Granta suis vicissim alumnis. 

IJaniabrigki, in. Cal . Oct. jidccxc. 

Thirty years have past since Wrung- 
liam, then one of the Swans of Cam, 
sang these melodious sttains by that 
famous stream. From the dignified 
situation in which his virtues and his 
genius have now placed him, he may 
look back with a pure pride to his 
youthful triumphs. He has acquired 
the lofty character of a learned anti 
eloquent English divine ; but they 
who have been instructed by the wis¬ 
dom of his riper ye.us, must often 
turn delighted to the graceful accom¬ 
plishments of his youth, while they 
listen to the classic raptures of a muse 
which has since “ fixed her Pindus 
upon Lebanon.” 

The best prize poems—indeed the 
only good ones we remember, are 
Glynn's Last Day, I’orteous' Death, 
Ileber’s Palestine, Grant’s Restoration 
of Learning ih the East, and some of 
Wranghain's. His “ Destruction of 
Babylon,” though we believe it was 
unsuccessful, is perhaps the finest of 
his poems. The versification is very 
lofty, the imagery is gorgeous, and 
there is a grand processional march of 
events. None but a true poet could 
have conceived or executed such a 
composition. We suspect that it 
■would be easier to write a border bal¬ 
lad, an eastern tale, or a lake ditty, 
than such vigorous poetry as this: 

And art thou then for ever set! thy ray 
No more to rise and gild the front of day, 
Far.beaming Babylon ? Those massive gates. 
Through which to battle rush'd a hundred 
states] 

That cloud-erown’d wall along whose giddy 
height 

Cars strove with rival cars in fearless flight— 


What! could not all protect thee ! Ah ! in 

vain 

Thy bulwarks frown’d defiance o’er the plain: 
Fondly, in ancient majesty elate, 

Thou sat’st unconscious of impending fate. 
Nor brasen gates, nor adamantine wall. 

Can save a guilty people from their fall. 
Was it for this those wondrous turrets rose, 
Which taught thy feebled youth their scorn 
of foes ? 

For this, that earth her mineral stores re¬ 
sign’d, 

And the wan artist in his dungeon pined; 
Destined, as death crept on with mortal 
stealth. 

And the flush’d hectic mimick’d rosy health, 
’Mill gasping crowds to ply the incessant 
loom. 

While morbid vapours linger’d in the gloom? 

Silent for seventy years, it’slraine unstrung. 
On Syrian bough Judaa's Harp had hung : 
Deaf to their despots’ voice, her tribes no 
more 

Wakid Sion's music on a foreign shore; 
But oft, his tide where broad Euphrates rolls, 
Felt the keen insult pierce their patriot souls; 
And still, as homeward turn’d the longing 
eye. 

Gush’d many a tear, and issued many a sigli. 
Yet not for ever flows the trunks, grief ! 
Cjriis ami Vengeance fly to their lelief. 
Mark where he conies, th’ Anointed of 
the Lord! 

And wields with mighty arm Ius hallow'd 
sword. 

Reluctant realms tlicir sullen homage pay, 
As on the heaven-led hero bends Ins way : 
Opposing myriads pi ess the fatal plain, 

Anri Sardis bars her two-leaved brass in vain; 
Her secret hoards the hostile bands unfold. 
And grasp with greedy joy die eavern’d gold. 
Then to new fields they urge their rapid 
course, 

And rebel states augment the swelling force: 
Firm to their end, ’mid scents of rural love. 
Unsoften’d by those scenes the victors move: 
And, as in lengthening line their ranks ex¬ 
pand. 

Spread wider min through the ravaged land. 

But Babylon th’ approaching war derides. 
And shakes the harmless battle from her 
sides. 

In vain the ram it’s vigorous shock applies; 
The mines descend, th’ assailing towers arise 
’TUI Treason conies the baffled chief to aid: 
And briefer arts succeed the long blockade. 

With hardy sinew Persia’s labouring host 
Wrest the huge river from liis native coast; 
And bid his flood it’s wonted track forgo, 

’1 wixt other banks, through lands unknown 
to flow 

—The task is done; and with obsequious 
tides 

F.uphratcs follows, as a mortal guides. 


* (Juippc quit (clauris in urbe, ob Ducis Cumbriensis mortem, thcatris) in arehiuu 
pnmicipalim, ubi pfttcr tune temporis ludos scenicos edebat, dcscendcre non enibuerit. 

+ . b revi allegrtzzc, e lufighl lutti.— (Ariost. Orl. Fur. xxxiii. 10.) 
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His surgeless channel, now a pervious vale. 
Invites the foot where navies spread the sail; 
And soon no barrier but the eastern main 
Shall bound the conqueror’s progress, or his 
reign. 

Thus, when from heaving Etna’s restless 
caves 

Impetuous Fire precipitates his waves. 

The flaming ruin rushes on the plain, 
Andart and nature rear their mounds in vain. 
Should some high-rampired town obstruct 
his course, 

The red invader rises in his force; 

And scornful of the check, and proudly free, 
Kxtends his blazing triumph to the sea : 
With refluent stream the straiten’d billows 
flow, 

And yield new regions to th’ insatiate foe. 

Yet naught devoted Babylon alarms; 
Domestic treason, or a world in arms. 
’Midst her gay palaces and festal bowers 
Flutter’d in sportive maze the rose crown’d 
hours: 

Loud burst the roar of merriment around, 
And wanton dance light tripp’d it o’er the 
ground— 

When, bent the long-drawn revelry to spy, 
Ilush’il in grim midnight Vengeance hover’d 
nigh. 

Nor vain her care; by wine’s soft power 
subdued, 

The courtly troop, with gladden’d eye, she 
view’d: 

The frantic mob in drunken tumult lost. 
The drowsy soldier nodding at his post, 

The gate unclosed, the desert wall survey’d; 
And call’d her Cyrus to unsheath his blade, 

Quaff then, Belshazzar—quad', imperial 
Boy, 

The luscious draught, and drain the mad¬ 
dening joy; 

To equal riot rouse thy languid board, 

And bid the satrap emulate his lord. 

With pencill’d lids-, the scandal of their race, 
Thy crowded halls a thousand princes grace. 
Ill on such legs the warrior-greaves appear. 
Ill by such hands u giasp’d the deathful 
spear: 

Fitter ’mid Syria’s, harlot train to move, 
And wage in safer fields the wars of love. 
Alternate ranged (with faces scarce more fair, 
Or hearts more soft)that virgin train is there: 
The virgin’s wish her half-closed eyes impart, 
And blushless matrons boast th’ adulterous 
heart. 

On ardent wing the rank contagion flics,’ 
Sigh heaves to sigh, and glance to glance 
replies. 

Let these the achievements of thy Gods re¬ 
hearse, 

liaise the loud hymn, and pour the unholy 
verse; 

Proceed 1 with sacrilege enhance thy wine ! 
Bid the vase circle, tor!) from Salem's shrine, 
him pi re mid wealth for thee unite their 
charms; 

For thee bright beauty spreads her willing 
anus t 


Who shall control thy raptures, or destroy ? 
Give then the night, the poignant night, to 

j»y- 

—Ha ! why that start! those horror-gleam¬ 
ing eyes! 

That frozen cheek, whence life’s warm crim¬ 
son flies! 

That lip, on which the unfinish’d accents 
break! 

Those hairs erect with life! those joints that 

sh ke 1 

The wondrous hand, which stamps yon wall 
with flame, 

Fpeaks the fear just, that labours in thy 
frame; . 

As round it sheds sclf-mov’d the living ray, 
Which mocks the lustre of thy mimic day. 
Haste ! call thy seers; or, if their skill be 
vain. 

Let Daniel’s art the blazing lines explain. 
Haste! for the prophet bring the scarlet vest; 
If so, seduced, his words may sooth thy 
breast. 

Al)! no: that phantom with the stile of fate 
Inscribes the doom of thee, thy race, thy state. 
In curses then, rash Youth, the hour upbraid. 
When first by pleasure’s meteor-beam be¬ 
tray’d 

From virtue’s path thyhcedless foot declined. 
And whelm’d in sordid sense the devious 
mind. 

In vain ! Even now is wrought the deed of 
death : 

This moment ends thy glories, and thy 
breath ! 

Above, beneath thee feasts th’insatiate worm. 
Completes die murtherer’s rage, and dissi¬ 
pates thy form. 

See where, twin sons of Vengeance and 
Despair, 

March Gobryas and Gadatas. Hold, rash 
pair: 

’Tis jarricide 1 Can nothing then atone 
Your private wrongs, save Babylon undone? 
As monarclis smile, or frown, shall patriot 
fire 

With selfish fervor flourish, or expire ? 

No: when th’ insulting Mcde is at yout 
gates, 

And your pale country shakes through all 
her states, 

For her your cherish’d enmity forego, 

To wreak its fury on the public foe : 

K enounce the hoarded malice of your breast. 
And only struggle, who shall serve her best. 
Ilark ! ’Tis the cry of Conquest; full 
amt clear. 

Her giant voice invades the startled ear. 
With death’s deep groans the shouts of tri¬ 
umph rise; 

The mingled clamour mounts the reddening 
skies. * 

From street to street the flames infuriate 
pour, 

Climb the tall fane, and gild the tottering 
, tower: 

In cumbrous ruin sink patrician piles, 

And strew amid the dust their massive spoils: 
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While, with stem forms dilating in the blaze. 
Danger and Terror swell tire dire amaze. 

Now yield those Gods, whom prostrate 
realms adored ! 

Though Gods, unequal to a mortal sword ! 
Inawcless state theunworshipp’didols stand. 
And tempt with sacred gold the plunderer’s 
hand. 

Now bend those groves, whose sloping bow¬ 
ers among 

The Attic warblerthrill’d her changeful song: 
Their varied green where pensile gardens 
spread. 

And Median foliage lent it’s grateful shade. 
There oft, of courts and courtly splendor 
tired. 

The fragrant gale Assyria’s Queen respired; 
With blameless foot through glades exotic 
roved. 

And hail’d the scenes her happier prime had 
loved. 

Now stoops that tower, from whose broad 
top the eye 

Of infant Science pierced the midnight sky: 
First dared ’mid worlds before unknown to 
stray, 

Scann’d the bright wonders of the milky way; 
And, as in endless round they whirl'd along. 
In groups arranged, and named the lucid 
throng: 

Nay, in their glittering aspect seem’d to spy 
The hidden page of human destiny ! 

Vain all her study ! ft that comet’s glare. 
Which shook destruction from it’s horrid 
hair, 

Of her sage train, deep-versed in stellar law. 
Not one his country’s hastening fate foresaw; 
Not one observed the tempest’s gathering 
gloom, 

Or with prophetic tongue foretold her doom. 

Vocal no more with pleasure’s sprightly lay 
Her fretted roofs shall Babylon display; 

No more her nymphs in graceful band shall 
join. 

Or trace with flitting step the mazy line. 

But here shall Fancy heave the pensive sigh, 
And moral drops shall gather in her eye. 


As ’midst her day-dreams distant ages nse. 
Glowing with nature’s many-coloured dies: 
Resound the rattling car, th’ innumerous 
feet. 

And all the tumult of the breathing street; 
The murmur of the busy, idle throng; 

The flow of converse, and the charm of 
song 

Starting she wakes, and weeps as naught 
she sees. 

Save trackless marshes and entangled trees: 
As naught she hears, save where amid the 
brake 

Uncoils his monstrous length the crested 
snake; 

Save, of the casual traveller afraid, 

Where the owl shrieking seeks a dunner 
shade; 

Save where, as o’er th’ unstcadfaat fen she 
roves. 

The mournful bittern shakes th’ encircling 
groves. 

Now, gentle reader, is not this a 
very excellent Article ? And dost thou 
not give us credit for our sound dis¬ 
cretion in framing it of materials fur¬ 
nished by one of the most accom¬ 
plished men in England, rather than 
of our own ambitious fancies ? We 
have sat up only one hour later than 
is usual with us. The clock lias 
struck two, and we retire to our couch 
with the consciousness of having fur¬ 
nished an hour’s pleasure to any one 
who chooses to enjoy it. Mr Wrang- 
liam’s other volumes contain original 
matter of a graver and loftier kind. 
Some of his sermons are very fine; 
and though we do not often touch on 
theology, yet we shall certainly, ere 
long, lay before our readers, from 
them, some striking specimens of 
united erudition, reasoning, and elo¬ 
quence. 


NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON. 

NO. XV. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Mr Kean has appeared in Lear; and 
the performance is not unworthy of 
the character. This is the fullest and 
most egpprehensive general praise that 
need, perhaps that can, be given to 
it; and nothing hut this was waiting 
to fix and consummate Mr.Kean’s fame. 
The genius of Shakespear is the eter¬ 
nal rock on which the temple of this 
great actor's reputation must now rest; 
and the “ obscene birds” of criticism 
may try jjn vain to reach its summit. 


and defile it; and the restless waves of 
enty and ignorance may beat against 
i.s foundation unheeded,—for their 
noise “ cannot be heard so high.” 

We fear it will take more time and 
space than we can afford, to give any 
thing like an adequate notice of this 
exquisite performance. And, indeed, 
we are far from feeling ourselves qua¬ 
lified for the undertaking. The cant 
of criticism is bad enough; but the 
presumption of it is still worse. We 
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utterly disclaim it. All we have ever 
pretended to when we have felt our¬ 
selves in the presence of real genius, 
has been a sincere desire to be pleased 
with its efforts, and a sincere delight 
in expressing our pleasure and the 
reasons for it; and this is all we can 
bring to the task of describing Mr 
Kean’s performance of Lear. 

In the first scene there was nothing 
calling for very particular notice. 
There was no approach to mock dig¬ 
nity ; yet nothing like a want of the 
real: but a perfect propriety of con¬ 
ception and demeanour throughout. 
The rebukes to Cordelia, and the sud¬ 
den change of his intentions towards 
her in consequence of her appa¬ 
rent coldness, were the evident re¬ 
sults, not of the violated affections of 
a father, but the wounded pride of a 
king, accustomed throughout a long 
life, to believe that his wishes and his 
will are essentially entitled to bear 
sway in all things. When he ex¬ 
claims, 

“ So be my grave my peace as here I give 
My heart from her, &c.”—— 
it is not the outraged parent casting 
off for eycr his undutiful child, but 
the “ cholerict king,’’ pettishly spurn¬ 
ing the control of reason and right, 
because he has not been used to listen 
to them. And it was the same in the 
expression of his anger against the in¬ 
terference of Kent. It was not the real 
indignation resulting from violated 
confidence, but the conventional ap¬ 
pearance of it in vindication of af¬ 
fronted majesty. 

After this follows the scene with 
Goneril and Albany, in which he ob¬ 
serves, that they purposely slight him. 
Here the pride of the insulted monarch 
begins to give way before the rage 
and agony of the outraged father;— 
Or rather the two characters, with the 
feelings attendant on them, arc blend¬ 
ed together in the most extraordinary 
and impressive manner. The fearful 
curse at the close of this scene was 
given with tremendous force. It seem¬ 
ed to be screwed out of the bodily 
frame, as if by some mechanical pow¬ 
er, set in motion by means independent 
of the will. And at the end, the over¬ 
excited and exhausted frame, sinking 
beneath the supernatural exertion, 
seemed to crack and give way- alto¬ 
gether. 

The next scene is the finish in the 
whole performance ; ami certainly it 


is the noblest exhibition of lofty ge¬ 
nius that the modern stage has wit¬ 
nessed—always excepting the same 
actor’s closing scene in the third act 
of Othello. It is impossible for words 
to convey any thing like an adequate 
description of the extraordinary acting 
in the whole of this scene—of the 
electrical effect produced by the transi¬ 
tion . jm “ Bid’em come forth and 
hear inf, &c.”—to “ O ! are you 
come !”—the mingled suspicion and 
tenderness with which he tells Began 
of Goneril’s treatment of him—the ex¬ 
quisite tone of pathos thrown into the 
mock petition to Began, “ I confess 
that I am old, &c.”—the wonderful 
depth and subtlety of expression given 
to the ironical speech to Goneril, u L 
do not bid the thunder-bearer strike, 
Sic.” —the pure and touching simpli¬ 
city of “ I gave you all.”—Or, lastly, 
the splendid close of this scene by the 
speech, “ Heavens drop your patience 
down, &c.”—in which the bitter de¬ 
light of anticipated revenge, and the 
unbending sense of habitual dignity, 
contend against the throes and agonies 
of a torn and bursting heart. 

Of the third <|et, containing the 
scenes with Kent and Edgar, during 
the storm, we must speak more gene¬ 
rally. There may probably be some dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to, the manner in 
which these scenes were given ; but, 
to our thinking, Mr Kean never 
evinced more admirable judgment, 
than in choosing what appears to us 
to have been the only practicable 
course which the nature of his subject 
had left him. The Lear of Shakes- 
pear—at least this part of it—requires 
to be made intelligible to the senses 
through the medium of the imagina¬ 
tion. The gradual and at last total 
breaking up of the waters, from the 
mighty deep of the human heart, 
which takes place during these scenes, 
would be intolerable if it were given 
in all the bareness, and with all the 
force of reality. If it were possible to 
exhibit the actual Lear of Shakespear 
on the stage the performance must be 
forbidden by law. We really believe 
that Mr Kean felt something of this 
kind, and studied and performed thefce 
scenes accordingly. He did not give 
a portrait, but • a shadow of them. 
They came upon us, in their different 
aspects, not as animated images of 
Lear, but as dream-like recollections 
of him. Not so the scenes which re- 
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main to be spoken of, viz. the mad be likely to be dealt forth—not amidst 
Beene in the fourth act, and that in the throes and agonies of the Priestess 
which be recovers his senses, and re- delivering the sacred oracles from 
cognises his daughter Cordelia, in the the Tripod—but with the calm and 
fifth. These were as true to Shakes- collected fervour of the priest who 
pear and to nature as the most exqui- was appointed to repeat those oracles 
site delicacy of conception, consum- to the people. 

mute judgment and taste, and an on- Our limits compel us to restrain 
tire command over the springs of pas- ourselves from expressing the further 
sion and pathos, could make them, observations which occur to us in 


In particular, the short scene where 
Lear wakes from slumber and recog¬ 
nises Cordelia, was beautiful in the 
highest degree. The mild pathos of 
his voice, and the touching simplicity 
of his manner, when he kneels down 
before her, and offers to drink the 
poison if she lias it for him, can never 
be forgotten. In speaking of what is 
(rather coarsely) called the mad scene, 
we neglected to notice the noble burst 
of dignified energy with which Lear 
exclaims “ Ay, every iuch a king ? 
&e.” and also the action all through 
the scene. Ilis hands were ns wanr 
dering and unsettled as his senses, 
and as little under the control of 
habit or will. This was a very deli¬ 
cate touch of nature; and perfectly ori¬ 
ginal. ' $ 

Mr Kean’s Lear is upon the whole, 
the most genuine of all his perfor¬ 
mances of Sliakcspear. It is most 
purely unaffected and un theatrical, 
and therefore it is most worthy of his 
subject and of himself-—the f ullest of 
pure, deep, and natural passion, and 
therefore the most touching and in¬ 
telligible to an assembly of men and 
women, with their natural passions 
about them. The only plausible ob¬ 
jection that has been or that can be 
made to any part of it is, that, in the 
mad scenes there is too little vehem¬ 
ence and vaiiety. But this objection 
is made by persons who forget that 
Lear was “ a very foolish, fond old 
man, four score and upwardand 
that the profound knowledge of hu¬ 
man life, and the piercing glance into 
the human heart which he exhibits 
during these scenes, must he supposed 
to have come to him—as they came to 
Shakespear himself—not by observa¬ 
tion aniPsentimcut, but by a some¬ 
thing which ordinary mortals can 
conceive of as nothing less than a 
species of absolute and direct inspira¬ 
tion—some mysterious influence to¬ 
tally independent on the immediate 
state of his victual feelings and facul¬ 
ties : and that, therefore, they would 
1 


thinking of this noble performance. 
We take our leave of it with the deep¬ 
est reverence and admiration for the 
genius which could produce it, and the 
sincerest gratitude for the delight and 
instruction it has afforded to us. 

As we have not of late been called 
upon to speak veiy favourably of any 
thing that has been produced at this 
theatre, we are glad of an opportunity 
of noticing the great care and skill 
which has been bestowed on the get¬ 
ting up of this tragedy. The whole of 
the performers evidently take great 
pains with their respective parts. This 
is perfectly true, notwithstanding Mr 
Elliston asserts it in the hills. Mrs 
West played the gentle parts of Cor¬ 
delia charmingly. There is a tremu¬ 
lous tenderness in her voice, which is 
delightful. But when this lady chooses 
to he energetic she invariably becomes 
coarse and uufemininc. Mr liae also 
performed Edgar in very admirable 
style—with great force, feeling, aud 
discrimination. 

There has also been produced at this 
Theatre a “ speaking Pantomime,” 
which is very unkindly attributed to 
Garrick. We hope Mr Elliston has 
not been writing this drama himself, 
and fathering it upon his celebrated 
predecessor. We can conceive him to 
be quite capable of such a thing. Of 
writing the drama in question, we 
mean—for it is very vulgar and ab¬ 
surd. 

By the bye, we congratulate the ad¬ 
mirers of “ our immortal liard” on his 
having met with a newr editor. We 
were induced to purchase King Lear 
the ofher night at this Theatre, and 
fo..nd it to be edited by a person of 
whom wc never before heard in the 
literary world;—one 11. W r . Elliston. 
We should like to know who this ad¬ 
venturesome person may be. Perhaps 
Mr Elliston, the manager, can give us 
some information on the subject, as the 
person in question happens to be his 
nanlc-sake. But, on second thoughts, 
it is probable that la- knows less about 
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him than any one else. Whoever he gedy of King Lear, printed chiefly 
may be, if we are to believe himself, from Nahum Tates edition, With some 
he must possess more than ordinary restorations from the original text.” 
sagacity,—for it appears that he has This is verbatim et literatim the title 
been enabled to supply the world with of the third number of “ Elliston’a 
a new edition of “ Shakespeare Tra- British Theatre.” 


•COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Henri Quatrc . 


We have not left ourselves room to 
speak as we could wish of the mw 
piece at this Theatre under the above 
title. With an indifferent plot, little 
wit, and no poetry at all, it is yet a 
very lively and entertaining produc¬ 
tion—full of grace, spirit, and naivete, 
and not without nature and character. 
It embodies some of the well-known 
anecdotes which are related of this 
fascinating monarch, and of bis fa¬ 
vourite Sully, and invents others suit¬ 
ed to their respective characters ; and 
is, altogether, very piquant, pleasant, 
and French. The piece is admirably 
performed throughout, by M‘Cready, 
0. Kemble, Liston, Emery, Miss Ste¬ 
phens, Miss Tree, See. 

M‘L'ready plays Henri with great 
truth and spirit. There is in particu¬ 
lar one excellent scene in which, in 
the character of a supposed trooper of 
the royal army, he is made to assist at 
a village fete given in honour of his 
own birth-day—the villagers, from his 
likeness to the portraits of the king, 
making him play the part of his own 
representative. This scetie acts un¬ 
commonly well ; and the denoue¬ 
ment at the end of it, when he turns 
out to he really the king, is extremely 
well managed. In this part of the 
plot Miss M. Tree makes a charming 
little village coquette. Her delicious 
voice seems to grow richer and richer 
every time we hear it. Liston makes 
a delightful Jocrisse, and Emery a 
fine sturdy old trooper. In the other 
branch of the plot C. Kemble jdays a 
high-minded young cavalier with iff- 


finite grace and spirit ; and Miss Ste¬ 
phens, with her charming awkward¬ 
ness—better than all the airs and graces 
in the world—is his mistress. Besides 
all these there is Fawcett as a fine old 
general, Irish Johnstone as a soldier 
of fortune, ready to make blunders, 
duels, or love, at a moment’s notice— 
to say nothing of Blanchard, Abbott, 
Duruset, Miss Brunton, &c. 

The scenery is also most beautiful; 
and the whole piece highly agreeable 
and attractive. 

It is impossible to conceive why the 
above piece has been laid aside to make 
way for sticli a strange and incompre¬ 
hensible extravagance as Thk Phan¬ 
tom, which has jefet been produced 
at this Theatre. It is a serious farce 
in which Mr M'Cready performs a 
Sleep-walker—a sort of Somno,orLady 
Macbeth ; and frightens himself and 
every body else out of their senses, by 
walking about in his dressing-gown, 
with a candle in his hand, “ in the 
dead waste and middle of the night”— 
performing a sort of involuntary hoax 
on all the assembled Peers and people 
of Calabria, who meet together, with 
a holy and able-bodied Abbot at their 
head, for the purpose of laying the 
supposed Phantom. This is all very 
absurd; and it is not a sufficient ex¬ 
cuse for absurdity to say that it affords 
scope for fine acting—which it certain¬ 
ly docs in Mr M‘Cready. We were in 
hopea these idle extravagances were 
giving way before such Dramas as 
Rob Roy, die Antiquary, and Henri 
Quatre. 
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“ ILuctw” on ti)e 5Dcatlj of ^ir Oamd EkmncJJp, 

LATE CHAMPION OF IRELAND. 

[We felt too deep sympathy with the afflicted population of*a sister kingdom, 
to venture the publication of the following Luctus, till time had in some mea¬ 
sure alleviated the national suffering,—and, to borrow a figure from an oration 
attributed to Counsellor Phillips, “ wiped off with his passing pinions the 
daily dews which a sympathetic people had poured on the shining daisy that 
sprung through the unshaven shamrock, round the gloomy grave of the de¬ 
molishing Donnelly !” But as the moon has thrice renewed her horns since 
the demise of Sir Daniel, we trust that we shall not now be thought to be 
interfering “ with the sacred silence of a nation's sorrow," by publishing a 
selection from the “ numbers without number, numberless," of Luctus that 
have been for the last quarter pouring in upon us from every part of the 
united empire. We confess, that we are not of that school of philosophy, 
which considers the loss sustained by Ireland in the death of Donnelly alto¬ 
gether and for ever irreparable. Surely a successor will step into his shoes. 
But what although centuries should pass by, without an Irishman willing 
to contend with the Champion of England ? What are centuries hut short 
links in the long chain of time ? For ourselves, we shall be satisfied with 
the destinies of Ireland, should a Donnelly appear once in a thousand years. 
Whoever may he the Editor of this Magazine in the year 2820, let him 
pay particular attention to our words,—and, if our views on the subject 
prove to be correct, we hope that all the subscribers to our work at that pe¬ 
riod, will purchase “ sets" from the beginning. But these are idle specula¬ 
tions,—so let us address ourselves to graver matter. To prove our strict im¬ 
partiality, we wrote the titles of their respective authors on separate slips 
of paper, which were all shaken strenuously in the Adjutant’s old foraging 
cap, and as the titles came out in the hand of Mr Blackwood, (whom wo oc¬ 
casionally admit into the divan,) so are they now printed. It is singular that 
the names of the two greatest poets of the day, Lord Byron and Dr 
Scott, should have followed each other.]] 


LETTER FROM LORD BYRON, ENCLOSING THIS COMMENCEMENT OF 

“ CHILD DANIEL." 


MY DEAR NORTH, 

My old Armenian has come in upon me, just as the afflatus was rising, like 
a blast along Loch-na-gair, and I should as soon think of offending my Lord 
Carlisle as the gentleman now stroking his aged beard. I break abruptly off 
with the words “ Beggar’s dust.” What the devil is Hobhouse about since 
he left Newgate? After all, there is no place like London for fun and frolic 
—yet I am at Venice. This sounds oddly. Your joke on Don Juan was 
well played off—it fairly out-Byron’d Byron. Who is Wastle ? Give my 
respects to the old gentleman.—Skimble Scarable stuff— —Byron. 

CHILD DANIEL. 

In Fanc>-land there is a burst of wo. 

The spirit's tribute to the fallen ; see 
On each scarr'd front the cloud of sorrow grow, 

Bloating its sprightly shine. But what is he 
For whom grief’s mighty butt is broach’d so free? 

Were his brows shadow’d by the awful crown, 

The Bishop’s mitre, or high plumery 
Of the mail’d warrior ? Won he his renown 
On pulpit, throne, or field, whom death hath now struck down ? 

He won it in the field where arms are none, 

Save those the mother gives to us. lie was 
A climbing star which had not fully shone. 

Yet promised in its glory to surpass 
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Our champion star ascendant; but alas! 

The sceptred shade that values earthly might. 

And pow’r, and pith, and bottom, as the grass. 

Gave with his flcshless fist a buffet slight;- 

Say, bottle-holding Leach, why ends so soon the iight ? 

What boots t’ inquire?—’Tis done. Green mantled Erin 
May weep her hopes of milling sway past by. 

And Crib, sublime, no lowlier rival fearing, 

Repose, sole Ammon of the fistic sky, 

Conceited, quailing his blue min high. 

Till comes the Swell, that come to all men must. 

By whose foul blows Sir Daniel low doth lie, 

Summons the Champion to resign his trust. 

And mingles his witn Kings, Slaves, Chieftains, Beggars’ dust! 


“ Fancy-hind there it a burst of no." 

Why will Coleridge and Wordsworth continue to bother the world with their metaphy¬ 
sics ? Fancy and Imagination 1 Neither of them can tell the difference. Sam, write 
another Christabelle—but William, thou Sylvan Sage, no more Excursions, though, 
joking apart, thou art the best*of all the Pond poets. Moulscy Hurst is die “ green 
navel” of Fancy-land. 

“ For whom grief's mighty butt is hoachcd so free" 


I owe this line to my friend, Meux. 


“ The bishop's mitre , or high plumenj 
Of the mo.itd warrior *” 


I have no doubt that Donnelly would have made a very excellent bishop. He would 
have been powerful in the pulpit. The finest-armed man I ever saw was a bishop of the 
Greek Church, who had been a robber in his youth. Milo himself could not have shewn 
nobler knuckles. Spirit of Pollux! Donnelly was not a soldier—a hired blood-shedder! 
He did not, like Shaw, close a life of honour by a disgraceful death at the carnage of 
Mont St Jean, fighting against the Man of the Age, who may yet be destined to be the 
liberator of Europe. 

% 

“ Our champion star ascendant" 


1 am no enemy of Crib's ! But lives there a man so base as to say that he has not been 
indebted more to fortune than to bravery or skill in all his battles ? Was he not fast los¬ 
ing his first fight with Jem Belcher, when that finished pugilist's hands gave way ? Was 
not the Monops out of condition in the second contest ? When Gregson, by a chance fall, 
could not come to time. Crib was dead-beat; and “ Bob of Wigan, ring-honoured 
Lancaster,” was comparatively fresh, and able to have renewed the combat. What Briton 
will dare to say, that Molyneaux did notwin hiffirst battle with the Champion? It 
seemed otherwise to the Umpires; but neither Europe nor America was to be so satisfied; 
and as my friend, Leigh Hunt, (he is my friend according to common speech, and 1 have 
no fault to find with his dedication of Rimini,) has lately expressed a wish that Napoleon 
may be liberated from St Helena, that he may fight the battle of Waterloo over again 
with Wellington, so do 1 wish that Pluto would send us back Molyneaux to try his for¬ 
tune once more with Tom Crib. My own opinion is, that judgment would be reversed 
in both cases. 


“ Say, bottk-holding Leach , why ends so soon the fight ?” 

There is no allusion here to die Vice Chancellor of Kugland, which the reader may 
have suspected from the previous note about reversals of judgment. Neither.js there any 
illusion to William Elford Leach of the British Museum. Had there been, the epithet? 
would have been more apt, “ beetle-holding Leach.” 

“ And mingles his with Kings, Staves, Chieftains, Beggars' dust /” 

The reader will pardon the tautology of this line. . Where is the difference between 
them all ? * 

You VII. 3 A 



Lucius on the Death oj Donnelly, 


IhK 


CMay 


LETTER I’KOM BI1 SCOTT, ENCLOSING A “ BIKGE ON DONNELLY." 

Dear Mr North, —Umlcrstamling that your next No. is to contain the 
“ Luctus Variorum" onfthe late cliainpion of Ireland, I take the liberty of add¬ 
ing my small contribution in the shape of the following song, which has had 
the honour of being sung at the hodge-vodgk, the jumble, and the Mille¬ 
nium, with great applause. 11 is adapted to your own favourite tune. The Sned¬ 
don March, or, “ The Paisley Weai ers one of the finest manufacturing airs 
in our Scottish music. The Radicals are quiet, for the present, in this quar¬ 
ter ; but, as I opine, rather cowed than squabashed. At the review on the 
King’s birth-day, I had the satisfaction to understand, that general lleynel ex¬ 
pressed his most' enthusiastic admiration of our two Volunteer corps. The 
Light-Horse squadron are a parcel of most genteel young men, mounted on 
beautiful nags; and they need not fear to shew themselves alongside of either 
the 7 th or 10th. The Sharpshooters are an incomparable corps. Nothing can 
surpass the elegance, case, and spirit, evinced in every one of their movements. 
“ Look at the Sharpshooters," cried out a certain officer of regulars t’other 
day to his men, who were forming somewhat after the manner of a flock of 
sheep, when a colley comes barking over a knowe. The reproof was felt 
keenly, I assure you. It is confidently asserted in tho first circles here, that 
you and the Contributors are to be all West in a few weeks. Take the Tug to 
Grangemouth—track it thence in the Canal-boat—enjoy a week’s cold punch 
here—and then steam it to Fort-Williain or Belfast. But my pen, ns usual, is 
running away with—Your faithful friend and coadjutor, James Scott, 
Glasgow, 7, Millar Street, May 1st. D.G.L.II.V. 


SORaOW IS DRY, 

Dcing a New Song, by Dr James Scott. 

When to Peggy Bauldie’s daughter, first I told Sir Daniel’s death. 
Like a glass of soda-water it took away her breath ; 

It took away your breath, rny dear, and it sorely dimm’d your sight. 
And aye ye let the salt, salt tear, down fall for Erin’s knight ; 

For he was a knight of glory bright, the spur ne’er deck’d a holder. 
Great George’s blade itself was laid upon Sir Daniel’s shoulder. 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 

I took a turn along the street, to breathe the Trongate air, 

Carnegie’s lass I chanced to meet, with a bag of lemons fair ; 

Says I, ** Gude Meg, ohon ! ohon ! you’ve heard of Dan’s disaster— 
If I’m klive, I’ll come at five, and feed upon your master— 

A glass or two no harm will do to either saint or sinner. 

And a bowl with friends will make amends for a so so sort of dinner.’ 
Sing, Iley ho, the Sneddon, &c. 

I found Carnegie in his nook, upon the old settee, 

And dark and dismal was his look, as black as black might be. 

Then suddenly the blood did fly, and leave his face so pale. 

That scarce I knew, in alter’d hue, the bard of Largo’s vale ; 

But Meg was winding up the jack, s., off flew all my pains. 

For, large as cocks, two fat earocks I knew were hung in chains. 
Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 

Nevertheless, he did express his joy to see me there— 

Meg laid the.doth, and, nothing loath, I soon pull’d in my chair ; 
The mutton oroth and bouilli both came up in season due— 

The grace is said—when Provan’s head at the door appears in view— 
The bard at work like any Turk, first nods an invitation; 

For who so free as all the three from priggish botheration ? 

Sing, Iley ho, the Sneddon, ike. 
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Ere long the Towddies deck tlie board with a cod’s head and shoulders. 
And the oyster-sauce it surely was great joy to all beholders. 

To George our king a Jolly cann of royal port is poured— 

Our gracious king, who knighted Dan with liis own shining sword— 
The next we sip with trembling lip—'tis of the claret clear— 

To the hero dead that cup wc shod, and mix it with a tear. 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 

’Tis now your servant's turn to mix the nectar of the howl:. 

Still on the Ring our thoughts we fix, while round the goblets roll, 
Great Jackson, Belcher, Scroggins, Gas, -.a celebrate in turns. 

Each Christian, Jew, and Pagan, with the Fancy’s flame that burns; 
Carnegie’s finger on the board a mimic circle draws. 

And, Egan-like, h' expounds the rounds, and pugilistic laws. 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 

J Tis thus that worth heroic is suitably lamented.— 

Great Daniel’s shade, I know it, dry grief had much resented— 

What signify your tear and sigh ?—A bumper is the thing 
Will gladden most the generous ghost of a champion of the King. 

The tear and sigh from voice and eye must quickly pass away. 

But the bumper good may be renewed until our dying day 1 
Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 


LETTER FROM MB W. W, TO MB CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

PEAK SIR, 

Hap it not been one of die deepest convictions of my mind, even from very 
early youth, that there was something in periodical literature radically and 
essentially wrong, in rerum naturu, as Bacon Lord Verulam has wisely ob¬ 
served of a subject somewhat different, I should certainly, before the com¬ 
mencement of the present portion of time, have sent divers valuable commu¬ 
nications unto your Miscellany. Fdr, concerning both the matter and manner 
of Blackwood’s Edinborougli Magazine, it hath fallen to my lot in life, on six, 
eight, or ten different occasions—some of them not without their importance, 
considered in relation to the ordinary on-goings of the world which wc in¬ 
habit, and others of them, peradventure, utterly and thoroughly worthless; 
—I say, that it hath fallen to my lot in life to hear the Work, of which you 
are the Editor, spoken of in words of commendation and praise. It appeareth 
manifest, howeverpthat to form a philosophical, that is, a true character of a 
work published periodically, it bchoveth a man to peruse the whole series of 
the above-mentioned work seriatim, that is, in continuous and uninterrupted 
succession, inasmuch as that various articles, on literature, philosophy, and the 
fine arts, being by their respective authors left unfinished in one number, are 
mayhap brought to a conclusion in a second—nay, peradventure, continued in 
a second, and even a third—yea, often not finished until a tenth, and after the 
intervention of divers Numbers free wholly and altogether from any discussion 
on that specific subject, but composed. It may be, cither of nobler or of baser 
matter. Thus, it often fareth ill with one particular Number of a periodical 
work—say for June or January—because, that although both the imaginative 
and reasoning faculties may be manifested and bodied forth visibly and palpa¬ 
bly, so that, as I have remarked on another occasion, they may “ lie like sur¬ 
faces," nevertheless, if there shall be the intervention of a chasm of time be¬ 
tween the first portion of the embodied act and the visible manifestation of the 
second—or again, between the second and" third, and so on according to any 
imaginable or unimaginable series,—then I aver, that he will greatly err, wjio, 
from such knowledge of any work, (that is, a periodical work, for indeed it is 
of such only that it can be so predicated,) shall venturi to bestow or to inflict 
upon it a decided and permanent character, either for good or fbr evil. Thus, 
for example, I have observed in divers Numbers of Blackwood’s Edinborougli 
Magazine, sarcasms rather wjjtty than wise, in my apprehension, directed 
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against myself, on the score of the Lyrical Ballads, and my Quarto Poem en¬ 
titled the Excursion. In other Numbers again—I cannot charge my memory 
for what months or in what year, nor indeed is it of vital importance to this 
question—methinks I have read disquisitions on my poetry, and on those 
great and immutable principles in human nature on which it is built, and in 
virtue of which I do not feel as if I were arrogating to myself any peculiar 
gift of prophecy, when I declare my belief that these my poems will be im¬ 
mortal ;—I repeat, that in such anil such Numbers I have perused such and 
such articles and compositions, in which I have not been slow to discern a 
fineness of tact and a depth of thought and feeling not elsewhere to be found, 
unless I be greatly deceived, in the criticism of this in many things degenerate, 
because too intellectual age. Between the folly of some Numbers, therefore, 
and the wisdom of others—or in other words of still more perspicuous significa¬ 
tion, between the falsehood of one writer, and the truth of another, there must 
exist many shades by which such opposite extremes are brought, without a 
painful sense of contrariety, before the eyes of what Mr Coleridge has called 
the <f Reading Public.” Of all such shades—if any such there be—I am wholly 
unapprised—because I see the work but rarely, as I have already observed, for I 
am not, to the best of my recollection, a subscriber to the Kendal Book-Club; 
such institutions being, in small towns, where the spirit of literature is gener¬ 
ally bad in itself and fatally misdirected, conducted upon a principle, or rather 
a want of principle, which cannot be too much discommended. 

The upshot of the whole is this, that it is contrary both to my theory and 
my practice to become a regular contributor to any periodical work whatsoever, 
forasmuch as such habits of composition are inimical to the growth and sanity 
of original genius, and therefore unworthy of him who writes for “ all time” 
except the present. 

Nevertheless, it hath so happened, that in seasons prior to this, I have trans¬ 
mitted to the Editors of divers periodical Miscellanies, small portions of large 
works, and even small works perfect in themselves; nor, would it be altogether 
consistent with those benign feelings which I am disposed to cherish towards 
your Miscellany, as a Periodical that occasionally aimeth at excellence, and may 
even, without any flagrant violation of truth, he said occasionally to approxi¬ 
mate thereto, to withhold from it such slight marks of my esteem, as, upon 
former occasions, I have not scrupled to bestow upon others haply less worthy 
of them. I therefore send you first, an Extract from my Great Poem on 
my Own Life, and it is a passage which I have greatly elaboratedand, se¬ 
condly, Sir Daniel Donnelly, a Ballad, which, in the next edition of my works, 
must be included under the general class of “ Poems of tluj Imagination anil 
the Affections.” 


EXTRACT FROM MY GREAT AUTO-RIOGRAi’HICAI, I'OEU. 

It is mo6t veritable,—that sage law 
Which tells that, at the wane of mightiness. 

Yea even of colossal guilt, or power 
'Phat, like the iron man by poets feign'd, 

Can with uplifted arm draw from above 
The ministering lightnings, all insensible 
To touch of other feeling, wc do find 
That which our hearts have cher *h’d but as fear. 

Is mingled still with love j and we must weep 
The very loss of that which caus'd our tears.— 

Ev’n so it happeneth when Donnelly dies. 

Cheeks are besulhed with unused brine. 

And eyes disguis’d in tumid wretchedness. 

That oft hiivc put such seeming on for him, 

But not at Pity's bidding 1—Yea, even I, 

Albeit, who never “ ruman’d" in the ring, 

Nor know of “ challenge," save the echoing hills; 
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Nor “ fibbing,” save that poesy doth feign; 

Nor heard his fame, but as the muttcrings 
Of clouds contentious on Hclvellyn's Bide, 

Distant, yet deep, agnize a strange regret. 

And mourn Donnelly—Honourable Sir Daniel:— 
(Blessings be on them, and eternal praise. 

The Knighter and the Knighted.)—Love doth dwell 
Here in these solitudes, and our corporal clay 
Doth for its scasou bear the self-same fire. 
Impregnate with the same humanities, 

Moulded and mixed like others. 

I remember. 

Once on a time,—'twas when I was a boy. 

For 1 was childish once, and often since 
Have, with a cheerful resignation, learnt 
How soon the boy doth prophecy the man,— 

I chanced, with one whom I could never love, 

Yet seldom left, to thread a thorny wood. 

To seek the stock-doves’ sacred domicile ;— 

Like thieves, we did contend about our crime, 

I and that young companion. Of that child 
Ilis brief coevals still had stood in awe. 

And Fear did do him menial offices. 

While Silence walk’d beside, and word breath’d none. 
Howbcit, mine arm, which oft in vassal wise 
Had borne his satchel, and but ill defended 
From buffets, half in sport, half tyrannous, 

With which I was reguerdon’d,—chanced prevail. 

His soul was then subdued, and inu£h and sore 
He wept, convulsive; nay, his firm breast heav’d, 

As doth the bosom of the troublous lake 
After the whirlwind goeth; and so sad 
Did seem the ruins of his very pride, 

I could not choose but weep with him, so long 
We sobb’d together, till a smile ’gan dry 
The human rain, and he once more was calm ;— 

For sorrow, like all else, hath end. Albeit, 

Those tears, however boyish, were more fit. 

Since nature’s self did draw them from their source. 
Than aught that cunning'st poet can distil 
By potent alchemy, from human eye. 

To consecrate Donnelly's grave. Even so ; 

For they discours’d with a dumb eloquence. 

Beyond the tongue of dirge or epitaph, 

Of that which passeth in man's heart, when Power, 
Like Babylon, nath fall'n, and pass’d away. 


Slit DANIEL DONNELLY.—A BALLAD. 

I came down to breakfast—And why all this sobbing. 
This weeping and wailing ? I hastily cried; 

Has Grimalkin, my boy, ta’en away your tame Robin ? 
Has Duckling, or Pullet, or White Coney died? 

’Twas thus the short list of his joys I ran over. 

While the tears were fast coursing down Timothy's face. 
And strove the small darling his red cheek to cover.— # 
What is this ?—thought my soul—Is it grief or disgrace? 

I looked on the Courier, my weekly newspaper. 

For I felt that the cause of Ills sorrow was there; 

So quick is grief’s eye that no word could escape her— 

“ Dead is Daniel, the hero of Donnybrooke fair !" 
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O mournful was then the low song of the kettle. 

And long look’d my face in the bright polish’d grate; 

Dull, dull clank’d the tongs, tho’ composed of true metal. 

They seemed to my fancy the long shears of fate. 

I sought the fresh air, but the sun, like a firebrand. 

In my dark bosom kindled grief’s faggotty pile: 

Ah, me! ye five Catholic millions of Ireland, 

What now will become of your bull-breeding isle ? 

Mine eyes met the earth, in their wand'ring uneasy; 

And I thought, as I saw through the vanishing snow 
The flower of Sir Daniel, the bright shining Daisy, 

On that beautiful poem I wrote long ago. 

By the stroke of the thunder-stone split in its glory, 

On the earth lay extended a green-crested pine; 

Then I dreamt, poor Sir Dan, of thy pitiful story, 

For the trunk was as straight and as knotty as thine! 

Thus sun, flower, and tree all, in blaze, blight, or blossom, 

The same sombre image of sorrow supplied, 

While Naturfe breath’d forth from her mountainous bosom, 

“ Weep, weep for the day when Dan Donnelly died J” 


LETTER FROM ODOHERTY. 

Killamcy, May Oth. 

my dearest kit,— -Here am I, living at rack and manger, with my old 
schoolfellow, Blcnnerhasset; and you and your Magazine may go to the devil, for 
any thing I care about either of you. We embark on the lake about 11 o’clock, 
after a decent breakfast, and contrive to kill the evening till about five, soon 
after which wc enter ourselves for the sweepstakes, and, to UBe the phraseology 
of my friend, the Reverend Hamilton Paul, generally contrive to stow away 
under our belt a bottle ©f black-strap, before tumbling in. You may think 
this monotonous—but you are quite wrong. One day we fish trout, another 
cels, and another salmon, which produces an agreeable variety; and it was 
only last Thursday that Rowan Cashel and myself swam across the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl on tne top of Mangerton. We also attend wakes, fails, funerals, 
and patrons, and go to church as regular as clock-work. In short, I have some 
intention of marrying again, and settling for the remainder of my life, at least 
for a year or two, somewhere in Kerry. I hear Mullcocky blowing his 
horn for us to join a batch of young ladies, on a party of pleasure, to the upper 
lake, and we are going to dine on cold provisions on Ronayne's Island, which is 
as beautiful and romantic a spot as ever you clapt eyes on. I enclose for you 
the only piece of poetry I have composed since I past through Cork. I jotted it 
down with a black-lead pencil, in a silver case, belonging to a young gentle¬ 
man with a good-natured face, on the outside of the coach; and I am sorry to 
say, that on parting from us, he forgot to ask it back again ; so I keep it for 
the sake of an agreeable travelling companion. You will observe, from its 
stopping short all at once, that the Poem is only a fragment. Mullcocky is in 
a big passion, I hear, so good-b'ye Kit, prays ever your hearty chum, 

Morgan Odoherty. 

P.S. Something seems to have gone wrong with the barge, so I have time for 
a P.S. I encountered the Champion's funeral; and it was the biggest I ever 
witnessed. It was duly celebrated by games too ; for, as the story went, cer¬ 
tain persons, suspected of being young surgeons or their jackalls, were met and 
severely beaten by some of the champions of the fist, who jaloused, as your 
Scottish peasantry say, that they were on the watch for the hero's remains. 
Another version of the story is, that the designs of the knights of the scalpel 
were all along suspected by the knights of the daddlc, who appointed a trusty 
band to watch, for two days and nightB, the holy shrine where their saint was 
laid. Having gone, however, to indulge themselves in a funeral libation tor 
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an hour or two, at the “ honor,” (a drinking bout at a burial) they found, on 
repairing to their post, that the enemy hail been before them, and had, with 
infinite judgment, effected the resurrection, before the champion was well warm 
in his grave. A deputation of very respectable gentlemen waited on the corpse 
next day, to ascertain the fact: but it is absolutely impossible to ascertain any 
fact in Dublin ; and you meet thousands and tens of thousands every day, and 
in every company, -who maintain that the champion is now in Edinburgh. If 
you have seen him on any of your dissecting tables there, pray let me know, 
—But I hear the ladies giggling, so I must be after joining the water-party. 


0D0NNELI.Y, AN ODE BY MORGAN ODOHEHTY. 


I. 

When green Erin laments for her hero removed. 

From the Isle where he flourished, the Isle that he loved. 
Where he entered so often the twenty foot lists. 

And, twinkling like meteors, he flourished his fists. 

And gave to his foes more set downs and toss overs. 

Than ever was done by the greatest philosophers. 

In folio, in twelves, or in quarto. 

Shall the harp of Odoherty silent remain, 

And shall he not waken its music again ? 

Oh ! yes with his soul and his heart too ! 

II. 

Majestic Odonnelly ! proud as thou art. 

Like a cedar on top of Mount Hermon, 

We lament that death shamelessly made thee depart. 

In the gripes, like a blacksmith or chairman. 

Oh! liadst thou been felled by Tom Crib in the ring ; 

Or by Carter been milled to a jelly. 

Oh ! sure that had been a more dignified thing, 

Than to kick for a pain in your belly.' 

III. 

A curse on the belly that robbed us of thee. 

And the bowels unfit for their office; 

A curse on the potycen you swallowed too free. 

For a stomach complaint, all the doctors agree. 

Far worse than a headache or cough is. 

Death, who like a cruel and insolent bully, drubs 
All those he thinks fit to attack. 

Cried Dan, my tight lad, try a touch of my mulligrubs. 
Which soon laid him flat on his back! 


IV. 

Great spirits of Broughton, Jem Belcher, and Fig, 

Of Corcoran, Pierce, and Dutch Sam ; 

Whether up stairs or down, you kick up a rig. 

And at intervals pause your Blue ruin to swig, 

Or with grub, your bread baskets to cram. 

Or, whether for quiet you’re placed all alone 
In some charming retired little heaven of your own, 

Where the turf is elastic, in short just the thing 

That Bill Gibbons would choose when he’s forming a ring. 

That wherever you wander you still may turn too, 

And thrash and be thrashed till your all black and blue ; 
Where your favourite enjoyments for ever are near. 

And you eat, and you drink, and you fight all the year; 

Ah ! receive then to join in your milling delight. 

The shade of Sir Daniel Donnelly, knight ; 

With whom a turn up is no frolic; 

His is no white or cold liver. 
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For he beat Oliver, 

Challenged Carter, and died of the colic ' 


V. 

Bad luck to my soul. 

But I’ll fill the punch bowl. 

To the brim with good stingo; and so Nelly 
Don't let the toast pass you. 

But fill up your glass to 
Demolishing Daniel Donnelly. 


LETTER PROM MR SEWARD. 

f Ch; Ck: April J, 1820 . 

MY DEAR SIR, 

For the fuller explication of the subjoined Throne, the reader is referred to 
the conclusion of the last book of the Iliad, which has supplied a great part of 
the exequial diction—who, indeed, so fit as the mourners of a Hector to furnish 
with funeral-phrases those of a Donnelly?—and to the notes upon that unrivalled 
sketch of the manners of the Emerald Isle, Castle llackrent. For more imme¬ 
diate use, i. e. (to borrow Miss Edgeworth’s own terms) “ for the advantage 
of lazy readers, who would rather read a page than walk a yard, and from 
compassion, not to say sympathy, with their infirmity," I have transcribed a 
small portion of the latter. 

Bullcr has just run up to town for his Easter holidays, or you should have 
had the whole of the notes in the customary language of classical commentary. 
As it is, you will come off with more text than annotation. We shall neither 
of ns soon forget the cordial hospitality of the Te.pt last August.—Yours ever 
very truly, W, Seward. 


" ULLALOO, COL, OR LAMENTATION OVER THR DEAD." 

—mmMagnoque ululante tumultu.—.V mo. 

. i. . .. idulatibus omne 

Implci'crc nanus.—Ov. 

The body of the deceased, dressed in grave-clothes, and ornamented with 
flowers, was placed on a bier, or some elevated spot. The relations and kecners 
(singing mourners ) ranged themselves in two divisions, one at the head and 
the other at the feet of the corpse. The bards and croterics had before pre- 

E tired the funeral <l caoinan,” or song. The chief bard of the head-chorus 
agan by singing the first stanza in a low doleful tone, which was softly ac¬ 
companied by the harp: at the conclusion the foot-semichorus began the la¬ 
mentation, or “ Ullaloo” (Ex»xiu) from the first note of the preceding stanza, 
in which they were answered by the henil-seraichorus; then both united in 
one general chorus. The chorus of the first stanza being ended, the chief 
bard of the foot-semichorus began the second “ Go!,” or lamentation, in which 
he was answered by that of the head; and then, as before, both united in the 
general fill! chorus. Thus, alternate!;', were the song and cliorusses perform¬ 
ed during the night. The genealogy, rank, possessions, virtues, and vices of 
the dead were rehearsed, and a number of interrogations were addressed to the 
deceased; as, “ Why did he die ?" if married, “ Whether his wife was faith¬ 
ful to him, his sons dutiful, or good hunters or warriors?” if a young man, 
<c Whether he had been crossed in love ?” or, “ If the blue-eyed maids of 
Erin treated him with scorn ?"—( Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy , IV.) 

The crowd of people, who assemble at these funerals, sometimes amounts to 
a thousand, often to four or five hundred. (N. B. Sixty thousand, it is said, 
attended Donnelly to his grave!) They gather, as the bearers of the hearse pro¬ 
ceed on their way ; and when they pass through any village, or when they 

* 
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come near any houses, they begin to cry, “ Oh ! Oh ! Oh! Oh! Oh ! Agh! 
Agh!" raising their notes from the first Oh! to the last Agh ! in a kind of 
mournful howl." 


P. S. Scholars, with more of leisure and literature than belongs to myself, might 
have found in Pindar, what I have sought in Homer—-the appropriate arche¬ 
type for a sublime choral ode. Was the “ huge” Diagorasof Rhodes, indeed, 
with all his accompaniment of pugilist sons and grandsons—Damagetus, and 
IJorieus, and Acusilaus, and Euclon, and Pisirrotnius—better entitled to the 
irvypus »«!»* bestowed in the seventh Olympic hymn, than Sir Daniel Donnelly? 
By the bye, from the reception at first given io the claim preferred by his 
daughter, Aristopatira, to the honours of “ a sitting” at the grand spectacle of 
Pisa (for we must carefully distinguish the 0e<* of the scholiast from tint 
Chinese beverage mentioned in the elegy,) we may infer that the yufuuxts aym* 
of the ancients, as the epithet implies, involved somewhat more of an exposure 
even than is witnessed in our modern ball-rooms. See Blackwood's Magazine, 
XXXVI. 609. In one respect the Rhodian, ■*<£, »Jg»v, appears to have 
differed from our illustrious Irishman; as Pindar calls him i&ufmru r, and 
Donnelly (we are told by the author of the “ Boxiana,” ib. 615.) was “ not a 
straight hitter." Neither have we any authority for applying the etftu 

of v. 168, to the intellects of tire genuine sons of St Patrick. Hactenus 
prolepticHs. 

P.S. To my utter amazement, Eullcr has burst in upon me, all covered with 
mud, a well-booted Grecian. Heaven knows what has brought him back so sud¬ 
denly to Oxford. Something is in the wind, no doubt. Hearing that I am writ¬ 
ing to you, he begs to add a scrawl, though he has to cross and recross my 
letter, like that of a boarding school Miss. Once more fare thee well, W. S. 

ULLA3.00 ! 

F.XEy««v. 

-—- ilium superarcpugnis 
Nobileru .—I f o a. 

Non hacjocoscc convcniunt hjuc. —Imn. 

•Veu xmtm x»Av tpi^reiTt, <piv ‘TgixoDijTi AONEAAE, 
ilAe’ £',r oumt; <ptu futkec r «Ss uses. 

' Ovh n a-oi srargijs axiom ftifinMr ligrw, 

Ot»S* J| fiv^ixdur (put tAiAiv (AsAto) 

Gi erxy’ xfttpaxov rxCpov xtrftttmi etrfyodttftoto (1> 

©£*rut t£*g%ois (<?tv f hlkiv iMtov). 

Oi ftn etg iB^rior, ext h p]im%6VT» yureeiKSf, 

K at 7Ttoi ( 2 ) Mft$9Ttj><)t (<p<v sAeAev iAiAev) 


0) AiiSgeia/tM, ‘though not at present to be found in any Greek writer, may perhaps 
be justified by the analogy of ixxtiafMu, an epithet once deemed of so much consequence 
in die last line of the Iliad, by a scrupulous translator, that for Pope’s closing couplet, 
Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade; 
which certainly somewhat embellishes the simplicity of tnc original, Irtg rn aknfa Atytt 
iilaie/iAfimti xoixiXhs, he proposed to substitute, 

„ Such honours Ilion to her prince decreed. 

To the great tamer of the gallant steed! , 

(2) n«». “All night there were tea-drinkings for the women, and punch for the 
men.” (Edgeworth’s Ormond, 11. 375.) I remember to have seen a Greek ode, Eu mr 
<)£«►. and many Latin disquisitions upon the same fragrant leaf, nearly coeval witli it’s 
first introduction into Europe; in all of which, as in its French appellation, the aspirate 
is preserved. I cannot but suspect that, hi the rtigrum vitits prajigerc Theta, which I 
would read nig ram vitl pi aponrre Thcian, the preference of boneu to black-strap («<&*•*< 
cy) is sub-obscurely adumbrated. Indeed, tf I were not afraid of attempting to tread in 
Vot,. VII. 8 B 
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Atfytf V0tt£ rt /3iV (3) Tfl X£i6»t», Cti Js yutzixu; 

'Hr xaMurt Qucr (^>eo eAeAbo tAfAiv)* 

“ Tizrls tpxog Xumiy, retra-as wxjjts^ etymon,** 

E|(gfVf’, ‘ i'dttes i (<p£u eA«Afo eAsAev) 

“ M«r Tivo? «AA» eg« yvvi), ewr’; 19 via? extras, 

“ OwJe jua^qr xmM ; (<psw eAeAeu eAeAeu) 
i( H n <PiXx*Ta xofytt yXxvxuiridig, tv%og liowf, 

U Ovx iT Ct(f UVTiiplXtSt ; (<pEU eAeABV SAiAEv) 

“ AyyXm y rt Xtyjot fttyxXetp^m tt J«i’ At/y^t) 

“ TIvxtmoi ( 1 ) tSiuretf (<peu iAiAev eAeAsi/). 

“ AAA* KTi; «rf ^4E» *AAAej (5), t) Ot/A <£aegaia} (wtt ai, 

“ Hi KaiVqgaj (^eu eAeAeo eAeAeo) 

“ A A Am wo wary’ exee^o-* [G) vx^xt^etfiiteg xxreguiieg f 
“ Ov y«g ^iEiAi^aj q$ (^Eo eAeAeu eAsAeo) 


Steps to which I feel myself unequal, I would Bullcrize so far as to conjecture, on the 
principle of the English proverb, “ grief is thirsty,” that pious, pine, repine, &c. in our 
semi-Greek language may be derived from ntu, and its deflexions; and would farther 
connect the French feu, “ deceased,” with the ftu of Grecian lamentation. 

Shall 1, before I, close this hariolating note, give you one of our absent friend’s scrojra 
of erudition ? Buller, you are aware, is one of those black swans at Oxford, a Whig; and 
you will be but too ready to say politically, whatever share he may possess of your per¬ 
sonal regard. Ilk uiger est —But to his commentary. Upon Iliad, XI. 751, &c. he asks, 
in that modest tone of query, which ushered Newton’s optics into the world:—“ May not 
the poet, in the true spirit of vaticination, here point to Lord C-stl-r-gh (he is very de¬ 
licate, you will observe, in involving his allusion, by omitting the vowels,) as the modem 
Achilles, where he says, 

Xlimeur^ itnt tXifxi (leg. cie.gi, eligi, curavit) mo»t aX/>t ar^uytram. 

1 . 1 . Clarkio interprete, vendere solebat, on the other side of the channel ?” The 
familiarity of the practice, he adds, was certified by that minimus maxim ut of men, the late 
Speaker; and in mm, he thinks it not difficult to trace the rudiments of a well-known and 
associated name, Quintin (sc. Dick). He then proceeds to corroborative quotations, in 
which his talent of conjectural emendation is largely exercised; 

Pulcrum est digito monstrari, et “ Dick-buyer hie est /” 

Ten, cirratornm centum dktalafuisse 
Pro nihilopendes I 

points out, with his usual felicity, the peculiar beauty of the vernacular sobriquet, “ Dick- 
buyer since, in some cases (e. g. Sauinaise’s famous Ilnndrcda, Ac.) classical language 
does not furnish a full equivalent; and then, after observing that the influencing of the votes 
of a hundred Right Honourable dandies (Cirratorum, 1 . t. nobilium pucrorum, Lubin.) is no 
light matter 1 rejects a proposed reading, senatorum, though of some plausibility, as the 
centum in that combination would so greatly under-rate his lordsltip’s range of “ dictation” 
-—not that he calls him “ a dictatornext cites 

Ilk (Dick) est quern legis, i. e. eligis; 
slily subjoins, JVo» metis hie sermo, ted quern prxeepit Qfallus, 
intimating that the suggestion had originated with tne Irish Whig Duke of Leinster, Earl 
and Baron Ofalley; and summons the aid of happier gucssers to restore the true reading 

Of the very corrupt person—pshaw, I mean passage_ Momstror digito (Qu. Canning’s ? 

See Blackwood’s Magazine, XXX. 721.) pratercuntium * * * fidicen. * • 

(3) (3jw, almost literatim usquebaugh, “ an Irish and Erse word,” says Johnson, 
“ which signifies the water of life. The French have the same metaphor in their Eau dc 
Vk. 

(4) Uuxlixm. See 11. XI. 779. By a similar substitution of rvxlxt; for manes we 
read elsewhere, 

Xluxjixti at tor at avif ’artt A aSr,— 

Qu. Does arv, A. T. represent, amyparulus, Turner or Tring ? I don’t know their 
Christian names, but J observe you call the latter Athletic. P. fill. 
llux]ixot nit n ftii urns trot. 

Where the reader will note well the last two emphatic words. 

(5) ’AAA*; x. t. A. This, by a slight deflexion from Homer’s 

AAA’i<r/f pi xai aXXo; mi piyuomirit curjei, If., ft. 768. 
gives the very names of the English pugilists, whom Donnelly caused to “ bite the dust.” 

(6) Kthw ullhdes to the phrase speaking to a man, ru%aupapnef is literally rendered 
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u R*t <ry ‘fit vraXetfi^mt e3#£ iA it artrirot 

“ —Ne» 3c <rc floret %'yy.t (tpiv cAiAiv cAcAcv)." 
fly s <p*<rut JtA*;am« - txesrm 3»i uof amigar, 

“ O', et, at, at, at, at, t, e, mi, t, I, tti” (7) 

My dear Kit,— Fearing you have forgotten your Greek, I favour you with 
a Latin version of Will's “ Ullaloo." I have hod glorious fun in town ; but 
am off like a shot to Cheltenham. I am sick oi Brazenosc.—She is an Irish 
girl, with 700 per annum, in the vicinity of the Bog of Allen. Keep a look 
out, and you will see me in the marriage-list.—Special license.—You old boy. 
These Bob Buller. 

lieu ! pugilum multo validissime, heu ter lugende Donelle 1 
Excidisti vita heu 1 valde Me juvenis. 

Neque quidquam tibi patria abeunti curse fuit Iiirne, 

Neque sex myriadcs (heu! &c.) 

Qui tui curaverunt funus cantibus virum-domitoris, 

Nierias auspicantibus (heu! &c.) 

* Hi quidem lugubre canebant, adgemebantquc mulicres, 

Bibebantque ambo (heu! &c.) 

Viri quidem Aquam vite hordeaceam, faeminne vero 
Quam vocant Theam (heu ! &c.) 

u Cur Iucem relinquere, tot victor certaminum,” 

Itogant, “ voluisti ? (heu ! &c.) 

“ Num aliquem alium araat uxor, die ? vel filius aufugit 
<( Neque pugnam sustinuit? (heu ! &c.) 

“ Vel te amantem virgines ccesiis-oculis, decus Ierncs, 

“ Non redamabant ? (heu! &c.) 

“ Anglorum nunquam cohortem magnanimus in pugna tristi 
“ Pugilum tirnuisti (heu ! &c.) 

“ Scd si quis te vel Hallus, vel Olivarius in creparct, 

“ Vel Codperus (heu! &c.) 

“ Tu contra ilium verbis (Qu. verberibus) admoneus cohibebas, 

“ Neque cnim mitis eras (heu ! &c.) 

u Et luis manibus mordicus prehendit immensum solum 
—“ Nunc vero te fatum consecutum cst (heu! &c.") 

Sic dixerunt flentes; adgemuit plebs immensa : 

“ Oh! Oh ! Oh! Oh! Oh! Agh! &c.” 


A HEBREW DIRGE <^VER SIR DANIEL DONNELLY. 


(By the Rev. J. Barrett, D.D. S.F.T.C.D. Professor of Hebrew in Trinity 

College, Dublin.) 


MR NORTH, 


Do you sec me now, my feelings were never so much hurled as when I heard 
of the death of the man of the strong hand—»«£ *y*6«s— Dan, or Daniel, or 


admonishing, and xurtguxif means giving a check ; all, I believe, cant terms in the noble 
science of boxing. For xan/>uxts, could I have gotten over the two slight objections of 
absolute non-resemblance and violated metre, I should have wished to substitute txaXafyf, 
jjunuihedtt, especially as connected with x»xcolaphus , and xeXaw'lu lundo, tundendo 1 
excavo, which, when applied (as it is by Aristotle) to the eyes, gives in its first sense the 
“ peepers queered” of English pugilists, and die American “ gouging” in the latter. 
But you will have remarked, that 1 am particularly nice in what regards the ductus liter- 
arum, &c. in my emendations; and xun^vxtt and i x>xaS,tt approach veijy little nearer 
than Maccdon and Monmouth. Even in its present reading, however, the line is—what 
Duller would have called versus verb Tvxbxst., 

(7) Crescendo. 


7 
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Sir Daniel Donnelly. At Commons that day, I ate nothing to speak of, do 
you see me now, nothing to speak of, only a matter of four pounds avoirdupois 
of beef; no delicacy, except the half, or perhaps 3-5ths of a custard pudding, 
and drank nothing but three pints of October. T Ar, «, said I, azrau™ xaxif — 
though I know not whether he was xaXm or callous—AwaXir«, S, «, Ay, ay, 
said Dr Kyle, ibr he is a man facetious in himself. Cheer up, doctor, said he, 
and take this cut of mutton. Karevs x, nar§«*x«j—Damn Patroclus, said I, Lord 
pardon me, do you see me now, for swearing, what-was he to Donnelly, '&v ,xot 
Iwrora AawwX. 

At chapel next Sunday, I slept through three quarters of an hour, though 
Dr Wall was preaching—for grief produceth somnolency. There was I 
inspired with a poetical effusion—nam me Phoebus amat—in the Hebrew 
tongue—the tongue despised by the ambubaiarum collegia Pharmaeopola; 
mendici mimse balatrones—but dear to me, seeing that it bringeth me in 
a neat salary. Having heard then, O most learned Mr North, that you had 
summoned your bold bards to send their verses to Auld Reekie's town, I send 
you this. I hate long prefaces, and have ere now fined a refractory scholar for 
saying grace too tediously, and thereby keeping the meat cooling—a tiling, 
most erudite Star of Edinburgh, hateful to my soul. Therefore, do you see 
me now, I shall not keep your expectation cooling, but let you fall to. Fjint 
my Hebrew properly. Mind the points. Put not a Patacxi for a Kametz, a 
Chateph Stegol for a Tzore, a Kibbutz for a Sheva. Masoretically print it, di- 
acritically compose it. So farewell. Vive valeque. J. Barrett. 

Dublin, April l, 1820. 

£By some accident, which we cannot explain. Dr Barrett's dirge has come to 
us much mutilated. We hasten, however, to print the fragments. It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that I)r Barrett's lament bears a resemblance to 
a lament of Mr Ilyman Hurwitz’s published in 1817. It must be accidental. 
Edit.] 

Translated by the lin>, E. Hincks * 
F.T.C.D. 

1. 

Mourn Erin, sons of Erin, mourn. 

Give utterance to the inward throe. 

As wails of her first love forlorn, 

The virgin dad in robes of wo. 


I. 

•-rronn fm *6# 

r v r • vj 

; n 'bins, nwx to? 
pirnym .r&mzn 
•nnw: byn 


ii. 

"IBM ."IM ^ Mourn for our Champion snatched away 

* u.LLi....' Prom the fair Curragh’s verdant ring; 

1 jWJrr •') jiya Mourn for his fist now wrapt in day, 
,np7j It 121 bvi No more the ponderous thump to fling. 

' tosn htffrn bw 

r; T - - «: 

VD1 


III. 

Host. 


3. 

Mourn lor the daisy-f- flower that went. 
Ere half disclosed its boxing powers; 
Mourn the green bud so rudely rent 
From Ireland’s pugilistic bowels. 


* Author pf Buonaparte, a poem; we fear not extant. Mr H. ha* made Mr Cole- 
ridge's translation of Hurwitz’s dirge the basis of his. 

t The daisy was the flower of Sir Daniel, just as the violet was that of Buonaparte. Af¬ 
ter his signal defeat of Oliver, be went home singing, M Down among the Daisies.” 
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Hebrew Dirge on Sir Daniel Donnelly. 


JL v * 

nay -na^ ; 

< r ;Vaih 

^ ^wri nV/YiDi 
to* nifco aroi 

vt ; wT 

yj> *>» 


Mourn for tlio universal wo. 

With Solemn dirge and t'aultcring tongue. 
For Ireland’s champion is laid low. 

So stout, so hearty, and so strong. 


Cetera Begum. 


Of Mr llincks’ translation wc shall 
only give in addition the 9th, 11th, 
and 12th verses. 


9. 

Mourn for old Ireland’s hopes decayed. 

Her bruisers weep in mournful strain, 
Their fair example prostrate laid, 

By seven and forty tumblers slain. 

* * # * * 

11 . 

Long as the Commons-hall is trod 
Will I the yearly dirge renew 
Mourn for die nursling of the sod,* 

Our darling hurried from our view. 

12. 

The proud shall pass forgot; the chill. 
Damp, trickling vault their only mourner. 
Not so our daisy ; no, that still 
Clings to the breast which first had wornher. 
***** 


LETTER FROM MR JENNINGS. 


MR EDITOR, 

Grief drives poetry from my mouth with as vehement an explosion as that 
with which a bottle of soda water in summer expels the cork. Sir Daniel Don¬ 
nelly's" death has had this effect on me; it lias impregnated me with the gas of 
sorrow, and I effervesce in rhyme. My stanzas on the death of that great man 
may not be so good as those of others, but they are as sincere as the sinccrest. 
Put them into your lioxiana collection. If you ever come to Cork, I shall be 
happy to supply you with soda water (quart bottles at 12d, pint ditto at 6d.), 
with the utmost despatch, and of the best quality. Don’t be afraid of any of 
Mr Dcatli-in-tho-pot's nostrums. I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Thomas Jennings, 

Cork, March 2Gth, 1820, 7, Drown Street. Soda Water Manufacturer. 


A DIRGE OVER SIR DANIEL DONNELLY ; BY THOMAS JENNINGS. 

Tune —Molly Adore.” 


1. 

As down Exchequer Streetf I strayed, 
A little time ago, 

I chanced to meet an honest blade, 

Ilis face brimful of wo; 

I asked him why he seemed so sad. 

Or why lie sighed so sore; 

O Gramachrec, och Tom, says he, 

Sir Daniel is no more I 


2. 

With that he took me straight away, 
And pensively we went. 

To where poor Daniel's body lay. 

In wooden waistcoat pent; 

And many a yard before we reached f 
The threshold of his door, 

We heard the kecners as they screeched. 
Sir Daniel is no more 1 


* The sod, *ar' is Ireland. 

+ In Dublin. 
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We entered soft, for feelings sad . 

Were stirring in our breast. 

To take our farewell of the lad. 
Who now was gone to rest; 

We took a drop of Dan’s potheen,* 
And joined the piteous roar; 

O. where shall be his fellow seen, 
Since Daniel is no more! 

4i 

His was the fist, whose weighty dint 
Did Oliver defeat, 

His was the fist that gave the hint 
It need not oft repeat, 

His was the fist that overthrew 
His rivals o’er and o’er; 

But now we cry in pillalu. 

Sir Daniel is no more 1 


Crib, Cooper, Carter, need not fear 
Great Donnelly’s renown. 

For at his wake we’re seated here. 
While he is lying down; 

For Death, that pnmest swell of all. 
Has laid him on the fioor. 

And left us here, alas ! to bawl. 

Sir Daniel is no more! 

6 . 

EPITAPH. 

Here lies Sir Daniel Donnelly, 

A pugilist of fame; 

In Ireland bred and born was lie 
And he was genuine game; 

Then if an Irishman you be. 

When you have read this o’er, 

Go home and drink the memory 
Of him who is no more. 


\* Mr Jennings' Epitaph is no doubt very beautiful, but we have been in¬ 
formed by letter from the committee in Townes' Street, Dublin, appointed to 
erect the Donnelly testimonial (which, we are happy so say, will shortly be 
raised near the Wellington testimonial in that city), that another epitaph has 
been decided on. Wc intend soon to devote a paper to the “ Donnelly testi¬ 
monial,” in which wc shall probably enter into a comparison between the two 
great Irishmen, for whom the gratitude of their country is raising these tri¬ 
butes—Wellington and Donnelly. Meanwhile, we subjoin the Epitaph. It 
may not be amiss to state, that the committee laudably requested permission 
from the Earl of Huntingdon, to imitate the Epitaph on his great anccstor,+ 
which his Lordship, an Irishman himself, was most graciously pleased to grant. 

©nbetneath thin pillar high 
Lied ©ir Daniel DomwIIg ; 

toas a (Stout- ann banbg man, 
ana people eaHeB him “ iBulffng Dan 
Etnfghtfjooti h« took from dTeorge’# dtoortr, 
anb bell he bore it, bp mg to art)! 

De Diet) at last from forcg*deben 
'SumMens of punch he bran! one eben; 

SD’mhroton bg punch, unharmeb bg fist, 

De bten unbeaten pugilist! 

©uclj a buffer an Donnellp, 

Jrelant) nebet again toill dee. 

Obiit xiii 0 Kal. Martii mdcccxx. 


LETTER FROM MR RICHARD DOWDEN. 


MR EDITOR, 

I send you my mite, to join the other poets of Ireland in the universal wail 
over Sir Daniel Donnelly. The song I transmit is to the tune of the Groves 
of Blarney, If you have never heard the original words, which were written 
by the late Mr Richard Millikin of this city, go get Terry Magrath, my good 
friend and fellow-citizen, who is at present in Edinburgh, to sing it for you. 
It is an excellent song, and he sings it divinely. I am sure, that after you 


• Poor Dan kept a public-house. Lord rest his soul. What potheen is cannot be un¬ 
derstood by those who taste it not. 

+ Itobin Hood. See the epitaph in Percy’s Ileliques, vol. i. p. 82, and elsewhere. 
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have heard him you will participate in my indignation against Mr Thomas 
Moore, poet and melodist, for having travestied so delightful a poem in his song 
beginning with, “ 'Tis the last rose of Summer."—I am. Sir, your very humble 
Servant, Richard Dowden. 

Cork Institution, March 31, 1820. 

P.S.—If you wish for minutes of the interesting proceedings of this Institute, 
where I am bibliothecical assistant, I can help you. Or if you have any 
desire for the memoirs of the Cork Philosophical and Literary Society, I could 
give you some aid in that respect also. 

A New Song, to the tune of the Groves of BL ley, being in Lamentation for 
• the unhappy death of Sir Daniel Donnelly, Kt. C I* * * § By Richard Do when. 


“ What is it ails you, +ye beauteous people, 
Wily are ye dropping the salt, salt tear. 

Why does your tipple stand like a steeple, 
None of ye stirring about the beer ?” 

’Twas thus I spoke to some honest fellows, 
Sitting in grief in Cork’s own town, 

At Judy Kelly’s, sign of the bellows. 

Over the best of {Beamish’s brown. 
Hulla, hulla, hulla, hulla, hulla, 
mnlla-gonc. 

2 

’Twas they that answered me in a minute, 

“ Where do you come from, my honest 
man ? 

If from Ireland, the devil’s in it 
If you don’t know ’tis all for Dan ! 

For brave Sir Daniel, that was no spaniel. 
But a true bull.dog of Irish game, 

Who laid his whacks on the bullying Saxon,§ 
All for the honour of Ireland’s name. 

Hulla, hulla, &c. 

3 

“ He treated Oliver, just as Gulliver|| 
Treated the Lilliputian’s house; 

For he was a buffer, that would not suffer. 
Crossbuttock, cuff, or thump like ft mouse; 

But like a lion, or bright Orion, 

Or ould King Brian, simamed Boro’, 

Who made the Danes, Sir, quit Clontarf’s 
plains. Sir, 

As fast as Boney quit Waterloo. 

Hulla, hulla, &c- 

4 

“ Our worthy Regent was so delighted. 

With the great valour lie did evince. 

That Dan was cited, ay and invited, 

To come be knighted by his own Prince; 


^TSir Richard Phillips, or Sir Bob Wilson, 
Could not compare with him in worth; 
For this transaction, may satisfaction. 

Crown every action of George the Fourth. 
Hulla, hulla, &C. 

■v 

5 

“ Was I a poet, ’tis I would show it. 

And all should know it this cruel night; 
I’d give the nation a bold oration 
In declamation and letters bright: 

From Cork and Kerry to. Londonderry 
A mullagone I’d sadly roar. 

With sweet Poll Cleary, and Judy Leary,** * * §§ 
The blood-relations of my Lord Donough- 
more. 

Hulla, hulla, &c. 

6 

“ O Counsellor Connell, iEncas M‘Don- 
ncll,-j"j* 

And Charley Phillips, my speaking man. 
How you would swagger in trope and figure. 
If yon were paid for praising Dan! 

But without money, none of ’em, honey. 
Can bear to wag their humbugging jaw; 
They’re not worth naming, the set of 
scheming. 

Roguish., make-gaming limbs of the law.” 
Hulla, hulla, &c. ^ 

7 * 

So sung this sporter, over his porter. 
Chanting as sweet as ft nightingale; 

Even Nebuchadnezzar, or Julius Caesar, 
Would gladly Btay, Sir, to hca^ the udo. 

I bet a penny, that Mr Rennie,{{ 

And Mr Davy,§§ himself beside, 
Would'nt make a ditty, one half so pretty. 
On brave Sir Daniel, our Irish pride. 
Hulla, hulla, &e. 


* C. I. Champion of Ireland, not Cork Institution. Sir Daniel never was a professor here, 

-f- The beauteous people, or rather the beautiful people, is the classic appellation fw 
Irishmen, as the “ beautiful city” is Cork. 

+ Brown stout, brewed by Messrs Beamish and Crawfonl, in the South Main Street, 
Cork, and good stuff it is. 

§ An Englishman, or a man of English descent, is called in Ireland (as in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland) a Sassenagh or Saxon. 

|| Vide Gulliver’s travels. Vcrbum Sap. 1 

5T Two true knights. 

** Borrowed from a MS. addition, (which, though never published, is always in sing, 
ing put) to the Groves of Blarney, to the great comfort of the noble Lord, 

ft Three Irish orators. 

{{ A Glasgow lcctqrer on metaphysics, &c- in Cork. 

§§ Professor of Chemistry, and secretary to the Cork Institution. 
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SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE CORK IHSTITDTION, 

Cork, May 14th, 1820. 

mr editor, —The Article Boxiana, in your Magazine for March last, afford¬ 
ed me as much satisfaction as ever I recollect to have experienced in the perusal 
of any periodical paper. Your heartfelt intefest in the grand national querc, 
“ Could Donnelly have beat Crib ? Could Carter have beat Donnelly ?” has in¬ 
duced me, as Secretary to the Cork Pliilosophical and Literary Society, to com¬ 
municate to you the truly eloquent and pathetic elogo, delivered before that 
society, immediately subsequent to the notification of the Death of the never- 
to-be-sufliciently lamented Sir Daniel Donnelly. The Cork Philosophical and 
Literary Society justly ranks as the first public institution in the South of Ire¬ 
land, and is inferior to none in the British Dominions in general utility ; its 
proceedings, therefore, cannot but be acceptable to every true lover of science, 
(a)—Early on the evening of Wednesday the 22d March, the assembly of talent 
and beauty, (/>) in the Hall, (c) belonging to the society, was unprecedented in 
the memory of the oldest member; the chair was richly ornamented with 


a. A quarto volume of its transactions is in the press, and will speedily be published 
under the superintendence of J. ltennic of Glasgow, A. M. who lately arrived in Cork. 
From the high literary fame of Mr Rennie, and the innate value of the papers themselves, 
it is expected the philosophical work! will be furnished with a treat, unparalleled in any 
transactions of modern days. 

b. For the further elucidation of this subject, it may be necessary to inform you, that 
ladies are admitted to our Society, provided, for the three hours they sit there, they remain 
silent; this, by some of the members, is conceived to be a very great hardship, that ladies 
who are capable of delivering their sentiments, and contributing to the interest of the dis¬ 
cussion, should be restricted from that privilege, winch so peculiarly belongs to the sex. 
This Law has been transgressed in one solitary instance, (imrabile dictu!) when, during 
the reading of a paper a short time since on the obstetric art, a respectable widow lady 
begged to offer a few remarks in opposition to the theory brought forward by the learn¬ 
ed author of the paper. She was instantly called to order, and severely censured ; this 
was certainly carrying the restriction too far, as one practical observation, connected with 
the subject, was worth folios of theory. 

c. As an illustration of the above, J transmit you a drawing of the hall, and shall feel 
particularly obliged, if you yourself will attend to its execution. No. 1, The chair, a 



little elevated above the floor, and strewed round with shamrocks, emblematical of the 
country that gave “ the Donnelly” birth. No. 2, The treasurer’s seat and a desk, o 
large willow branch waving over him. No. 3, The secretary with a similar desk, Ac. 
a branch of cypress. No. 4, A circular table at which the reader sits, and fronts the 
president, the table covered with a black cloth, and furnished with wax candles, decanters 
dfyratcr, rummers, &e. No. 5, 5, 5, 5, The ladies’ seat. No. O, 6, 0, 6, The gentle¬ 
st. No. 7, The entrance. 
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crape and other funereal emblems, and the lamps and a superb lustre were de¬ 
corated with festoons of cypress and willow, producing an effect solemn and 
impressive beyond description, and the dead and awful silence that prevailed 
was only interrupted at broken intervals by the long drawn breath and sup¬ 
pressed sigh; (d) at length the President, having taken the Chair, Mr Richard 
Dowden arose, and in a tremulous tone of voice, that evidently betray¬ 
ed the inward tumult and agitation of his soul, addressed the meeting as 
follows • 


* e Mr President ! —Never have I 
'so forcibly experienced my utter in¬ 
capacity to do justice to an important 
subject—never have I felt myself so 
truly embarrassed as on the present 
distressing occasion, (e) (hear! hear!) 
When I look around, and behold the 
galaxy of genius that surrounds me, 
( hear ! hear !) my heart sinks within 
me, and my faultering tongue almost 
denies its office. I confess my weak¬ 
ness. I declare my inability. I throw 
myself upon your candour. I confide 
in the liberality of a generous, an en¬ 
lightened public, (hear ! hear!) Yes, 
I experience by anticipation that in¬ 
dulgence from you, that will kindle a 
flame of gratitude in my breast, never 
to be extinguished hut by death ! 
(hear ! hear !) Mr President! How 
vain are all things here below ! The 
gay smiling morn of life is the dark 
gloomy evening of Death! The dawn 
of intellect is the twilight of the grave! 

‘ The cloud capt towers^ the gorgeous 
palaces, the solemn temples, the great 
globe itself, yea, all that it inhabit, 
shall dissolve, and, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck 
behind!' ‘ Pallida mors aequo pul- 
sat pede pauperum tabernas regumque 
turres.' He ! (hear !) who but a few 
short days since was the glory of our 
land; lie! (hear !) whose intellectu¬ 
al and corporeal energies were the 
theme of every tongue ; He ! (jfoar 
him !) who basked in all the sun¬ 
shine of prosperity; He! (hear!) 


who, m all the pride of conscious 
dignity, stood pn the loftiest pinnacle 
of fame and honour; He! (hear!) 
whose virtues were as, the refreshing 
dews of Heaven; ,He gone J !! 
The inexorable arm of tUflyng of Ter¬ 
rors has widowed every life pf sen¬ 
sibility. The chilling gfOOm^ of de¬ 
spair has frozen every soul; ? Crib is 
glad; Carter rejoices; Hall, Cooper, 
and"'Oliver, are avenged! England 
triumphs. ‘ Don’ly is dead,, and Erin 
is no more!’ (a general burst of feel¬ 
ing; the sobs of the ladies greatly pre¬ 
dominating ! l) 

“ Great Shade! (f) where art thou 
now ?. O! that the thin airy presence 
of thy spirituality were hovering 
round us, to hear the humble tribute 
paid to thy departed worth—to behold 
thy memory watered with a nations 
tears! (g-) (hear him !) Sir Daniel 
was descended, by the mother’s side, 
from the illustrious Peter Corcoran, 
a hero, beneath whose arm proud Al¬ 
bion oft did crouch, and through his 
father, from the mighty Ryan, the for¬ 
midable opponent of the irresistible 
Johnson. The blood of heroes circu¬ 
lated in his Veins; the acts of his fore¬ 
fathers fired his imagination; the ge¬ 
nius of Erin presided at his birth, and 
nursed him with a parent’s care! Of 
his deeds, what shall we say ? His ac¬ 
tions, who shall record? Who amongst 
us is adequate to the task of speaking 
hiB praise ? What language is capable 
of conveying, even in the faintest de- 


d. Amongst the decorations mentioned above, I had almost forgotten to notice a beauti¬ 
ful transparent full length portrait of Sir Daniel, elevated considerably above the chair, 
illuminated from behind by six argand patent lamps, and forming an exquisite contrast 
with the gloom and sorrow that reigned below. It was executed for the occasion by Mr 
Topp, portrait painter to the Society, and reflects equal honour on that gentleman for ids 
talents as an artist, and his feelings as a man: After it'has been exposed for a sufficient 
time in the Exhibition Gallery, it is die benevolent intendon of Mr Topp, to present it 
to the sorrowing widow, as a “ sweet remembrancer,” of her ncver-to-be-forgottcif 
partner. 

r, Mr Dowden is one of the most eminent speakers in our Society, I may say the 
Demosthenes of the Society: He was much attached to the late Sir Daniel, and had the 
benefit of his instructions several years. 

f. Here the learned gendeman addressed the full length portrait of Sir Daniel before 
alluded to. 

g, Mr Dowden’s voice was now completely overpowered by the sobbing of the ladies; it 
gained such an ascendancy, dial it required the united efforts of president, vice, censois, 
and myself, to restore order, 
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gree, any just conception of his more 
than human talents!! (A) Unpossess¬ 
ed of the advantages which a regular 
education affords, relying solely on 
the gigantic force of his own stupend¬ 
ous capabilities, like the blazing co¬ 
met, he arose before the astonished 
world, remained a short period above 
the horizon, eclipsing all competition, 
dazzling every eye with the brilliancy 
of his career, and at length sunk to 
rest amidst the acclamations of an ap¬ 
plauding country ! (hear ! hear!) As 
when the 6un, arising in the morning, 
quickly dispels the dark clouds, thick 
mists and vapours, which surrounded 
him, and which vainly attempted to 
obscure his rays and dim his bright¬ 
ness, breaks forth in all the meridian 
blaze of unclouded noon, spreading 
around him life, and light, and glad¬ 
ness ; then at the approach of evening, 
he calmly sinks, with inconceivable 
splendour, into the western wave, leav¬ 
ing the world, it is true, in tenfold 
darkness, but still living and existing 
in the memory of those who were 
crowned with his blessings, who were 
supported and nourished by his bene¬ 
ficent bounties l(hear! hear!) 

“ The domestic life of Sir Daniel 
was marked by all the most endearing 
features that characterise the tender 
husband, the fond father, the sincere, 
the generous friend. Early in life he 
formed a connexion with an amiable 
and enlightened female of the Society 
of Friends, who was the balm of every 
wound in life, the soft and pleasing 

C '” w upon which he reclined his 
in the awful hour of death. 
During all the conquests which dif¬ 
fused such lustre round his manly 
brow, she (hear him !) was ever the 
object of bis thoughts; and though the 
leveller of a Cooper, and the facer of 
an Oliver, might for a moment have 
interrupted the train of his reflections, 
the remembrance of his beloved Re¬ 
becca recalled his fainting powers, 
stimulated him to fresh exertions, and 
finally enabled him to prostrate in the 
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dust his haughty foe!!! ( tumultuous 
applause.) (i) 

“ At daybreak, on the morning of his 
interment, the inhabitants of Dublin 
manifested their attachment to their 
adored champion, by every mark of 
attention and respect. The bells of 
the several parish churches were 
muffled, -minute guns were fired in 
the Park; and the concourse of peoplo' 
assembled in the streets was beyond 
all precedent. During that eventful 
day, the shops remained shut, public 
business was suspended, the theatres 
were closed, and the gloom of sorrow 
and the depression of anguish pervad¬ 
ed every countenance. 

“At ten o’clock the proecssiou moved 
from Sir Daniel’s mansion in Sackville 
street, toward’s St Patrick’s Cathedral. 
At twelve the coffin was lowered into 
the silent vault, and Mozart’s cele¬ 
brated Requiem was performed under 
the immediate direction of Sir John 
Stevenson, with an uncommon and 
impressive effect. 

* Such honors lirin to her hero paid. 

And peaceful slept the mighty Don’ly’s 
shade.’ 

,f It was the dying request of Sir 
Daniel that no external pomp should 
adorn his grave. A plain marble slab 
marks the spot where he is laid, “ who 
once had beauty, titles, wealth, and 
fame,” 

' Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers he 
dressed. 

And the green turf lie lightly cm thy breast ; 
There shall the morn her earliest tears 
bestow, 

There the first roses of the year shall blow; 
While angels with their silver wings o’er- 
shade 

id now sacred by thy reliques 
Ptnade.' (&> 

But let us drop the curtain, the feel¬ 
ings of humanity forbid us to dwell 
(longer on the harrowing scene!! 
hear! hear ! 

“ Jamque opus cxegi: quod nec Jovis ira, 
nec ignes, 

Nec potent terrain, nec edax abolore vetus- 
tas.” 


h. Sir Daniel’s great abilities were known but to few; he was a remarkably modest 
man, and dreaded publicity,he was a warm and passionate admirer of the fine arts, par- 
ticularly poetry ana music, which often “ soothed his soul to melancholylie was 
deeply skilled in Oriental literature, and is supposed by many to have been the author of 
Anastasias. 

i. Here the reading of the paper was again partially interrupted, by the removal of two 
female friends, whose philosophy was completely subdued by feeling. 

k. The anticipations of the writer have been agreeably realized. We understand, since 
his inlcinient, some respectable ladies who knew him, and valued the deceased, have 
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Mr Dowilcn then sat down, cheered from all sides of the room. 

The publication of the above will probably induce me to favour you with 
the proceedings of our Society.—I remain your obedient Servant, 

„ r ... ., . x Wm. Holt. 

l’.S.—I will thank you to present my compliments to Dr Thompson, when 
you see him, and tell him, I have nearly finished the Meteorological Table for 
the next month's Annals. 


adorned Ins grave with “ rising flowers,” among which die Narcissus appears predomi¬ 
nant. We also understand that the Royal Society h,n-e directed the Marquis Canova, to 
exert his superior abilities in the production of a statue of Sir Daniel in his favourite 
attitude. 


# Dublin, May 7th. 

Dear Sir,— -The Subscription to the Donnelly Testimonial is now closed, 
(see advertisement below,) and the amount is £2327 Irish money.—Yours 
obliged— Patrick Cody. 


tfte Public* 

| At a numerous and respectable Meeting of the Friends and I 
Admirers of Ireland’s late Champion, 

©Alia a><Dsts?mih¥ 9 

HELD AT 

Mr. HEROIN'S Great Rooms, Fleet-Street, 

The following Resolutions were put from the Chair, and passed 

unanimously:—viz. 

Resolved—T hat a Committee, consisting of Twelve respectable and solvent 

P f ‘ ‘ "~ecdy and expedient f 

. _ penseg of a suitable S 

JJosnri.lv Memory of Ireland’s late Champion, 6m Danibl 

Resolved—T hat Mr. Patrick Bergin, 77, Fleet-Street, be appointed Treasurer, 
to whom all subscriptions are to be handed over. 

Resolved—T hat such Publicans as have been friendly to the deceased, be request¬ 
ed to place, m the most conspicuous apartments for the entertainment of their com¬ 
panies, a Box, tor the purpose of receiving Subscriptions; with a suitable exphum- i 
tion placed over it, expressing the object of the Subscription* !l 

Uesolvr^—T hat those PersoRajjgmded to in the foregoing Resolution, do make a 
weekly Return of the amount .oSpUiscriptions,received "by them, aid hand over 
same to the Treasurer, who will give! Memorandum for the respective Sums received. 

Resolved —That the Committee do, meet at Mr. Berzin's Great Rooms, Fleet- 
Street, on tbe J7th day of March, Inst nt 8 o’clock in toe gvening of that Day, in 
order to ascertain the amount of Subscriptions in toa Treasurer’s hands, and, if mle- i 
quate to the end proposed, that the Committee shall forthwith proceed to receive 
proposals for the erecting of the before mentioned Memorial, 

Resolved— That those Subscriptions do finally close on the 1st May next. | 

I ;h,n,M? t ,T eTI i hav j t l? appeared ia Carriers Motnln# Past, with the signature of a rrepeetaMc 
u *‘ ertin * tout tha body of Ireland's late Champion hadbetnre- 
l to rebut this assertion, Mr. Patrick CMy proposed, that a 
r * ri, ** ,ti , l ' u,i 'ifivtfrtrlat the deucawd do accompany him to the grave: which 

I w “ immediately adopted; and the following Oentlemenrtid, on Thursday, the 24th 

‘ ” .. . -*• Mr 

ar- 

I it wm lmpowifol# to taka a way tlw body, a watch % 

I Ww tho4?*S ,1 i UWaAy ’ ttW “ d w ^‘ ftl ««*peiaryburyet»ccu, e - 

FrWoy, 34 .^arch, ISily. 
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WORDSWORTH’S river duddon.* 

There is something exquisitely dis- caw suppose for a moment that the 
couraging in the conclusions to which applauses of our Reviewers have con- 
a calm review of the effects of con- tributed a single iota to the splendour 
temporary criticism in England must of the reputation of the highest ? The 
lead every man of tolerably sound utmost vanity of the vainest critic 
judgment; and in regard to no de- alive, can scarcely lead him to flatter 
par tment of literary exertions are these himself that the fame of Byron, for 
necessary conclusions so discouraging example, would have been one whit 
as in that of the criticism of Poetry, less, had he never acknowledged, by 
This age has unquestionably produced one expression of admiration, that his 
a noble band of British Poets—eaclise- spirit was capable of understanding 
parated from all the rest by abun- the mastery of Byron, 
dant peculiarities of style and man- It is an easier matter, however, to 
ner—some far above others in skill to prevent Reputation from beginning to 
embrace and improve the appliances of rise, than to lend her effectual aid 
popularity—but all of them successful after her ascent has once been trium- 
in the best and noblest sense of that phantly begun: and therefore it is, 
term, because all of them bound to- that we consider the total failure ot 
gether, (however little some of them- all the attempts which have been made 
selves may suspect it) by rich parti- to check the fame of Wordsworth, ns 
cipation in the stirring and exalting a still more convincing proof of the 
spirit of the same eventful age—an imbecility concerning which we speak, 
age distinguished above almost all its than any one circumstance besides in 
predecessors by the splendour of ex- the literary history of our time. It 
tenia] things, but still more distin- the shafts of dishonest malice have at 
guished by the power and energy any moment wounded the high spirit 
which these have reflected upon the of the Poet himself—and it the perti- 
intcllect and imagination of its chil- nacity of the wicked zeal with which 
dren. That the poetical productions lie has beetr persecuted, has prevent- 
of Scott, and Byron, and Wordsworth, ed his genius from going abroad so 
and Southey, and Coleridge—however speedily and so widely in its workings 
differing from each other in shape and as nature meant it to do—the fault ot 
feature—are yet all kindred to each the critics has not been small;—and 
other by their part i» the common their repentance should not be the 
Soul and Thought of the time that has less, because it is mingled with a sense 
witnessed their birth, cannot be doubt- of their own essential, it not universal 
ed by any man capable of reading inferiority to the person who has thus 
them as they ought to be read—now : been injured. 

and will certainly be doubted by Nothing is more common than to 
no one whatever that reads them talk about the unpopularity of Words- 
fifty years hence. Yet, when a man wottkj--but, after all, we are inclin- 
asks of himself, for a moment, what ed -^jpdoubt very much, whether at 
has really been said—what remarks any moment for many years past, lie 
worthy of the name have really been can, with any propriety, be said to 
uttered n-ncerning any one of these have lain under the reproach ot uu- 
Poets—how lamentably must we feel popularity.. The true Acceptation ot 
the worthlessness of all the criti- a Poet does not surely consist in the 
1 cism of the most critical age ever .wideness to which his name is blown 
the world produced. The result > on the four winds of heaven. Ever 
which we come, must of necessity be since Wordsworth began to write, he 
this, that in the history, not of one, has fixed the attention ot every ge- 
but of all and of each of these great nuine lover and student of English 
Poets, the independence of the inarch Poetry; and all along he has received 
of Genius towards Fame has been most from these the tribute of honour due 
fully and entirely exemplified. Who to the felt and received power ot his 

* The River Duddon, a scries of Sonnets: Vaudracour and Julia : and other Poems. 
To which is annexed, a Topographical description of the Country of the I ,nkes, in tho 
North of England; by Wiliam Wordsworth. London, Longman & Cj. 1820 
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genius. And—much as is our admira¬ 
tion of some of his contemporaries, 
whose excellencies have been more 
universally applauded—we rather think 
that they may have more reason to envy 
Wordsworth for the depth of medi¬ 
tation which his productions have call¬ 
ed forth, than he can have to envy 
them for any of their more buoyant and 
. resplendent symbols of successful art. 
Besides, if we be not greatly mistak¬ 
en, Wordsworth has beei^, read by 
just as many on account of his Poetry, 
as ever read the most popular of his 
contemporaries for the sake of Poetry. 
Nay, more, we doubt, whether the 
writings of Spencer, or of Dryden, or 
even of Milton himself, be at this in¬ 
stant truly familiar to a larger portion 
of the Reading Public of England than 
those of Wordsworth. 

The way in which the fame of this 
poet had been attacked by the Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewers, has already frequent¬ 
ly induced us to speak of the philoso¬ 
phical spirit in which the more pecu¬ 
liar productions of his genius are 
conceived: but in the present volume, 
while the native strength and origin¬ 
ality of his genius are most perfectly 
preserved, not a few of his customary 
singularities of style and manner are 
unquestionably less prominent than in 
any of his former publications; and 
therefore, it is not necessary to preface 
our extracts from it by any thing like 
an elaborate portico of disquisition. If 
the passages which we quote do not 
suffice to make our readers loath for 
ever all the cant about “ Lakish Dit¬ 
ties," “ Pond Poets,” &c. and acknow¬ 
ledge at once that this author is a ge¬ 
nuine English classic, in the purest 
and highest sense of the term,jMytUul 
despair for ever of the effect^^«l»« 
ry—which is a very different mqtter 
from despairing of the effects of criti¬ 
cism. * 

The first part of this volume is oc¬ 
cupied with a series of Sonnets, which 
may be considered as forming some¬ 
thing not unlike one poem—The sub¬ 
ject, the river Duddon; a stream 
which, flowing down one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the country of the 
Lakes, has, throughout the whole of 
his life, been familiar and dear to the 
eye and the imagination of 'the poet. 
The idea of forming a poem on such a 
subject, belongs originally, as Mr 
Wordsworth mentions, to his illustri¬ 
ous friend, Mr Coleridge; who, many 
7 
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years ago, used to talk of writing 
“ The Brook." It has beeu the for¬ 
tune of Coleridge to see not a few of 
his plans executed by other hands than 
his own ; but we are much mistaken 
if the present near approach to “ The 
Brook,” will give him any tiling but 
pleasure. It is impossible for us to 
enter upon any analysis; but we give 
the following six as specimens of the 
whole thirty-three Sonnets. 

What aspect bore the Man who roved or fled. 
First of his tribe, to this dark dell—who first 
In this pellucid Current slaked his thirst ? 
What hopes came with him ? what designs 
were spread 

Along his path ? His unprotected bed 
What dreams encompass'd ? Was the In¬ 
truder nurs’d 

In hideous usages, and rites accurs’d, 

That thinned the living and disturbed the 
dead ? 

No voice repliesthe earth, the air is mute; 
And Thou, blue Streamlet, murmuring 
yield’st no more 

Than a soil record that whatever fruit 
Of ignorance thou might’st witness hereto¬ 
fore. 

Thy function was to heal and to restore. 

To soothe and cleanse, not madden and pol¬ 
lute 1 


0 Mountain Stream 1 the Shepherd and his 
Cot 

Are privileged Inmates of deep solitude; 
Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 
A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground, that seemeth like a spot 
Of stationary sunshine-thou hast view’d 
These only, Duddon! with their paths re¬ 
new’d 

Bv fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
Thee bath some awful Spirit impelled to 
leave, 

Utterly to desert, the baupts of men. 
Though simple thy companions were and 
few; 

And through this wilderness a passage cleave 
Attended tat by thy own voice, save when 
The Clouds ana Fowls of the air thy way 
pursue! 

From this deep chasm—where quivering 
sun-beams play 

Upon its loftiest crags—mine eyes behold 
A gloomy Niche, capacious, blank, and cold; 
A concave free from shrubs and mosses grey; 
In semblance fresh, as if, with dire affray* 
Some Statue, placed amid these regions old 
For tutelary service, thence had rolled, 
Startling the flight of timid Yesterday ! 

Was it by mortals sculptur’d ?—weary 
slaves 

Of slow endeavour! or abruptly Cast 
Into rude shape by fire, with roaring blast 
Tempestuously let loose from central caves ? 
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Or fashion’d by the turbulence of waves, 
Then, when o’er highest hills the Deluge 
past ? 

Whence that low voice ?—A whisper from 
the heart, 

That told of days long past when here I 
roved 

With friends and kindred tenderly beloved ; 
Some who had early mandates to depart, 

Yet are allowed to steal my path athwart 
By Duddon’s side; ojice more do we unite. 
Once more beneath the kind Earth’s tran¬ 
quil light; 

And smother’d joys into new being start. 
From her unworthy seat, the cloudy stall 
Of Time, breaks forth triumphant Memory; 
Her glistening tresses bound, yet light and 
free 

As golden locks of birch, that rise and fall 
On gales that breathe too gently to rccal 
Aught of the fading year’s inclemency! 

TRADITION. 

A love-lorn Mai(l, at some far-distant time, 
Came to this hidden pool, whose depths sur- 
pass 

In crystal clearness Dian’s looking-glass; 
And, gazing, saw that rose, which from the 
prime 

Derives its name, reflected as the chime 
Of who doth reverberate some sweet sound: 
The starry treasure from the blue profound 
Shu long’d to ravish shall she plunge, or 
climb 

The humid precipice, and seize the guest 
Of April, smiling high in upper air ? 
Desperate alternative! what fiend could dare 
To prompt the thought ?— Upon the steep 
rock’s breast 

The lonely Primrose yet renews its bloom. 
Untouched memento of her hapless doom ! 

No record tells of lance opposed to lance. 
Horse charging horse ’mid these retired do-' 
mains; 

Nor that their turf drank purple from the 
veins 

Of heroes fall’n, or struggling to advance. 
Till doubtful combat issued in a trance 
Of victory, that struck through heart and 
rein-H "'W 

Even to the tnmost scat of mortal pains. 
And lightened o’er the pallid countenance. 
Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 
In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn, 
The passing Winds memorial tribute pay, 
The Torrents chaunt their praise, inspiring 
scorn 

Of power usurp'd,—with proclamation high, 
And glad acknowledgment of lawful sway. 

Our next extract shall he Dion, a 
magnificent .strain of mo3t classical 
anti energetic poetry, imbued intense¬ 
ly with the spirit of ancient grandeur, 
and enriched with all the depth and 
gracefulness of Mr Wordsworth's own 


most poetical philosophy. It will re¬ 
mind those acquainted with his earlier 
works, of the Laodamia ; and satisfy 
them that have never seen that pro¬ 
duction, how absurdly the charge of 
“ silly simplicity” has been brought 
against the general tenour either of 
the thought or the language of Mr 
Wordsworth. The truth is, that 
among all the English poets wlvo have 
written since Milton, there is none, 
except Gmy, who has ever caught 
the true inspiration of the Grecian 
Lyre with the same perfect dignity as 
the great poet of the Lakes. Talking 
of language merely—we remember 
nothing in the whole poetry of his 
contemporaries, to be compared with 
the uniform and unlaboured stateliness 
of his inarch in the Laodamia, the 
Sonnets to Liberty, and the following 
piece: 

DION. 

(SEE PLUTARCH.) 

T. 

Fair is the Swan, whose majesty, prevailing 
O’er breezeless water, on Locarno’s lake, 
Bears him on while proudly sailing 
He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake : 
Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve; 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant 
wings 

Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs 
To which, on some unruffl’d morning, clings 
A flaky weight of winter’s purest snows ! 
—Behold!—as with a gushing impulse 
heaves 

That downy prow, and softly cleaves 
The mirror of the crystal flood. 

Vanish inverted lull, and shadowy wood, 
And pendant rocks, where’er, in gliding 
state, 

Winds the mute Creature, without visible 
Mate 

Of rival, save tlie Queen of night 
Showei$ig down a silver light. 

From heaven, upon her chosen favourite ! 

* ii. 

So pure, so bright, so fitted to embrace, 
Where’er he turn’d, a natural grace 
Of haughtiness without pretence, 

And to unfold a still magnificence. 

Was princely Diflrf, in the power 
And beauty of his happier hour. 

Nor less the homage that was seen to wait 
On Dion’s virtues, when the lunar beam 
Of Plato’s genius, from its lofty sphere. 

Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 
Softening their inbred dignity austere 
, That he, not too elate 
With self-sufficing solitude. 

But with majestic lowliness endued, 

Might in the universal bosom reign. 

And from affectionate observance gain. 
Help, under every change of adverse fate. 
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Five thousand warriors—0 the rapturous 

tfoy; 

Each crown’d with flowers, and arm’d with 
spear and shiejd, 

Or ruder weapon which their course might 
yield, 

To Syracuse advance in bright array. 

Who leads them on ?—The anxious People 
see 

Long-cxil’d Dion marclting at their head, 
lie also crown’d with flowers of Sicily, 

And in a white, far-beaming, corslet clad I 
Pure transport undisturb’d by doubt or 
fear 

The Gazers feel; and, rushing to the plain, 
Salute those Strangers as a holy train 
(>r blest procession (to the Immortals dear) 
That brought their precious liberty again. 
Lo! when the gates are enter’d, on each 
hand, 

Down the long street, rich goblets fill’d with 
wine 

In seemly order stand, 
tin tables set, as if for rites divine 
And, wheresoe’er the great Deliverer pass’d, 
Fruits were strewn before his eye. 

And dowers upon his person cast 
In boundless prodigality: 

Nor did the general voice abstain from 
prayer. 

Invoking Dion’s tutelary care. 

As if a very Deity he were! 


He hears an uncouth sound— 

Anon iiis lifted eyes 

Saw at a long-drawn gallery’s dusky bound, 
A Shape, of more than mortal size 
And hideous aspect, stalking round and 
round! > 

A woman's garb the phantom wore, 
And fiercely swept the marble floor,— 
Like Augter whirling to and fro, 

H is force on Caspian foam to try ; 

Or Boreas when he scours the snow 
That skins the. plains of Thessaly, 

Or when aloft on Mtenalus he stops 
His flight, mid eddying pine-tree tops! 

v. 

So, but from toil less sign of profit reaping. 
The sullen Spectre to her purpose bowed. 
Sweeping—vehemently sweeping— 

No pause admitted—no design avowed ! 

“ Avaunt, inexplicable Guest!—avaunt 
Intrusive Presence!—Let me rather see 
The coronal that coiling vipers make; 

The torch that flames with many a lurid 
flake, 

And the long train of doleful pageantry 
Which they beliold, whom vengeful Furies 
haunt. 

Who, while they struggle from the scourge 
to flee, 

Move where the blasted soil ia not unworn. 
And, in their anguish, bear what other 
minds have borne! 


Mourn, hills and groves of Attica ! and 
mourn 

Illyssus, bending o’er thy classic urn ! 
Mourn, and lament for him whose spirit 
dreads 

Your once sweet memory, studious walks 
and shades! 

For him who to divinity aspir’d. 

Not on the breath of popular applause. 

Hut through dependence on the sacred laws 
Framed in the schools where Wisdom dwelt 
retir’d. 

Intent to trace the ideal path of rights, * 
(More fair than heaven’s broad ctpHway 
pav’d with stars) 

Which Dion Icarn’d to measure with de- 
light; 

Hut he hath overleap’d the eternal bars ; 
And, following guides whose craft holds no 
consent , 

With aught that breathes the ethereal ele¬ 
ment, 

Hath stained the robes of civil power with 
blood, 

Unjustly shed, though for the public good. 
Whence doubts that came too late, and 
wishes vain. 

Hollow excuses—and triumphant pain; 

And oft his cogitations sink ns low ,7- 

As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
'i’Le heaviest plummet of despair con go— 
But whence that sudden check ?—that fear¬ 
ful start 1 
Vo L. VII. 


But Shapes that come not at an earthly call. 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid; 
Lords of the visionary Eye whose lid. 

Once raised, remains aghast and will not 
fall! 

Ye Gods, thought He, that servile Imple¬ 
ment 

Obeys a mystical intent! 

Your Minister would brush away 
The spots that to my soul adhere; 

But should she labour night and day. 

They will not, cannot disappear.— 

Whence angry perturbations,—and that 
look 

Which no Philosophy can brook ! , 


Ill-fated Chief 1 there are whose hopes arc 
built 

Upon the ruins of thy glorious name 5 
Who, through the portal of one moment’s 

guilt. 

Pursue thee with their deadly aim ! 

O matchless perfidy 1 portentous lust 
Of monstrous crime!—that horror-striking, 
blade. 

Drawn in defiance of the Gods, hath laid 
The noble Syracusan low in dust 1 
Shudder the walls—die marble city wept— 
And sylvan places heaved a pensive sigh; 
But in calm peace the appointed' Victim 
slept, 

As lie had . fallen in magnanimity ,* 

SI) 
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Of spirit too capacious to require 
That Destiny her course should change; 
too just 

To his own native greatness to desire 
That wretched boon, days lengthened by 
mistrust. 

bo were the hopeless troubles, that involved 
The soul of Dion, instantly dissolv’d. 
lU-leos'd from life and cares of princely 
state, 

He left this moral grafted on his Fate, 

“ Him only pleasure leads, and peace at¬ 
tends ; 

Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends. 
Whose means arc fair and spotless as his 
ends.” 

This we have quoted at full length. 
We wish it were in our power to fol¬ 
low the same course with the fine old 
British or Armoricnn legend of Artegal 
arid Eli dure. We must omit, how¬ 
ever, the introduction to it, which is 
as full of splendour as the tale itself is 
of tender and graceful simplicity. 

A King more worthy of respect and love 
Than wise Gorbonian, rul’d notin his day; 
Ami grateful Britain prospered far above 
All neighbouring countries through his righ¬ 
teous sway; 

He poured rewards and honours on the good; 

The Oppressor lie withstood; 

And, while he served the gods with reve¬ 
rence due 

Fields smiled, and temples rose, and towns 
and cities grew. 

He died, whom Artcgal succeeds—his son; 
But how unworthy of such sire was he! 

A hopeful reign, 'auspiciously begun. 

Was darkened soon by foul iniquity. 

From crime to crime he mounted, till at 
• length 

The nobles leagued their strength 
With a vexed people, and the tyrant chas’d; 
And, on the vacant throne, his worthier bro¬ 
ther placed. 

From realm to realm the humbled F.xile 
went, 

Suppliant for aid his kingdom to regain ; 

In many a court, and mah^ra warrior’s tent, 
He urged his persevering rail in vain. 

Him, in whose wretched heart ambition 
failed, 

Dire poverty assailed; 

And, tired with slights which he no mre 
could brook. 

Towards his native soil he cast a longing 
look. 

Fair blew the wish’d-for wind*—the voyage 
Sped; 

He landed ; and, by many dangers scared, 

“ Poorly provided, poorly followed,” 
fO'tidatcriuin’s forest he repaired. 
JjlWchanged from him who, bom to high* 
est place, 1 

/ v*4lad swayed the royal mace, 


Flattered and feared, despised yet deified, 
In Troynovant, his seal by silver Thames’s 
side! 

From that wild region where die crownle6s 
king 

Lay in concealment with his scanty train, 
Supporting life by water from the spring. 
And such chance food as outlaws can obtain. 
Unto tire few whom he esteems his friends 
A messenger he sends; 

And from their sepet loyalty requires 
Shelter and daily bread,—the amount of his 
desires. 

While he the issue waits, at early mom 
Wandering by stealth abroad, he chanced 
to hear 

A startling outcry made by hound and horn. 
From which the tusky boar hath fled in fear; 
And, scouring tow’rds him o’er the grassy 
plain. 

Behold the hunter train ! 

He bids his little company advance 
With seeming unconcern and steady coun¬ 
tenance. 

The royal Klidure, who leads the chace, 

H ath checked his foaming courser—(.'an it he! 
Methinks that I should recognise that face. 
Though much disguised by long adversity ! 
He gazed, rejoicing, and again he gazed. 
Confounded, and amazed— 

“ It is the king, my brother!” and, by 
sound 

Of liis own voice confirmed, he leaps upon 
the ground. 

Long, strict, and tender, was the embrace 
lie gave. 

Feebly returned by daunted Artcgal; 

Whose natural affection doubts enslave. 

And apprehensions dark and criminal. 

Loth to restrain the moving interview. 

The attendant lords withdrew; 

And, while’ they stood upon the plain apart. 
Thus Iilidurt, by words, relieved his strug¬ 
gling heart. 

“ By heavenly Powers conducted, wc have 
met; 

—0 Brother! to my knowledge lost so long. 
But neither lost to love, nor to regret, 

Nor to my wishes lost, forgive the wrong, 
(Such it may seem) if I thy crown have 
borne, 

Thy royal mantle wom : 

I was their natural guardian; and ’tis just 
That now I should restore what hath been 
* held in trust.” 

Awhile the astonish’d Artegal stood mute. 
Then thus exclaimed*—” to me of title shorn 
And stripp’d of pot*g|.' me, feeble, destitute. 
To tne a kingdom 1—spare the bitter scorn! 
If justice ruled the breast of foreign kings 
Then, on the wide-spread wings 
Of war, had I returned to claim my right; 
This will I here avow, not dreading thy de¬ 
spite.” 

“ I do not blame thee,” Elidurc replied, 

•* But, if my looks did with my words agree. 
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I should at once be trusted, not defied. 

And thou from all disquietude be free. 

May spotless Dian, Goddess of the chace, 
Who to this blessed place 
At this blest moment led me, if I speak 
With insincere intent, on me her vengeance 
wreak! 

Were this same spear, which in my hand I 
grasp, 

The British sceptre, here would I to thee 
The symbol yield; and would undo this 
clasp. 

If it confined the robe of sovereignty. 

Odious to me the pomp of regal court, 

And joyless sylvan sport, 

While thou art roving wretched and ftnlorn, 
Thy couch the dewy earth, thy roof the 
forest thorn!” 

Then Artegal thus Spake—“ 1 only sought. 
Within this realm a place of safe retreat; 
Beware of rousing an ambitious thought; 
Beware of kindling hopes, for me unmeet I 
Thou art reputed wise, but in my mind 
Art pitiably blind: 

Full soon this generous purpose thou may'st 
me, 

Whcu that which lias been done no wishes 
can undo. 

Who, when a crown is fixed upon his head, 
Would balance claim with claim, and right 
with right 1 

But thou—I know not how inspired how 
led— 

Wouldst change the course of tilings in all 
men's sight 1 

And this for one who cannot imitate 
Thy virtue, who may hate: 

For, if by such strange sacrifice restored. 

He reign, thou still must be his king, and 
sovereign lord. 

W 

Lifted in magnanimity above 
Aught that my feeble nature could perform, 
Or even conceive; surpassing me in love 
Far as in power the engle doth the worm; 

I, Brother ! only should be king in name. 
And govern to my shame; 

A shadow in a hated land while all 
Of glad or willing service to thy share would 
fall.” 

“ Believe it not,” said Klidurc; ,f pp*pect 
Awaits on virtuous life, and ever most 
Attends on goodness with dominion decked. 
Which stands the universal empire’s boast; 
This can thy own experience testify: 

Nor shall thy foes deny ^ 

That, in the gracious opening of thy feign, 
Our Father’s spirit sectgtd in thee to,breathe j 
again. * J ' 

And what if o’er that bright unbosoming 
Clouds of disgrace and envious fortune past! 
Have we not deen glories of the sifting 
By veil of noontide darkness overcast 2 
The frith that glitter'd like a Warrior’s shield, 
The sky, the gay green field, 

Are vanished;—gladness ceases in the groves. 
And trepidation strikes the blackened moun¬ 
tain coves. 


But is that gloom dissolved ? how passing 
clear 

Seems the wide world—far brighter than be¬ 
fore ! 

Even so thy latent worth will re-appear. 
Gladdening the people’s heart from shore to 
shore. 

For youthful faults ripe virtues shall atone; 

Rc-scated on thy throne. 

Proof shalt thou furnish that misfortune, 
pain, ■ 

And sorrow, have confirmed thy native right 
to reign. « 

But, not to overlookWbat thou may’st know. 
Thy enemies are neither weak nor few. 

And circumspectmustbe our course and slow. 
Or from my purpose ruin may ensue. 
Dismiss thy followers;—let them calmly 
wait 

Such change in thy estate 
As I already have in thought devised; 

And which, with caution due, may soon be 
realised.” 

The story tells what courses were pursued. 
Until King Elidure, with full consent 
Of all his Peers, before the multitude. 

Rose—and, to consummate this just intent, 
Did place upon his Brother’s head the Crown, 
Relinquished by his own ; 

Then to his people cried, “ Receive your 
Lord 

Gorbonian’s first-born Son, your rightful 
King restored 1” 

The deep breath of simple uncon¬ 
scious grace diffused over the whole of 
tin’s poem will, if we may judge fioin 
ourselves, to the mind of every reader 

“ Call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscun bold.” 

Indeed the effect of the whole of the 
extracts we have made, will, we no¬ 
thing doubt, be quite sufficient to 
convince every one who has made the 
character of English poetry his study, 
that so far from deserving to be held 
up to derision as a fanciful and con¬ 
ceited innovator, Mr Wordsworth 
(judged by the genuine spirit of his 
writings) ufcpn titled to be classed with 
the very highest names among his pre- 
? “ " i, as it pure apd reverent wor- 
of the true majesty of the 
ih Muse. Had he never writ- 
\ "rime few pieces, which are in¬ 
deed most dear and precious to us, 
but the conception as well as execu¬ 
tion of which we can easily con¬ 
ceive to he of for more questionable 
excellence in the eyes of the greater 
part of those who read them tor the 
first time, we are satisfied that the 
rnpst. malignant critics would never 
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have ilaml to say one word in dero¬ 
gation front the sublimity or the ele¬ 
gance of his compositions. But we 
can imagine nothing less enviable than 
the ieelmgs with which, at this time 
of day—ai’ter he has lived to throw 
into shade the errors (granting 
them to have been errors) of a few 
of his earlier pieces, by the solid and 
reposing grandeur of the* main struc¬ 
ture of his poetry—than the reflections 
which his pertinacious detractors 
must make in spite of themselves on 
the conduct which they for so long 
a period adopted in regard to him. 
The senseless and boyish clamours 
with which they pursued a few tri¬ 
vial singularities of one of the proud¬ 
est of men, probably served no pur¬ 
pose whatever, except that of confirm¬ 
ing him in the belief, that what such 
people took upon them to consider as 
wrong, must of necessity be right.— 
Had they been silent in regard to the 
Betty Foys and the Alice Fells, we 
should in all likelihood have had fewer 
of that class—while, had they given 
the praise that was due to such poems 
as Ruth, Michael, and Laodamia, it 
is not impossible that these might, 
long ere now, have been followed up 
by many more productions equally 
free; as they must be allowed to be, 
from any of the real or supposed 
faults of the others. 

Of the genius of .Air Wordsworth, 
in short, it is now in the bands of 
every man to judge freely and fully, 
and for himself. Our own opinion, 
ever since this Journal commenced, 
has been clearly and entirely before 
them ; and if there be any one per¬ 
son, on whose mind what we have 
quoted now, is not enough to make an 
impression similar to that which our 
own judgment had long before received 
—we have nothing more to say to that 
person in regard to the subject of po¬ 
etry. We conclude with a few,Speci¬ 
mens of the more miscellaneous part 
of this volume—-which will be samel- 
ent to shew, that that is nothing Infe¬ 
rior to the other parts. To those Who 

1 « 1 A *»• • . 1 VVT . 
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ODE. 

THE PASS OF IC1UKST0NE. 

1. 

Within the mind strong fancies work, 

A deep delight the bosom thrills, 

Oft as I pass along the fork 
Of these fraternal hills: 

Where, save thfe nigged road, we find 
No appanage of human kind ; 

Nor hint of man, if stone or rock 
Seem not his handy-work to mock 
By something cognizably shaped ; 
Mockery—or model—roughly hewn. 

And left as if by earthquake strewn. 

Or from the Flood escaped ;— 

Altars for Druid service fit; 

(But where no fire was ever lit. 

Unless the glow-worm to the skies 
Thence offer nightly sacrifice;) 

Wrinkled Egyptian monument; 

Green moss-grown tower; or hoary tent; 
Tents of a camp that never shall be raised ; 
On which four thousand years have gazed ! 

if- 

Yc plowshares sparkling on the slopes ! 

Ye snow-white lambs that trip 
Imprison’d mid the formal props 
Of restless ownership! 

Ye trees that may to-morrow fall. 

To feed the insatiate Prodigal! 

] .awns, houses, chattels, groves, and field-.. 
All that the fertile valley shields ; 

Wages of folly—baits of crime,— 

Of life’s uneasy game the stake,— 
Playthings that keep the eyes awake 
Of drowsy, dotard Time 
0 care ! O guilt!—O vales and plains. 

Here, mid his own unvexed domains, 

A Genius dwells, that can subdue 
At once all memory of You,— 

Most potent when mists veil the sky,* 

Mists that distort and magnify; 

While the coarse rushes, to die sweeping 
breeze, 

Sigh forth fheir ancient melodies ! 

m. 

List to those shriller notes l—that inarch 
Perchance was on the blast, 

When through this Height’s inverted arch 
Romo’s earliest legion passed! 

—They saw, adventurously imped'd, 

And older eyes than theirs beheld. 

This block—and yon whose Church-likc 
frame 

Gives to the savage Pass its name. 

Aspiring Road! that lov’sl to hide 
'Thy daring in a vapoury bourn. 

Not seldom may the hour return 

tin._ A ... _ k i__• i . _ 
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worth, and sensible to his merits, 
the “ Pass of Kirkstone” will be addi¬ 
tionally acceptable, on account of its 
connexion with the train of thought iu 
one of the grandest of* his early pieces, 
the Ode, “ Intimations of Immortali¬ 
ty* 

# 


And I (as often we find cause. 

When life is at a wear^pause. 

And we have panted tip the hill 
Of duty with reluctant will) 

Be thankful, even though tired and faint, 
For the rich bounties of Constraint; 
Whence oil invigorating transports flow 
That Choice lacked courage to bestow ! 
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My soul was grateful for delight 
That wore a threatening brow ; 

A veil is lifted—can she slight 
The scene that opens now ? 

Though habitation none appear. 

The greenness tells, man must be there ; 
The shelter—that the perspective 
Is of the clime in which we live; 

Where Toil pursues his daily round ; 
Where Pity sheds sweet tears, and Love, 

In woodbine bower or birchen grove, 

. Jnllicts his tender wound. 

—Who comes not hither ne’er shall know 
How beautiful the world below; 

Nor can he guess how lightly leaps 
'l’lic brook aiiown the rocky steeps. 

Farewell thou desolate Domain 1 
Hope, {jointing to the cultur’d Plain, 

Carols like a shepherd boy ; 

And who is she ?—can that be Joy ? 

Who, with a sun-beam for her guide. 
Smoothly skims the meadows wide ; 

While Faith, from yonder opening cloud 
To hill and vale proclaims aloud, 

“ Whate’er the weak may dread, the wicked 
dare, 

Thy lot, 0 man, is good, thy portion fair!” 

The two following pieces require no 
continent to those that are acquainted 
with the sonnets on political subjects, 
in Mr Wordsworth’s earlier volumes. 

SONNET . 

ON THE HEATH OP HIS LATE MAJESTY. 

Wauh of the Law !—dread Shadow of a 
King! 

Whose Realm had dwindled to one stately 
room; 

Whose universe was gloom immers’d in 
gloom, 

Darkness as thick asLifeo’er Life could fling, 

Y et haplychccred with somcfaintglimmering 
Of Fuitli and Hope; if thou by nature’s doom 
(lently has sunk into the quiet tomb, 

W hy should we bend in grief, to sorrow cling, 
When thankfulness were best ? —Fresh-How- 
ing tears. 

Or, where tears how not, sigh succeedingsigh, 

Y ield to sudi after-thought the sole reply 
Which justly it can claim. The Nation nears 
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In this deep knell—silent for threescore years, 
An unexampled voice of awful memory ! 

HINT FROM T 1 IE MOUNTAINS 
pen Certain roi.i ncAL aspirants. 
St range r, ’tis a sight of pleasure 
When the wings of genius rise 
Their ability to measure 
With great enterprise; 

But in rr-.-n was ne’er such daring 
As yon Hawk exhibits, pairing 
His brave spirit with the war in 
The stormy skies ! 

Mark him, iiow his power lie uses, 

Lays it by, at will resumes ! 

Mark, are for his haunt he chooses 
Clouds and utter glooms ! 

There, he wheels in downward mazes; 
Sunward now his flight he raises. 

Catches fire, as seems, and blazes 
With uninjured plumes !— 

answer. 

Traveller, *tis no act of courage 
Which aloft diou dost discern ; 

Nq bold bird gone forth to forage 
Mid the tempest stern ; 

But such mockery as the Nations 
See, when Commonwealth-vexation;. 

Lift men from their native stations. 

Like yon tuft of fern; 

Such it is, and not a Haggard 
Soaring on undaunted wing; 

’Tis by nature dull and laggard, 

A poor helpless Thing, 

Dry, and withered, light and yellow ;_ 

That to be the tempest’s fellow ! 

Wait—and you shall see how hollow 
Its endeavouring! 

The volume is concluded with a 
very singular and striking prose de¬ 
scription of the County of the Lakes ; 
but of this we must defer our notice 
till some future opportunity—content¬ 
ing ourselves, in the meantime, with 
assuring our readers, that it is by far 
the best specimen of the prose style of 
Wordsworth which has ever been given 
to the world. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Geological Main of England.— Smith has 
published a useful abridgment of his large 
geological map of England.and also excellent 
geological maps of several of the English 
counties. We have seen those of Oxford, 
Buckingham, Bedford, and Essex. Green- 
ougli's geological map of England is just 
published, .and does infinite credit to the 
judgment and skill of the distinguished 
President of the Geological Society. 

Magnetic Attractions.—We are happy to 
announce, that the idea, suggested by Mr 
Barlow, and published in his valuable “ Es¬ 
say on Magnetic attractions,” (See No 
XXXV. of this Magazine,) of ascertaining 
the correct ‘ Deviation,' caused by local 
attractions, of the magnetic needle in all 
ships, in all positions, and in all places, by 
die simple operation of attaching a plate of 
iron to the 4 Binnacle,' and altogether in¬ 
dependent of computation, is now under¬ 
going, under the inventor’s direction, the 
ordeal of practical experiment on board 
liis Majesty’s ship, Severn, which tlie Lords 
of the Admiralty, actuated by a laudable 
and praise-worthy zeal for the improvement 
of nautical science, have directed to be fit¬ 
ted for that purpose; and which, we un¬ 
understand, is shortly to proceed to sea, 
with Mr Barlow on board, to verify, by a 
still more extensive series of observations, 
the accuracy of those now making at Wool¬ 
wich ; after which, it may confidently be ex¬ 
pected, that this very ingenious and highly 
important discovery will, from its great and 
permanent utility in practical navigation, 
become generally known and adopted; 
thereby preventing, in future, many of 
those melancholy shipwrecks, and all their 
dreadful consequences, which at present so 
frequently happen on our shores, owing to 
die wilful ignorance and stupidity of navi¬ 
gators neglecting, with insufferable indif¬ 
ference, to make local attraction an ele¬ 
ment of calculation. . 

Elementary Work on Navigation.—Mr 
Biddle, Trinity House School, Newcas¬ 
tle, will speedilv publish an Elementary 
investigation of the Theorems from which 
Mendoza Bio’s Tables for Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy are constructed; and 
an explanation of tne artifices by which he 
has been enabled to abridge so materially 
both his Tables and the operations which 
they are intended to facilitate. Also, an 
inquiry into the peculiar processes by 
which he computes the altitude in Lunar 
observations; the Time} Latitude, by double 
Altitudes—Azimuths, &e. &e. 

Antiqnilu’t.—JSmeratd Mines,—M. Coil- 
laud’s account of his discoveries in Egypt 
will shortly be published in Baris. Some 
time ago he discovered neat JVJount Za- 


barali, the famous emerald mines which 
were previously known only by the writings 
of the ancient authors, and the stories of 
the Arabs. They hnd been almost forgot¬ 
ten for a long lapse of time, and were totally 
unproductive to the government of the 
country. They were discovered by M. • 
CaiJlaud nearly in the same state in which 
they had been left by the engineers of the 
Ptolemies. He penetrated into a vast num¬ 
ber of excavations and subterraneous canals, 
some of which are so deep that 400 men 
may work in them at once. In the mines 
were found cords, levers, tools of various 
kinds, vases, and lamps; and the arrange¬ 
ment of the works afforded every facility 
for studying the ancient process of mining. 
M. Caillaud himself set about working the 
mines, and he bas presented six pounds of 
emeralds to Mahommed Ali Pashaw. In 
the vicinity of the mines, the ruins of a 
lkUe town have been discovered, which in 
ancient times was probably inhabited by the 
miners: among the ruins are the remains 
of several Graeco-Egyptian Temples with 
inscriptions. M. Caillaud bas twice visited 
Zabarah; during his second journey be 
was accompanied by a considerable number 
of armed men, miners, and workmen, 
whom the Pashaw had placed under his 
directions. On his way to the emerald 
mines, the French traveller crossed one of 
the ancient routes for the trade of India, by 
the way of Egypt. He observed stations, 
enclosures for the union and protection of 
caravans, cisterns, &c. M. Caillaud leurnt 
from tiie Arabs of the tribes of Ahabdch 
and Bycli3ryn, that this road led to the 
ruins of a very extensive town on the banhi 
of the Bed Sea, situated about the 2 1-th de¬ 
gree of latitude, near the mountain of Elbe. 
This town has since been visited by MAI. 
Belzoni and Bitche, and will probably be 
better described by them than by M. Cad- 
laud. On the banks of the lied Sea, the 
traveller discovered a mountain of sulphur, 
on which 60 ine diggings had been made ; 
in the neighbourhood of this mountain, 
traces of volcanic eruptions were observable, 
and a quantity of puzzolane and other ig¬ 
neous substances were found. M. Caillaud 
carefully observed the mountains which sc* 
j rate the Nile from the Arabian Gulf, as 
well as the calcareous tracts of ground, and 
chains of mountains between the Nile and 
the Oasis, which all belong to the primitive 
soil. Here he examined several ancient 
Egyptian structures, anti others of more 
modem date; he discovered several very 
ancient vaults, thermal springs, &c. Among 
die Greek and Latin inscriptions which he 
met with in his excursions, was one con¬ 
taining TO lines, and about 9000 letters; 
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it is more copious by at least one-fifth than 
the Greek inscription on the Rosetta stone. 
iiy dint of vast patience and labour, M. 
Caillaud succeeded in copying this inscrip¬ 
tion in three days. Though it is of recent 
date compared with the Rosetta monument, 
since it belongs to the age of the Emperor 
Galha, it presents some new and curious 
facts relative to the internal administration 
of Egypt M. Caillaud returned last year 
to Paris, ■ bringing along with him a vast 
• number of drawings, notes, and antiques, 
found principally in the hypogea of Tltebes, 
&c. These treasures have been purchased 
by the French government. The antiques 
are deposited ill the cabinet of medals 
and antiques of the king’s library, and 
the drawings will be engraved and pub¬ 
lished with descriptions in two vols. folio. 
iM. Caillaud has again set out for Egypt. 
In November last he was at Bony-.Souey, 
25 leagues from Cairo. lie was about to 
depart for the Fayoum, and to proceed to- 
waids the Oasis of Sivah. lie must ere 
thi-, have made many new and interesting 
observations. At a quarter of a league from 
one of the pyramids of Sakkarah, he de¬ 
scended into a hypogcum sacred to the deity 
Apis, where he found, in a kind of laby¬ 
rinth, several hulls embalmed and preserved 
like mummies. 

ft should he remarked, that M. Belzoni 
had performed the same journey not long 
before; and perhaps had discovered tills 
,mu sepulchre pf Apis, in company with 
Mr Beechey, son of Sir William, the 
painter. 

Tin. Intnior of Africa.— The .Mar¬ 
quis d'Ktourville, who is at present in 
Africa on matters of private business, in¬ 
tends, on his return to France, to publish 
some interesting notices relative to natural 
history, a science wherein lie has made num¬ 
berless discoveries, and such as well deserve 
the attention of the learned. He has re¬ 
cently forwarded certain memoranda which 
he made during his long captivity, of which 
the following is a very brief analysis. 

M. d’Etourville emigrated from France 
to Spain in 1790; he there commenced a 
course of medical studies, and afterwards 
resided some time in Lisbon; taking les¬ 
sons in that science. From Lisbon here- 
paired to the isle of St Thomas, situated 
under the Equator, at the extremity of tlie 
puliili of Guinea. He remained some years 
in this island, whence occasionally he made 
excursions into the western regions of Afri¬ 
ca. Jn one of these, he fortunately cured 
some dangerous wound under which the 
Manieongo, a prince of the country, was 
suffering. Having thereby gained the fa¬ 
vour of the prince, he attended him man 
expedition or journey more than four hun¬ 
dred leagues in the interior of the conti¬ 
nent. 

In the course of this peregrination, M. 
d’Etourville traced on a map the western 
lines of the lake Aqualinda, respecting 


which, till then, no certain information had 
been obtained. He likewise ascertained 
with precision the geographical route of the 
Zaire, with its sources, and the lakes it forms 
in its progress. 

In a journey which he undertook in 1800 
M. d’Etourville was taken prisoner by a 
wandering tribe of Gijas, who are cannibals. 
Whatever common fame has reported of 
their ferocity, is no exaggeration. They 
make war to devour their prisoners; and it 
is certain, as Dapper relates, that human 
flesh is sold in their markets. The blood 
which they draw from the veins of their 
living victims, is to them a delicious beve¬ 
rage. M. -d'Etourville remained fifteen 
months among these barbarians. All his 
companions were devoured; and he must 
have shared the same fate, had he not been 
w> fortunate as to cure a broken arm of the 
favourite mis trees of the chief of the horde. 

Compelled to be in the train of this troop 
of Gijas, lie ranged through an extent of 
continent from "Hie country of the Auris- 
cans to HulJn, when he escaped from their 
hands. He then proceeded to a province 
south of the western Mountains of the 
Moon, at a small distance from what he 
considers as the real sources of the Nile. 
Hereabout lie fixes the empire of Droglodo, 
unknown at present, but far more civilized 
than the circumjacent regions. The politics 
of the government, according to BI. d’Etour¬ 
ville, bear a strong resemblance to the Chi¬ 
nese, and the civilization of the Droglo- 
dians must be traced to a very remote 
source. The merchants of Droglodo go, 
once a-year, authorized by their govern¬ 
ment, to meet the Abyssinian merchants in 
a narrow passage of the mountain Narcar. 
They convey thither gold dust, musk, 
pearls, precious stones, ivory, gums, and 
Ethiopian slaves, exchange for which 
they receive shawls, Indian stuffs, Turkey 
carpets, and salt. 

In this country M. d’Ktourville remained 
about ten years; and though iu a state of 
slavery, he had many opportunities of no¬ 
ticing the manners of the people and their 
antiquities. His different observations have 
led him to conclude, that the Abyssinians, 
the Nubians, and the ancient Egyptians, 
who built the pyramids, were all originally 
from Droglodo, which he conceives to have 
been the country inhabited in ancient tunes 
by the Trogfoditct. 

M. d’Etourville returned to France about 
the time of the re-estublLshment of the 
Bourbons; but set out again, in 1814, to 
realize and secure some goods and property 
in Africa, whence he is expected shortly to 
return, and whoa the full account of hip 
travels may be expected in the Journal of 
New Voyages and Travels. 

TrigpHometrical Survey qf India. - 

For some years past, a trigonometrical 
operation has been conducted in India, un¬ 
der the auspices of the local governments, 
Lieut-Col. Lamb ton has been enabled, by 
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the aid of their proceeding*, to measure, at 
different periods, an arc of the meridian 
from 8 J »’ 38'' to 1S U 3' 23" of north lati- 
tude, tiie greatest that has been measured 
on the surface of the globe. From a re¬ 
view of these operations, it appears that a 
degree of the meridian near the equator, 
contains 68,704 English miles; that in 4.5° 
of latitude, it is 69,030; m 51°, 69,105; 
in 90°, 69,368. So that a degree of latitude, 
at a medium estimate, makes exactly 69 
English geographical miles. 

American Expedition —The Gazette of 
St Louis (on the Missouri, United States,) 
announces the equipment of an expedi¬ 
tion, the object of which is to ascertain 
the existence of a race reported to be the 
descendants of certain Welsh emigrants; 
they intend to comprehend all the southern 
ramifications of the great river Missouri, 
within the limits of their excursion. This 
undertaking is confided to Messrs. Roberts 
anil Parry, both Welshmen, and well ac¬ 
quainted with the language of both North 
and South Wales. 

New Voyage of Discovery .—Advices from 
St Petersburg!), dated March 22, state, that 
a new voyage of discovery will be undertaken 
this summer in the North. The expedition 
will sail from the mouth of the Lena for 
the Frozen Ocean, in order to examine the 
coast of Siberia and the islands which were 
discovered to the north of it some years ago. 
As it is not yet ascertained whether thesp 
supposed islands may in reality be one main 
land or not, and as hitherto they have only 
been visited in winter, it will be interesting 
to know how far the ice will permit vessels 
to advance during summer, and to deter¬ 
mine its extent 

Ancient Navigation.— A. discovery was 
recently made in the environs of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which is highly interesting 
to history. While dusjfflg a cave, the 
workmen found the htdiof an ancient ves¬ 
sel constructed of tfedai?, which is believed 
to be the remains of « Phoenician galley. 
If this appropriation be just, there, is no 
longer room to doubt that foe bold naviga¬ 
tors of Tyre had reached 1 foe south point of 
Africa: and if they actually gained that 
point, wc may infer that they navigated also 
the eastern ocean. 

Indian iVitd An. —Gen. Sit D. Ochterlo- 
py lately despatched, as a present from the 
Nawab of Bhawulpoor to Govemor.general 
the Marquis of Hastings, a beautiful wild 
a«s, of that species called by foe natives Gor 
Khur. This elegant creature is described 
as being eleven (ft twelve hands high, of a 
beautiful light fawn or cream colour, with 
long ears, and large blade eyes.' In dispo¬ 
sition it is untractable, and in this, as Well 
as in every other respect, excepting foe 
colour, resembles foe zebra. It is said to 
be a complete model of strength, beauty, 
and agility— Asiatic Mirror. 

Cheap Mode of preserving Anatomical 
Freparations.— It has been usual to em¬ 


ploy, for this purpose, spirit of wine, some¬ 
what above proof, and which costs 18s. or 
20s. per gallon. It has been ascertained 
by Mr Cooke of London, that a saturated 
solution of muriate of soda (common salt) 
answers the purpose equally well; and this 
solution (about three pounds of salt to the 
gallon) does not cost above lOd. per gallon. 
Mr Cooke has received from the Society 
of Arts, for this discovery, the Society’s 
silver medal. 

Strata Hopes Conductors of Electricity. . 
—M. M. Capestolle s a French professor of 
chemistry, affirms, that a rope of straw will 
form an excellent conductor for lightning, 
and supply the place of metallic conductors. 

Comets _It has been ascertained that one 

and the same comet returned to our system in 
1786,1795, 1801, 1805, and 1818-19. It 
appears never to range beyond the orbit of 
Jupiter. Its short period of little more than 
three years and a quarter, and its mean 
distance from the sun, which is not much 
greater than twice that of the earth. It 
crosses the orbit of the cartJi more than 60 
times in a century. 

Distant Visibility of Mountains.—Mr 
Morier, in his Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople, says, that the mountain 
Tcmawhend is visible at the distance of 100 
miles. Sir William Jones saw the Hima¬ 
laya mountains from Raugalpore, a dis¬ 
tance of 244 miles. Bruce saw Mount 
Ararat from Derbhend, a distance of 240 
British miles. 

Dr £. D. ClaTkc informs us, that when 
standing on the shore of the Hellespont, 
at Sigeum, in the evening, and looking 
towards the Archipelago, lie plainly dis¬ 
cerned Mount Athos, called by the pea¬ 
sants, who were with him, Agionorus, the 
Holy Mountain ; its triple summit ap¬ 
pearing so distinctly to the eye, that he 
was enabled to make a drawing of it. “ The 
distance,” says he, “ at which I viewed it 
could not be less than a hundred English 
miles: according to D’Anville, it is about 
30 leagues from shore to shore; and the 
summit of the mountain is at some distance 
from foe coast.” 

The greatest distance at which places have 
been seen within tiie scope of our own ob¬ 
servations, is as follows: 

Mih'-. 

Pic of Tcheriffe, from a ship’s deck - 115 
Golden Mpunt, ditto - - 93 

Pulo Pera, from the top of Pinang - 75 

Pino Pinang, from a ship’s deck - 53 

The Ghaut at the bock of Tcllichcry - 91 
Ditto at Cape Comorin - - 73 

Adam's Peak, on Ceylon 95 

These, perhaps, arc not the greatest dis¬ 
tances that these lands can be seen ; but it 
may be useful to state, that »U these distan¬ 
ces were ascertained by the log; when run. 
ning for them in }i direct line ; ami that tin ir 
heights were also pretty nearly found at the 
same time. 
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North American Hot Springt —The 
Hot Springs of Ounchitta, which have 
been known for many years, are situa¬ 
ted on a stream called Hot-spring Creek, 
which falls into the Waslnta,w river, eight 
miles below. They lie fifty miles south of 
the Arkansaw river, in Clark county, ter¬ 
ritory of Arkansaw, (lately Missouri), and 
six miles west of the road from Cadron to 
Mount Prairie on Red River.—-The ap¬ 
proach to the spring lies up the valley of 
the creek. On the right of the valley rises 
the hot mountain, with the springs issuing 
at its foot; on the left, the cold mountain, 
winch is little more than a confused md 
mighty pile of stones. The hot mountain is 
about 300 feet high, rising quite steep, and 


presenting occasionally ledges of rocks; 
it terminates above in a confused mass of 
broken rocks. The steep and otherwise 
sterile sides arc covered with a luxuriant 
growth ot vines. The valley between this 
and the cold mountain is about fifty yafds 
wide—The springs issue at the foot of the 
hot mountain at an elevation of about ten 
feet above the level of the creek; they are 
very numerous all along the hill-side, and 
the wji ., which runs in copious streams, is 
quite hot; it will scald the hand and boil 
an egg hard in ten minutes. Its tempera¬ 
ture is considered that of boiling water, but 
Dr Andrews, of lied Itiver, thinks it is not 
abovo 200 0 Fahr. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


* 


Marcian Colonna, a Poem in three parts, 
to which will be added. Dramatic Sketches, 
and other Poems, by Harry Cornwall; will 
shortly be published. 

Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek, 
with the Comments and Illustrations of 
Wicland and others ; by the Rev. W. Tookc, 
V R.S. in two octavo volumes. 

Travels in England, Wales, and Scot¬ 
land ; by Dr Spiker, Librarian to the King 
of Prussia, translated from the German. 

A Biographical Memoir of the late Ar¬ 
thur Young, Ksq. ; by Dr Paris. 

In the press, Lochiel, or the field of Cul- 
loden, a novel. 

' The London edition of the Travels of 
Prince Maximilian of Neiweid. 

Tales of the Priory ; by Mrs Iloffland, 
in three volumes. 

Shortly will be published, Tabella Gha¬ 
na. the Bill of Fare, a Latin Poem, with 
Notes, Ac. relating to Gastronomy and the 
Art of Cookfty. 

Sketraies of “ Country Folk by the au¬ 
thor of the Hermit in London. 

Mr Fraser’s Travels in the Heinala 
Mountains are nearly ready lor publica¬ 
tion. 

Stories Founded on Facts; by Mrs Grant 
of Croydon, author of “ Sketches of Lift 
and Manners,” and “ Delineations of Scen¬ 
ery, &c.” 12nio. 

The Literary and Political Life of Au¬ 
gustus Von Kotzebue, translated from the 
German. 12mo 

Ancient Spanish Romances, relating to 
the twelve Peers ot France, mentioned in Don 
Quixote, with English metrical Versions ; 
by Thomas Rodd, preceded by the History 
of Charles the Great and Orlando, translat¬ 
ed from the Latin of Spunheim. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Vo l,. VII. 


F.l Teatro Kspanol Modcrno, Vol. I. 
containing 5 plays, with a Portrait of the 
Author. 

Preparing for publication, a Grammar of 
the Arabie Language; by James Grey 
Jackson, Esq. 

Russian Tarif, for 1820, containing all 
the Duties of the Russian Empire. 8vo. 

Sir Warbcek of Wolfsteen ; a novel, in 
two volumes ; by Miss Holford. 

The Welsh Non-Conformists’ Memorial, 
or Cambro-British Biography, containing 
Sketches of Vavasor Powell, and other 
founders of the Dissenting Interest in Wales*; 
by the Rev. Dr Evans. 

Preparing for the press, a work on Early 
Education ; by Miss Appleton. 

A System of Education, intended for 
the King of Rome, and other Princes of the 
blood of France, drawn up by the Imperial 
Council of State, under the personal super¬ 
intendence of the Emperor Napoleon. 

A volume of Selections from the Athe¬ 
nian Oracle. 

A Poem on the accession of his Majesty; 
by the Rev. S. I.. Beiguer. 

A New and Improved Edition of Erdes- 
wicke’s Survey of Staffordsliire, by die Rev, 
T. Harwood. 

A New Edition of Allen's Orthographi¬ 
cal Exercises. 

Nearly ready, a New and Improved E. 
dition of Santagnello’s Italian Grammar. 

A Greek and English Lexicon, founded 
on the Greek and German Dictionary of 
Schneider; by die Rev. J. R. Fishlake, 
A.M. Fellow of Wadhain College, Ox. 
ford. 

Preparing for the press, by the Rev. 
John Davies of Kcw, Historical Prologues; 
or. a Verified Chronology of Events, from 
the conquest to die death of George III, 

2 E 
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In the press, an Introduction to the Li- 
tcrary and Kcclcsiastieal History of the 
Holy Scriptures ; by the Rev. James 
Townley, in three octavo volumes with 
plates. 

An edition of the whole of Mr Words¬ 
worth’s Miscellaneous l’oems, in 4 vols 
foolscap 8vo. 

A Treatise on Nervous Disorders; by Mr 
G. R. Rowe of Haverhill, Suffolk. 

Tales of Imagination, in 3 vols ; by the 
author of the Bachelor and Married Man. 

A new edition of Dr Drake’s Literary 
Hours, in 3 vols, post 8>oI 

Rhymes on the Road; by a Travelling 
Member of the Pocoa durante Society, ex¬ 
tracted from his journal, by Thomas Brown, 
the younger, author of the Fudge Family, 
Ac. 

A Memoir of his late Majesty and the 
Duke of Kent; by -Mr T. Williams. 

In the press, Christian Union, without 
the Abuses of Popery, by Samuel Wix, 
A. M. F. R. and S. A. 

A Geological Map of England, to be ac¬ 
companied by a Memoir ; by G. B- (ireen¬ 
ough, Esq. 

Dialogues, Moral and Religious, intend¬ 
ed chiefly for the domestic, use of young per¬ 
sons, in the middle ranks of life. 

A Second Volume of the Transactions 
of the Liteiary Society of Bombay. 

Principles of Education, intellw tual, mo¬ 
ral, and physical, in an octavo volume ; by 
Dr Lant Carpenter. 

Seasonable Advice to Youth on the Study 
of the Scriptures; by the ( Rev. F.A. Cox. 

The Prophecy of Dante, a Poem ; by the 
Rt. lion. Lord Byron. 8vo. 

Ricciarda, Tragcdia, di Ugo Foscolo. 
8vo. 

A Narrative of the Operations and Re¬ 
cent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in K- 
gypt and Nubia; and of a Journey to the 
Coast of the Red Sea, in search of the an¬ 
cient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon ; by G. Belzoni, accom¬ 
panied by Plates, Plans, Views, Ac. of the 
newly discovered Places, Ac. Ac. 4to. 

Advice to Julia, &c. foolscap ftvo. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai, viz. 
1. a Journey from Aleppo to Damascus 2. 
A Tour in the District of Mount Libanus 
and Antilibanas. 3. A Tour in the Hau- 
ran. 4. A Second Tour in Haur&n. 5. 

EDI NR 

The second volume of Mr Hogg’s Ja¬ 
cobite Relics is now in the press. 

An Arabic Vocabulary kpa Index for Rich¬ 
ardson’s Arabic Grammar; in which the 
words are explained according to the Parts 
of Speech, and the Derivatives are traced to 
their originals in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac languages; with Tables of Oriental 
Alphabets, Points, and Affixes; by James 
JJoble, Teacher of Languages in Edinburgh. 

4 


Xew Vuhlirutions. CMay 

A Journey from Damascus, through Ara- 
bia-Pctnra, and the Desert El Ty, to Cairo. 
6. A Tour in the Peninsida of Mount Si¬ 
nai ; by the late John Lewis Burkhardt, 
with Maps, Ac. 4to. 

Italy and its Inhabitants, in the years 
1816 and 1817. With a View of the Man¬ 
ners, Customs, Theatres, Literature, and 
the Fine Arts, with some Notice of its va¬ 
rious Dialects; by James A. GaM'e, of 
Geneva. 2 vols 8vo. 

The Narrative of a Chinese Embassy, 
from the Etnperor of China, Kang Ily, to 
the Khan of Tourgouth Tartars, seated on 
the Banks of the Volga, in the years 1712, 
13, and 14; by the Chinese Ambassador, 
and published by the Emperor’s authority, 
at Pekin, translated from the original Chi¬ 
nese, and accompanied by an Appendix of 
Miscellaneous Translations from the same 
Language, consisting of Extracts from the 
Pekin Gazette, an Abstract of a Chinese 
Novel. Argument of a Chinese Play, Ac. 
by Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. 
I..L.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 

The Second Part (No XL.) whiih com¬ 
pletes tile Index to the First 19 volumes of 
the Quarterly Review, will be published 
with No XLV. at the end of the Month. 

fn the press, and shortly will be pub¬ 
lished, T. and G. Underwood’s Improved 
Catalogue of Books, in Anatomy, Medicine, 
Surgery, Midwifery, Chemist)y. Botany, 
Matcriu Medina, Veterinary Art, Ac. Ac.; 
with a Table of Contents, methodically av- 
i anged. To which are added. Tables of the 
Pay of the Medical Department of the 
Army, Navy, and East India Company’s 
Service ; and a complete list of the eliiter- 
ent Lectures delivered in London, with 
their Terms, Hours of Attendance. Ac. 

I )r A. P. Wilson Philip has in the Press, 
in one volume Hvo., a New Edition of bin 
Treatise on Symptomatic Fevers, which, 
with the New Edition of his Treatise on 
Simple and Eruptive Fevers, just publish¬ 
ed, will comprehend all Fevers, and all 
Diseases attended with Fever. 

On the 1.5th of May will Jjie published, 
Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus; ob a Re¬ 
ply to the Notice of the New GieSk The¬ 
saurus, inserted in No. XI .IV of the Quar¬ 
terly Review; by E. 11. Barker, O. T. N. 
Dedicated to the Right Honourable Earl 
Spencer. 


UGH. 

This Work, like Sir William Jones’ In. 
dex to his Persian Grammar, is intended, 
by explaining all the difficulties which oc¬ 
cur in translating the numerous extracts 
from Arabic authors found in Mr Richard¬ 
son’s Grammar, to facilitate the study of 
the Oriental Languages, which are so in¬ 
teresting in themselves, especially the Ara¬ 
bic, from the great stores of literature that 
are contained in them, whilst front theic 
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close connection .with the Hebrew, they 
must always contribute highly to the pro¬ 
per interpretation of the Original' Scrip¬ 
tures. By giving, also, full English ex¬ 
planations of every Arabic word that occurs 
in the Grammar, tracing it at the same time, 
if derivative, to the Hebrew, Chaldee, or 
Syriac, in which the Root of it is to be found, 
the trouble of having recourse to large dic¬ 
tionaries is rendered unnecessary, till the 
Student has made some progress in the 
elements of the language; and an interest¬ 
ing field of Philological research is likewise 
opened up to his view, m the very intimate 
relation which subsists between the Arabic, 
the Persic, and the other Oriental dialects, 
of which the Hebrew forms the original 
and fundamental language. This intimate 
relation will be clearly seen in this Voca¬ 
bulary, which contains nearly 1 tit >11 Am. 
hie •words, and of these searcAij h'.\ llwu 
1200 are plainly traced to their originals in 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac lan¬ 
guages. The engraved Table of Alphabets, 
intended to form the fi ontispiece of the Work, 
will also exhibit distinctly, at one view, the 
affinity between the Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Ethiupic, Syriac, Aiabic, and Persic Alpha¬ 
bets, with the value of the letters employed 
in them to represent numbers. The Work 
will be elegantly printed on fine paper in 
Quarto, to bind up with Mr Richardson’s 
Grammar, to which it is intended to form 
a sequel. Priec 10s. fid. in boards. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished in 4to., illustrated by a large Geo¬ 
logical Map, and necessary Engravings, 
Gcologica Iliallnndica, bung a Memoir on 
the distribution of the Hocks of Shetland ; 
to which is prefixed, an Essay oil Stratifi¬ 
cation ; by S. 1 libbert, M.D. 

Spei dily will be published, the importance 
of Civil Government to Society; and the 
duty of ( hristians in regard to n ; a Sermon, 
preached in St John's ('lunch, on Sabbath, 
tiie :50th April; byT liomas ( hairnets, I). 11. 
Minister of St John’s ( hutch, Glasgow, 
SjHtedilv will be publish* d, I’ait 1. of 
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Sacred Harmony, for the use of St George’* 
Church, being a collection of Psalm and 
Ilymn 'linns, suited to Congregational 
Singing, and adapted to all the various 
Metres of our National Church Psalmody. 
This collection will contain about one, hun¬ 
dred andJm ty-jivr tunes; of these twenty- 
six art original, the- rest are selected from 
the most approved authors, and to all of 
them great care has been taken to procure 
the most correct and pleasing harmonics. 
There are added six Sanctus’s, six Doxolo- 
gies, two Dismissions, and two Anthems, 
mo it of which pieces have never before been 
published, while several of them have been 
composed expressly for this Work. The 
whole of the Music (with two or three ex¬ 
ceptions) is arranged for four voices; it has 
also the advantage of being set for the Organ 
or Piano Forte, and in a great number of 
instances, the index of the tunes is accom¬ 
panied with a reference to those portions of 
Psalms and paraphrases to which their seve¬ 
ral strains are best adapted. Besides its 
other advantages, this work is recommended 
by i(s extraordinary cheapness, the price 
being to Subscribers, fis. fid., and to Non- 
Subscribers, 8s. 6d. Subscriptions arc re¬ 
ceived by Mr Purdie, Prince s Street, and 
all the otiier Music-Sellers in town. 

Peter Faultless to his brother Simon, 
Talcs of Night m Rhyme, and other 
Poems; by the Author of “ Night,” in one 
volume, foolscap 8vo. 

Proposals have been issued, for publish¬ 
ing by subscription, a Translation and Ex¬ 
planation of the principal Technical Terms 
and Phrases used in Mr Erskine’s Institute 
of the Law ot Scotland, in the order of the 
Rooks, Titles, and Sections; together with 
the Latin Maxims in Law most m use; by 
Peter llalkerstone, A.M. S.S.C. Soe. extra, 
rcg. phys. Hoc., Autlnn of the Compendium 
ot the Faculty Collection of Decisions, and 
Continuation thereof. 

In the press. Sermons; by Ministers of 
the General As'Ouute Synod, in 2 vols, 
J2mo. 
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AOTttt’ltl.Tf Hi:. 

A View of tile Agriculture, Manufac¬ 
tures, Statistics, and State of Society of Ger¬ 
many, and Parts of Holland and France ; 
by W. Jacob, Esq. F.H.S. 4to. £l, 15s. 

IlIUMOflRAPHY. 

Booscy’s Bithliothera, Rara, et Curiosa; 
or, a Catalogue of a highly curious and in¬ 
teresting collection of books lately formed on 
the continent. Is. fid. 

T. and H. Rodd’s Catalogue of Eng¬ 
lish and Foreign Rooks for 1820. Part 


A General Catalogue of Old Books for 
the year 1820, containing the Classes of 
Auctoics Classici, Gr. et. l.at. Dictionaries, 
Grammars, and Bibliography, all Lan¬ 
guages ; Coins, Menials, Geras, Emblems, 
See. all Languages. To be sold at the af¬ 
fixed prices, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-row. 
nror.RAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mrs Joanna Turner, 12mo. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Luis de Cnmoens ; by T. Adamson, F S.A, 
8vo. £ 1, Is, 
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Georgian*; or. Anecdotes of King George 
III., by Ingram Cobbin, A. M. 18mo. 
2s. fid. 

Memoirs of the Rev. S. J. Mills, late 
Missionary of the United States; by G. 
Spring, 10. D. 12mo. 4 s. 

Select Biography, No. I., containing the 
life of Hugh Latimer, with a portrait, 18mo. 
2s. fid. 

Galt’s Life and Studies of Benjamin 
West, Esq. Part II. and last. 7s. 

Memoirs of the late R. L. Edgeworth, 
Esq. begun by himself, and finished by his 
daughter, Maria Edgeworth, plates, 8vo. 2 
vols. £l, 10s. 

BOTANY. 

Rosjarum Monographia ; or, a Botanical 
History of Roses, with 19 plates, 16s. co¬ 
loured 21s. 

CLASSICS. 

The .Ends of Virgil; translated by 
Charles Symmons, D. 1). 2d edition, 8vo. 
2 vols. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated 
by T. Mitchell, A. M. 8vo. 15s. 

Anacrcontis Carmina qu;e extant; cuca. 
A. Brumek, 12mo. 6s. 

The Andrian of Terence, translated into 
English verse, by W. R. Goodluck, junior, 
12mo. 7s. 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil ; 
partly original, and partly altered from 
JUryden and Pitt; by T. Ring, 8vo, 2 vols. 
£2, 2s. 

Excepta e Poctis Gratis in usum Invcn- 
tutis, cur.'i M. Hodge, pars prima, 8vo. 
10s. fid. 

DRAMA. 

Vol. 11. containing Plays by Calderon dc 
la Barca, £ 1. 

Henri Quatre; or, Paris in the Olden 
Time; by Thomas Morton, Esq. 2s. fid. 

Spanish Dramatic Literature.—El Teatro 
Espanol; Con Notas Criticas y Explana- 
torias—Volume I. containing 7 plays by 
Lope de Vega and Cervantes., Price £l, in 

boards.-Volume II. containing 5 plays 

by Calderon de la Barca; with a portrait 
of the Author. Price £l , in boards. 

EDUCATION. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which 
the Primary Rules are interspersed with a 
variety of biographical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Information; by Richard 
Chambers. A new edition, revised and en¬ 
larged, Price 2s. neatly bound. 

The Algebraists’ Assistant; by James 
Hama, Teacher of the Mathematics. 

Hamonieres, Frqnch and English Dic¬ 
tionary, 18mo. 8s. 

The Mercantile Letter-writer; or, Com. 
mercial Correspondent; for the use of Com¬ 
mercial Schools; by James Morrison, Ac¬ 
countant, 12mo. 

An Introduction to Modern History, from 
the Birth of Christ, to the present time; 
by the Rev. T, Hort, 18nao, 2 vols. 
10s. fid. 


A third edition of Virgil, with English 
Notes; by Mr Valpy. 

Letters from a Mother to her daughter, 
after going to school; by Mrs J. A. Sar- 
gunt, 18mo. 3s, 

Juvenal and Persius; containing Ru- 
perti’s and Ku-nig’s Text, Delphin Notes, 
and without the Ordo. Pr. 8s. 8vo. bound, 
for schools. 

The Nature and Genius of the German 
Language Displayed, in a more extended 
Review of its Grammatical Forms than is 
to be found in any Grammar extant; and 
elucidated by Quotations from the best 
Authors ; by D. Boilcau. 

La Pronunciation Angloise rendue fa¬ 
cile par Analogic, avec les sons Francois, 
d’apres le Systeme Francois, d’apres le Sys¬ 
tem e de Walker, avec dcs Tableaux lies 
Themes sur un Plan entierement nouveau; 
a l’Usage dcs Etrangers. Par John Daven¬ 
port, Maitre de Langues, l8mo. 4s. 

Maillard’s Complete Treatise on the Pre¬ 
sent and Past Participles of the French 
Language, containing Rules hitherto unex¬ 
plained, with Examples, followed by an 
Analysis. 3s. fid. 

Chefs-d’oeuvre of French Literature; con¬ 
sisting of interesting Extracts from the clas¬ 
sic French writers, in prose and verse, with 
biographical and critical Remarks on the 
Authors and their Works. Very beauti¬ 
fully printed, in two handsome volumes, in 
8vo. price £l f 4s. A few copies to lie had 
superbly printed and hot-pressed, in royal 
8vo. Price AT, 1 Os. 

Nouveau Hcceuil de Contes et Anecdotes, 
Francois-1talien, 12mo. (X in boards.— 
The above work has been carefully revised, 
by an 1 lalian master of great celebrity. 

FINE ARTS. 

A New Series of Twenty-one Plates to 
illustrate Lord Byron’s Works. Engraved 
by Charles Heath, from Drawings by H. 
Westall, R.A. With a Portrait, engraved 
by Armstrong, from the original Picture, 
by T. Phillips, R.A. In 4to, 413, 3.; 8vo, 
£2, 2s. ; and foolscap Hvo, ill, 10s. 

Picturesque Illustrations of Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video, from Drawings by K. K. 
Vidal. No I. 12s. On Atlas paper, 
21s. 

Historical and Characteristic Tour of the 
Rhine. With 25 coloured Plates. Royal 
4to. £i, is. 

Illustrations of Ivanhoc; Engraved by 
Charles Heath, from Drawings by It. West- 
all, R.A. 8vo. His. Proofs, 4to, 25s. 

Italian Scenery. By T. E. Batty. Hvo. 
£6, Os. 

Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of 
Pola in Istria; consisting of 14 highly fin¬ 
ished KngravingB, from Drawings by T. 
Allason, Architect. Folio. £3, 15s. 

Views at Hastings, and in its Vicinity ; 
from splendid Drawings. By T. M. \V. 
Turner, R.A. Part I. Folio. £% 

The Practice of Drawing and Painting 
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Landscape from Nature, in Water Colours, 
exemplified in a series of Instructions; by 
Francis Nicholson. 4to. £1, Is. 

A Picturesque Tour of the English 
Lakes; to be illustrated with 48 Coloured 
Views. By J. H- Fielding and J. Malton. 
In If monthly parts. No. 1. 

HISTO'lY. 

The History of Greenland; by David 
Crantz. 8vo. 2 vols. New Edition. XT, 
Is. 

I. AW. 

The Trial of Henry Hunt and Nine 
Others, for a Conspiracy to overturn the 
Government. 5s. 6d. 

Election Acts. By T. Dirney. 8vo. XT, 
Is. 

A Practical Guide to the Quarter Ses¬ 
sions, and other Sessions of the Peace; 
adapted for the use of Youn£ Magistrates 
and Professional Gentlemen, at the com¬ 
mencement of their practice; by Win. 
Dickinson, Esq., Barrister at I.aw, and one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. In 
one large volume Bvo. XT, 4$. 

A Treatise on the Homan Dutch Law, 
by M. Leuwen. 8vo. £2, 2s. 

The Daya-Crama-Sangraha ; an original 
Treatise on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 
Translated from the Sanskrit; by P. M. 
Wynch, Esq. To which is added, The Ori¬ 
ginal YVork in Sanskrit. Royal 4to. XI, 
Is. 

MEDICINE. 

Lectures on the Natural History and 
Management of the Teeth; by L. S. Pann- 
ley. bvo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Operation for the For¬ 
mation of an Artificial Pupil. By G. J. 
Guthrie. Bvo. 7s. 

Medical Hints; designed for the use of 
Clergymen and Others, in places where pro¬ 
fessional advice cannot be immediately pro¬ 
cured. By a Medical Practitioner retired 
from business. Ifmo. 2s. (id. 

A Treatise on Rickets ; containing a New 
Theory of this Disease, and of Ossification 
in general; l>y G. II. Weathcrhead, M.D. 

MISCELLANIES, 

A Panorama of the Progress of Human 
Life, fashionably displayed; Illustrating 
Shakspeare’s Seven Ages. By the Author 
of. Going to Epsom Races. 15 Feet long. 
21s. in cases. 

Winter Nights. By Nathan Drake, M.D. 
2 vols Bvo 18s. 

The Hermit in London* Vols 4th anil 
5 tli. 12s. 

Annals of the Fine Arts. No XVI. 6s. 

Retrospective Review. No II. '6s. 

Classical Journal. No XL.I., 6s. 

The Percy Anecdotes. Part V. 2s. 6d. 

A Picture of the Fancy going to a Fight 
at Moulsey Hurst, 11 feet in length, 14s. 
plain, or £T coloured. Neatly done up in 
a Box for the pocket. 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilk¬ 
ins, a Cornish man. A new edition. l?mo. 
10«. 6d. 


The Pamphleteer. No XXXI. 6s. 6d. 

Motives for an Inquiry into the Present 
Distresses, addressed to Members of both 
Houses of Parliament; showing, that tile 
artificial high price of Corn occasions a much 
greater Pressure than the whole Amount of 
the Taxes. 

The Gaming Calendar, with Annals of 
Gaming: by Seymour Harcourt, Esq. 
12tno. 

NOVELS. 

Isabu, a Tale; by Charles Lloyd, 12mo, 
10s. 

De Clifford ; or. Passion more powerful 
than Reason. 4 vols 12mo. XT, 2s. 

The Astrologer; or, the Eve of St Se¬ 
bastian ; by J. M. H. Holes, Esq. 3 vols. 

POETftY. 

The River Duddon ; a Series of Sonnets, 
Vaudracour, and Julia, with other Poems; 
by William Wordsworth. Hvo. 12s. 

Dr Syntax; No. V. YTd. II. 2s. 6d. 
(Ackermann.) 

The Renegade; with other Poems, by 
Nath. Hollingsworth. 5s. 

Original Poems; Pathetic, Legendary, 
and Moral; by R. Bennett. 4s. 6d. 

Slavery; a Poem ; by L. Smyth, Esq. 
R. N. 4s. 

Trivial Poems and Triolets; by Patrick 
Carey, 1651. Edited from an Original 
M.S. with a Preface, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 4to. I8s>. 

Fables of La Fontaine. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Stanzas to the Memory of the late King; 
by Mrs Hemans. 8vo. Is. fid. 

POLI l ICAl. ECONOMY. 

Principles of Political Economy Con¬ 
sidered, with a View to their Practical Ap¬ 
plication ; by the Rev. T. R. Malthus, A. M. 
Hvo. 18s. , 

A Treatise on the Practical Means of 
employing ^hc Poor, in cultivating and 
manufacturing Articles of British Growth ; 
by W. Salisbury. 2s. 

On the Causes of the depreciation of 
Agricultural Labour, with suggestions on 
its Remedy ; by John Barton. 8vo» 4s. 

Relief of the Poor. Is. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to the Earl of Harrowby, on 
the discovery of the late Atrocious Conspi¬ 
racy. Hvo. Is. 

Further Observations on the Practicabili¬ 
ty and Expediency of Liquidating the Pub¬ 
lic Debt of die United Kingdom; by R. 
Headifield, Gent. 5s. 

The Parliamentary History of England ; 
VoL XXXVI. 8vo. XT: 11: 6. 

THEOLOGY. 

Biblical Criticism on the Books of the 
Old Testament, and Translations of Sacred 
Songs, with Notes, Critical and Explana¬ 
tory; by Sam. Horsley, L. L. D. F. R. S. 
late BiTiop of St Asaph. 8vo. 4 vols 
X?, 2s. 

A Letter to the King, with an exact 
copy of sixty-one Notes, from an edition of 
the Denny Bible, published in ISIW. 2s (id. 
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Evidences of Christianity, stated to an 
Ingenious Mind, doubtful of its Authority; 
by the llev. Janies Bean, M. A. one of 
the Librarians of the Britisli Museum. 
8vo. Is. 

Pious Memorials ; or, the Powers of Re¬ 
ligion upon the Mind in Sickness, and at 
Death; new edition. By the llev. George 
Burder. Hvo. 10s. (id. 

Thoughts on Death, Sickness, and the 
I.oss of Friends; selected from Various 
Writers. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Horn.- Honiiieticic, or above 12G0 Dis¬ 
courses (in the form of Skeletons) on the 
Scriptures; by the Rev. C. Simeon, M. A. 
11 vols demy. Hvo. 10s. fid. each. 

The Enthusiasm of the Methodists and 
Papists considered; by Bishop Lavington. 
With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix ; 
by the liev. II. Polwhelc. Hvo. XI, Is. 
boards, in one large vol. 

'This is a reprint from the scarce Edition 
now selling tor a very high price. The 
Author’s principal design is to draw a Com¬ 
parison, by way of caution to all Protestants, 
between the wild and pernicious enthusiasms 
of some of the most eminent Saints in the 
Popish Communion, and those of the Me¬ 
thodists in our country; which latter he 
calls n set of pretended reformers, ani¬ 
mated by an enthusiastic and fanatical 
spirit. 

A Series of Important Fact.-, demonstrat¬ 
ing the truth of the Christian Religion, 
drawn from the Writings of its Friends 
and Enemies in the first and second centu¬ 
ries ; by John Jones, L.L.D. author of a 
Greek Grammar, Ac. Ac. 

TOVOt.RAI’IIY. 

An Account of the Ancient and Mo¬ 


dern State of the City of Lichfield. 8vo. 

5s. 

The History and Topography of the 
Parish of Sheffield, in the County of York; 
by Jos. Hunter. 4to. X‘4,4s. 

History and Antiquities of the Metropo¬ 
litan Church at York; by John Britton. 
With 35 plates 4to. £3, 15s. 

A Picture of Margate ; being a complete 
description of that place, and of the In¬ 
teresting Objects in its Vicinity; by W. C. 
Cullen, Esq. With 20 plates, 8vo. 9s. 

A Guide to all the Watering and Sea- 
Bathiug Places; an entirely new edition, with 
100 new engravings. 16s. 

Leigh’s New Atlas of England and 
Wales, consisting of fifty-five maps of the 
Counties, and a General Map, with a com¬ 
plete Index of the Towns, Counties, Seats, 
Ac. 18mo. f2s. coloured, 16s. 

History and Antiquities of Evesham; 
by E. J. Budge, Esq. M. A. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Various Countries of the East; 
being u continuation of Memoirs relating to 
European and Asiatic Turkey ; containing 
the last Travels of the late Mr Browne. 
With a Biographical Memoir, Ac. Edited 
by Robert Walpole, M. A. With plates. 
•1 to. Xj, .Is". 

Narrative of a Journey into Persia, 
and residence at Teheran, Ac.; from the 
French of M. Tancoigne. With a map and 
plate. 8vo. 12s. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
containing Mollien’s Travels in Africa; 
with a map and engravings, 3s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of Modern Voyages 
and Travels; by the llev. T. ( lark. VoJ. 
II. comprising a complete Tour of Asia. 8s. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada, 
in 1819; by James Strachan. 

•,* This Work contains every kind of 
information which an - Emigrant can desire 
to obtain, derived from authentic sources 
inaccessible to former travellers, vi/.—the 
civil and religious state of the Province, 
Climate, Soil, and Agriculture, Ac. with 
remarks on Mr Iinkbeck’s settlcmmt in the 
Illinois, and his statem- rts impartially con¬ 
sidered ; to which i» aiMul, a Brief Account 
of Mr Gourlay’s proceedings as a Reformer 
in Upper Canada: the whole being care¬ 
fully drawn up from materials furnished by 
the Author’s brother, who has been twenty 
years resident in the country, and a mem¬ 
ber of the Government. bvo. 6s. 6<l, 

Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, or Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Litera¬ 
ture ; conducted by David Brewster, L.L.D. 
F.R.S., London and Edinburgh, Ac. Ac. 
Vol. XIV. Part I. XX, R 
Edinburgli Christian Instructor, No 
CXVIII. for May HVO. H fid. 


The Christian duty of submission to Civil 
Government, a Sermon, preached in George 
Street Chapel, Glasgow, April 16, 1K20; 
by Ralph Ward law, D.f). Hvo. Is. 6d. 

Proposal for establishing tn Edinburgh, 
and other Towns, a newly improved Ap¬ 
paratus for the application of tile Vapour 
of Water, Sulphur, and other Medicinal 
substances, for the cure of Rheumatism, 
and Diseases of the Skin, with a paper on 
the subject, containing important informa¬ 
tion on the efficacy of (lie practice. Hvo. 2.s. 

Observations on the Study of the Cavil 
Law; b, David Irving, L.L.D. Hvo. 2s. (id. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, NoXVIII. 
2- oil. 

Lately was published, a continuation of 
the Compendium, or General Abridgment 
of the Faculty Collection of Decisions of the 
Lords of Council and Session, from No¬ 
vember 1817, to November 1818; com¬ 
prehending the last volume of Decisions 
published in December 1819, with a list of 
the Subjects, or General Tiller.—Alphabe- 
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tical Index of the Names of the Parties— 
The judgments of the House of Lords, pro¬ 
nounced in the year 1818, with a Com- 
pend of the Decisions as applicable thereto. 
An abridged Table of the judgments of the 
House of Lords, from 4th February 17.52, 
to November 1818, with an explanatory 
Note in reference t>, the Compendium; 
by Peter Halkerstonc, A.M.S.S.C. Soe. ex¬ 
tra. reg. phys. Soe., Author of the Com¬ 
pendium of the Faculty collection of De¬ 
cisions. 

The Works of Mary Brunton, containing 
Memoirs of her Life, Emmeline, Self Con¬ 
trol, and Discipline, 7 vols, post vo. 
£2, 18s. fid. 

An Historical and Authentic Account of 
the Ancient and Noble Family of Keith, 
Earl Marischal of Scotland, Ac. &c.; by 
P. Buchan, 12md. 3s. 

Buchanan of Auchmar’s Account of An¬ 
cient Scottish Surnames, ivilh History of 
the Buchanans; a new edition in Svo, with 
additions, and frontispiece by Stewart, pi ice 
10s. fid. boards.—Only 200 copies printed 
to be sold separately. 

John Wylie be Co’s Catalogue of Books 
for 1820; consisting of Classical and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Literature, price Is. 


A Collection of Tracts, relating to the 
History, Antiquities, and Literature of 
Scotland, neatly printed in 4 vols 12mo, 
Xl, 4s. boards—A few large paper copies 
arc thrown off on royal 12mo, X2, 8s. 
boards.—The above work being reprints of 
Tracts, many of which are hardly attainable, 
from their extreme rarity, and consequent 
high price, together with several Original 
Pieces from MS., was undertaken by the 
Publi; '\s, in the hope that, as a whole, 
the Work might tend to elucidate many 
obscurities in Scottish History. 

A Letter to his Grace the Duke of Ha¬ 
milton and Brandon, Lord Lieutenant of 
Lanarkshire. Detailing the events of the 
late Rebellion in the West of Scotland; 
with observations on the present alarm¬ 
ing state of that and other parts of the Em¬ 
pire ; by a British Subject. 2d Edition. 

The Religious Education of their Chil¬ 
dren, the indispensible duty of Parents ; a 
Sermon, delivered before the Governors of 
Wilson’s Charity, the Patrons of Hutchc- 
shn’s Hospital, and the Managers of the 
other Charitable Institutions of Glasgow, 
and published at their request; by William 
Muir, D.D., Minister of St George’s church, 
Glasgow. Is. fid. 


jXew Fori ign Works Imported hy Trent tel and Wart;:, Soho St/nurr, London . 


Voyac.K Piftorcsquc de la Grecc; par 
Choiseul-Goutlit-r, Tom, II. l’artie II. en 
folio. Xl, IDs. 

Histoirc Littfraire de la France, Tom. 
XV. in 4to. XL 11s. fid. 

Lett res sur quolques Cantons de la 
Suisse, 8vo. 12s. 

Abel-Reinusat, Recherches sur les Lain- 
gues Tartares, Tom. I. in 4to. t‘2, 2s. 

De Pradt, De la Revolution actuclle de 
1’ Kspagne, Svo. 7s. fid. 

Memories ct Dissertations sur les anti- 
quiti\s nationales et etrangeres, publics par 
la Sociftf lloyale des Antiquaircs de France, 
Tom. II. 8vo. 14s. 

Matter, Essai historique sur l’ccole 
•V Alexandrie, et Coup d’oeil compuratif sur 
la liueratuje Grecque, depuia le temps 


d’ Alexandre le Grand jusqu'.i celui d* 
Alexandre Severe, 2 vols. 8vo. Ifi. 

Garat, Memories historiques sur la viede 
M. Suard, sur ses cents, et sur le dix- 
huitiemc Siecle, 2 vols. Svo. Xl, Is. 

Marie Stuart, Tragedic de Selullcr; pub- 
life par M. Delatouche, Svo. fis. 

-par Le Brun, 8vo. 5s. 

Collection des Memoires rclatifs a l’his- 
toirede France, Vol. IX. et X. 8vo. 18s. 

Victories, Conquotes, Dcsastrcs, &c- des 
Fraiujais, V T ol. XVIII. Svo. lls. 

Dietiounaire des Sciences Mfdicales, Vol. 
XLI1. et XL III. Svo. 20s. 

--- —— Naturclles, Vol. 

XVI. 8vo. 10s. 

I.esnf, Lu Rcliure Pocme didactiquc, cn 
G chants, Svo. 7s. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. —May 12, 1820. 

Sugar .—Since our last, the Sugar market lias materially improved. The demand has 
been very considerable, and the stock on hand greatly reduced, particularly of the finer 
qualities. The supplies are beginning to arrive, but these, from causes we have in former 
reports pointed out, must continue for some time to be limited. The consequences will, in 
all probability, be a farther rise in the prices of Sugar ; and as the prosperity of the country 
becomes greater, these prices may be considered as advancing in proportion, till they become 
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to a proper standard. For some the price of Sngar has been ruinous to the planter, and 

yielded him no return for his capital invested in that trade_ -Cotton.—The aspect of 

affiiir» in the manufacturing districts having in some instances become more cheering, the 
consequence has been, that the Cotton market has been more lively, ’ and sales have been 
readily aiid extensively effected at an advance in price. Unless some unforeseen calamity 
come upon that branch of business, the prospect is for a steady demand and improvement 
in price, but which, from the stock on hand, cannot be expected to advance greatly be. 
yond the present scale. The quantity of Cast India Cotton on hand is still very consid¬ 
erable, and the supplies from the United States also considerable.—- —Coffee .—-The mar¬ 
ket for Coffee has been more lively of late. The sales, both by public auction and pri¬ 
vate contract have been considerable, and the prices of the finer descriptions have advanced. 
The Coffee market is likely to be steady, and appearances would rather indicate an im¬ 
provement.- Corn —Wheat may be stated as stationary. Oats and barley in demand, 

and at an advance in price.——In Tobacco there is little doing —Rum is stationary— 

Brandy and Geneva are on the decline_In Indigo a demand and advance is anticipated. 

—In other articles of Commerce there is no material alteration. 

The accounts from the Jamaica market are more cheering, and those from the United 
States are assuming a more favourable aspect. The improvement in either, however, to 
any great extent, depends upon circumstances, the issue of which no human foresight can 
ascertain. The former, in particular, depends altogether upon the events passing in 
South America, where civil war rages with as great fury as ever. Buenos Ayres also is 
in a confused state. A fresh revolution, which has taken place there, must render all 
business extremely uncertain and insecure. The revolution in Old Spain, also, so ibndly 
anticipated by many as an opening to our trade, is certain to have a different result. As 
far as either the government and people have shewn their feelings on this point, their 
views, as might have been expected, are hostile to the introduction of foreign merchandize, 
except upon conditions only favourable to themselves ; and there is good grounds to sup¬ 
pose, that wherever the new order of things is submitted to in the .Spanish Colonies, that 
this will enforce stricter regulations upon the Unde of foreigners with these Colonies, 
while it is also evident that greater efforts will be made to subdue and hold in subjection 
to the parent state all these possessions. 

The commercial situation of the country is now about to occupy the atteution of Par- 
liiment. It is a deep and an interesting subject, and one where, if no permanent good 
can be effected, the agitation of the questions regarding it may do much mischief. There 
is a necessity for doing something, but what that is, will require all the patience, all the 
wisdom, and all the prudence of the British Legislature to examine into or regulate 
afresh. Upon the whole, the appearances in foreign markets are favourable for an im¬ 
provement in trade, but we greatly fear that will be more than counterbalanced, during 
this year, by the severe distress now pressing upon the agricultural districts. It is now 
these have to feel the sad distress which has overwhelmed the manufacturing classes for 
more than twelve months past. 

Weekly Price of Stocks, from Slh to 26th April 1820. 



5th. 

1 11th. 

1 I8th. I 

26th. 

Bank stock, 


218* 19 

221 2 


3 per cent, reduced, — 


A 

m 94 

69 8g 

3 per cent, consols- 

m 1 

«*? 1 

704 

695 4 

34 per cent, consols,— 


4 

77 § 8 

774 ^ 

4 per cent, consols,_ 

— 

m s 

872 8 

872 i 

6 per cent, navy ann.. 

1041 | 

104£ 5 

1054 :i 

1055 6 

Imperial 3 per cent ann... 

68.4 




India stock, . 

— 


2164 17 


— bonds,.. 

14 1C pr. 

19 20 pr. 

28 30 pr. 

26 28 pr. 

Exchequer bills, 24 d. p.day 

par. 3 pr. 

3 4 pr. 

7 5 pr. 

5 6 pr. 

Consols for acc. ...._ 

69 

682 

70 


American 3 per cents. 


66 | 

664 


French 6 per cents. 


M fr.- 

74 fr. 25 cr. 



Course of Exchange, May 9—Amsterdam, 12:3. Paris, 25 : 55. Bourdeaux, 25:85. 
Frankforton Matne, 15Madrid, 31 Cadiz, 544- Gibraltar, 0. Leghorn, 17 
Genoa, *144. Malta, 16. Naples, 394- Palermo, 110 per oz. Lisbon, 51. Rio Janeiro, 
514. Dublin, 9 per cent. Cork, 94- 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per <k —Portugal gold, in coin, £0:0:0. Foreign gold, 
in bars, £3:17: 104 . New doubloons, £ 3 : 15 :0. New dollars, Os. Od. Silver, in 
bars, stand. 5s. O^d. 
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PRICES CURRENT —May 6,— London, May 5,1820. 


SUOMI, Mu«. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . owt. 
M ill. Rood, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 
Refined Iloub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . ■ 

Single ditto, . • 

Small Lumps . 

Large ditto, . , 

Crushed Lumps, . . 

MOLASSES, Hutiah, ewt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt. 
ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mni. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
St Domingo, 

PIMENTO (in Bond) lb. 
.SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall- 

Plainly, ... 
Geneva, 

Oram Whisky, 
t WINES, , 

ft Clnrct, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Puitugal Red, pipe. 

Spanish White, Imtt. 

Teneriffe, pipe. 

Madeira, 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 
Honduras, 

('ampeachy, . . . 

I'Us ITU, Jamaica, 

Cuba, 

1N DR!(), Caracals fine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amor.Pine,foot. 
Du to Oak, 

Christiansand (dut. paid) 
Honduras Mahogany 
St Dommgo, ditto 
TAlt, American, . hr!. 

Archangel, . 
PITCH, Foreign, . cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Ycl. (’and. 

Home Melted, 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 

Petersburg!! Clean, 
FLAX. 

Riga Thies. Si Druj. Rak. 
Dutch, . . „ 

Irish, . . . 

MAR S, Archangel, . 100. 
BRISTLES, 

Petcrsburgh Firsts, cwt 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 
Montreal ditto. 

Pot, 

OIL, Whale, , . tun. 

Coil , 

TOR \CCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, 

Inferior, 

< OTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine. 

Good, . 
Middling, 

Demrrara and Uerbiee, 
West India, , 
Pernambuco, . , 

Maraiihain, . 
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Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 23d ( 
March and 23d April 1820, extracted from the London GazetteJ 


Asquith, T. & T). and T. Mellisli, New Kent-rpad, 
Surrey, ship-owners 

Atkinson, M. Ncweastle-unon-Tyne, broker 
Atkinson, J. Dalton, Yorkshire, merchant 
Atkinson, T. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, merchant 
Aiigiuiur, D- Devonshire-square, wine-merchant 
Austin, G. Lono-aere, coach-founder 
Austin, J. Manchester, brick-makcr 
V ()L, VII, 


Bennett, W- Leman-strcct, Goodman’s-flelds, shoc- 
manufaeturer 

Birch, J. Manchester, cotton-spinner and manufac¬ 
turer 

Birmingham, W. manufacturer 
Blyih, B. liver's buildings, Holborn 
Hooker, T. Errsworth, Southampton, mfijcf 
Bysh, J. Palei nosier-row, bookseller 
.2 ¥ 
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Cave, S. Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, jeweller 
Clark, J. T. Tothill-xtreet, Westminster, vietuallc" 
t l.uke, 1). 'I', Gerraid-street, Soho, Ineem.ui 
Clifford, R. Stow-on-thc-Wold, Gloucestershire, 
stone-mason 

Cumley. 1. Whittington, Derbyshire, miller 
Daniel:!, H. & M. Bury-street, St Mary Axe, mer¬ 
chants 

Dicku;?, E, Macclesfield, Cheshire, victualler 
Dickenson, J. Marsh-sule, Lower Edmonton, cat¬ 
tle-dealer 

Diston, T. Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, corn- 
dealer 

Dolx-11, J. Staplchurst, Kent, tailor 
Donaldson, J. W. Sice, dr S. Mayston, Friday- 
strffet, wholesale linen-drapers 
Doan, it. Bridgewater,Somcisetahirc,iron-founder 
Edwards, W. Hartford, Kent, grocer 
Elloon, T Liverpool, corn-dealer 
England, G. Exeter, butcher 
Farmer, J. Walsall, Staffordshire, plater 
Fitch, ('. Braintree, Essex, miller 
Foulkes, E. & J. Darnton, Manchester, uphol¬ 
sterers 

Gcdiles, G. Stromness, Orkney, North Britain, 
merchant 

Gleaves, S. Warrington, Lancashire, shopkeeper 
Gudin, T. jun. of Treiitham, Staffordshire 
Graham, K. Jr S. Sliannan, Leiccster-squarc 
Grav, M. J. f'annon-street-road, Middlesex, vv»e- 
lnerchant 

Harris, '1'. St Peter, Herefordshire, grocer 
Harrison, M. Runcorn, Cheshire, shopkeeper 
Hatch, W. P. Khqxlhiitn, Norfolk, tanner 
Ilay, II. High-row, Kensington Gravel-pits, board- 
mg-liouse keeper 

Ilaylcy, T. Long-acre, eoach-lace-manufacturcr 
Hepburn, C. i ommercinl-road, Middlesex, surgeon 
Hoard, \V. II. Limehouse-liole, Middlesex, rope- 
rnaker 

Hopkins, J. H. Liverpool, merchant 
llorner, R. Beekmgham, Lincolnshire, jobber 
Holliday, J Stockport, Cheshire, victualler 
llough, W. Manchester, boat builder 
Mould, s. Laytonstone, F.-tox, butcher 
Huult, W. jini. Stourport, Worcestershire, uphol¬ 
sterer 

Innoeeut, G- Nottingham, baker 
Jav, P. Cavendish, Suffolk, wool-stapler 
Kelty, A, Collonade. Pall Mall, jeweller 
1-mgley, J. M. Neweastle-street, Strand, apothe¬ 
cary * 

Lia, J. Halghton, Flintshire, milier 
l.ei i, J. Wells, Noifolk, cabinet maker 
Jo I h y, F. C. Cnjjthali-buiidings, Coicuian-street, 
Lnior 

Makeen, Livcriool, stable-keeper 
Marsh, J. Pnlheiliam, Yorkshire, grocer 
Martin, W. Great Ormaud-jard, qiti cun-square, 
horse-ilealrr 

Matthews, W. Birmingliam, Warwickshire, uphol- 
s-t( rc r 

Maltbewson, A. It. Gateshead, Durliam, grocer 
Munson, G. Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer 
Millhouse, C. Sleaford, Lincolnshire, stationer 
Motley, 'j'. strand, patent letter-manufacturer 


Owen, O. New Bond-street, Hanovcr-square, tailor 
Parker, N. Compton street, Brunswtck-squarc, 
merchant 

Parker, K- Halifax, \ orkshirc, linen-draper 
Parkinson, A. J. Duckett, fir 8. Albop, Manches¬ 
ter, e-alico-printers 

Peet, J. Carlisle, Cumberland, draper 
Percival, G. G. Walcot, Somersetshire, common 
» brewer 

Peters, W. Brecknock, innkeeper 
Phipps, J. Duke-street, Portland-placc, tailors 
Platts, J. Chellaston, Derbyshire, wheelwright 
Plummer, W. B. Kingston-upon-Hull, ironmonger 
Pollard, A. Poole, grocer 

Poole, C. Whitecross-strcet, London, willow-square 
manufacturer 

Porter, J, Wughton, Somersetshire, nurseryman 
Prince, T. Chester, bread-haker 
Ruby, E Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, spectacle- 
maker 

Itoden, W. Bed ford-street, Covent-Garden, lxiok- 
scllcr and stationer 

Robinson, G. Middlewich, Chester, innkeeper 
Roantree, Punees-street, Westminster,coach-builder 
Ilogorson, J. Hardsliaw-within-Wnidle, Lancaslure, 
auctioneer 

Sadd, G. Kentou-strcet, Bloomsbury, builder 
Salisbury, T. Preston, Lancashire, grocer 
SandKieli, J. Liverpmil, merchant 
Sheward, H. Helgrave-plaec, Pimlico, boardmg- 
hou.e-keoper 

Sinip'on, J. Smith-square, Westminster, eorn-mer- 
eliant 

Sloggatt, T. ft. Boseastle, Cornwall, draper 
South, J. Kuig-toii-upuii-Hull, merchant 
Svmons, F. Falmouth, Cornwall, merchant 
Tanner, B. Burr-street, Lower East-Suiithficld, 
merchant 

Tebbits, J. late of Biimingham, victualler 
Thomas, G. Ilreage, Cornu all, shopkeeper 
Thompson, J. Cleuient’s-lane, Lombard.stiect, 
prov iskm-brokcv 

Thorpe, W. Epning, Essex, hawker 
Tomlinson, W. I Inn kley, Leicestershire, innkeeper 
Turner, W. Sr J. North, Mold-green, Kirkhealon, 
Yorkshire, tmicy-clotfuorx 
Walker, W. Ramsgate, Isle of ThaUrt, Kent, 
butcher 

Ward, R. R. Maiden-lane, Rattle-bridge, Middlesex 
Warwick, T. I-Iitehin, Ilertfoidshire, draper 
Watson, .1. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, merchant 
Wheatcioft, S. Sheffield, Yorkshire, grocer 
White, G. Gieat Driffield, Yorkshire, upholsterer 
Wild, J, Liverpool, merchant 
Wilkins, G. Bradford, Wiltshire, victualler 
Wilkinson R. Lindley, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
copi>cras-uian u fautu rer 
Wilbce, G. late of Eltham, Kent 
Wilkes, J. A. & T. E. llarnnioml, Birmingham, 
glass-tov-inakcrs 

Wilcox, \V. King’s Head public-house, Water- 
woiks-biidgc, I milico, victualler 
Wright, G- C. & J. GTaham, Crooked-iane, Lon¬ 
don, upholsterers 

Wood, J. King-street, M Jurnes’s-square, tailor 
Woolfe, J. Birmingham, mercer and draper 


Alphabetic,*, r List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the ht and 
30th April 1820, extracted from die Edinburgli Gazette. 


Bum & Pringle, wood-merchants, Fisherrow 
Calderwood, John, merchant and grocer, Irvine 
Dawson dr Mitchell, distillers, Rockvilla, near 
Glasgow 

Fyfc, James, joiner and cabinet-maker, Leith 
Guthrie, Robert, merchant, Cupar-t ife 
Household, Charles, cooper, Glasgow 
Livingstone, Arthur, merchant, Kilsyth 
M'Gregor, Peter, timber-merchant, Milling 
M'Delians dr Campbell, cattle dealets and drovers, 
in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright 
Monttath, Robert, wood-merchant, St Ninians 
M'Nair, E. Cochrane, merchant and milliner, 
Glasgow 

Peddie, J. mason ami builder, residing at Bebfield 
House, Renfrewshire 
Scott, James, millwright, < upar-Fifc. 

Taylor, Henry, merchant, Irvine 

Thompson, David, menhaut-tailor arid clothier, 


No 30, Prinec’idstrcet, also carrying r.n thcfancy- 
muslin business, under the name of Mrs Eliza¬ 
beth Thomson, lus wife, in No 3k, Prince's- 
street, Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Clark, James, rone and sail maker and ship-build¬ 
er, Dunbar; a final dividend on 13th May 

Hutchison, J. Jun. cattle-dealer and drover, Had¬ 
dington; a dividend after lftlh May 

Ltird, J, & Co. merchants Greenock, ami Wm. 
Laud & Co. niereliante, Liverpool; a div idend 
S2d May 

Mitchells, R. & H, wood-mcrchanta, Fisherrow; a 
dividend on 2!)th April 

M‘Kin lay, D. merchant, Greenock; a dividend 
Ifith May 

Nmimo, It. grocer, Edinburgh; a final dividend 
on bth May 
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London, Corn Exchange, May 1. 


Wheal, red 
Fine ditto 
Superfine ditto 

Wlute 

Fine ditto . 
Superfine do. . 
Jtrank, new . . 
Rye . . • 
Fine do. . 
Harley • . 
Fine uo. . . 
Superfine 

Malt. 

, Fine do. . 
llog Pease . • 
Maple ■ . . 


63 to 

72 to 

62 to 
68 to 
78 to 
52 to 

32 to 

33 to 
28 to 

34 to 
38 to 
30 to 

63 to 
38 to 
41 to 


6 ?| White pease 
Uoilcn . . 
76'Small Deans 
66 |Tiek . . . 
72 Foreign . . 

8 J Feed Oat* . 
38 Fine do. . . 
34 Poland do . 
38|Fine do. 

31 Potato do. 


Fine do. 

Flour, p. sack 
Seconds 
North Country 
Pollard, per qr. 
Bran . . , 


Seeds, fyc.—May 8. 


Mint. Drown, 
—White . . 

Tares. 

Turnip, White 
—New . . . . 
—Yellow . . . 
Cnrraway, new 
Canary, new 


17 to 201 

0 to 0 
20 to 21 
60 to 63 1 
84 to 88 ' 


Hempseed . 
Linseed crush. 
New for. Seed 
Itihgrass . . 
Clover, Red . 
— White , 
Coriander 
Trefoil, . 


New Uapesecd, £38 to £40. 


48 to 
5fi to 
70 to 
18 to 
42 to 
50 tn 
16 to 
30 to 


Liverpool, May 2. 


40 to 
44 to 
42 to 
36 to 
35 to 
20 to 
23 to 
23 to 
27 to 
25 to 
29 to 
60to 
55 to 
55 to 
SO to 
12 to 


56; 
63 j 
7m 

41 

71 

1U6 

20 


Wheat, 1 . d. *. d. 

per 70 lbs. 

jEng. new . 10 2 to 10 11 
American 9 0 to 9 8 

Dant/.ic . 9 9 to 10 8 
Dutch Red 9 3 to 9 10] 
Riga . . 8 3 to 9 2 

Archsngo] 8 3 to 9 2| 
Canada . 9 0 to 9 6 

Scotch . 9 9 to 10 6| 
Irish, new 10 0 to 10 2 
Barley, pci t > lhs. 
iEng. grind. 6 3 to 5 6; 
—Malting . 0 0 to 0 0 
Scotch 4 10 to 5 4 
(Irish . . . 4 0 to 4 6 
Oats, per 45 lb. 

Eng. poU. . *3 4 to 3 9 
Irish do. . 3 1 to 3 6 
Scotch do. ■ 3 7 to 3 8 
| live, perqr- 38 0 to 40 0] 
Malt per ’ ' 1 

—Fine 9 6 to 10 0 
-Middling 7 6 to 8 0| 
Beans, pr qr. 

English . 46 0 to 50 0 
Irish. . . 42 0 to 44 0 
Raposeed, p, 1. £31 to £36 


s. d. t. d. 
Pease, grey 38 0 to 40 0 
— While . . 48 0 to 56 0 
Flour, English, 
p-240111.fine 17 0 to 48 0 
Irish . . 41 0 to 46 0 
Ameri. p. 19C lb. 

Sweet,U.S. 40 0 to 42 0 
Do. in bond 30 0 to 32 (l 
[Sour do. . 56 0 to 38 (I 
Oatmeal, per 210 lb. 
[English 33 0 to 3.3 0 
jScoteli , 29 0 to 32 (I 
Irish 26 0 to 32 0 

Brau,p.241bi. 1 3 to 1 5 
Butter, Beef, Qc. 
Butter, per cwt. s. 

Belfast 81 to 85 

Newry 82 to 83 

Waterford 70 to 71 
Cork, pick. 2d, 78 to 80 
3d dry . 64 to 68 

Beef, p. tierce 111) to 120 
Tongu. p. firk. 75 to Ko 
Pork, p. brl. 70 to 80 
Bacon, per cwt. 

—Short middles 57 to 58 
Haras, dry . 55 to 58 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended 2d April 1820. 

Wheat, 68 s. lid.—P.ye, 43s. Id.—Barley, 36s. lid.—Oats, 2 ,s. 3d.—Beans, 44s. 4d.—Pease, 46s. Id. 
llecr or Big, 0s. Od.—Oatmeal, 25s, lOd. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, hy the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, pci Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Pour 
Weeks immediately preceding the 1 5th April 1820. 

Wheat, 65s. Id.—Rye, 36s. 5d.—Bariev, 51s. 7d.—Oats, 24s. 8 d.—Beans, 51s, 2d.—Pease, 5 Is. Od, 
lieei or Big, 27s- Id.—Oatmeal, lbs. lid. 


EDINBURGH _May 3. 


Wheal. Barley. 


1 st,.. 

...42s. Od. 

1 st,.. 

....29s. 

Od. 

2 d,.. 

...39s. fid. 

2 d... 

...,26s. 

fid. 

3d,... 

...SGs. Od. 

, 3d,.. 

....24s. 

Oil. 


Average of Wheat, 



Oats. 

Pease & Beans. 

1 st, i» 

....22s. Od. 

1 st,.., 

....20s. Od. 

2 d,.. 

....20s. fid. 

2 d,... 

...18s. fid. 

3d,.. 

...,17s. fid. 

dll f • • • 

...17s. Od. 

1:19 

: 7 per boll. 




Beef (17J or., per lb.) 
Mutton .... 
Lamb, per quarter . 

Veal. 

Fork ..... 
Tallow, per stone . 


Tuesday, 

0s. 5d. to 0s. 7 $d. 

0s. 7 Ad. to 0s. hd. 

5s. 6d. to Os. Od. 

Os. fid. to 0s. Hd. 

0s. 5d. to 0s. 7d. 

Or. Od. to 10s. Od. 


May Z 

Quartern Loaf . 
Potatoes (28 lb.) . 
Fresh Butter, per lb. 
Salt ditto, per stone 
Ditto, per lb. 

Eggs, per dozen . 


0 s. 

9d. 

to 

0 s. 

10 d. 

Is. 

Od. 

to 

0 s. 

Od. 

Is. 

8 d. 

to 

Os. 

Od. 

lfis. 

Od. 

to 

Os. 

Od. 

Is. 

Od. 

to 

0 s 

Od. 

0 s. 

7d. 

to 

0 s. 

0(L 


HADDINGTON.— May 5. 


Wheat. 

1st.39s. Oil 

2d.37s. fid. 

3d.36s. fid. 


Barley. 

1st.27 s. Od. 

2d.21s. Od. 

3d,.21s. Od. 


Oats. 

1st,... ..22s. Od. 

2d,.19s. Od. 

3d,.16s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £l; 17:8 


Pease. 

1 st,...... 18s, fid. 

2d,.16s. Od. 

3d,.13s. Od. 

: 10-12 tbs. 


Beans. 

1 st,.18s. fid. 

2 d,.lfis. fid. 

3d.13s. Od. 


Note —Tlie boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 1 per ceiv. more than half a quarter 
or 4 Winchester bushels; that of barley and oa.s nearly fi Winchester bushels. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

The state of the atmosphere, during the month of April, has been in many respects very 
remarkable. The maximum temperature, on the 1st, was 48J, and continued, with few 
interruptions, gradually to increase. On the 21st (lie thermometer stood at 62, on the 
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22d at 6-ti, and on the 25th at 70, higher than it has been known to rise, at this season, 
for many years. Previous to this unusual elevation of temperature, the wind had blown 
a moderate breeze from the east for several days. On the 25th it Shifted to the west, and 
from that got gradually round to the north-east, from which it blew very strong on the 
afternoon of tire 2Gth, accompanied with a very sudden and extraordinary reduction of 
temperature. During the succeeding night the thermometer sunk to 31 A, and did not 
rise higher than 46$ throughout the following day. Another circumstance deserving no¬ 
tice, was the extreme dryness of tire air after the change of wind and depression of tem¬ 
perature. On the morning of the 27th, even after the violence of the wind was consider¬ 
ably moderated, Leslie’s hygrometer stood at 41, the temperature being at the same time 
41. By the application of Anderson’s formula, it appears that the pint of depsition, 
or the temperature at which the air would have begun to deposite moisture, was as low as 
one degree of Fahrenheit; and the quantity of moisture in the atmosphere was only 
25-1 OOths of what was necessary to produce complete saturation—-a degree of dryness sel¬ 
dom experienced in this climate., In consequence of this unusual state of the atmosphere, 
the mean point of depsition is 4£° below the mean minimum temperature. The mean 
of the extreme temperatures is a very small fraction lower than the mean of 10 morning 
and evening. The fluctuations of the barometer, excepting about the 25th, are not 
greater than usuaL The quantity of rain is very small, and fell almost wholly between 
die 4th and 7th. The ground is in consequence very dry; and as it yields but little 
moisture for evapration, the atmosphere, since the influx of dry air from the north-east, 
does not contain one-half its average quantity of humidity. 

P. S.—On looking into our Meteorological Register for April 1817, we find two in¬ 
stances of still greater dryness than that stated above. On the 11th of that month, Leslie's 
hygrometer stood at 43, while the temperature was 38J ; and on the 17tli, the hygrome¬ 
ter was at 50, with a temperature of 41. The former gives the point of deposition about 
20° below Zero, and the relative humidity 13—the latter gives the point of deposition 
30° below Zero, and the relative humidity 7, which approaches very near to absolute dry¬ 
ness. There is indeed a striking resemblance, in many points, between April 1820, and 
the same month of 1817. The former is the warmer of the two by about a degree and n 
half. 


METFOitoT.or.icAr. Table, extracted from, the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tap, jour miles cast from Perth, Latitude 56 Q 25', Elevation 185 feet. 

April 1820. 


Means. 


Extremes, 


THERMOMETER. 

Degrees. 

THERMOMETER. 

Degrees, 

Mean of greatest daily heat. 

54.2 

Maximum, . 

25th day 

. TO.o 

..eold, 

30.3 

Minimum, 

7th 

. S'J.O 


. 40.3 

Lowest maximum. 

7th 

. 


. . 44.3 

Highest minimum. 

17ih 

48 '» 


. 46.7 

Highest, 10 A.M. 

2.5th 

. 59.5 


46,8 

Lowest ditto. 

37th 

41.1) 


. 46.7 

Highest, 10 P.M. 

25th 


W hole range of thermometer. 

417.5 

Lowest ditto 

7th, 


Mean daily ditto, . . . , 

11.9 

Greatest ranee in 21 hours. 2. r >th 

25.0 


. 43.7 

Least ditto. 

1st 

S.7 

BAROMETER. 

Inches. 

barometer. 

Inclirs. 

Mean of 10 A.M. (temp, of mer. 53) 

. 20.746 

Highest, 10 A. M. 

. 24th 

50.050 


29.772 

Lowest ditto. 

6th . 

20.0 i> 


. 20.750 

Highest, 10 P. M. 

. 23d 

.50.ti.3ll 

W hole range of hir, ■meter. 

7.130 

Lowest ditto. 

Oth 

29.110 

Mean ditto, during the day, 

. . .127 

Greatest range in 24 hours, 24(h 



. .110 

Least ditto. 

9th 

.0.3.1 

.. in 24 hours. 

. .237 

HYGROMETER. 

Degrees. 

HYGROMETER, 

Degrees. 

Leslie, Highest, 10 A M. 30th '. 

. 46.0 

Rain in inches, 

. .690 

.Lowest ditto. 

5th 

2.0 

Evaporation in ditto, • . 

. 2.450 


. M. 25th . 

. o2A\ 

Mean daily Evaporation, 

.082 


4th 

3.0 

Leslie. Mean, 10 A. M, . , 

26.8 

Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M 

. 220 48.0 


15.4 


Lowest ditto. 

27th 1.0 


_ _• b()th f a • * 

, Point of Dep. 10 A.M* 

... 10 P.M. 

r *«•#»• ......rf.. •#« • both, 

. Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. 

.. 10 P.M. 

..both, 

Grs. mow. in lot) cub. innlr, 10 A.M. .152 

. 10 P.M. AM 

both, .153 


21.1 

34.3 

35.2 

34.7 

03.4 

74.6 

60.0 




.Highest, 10 P.M. 3<1 470 

.Lowest ditto, 26th 16.0 

.Rclat.Hum.Hlgliest, 10A.M. 5th 07.0 

.Least ditto, 27th 25.0 

..Greatest, 10P.M. 4th ■)(..() 

....Least ditto, 20fh 45.0 

.... Mow. 100 rub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 22d .230 

.Least ditto . 27th .044 

.Greatest, lOl'.M. 17th .220 

.a .. Least ditto, 26th .077 


Fan days, 34; rainy day*. 6. ’ Wind west of meridian, 34; east of meridian, 6, 
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Register.—Meteorological Report, 


Meteorological Table, extracted from the Jtxgisti kept at Edinburgh, in 

the Observatory, Calton-hill. 

N.IL—The Observations are made twice every day, at time o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after¬ 
noon.—The second Observation tu the afternoon, in the lirsl column, is taken by the Register 


Thermometer. 


Thur. 1 Rarom. lher. Wind. 


Attach, j 

Thei Barom.l Ther. [ Wuul 


April 11 

2 {' 

3 (; 

4 ( 

5 I 

6 { 

7 I 

»{ 


S **>■•{ i'f. 


E. i.t ..via k. i 

M.5B .651 M.1 

K. 4.5 .809 E. 1 

, Vf.-ll .Ml M.1 

E. ‘IK .835 E. J 

M.40 .fill \T..; 

E. 50 .WOE. .5 

M.3hA .4I0M.fi 

E. 48" 28.987 E. 1 
M.2H .‘19b M.fi 

E. 47 .978 E. 1 

M.2K4; .989 M.1 

E. 39" .988 E. *1 

M.28 .992 M.1 

E. 4 l .9«9 k. ■: 

M.28 .999 M.‘ 

E. 59 .91.5 E.< 

M.29 29.123 M.' 
E. 42 .243 E.' 

M.29;J .251 M. 

E. 12 .584 E. ■ 

M.52 ..5S(j M.4 

K. 44 .727 E. 

M.29 ..57f, M.1 

E. 12 .46(, E. fi 

M.3CJ .310 M.1 

K. 11 .327lE.fi 


•} VV. Fair but dullj 

( l w Mild & fair,' 
!/ w ' [but dull. 1 II. 

|}(ble. Dull, f. r. 

11 w |Sun foren. 
if , rain atlern. 
ill,., • bleetforen. 

3 f ram aftern. 

I \ N w , ,, ' rost morn. 

14 ' [snowy day. 

4\ew 'Showers, 

II s.w. w jth bail, 
'lew Fair 4 ,)r en. 

I j " • rain aftern. 
;•» .. Fair day, 

) f rain night. 

’j.|Cble. Fair day. 

1v Cold morn, 

if ( me ' |siinsh. day. 

I I c -ur Frost rnoril. 
f s ' w ' [fair day. 

, Ham mom. 
Lbu - fair day. 


«{ £'jg 

«{ K.'fo 


rhle Cold morn 
, J- ( me ' [sunsh. day 
>1 C -ur Frost rnorr 
f s ' w ' [fair day. 
r 1 cut, ILam mom 
) / Lbu - [fair day. 

jj S.W. Very cold. 


1(1 « M.3t> .b 

1J \E.*0 .5 

00 j M.ll .8 

E. 50 .fl 

f M.42A .s 

21 \ E. 54 .9 

m, ( M.43J 301 

2 -1 E. 58 .2 

M.38 .3 

23 \E.59 .5 

1 M.3H .4 

IE. 4.5 .1 

ar. I M..35 .‘1 

* 5 \|E.51 [29.3 

(jr> / n) 

2C 1e.58 .7 

«7 I M>31 *i 

E. 1«S .1 

»{2rS :? 

„nf M.3JA 
- J \ E. 55 .b 

r M < H-50 .9 

^'1 E. 11 ,9 


: G .U 

m 

■ 55 } w. 
55 } N-W 
. 55 } N.w. 
[• 59 } w. 


■■•15 \ 

.• 19 } 'V. 


1 Ditto. 

Dull, with 
sonic lain. 
Fair, but 
dull it cold. 


Win m,mild. 

Dull mom. 
cl La, day. 

Vlild, suush. 


showers of 
h:ul, it cold. 

Very cold. 
Ditto, dull. 

Fair, cold. 

[Cold morn, 
dull day. 


Average of Rain, .523 inches. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. MILITARY. 

7 Dr. Lieut. Douglas to be Captain by purch. 

vice Mayne, ret. 29 March 1820 

-Wildman to be Capt. by purch. 

vice Ilevliger, rt4. 50 do. 

Cornet Hill, l.icut. by pureb, 29 do. 

-Chichester, Lt. do. 50 do. 

-Broadhead, Comet do. do. 

-l’ortman, do. do. 13 April 

10 Ensign Vise. Beauchamp, from 1 W. 1. ‘ 

It. Cornet, vice Marx, of ('iirrnarthen, 
hp. W. I. Rang. 23 March 

11 Cornet Lord T. Cecil, from 10 Dr. Lt. 

by pur. vice Arbuthnot, 28 E. 30 do. 
lt C. Musgraie, Cornet by purch. vice 

Cauulhcrs, ret. 13 April 

14 Lieut. Low hiii, from hp, 2 Line, K.G.L. 

Cornet, uce Buckley, piom. 50 Mar. 

II. VV. Tr. Lieut -Col. Sir <1. Seovell, K.C-B, from 
hp. StafTC. of Cav. Lieut. Col. Com. 
vice Hamilton, dead 23 do. 

1 F. I.ieut. Campbell, Captain, vice Logan, 

9 Vet. Bat. 6 April 

Ensign Thomas, Lieutenant, vice Clyue 

5 do. 

■ - Pictet, from .5 F. Lieut, vice 
t ampbell U do. 

A. A. Duff, Ensign, vice Tottenham, 
dead .4 do. 

fi. Cordon, Ensign, vice Thomas 6 do. 
Scrg. Maj. Richardson, Adj. and Ensign, 
vice Cameron, dead 7 do. 

S (lent. Cadet C. Wood, from Mil. Coll. 

Ensign, vice Pictet, I K. 6 do. 

23 Capt. Rentoul, from bp. 52 F. Capt. vice 

Strangways, 9 Vet. Bat. 13 do. 

26 — - Fari|Uhursoii, Major bv purch. 

vice Shearman, ret. .It) March 

31 Ensign 8haw, Adj. and Lieut, vice Shaw. 

5 Vet. Hat. 13 April 

A. Shaw, Ensign do. 

•13 Bt. Major M.uhod, from hp. 55 F. Capt. 

vice Simsou, fi Vet. Bn. 29 March 
4T Ensign Gordon, Lieut, vice Lowe, 0 Vet. 

Bat. 13 A pul 


17 F* F. Close, Ensign 15 April 1823 

48 Lieut. Thump-on, from hp. Lieut. 

24 March 

——— Croker, from hp. Lieut. do. 

-Gordon, from hp. 3 F, f,. i.ieut. 

21 do. 

——— Campbell, from hp. 51 F. I.ieut. 
rice Neshcld, cane. 15 April 

49 VV. Browne, Ensign by pinch, vice 8;m- 

ders, prom. 9 Mai eh 

60 Ensign Pack, Lieut, v ice D'Areev, 8 Vet. 

Bat. 12 April 

-Kcal, Lieut, vice Williams, 2 Vet. 

Bat. 15 do. 

■ O'Gorman, from hp. Roll’s lteg. 

Ensign 12 do. 

J. Wevranehe, Ensign 1.5 do. 

66 A. do Fountain, Ensign by purch. 1 ice 

Turne'r, ret. .51) M.ireh 

72 J. Frith, Ensign, vice Van llyneiveld, 

res. 6 A pul 

”8 Ensign Forbes, Lieut, uce Mackenzie, 

8 Vet. Bat. 1.5 do. 

n. L. Price, Ensign do. 

83 Ensign Dwyer, Lieut, vice Baldwin, 

50 F. do. 

A. .8. Young, Ensign do. 

81 Ensign Worth, Lieut, by purch. vice 

ihxittswood (3 do. 

S. S. Seals, Ensign by purch. do. 

88 Ensign Ashmore, Lieut, vice Mitchell, 

8 Vet. Hat 13 do. 

*14. VV. Knox, Ensign do. 

90 T. W. Kyles, do. 30 March 

Ensign Wilson, Lieut. vieeConry, pftin. 

6 %il 

F. 14. Buekendge, Ensign do. 

1 VV. 1. R. Ensign Milter, from hp. W. 1. Rang. 

Ensign, vice Vise. Beauchamp, 10 Dr. 

25 March 

o ■ ■ Dawson, Lieut, vice llielii, dead 

50 do. 

-Clpherls, Lieut, vice Hailes, dead 

15 April 

II. Dclv, Ensign 50 Mauh 

VV. M*.vicar, do. 13 Apnl 
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Tie pis ter.—Appointments, Promotions, Jjr. (“May 


Royal Artillery. 

Brevet Col. Maclean, Colonel 21 Cell. 1820 


Lieut. Col. Boger, lrom h. ji. Incut. Col do. 
Capt. Alina, do. Captain do. 

1st I.ieut. Jones, 2d Captain do. 

-— Witts,’ "do. do. 

-■ Poole, from li. p. 1st Lieut. do. 

-Williams, do. do. do. 

2d Lieut. Luke, do. do. 

-Frazer, do. do. 

Hey wood, from It. p. 2d do. do. 

■ Brewer, do. do. do. 


Exchanges. 

♦’apt. Bowers, frnm 25 F. with Brevet Maj. Smith, 
h. p. Sicilian Regt. 

-Close, from .5 Dr. fids, with Cant. Enderby, 

22 Dr. 

-Webb, from 1 Dr. with Capt. Win Cox, 

Bide Brigade 

-Pitts, from 13 F. rec. ditT. with Capt. Jack- 

son, hp. !11 F. 

-Fitz Gerald, from 2 W. L II. with Captain 

Stepney, lip. 1 W. I. It. 

-Clyne, from 1 F. with Capt. Holme, hp. 

- — Wnalley, from 23 F. ree. diiF. with Captain 
Roes, hp It F. 

-Minehiti, from 38 F. rec. diff. witli Captain 

Piper, hp. 100 F. 

- - Johnstone, from 71 F. with (’apt. Barnard, 

H. p. Itifle Brigade , 

■— Crosbie, from 21 F. with Capt. Moray, hp. 
7 I)r. 

I lent. Peers, from 2 Dr. G. with Lieut. Caldwell, 
80 F. 

-Atkin, from til F. with Lieut. Smith, hp. 

58 F. 

-Crcsswell, fiom 88 F. with Lieut. Walpole, 

hp. 3 F. G. 

-Stephens, from 1 F. with Lt. Klihart, lip. 

Comet Martin, from 5 Dr. O. with Cornet Grant, 
lip. 23 Or. 

- Burke, from 2 Dr. rec. diff. with Cornet 

Hobart, hp. 11 Dr. 

• ■ Boss, from 3 Dr. G. with Cornet Cunic, 
hp. 25 Dr. 

Ensign Gibbs, from 52 F. with 2d Lieut. Spratt, 
hp. 3 Ceylon Regt. 


Resignations and Retirements. 

Lieut. Colonel Shearman, 26 F. 

Captain Maine, 7 l)r. 

Heyhger, 7 Ur. 

Comet Ciirruthers, 11 Dr. 

Ensign Turner, «t> F. 

- Van ftyneweld, 72 F. 


Deaths. 

Lieut. General Elliot, late of Boyal Marines 
Major General Kemmis, late of iO F. Cheltenham 

2 April 1X20 

--J. Mudgc, R. Art. London 17 do. 

Lieut. Col. Shearman, 26 F. Gibraltar 8 Mulch 
Major Tyler, R. Art. Gibraltar 1 do, 

— ■■ '■ Courtenay, hp. Nova Scotia Feno. Uoiilogno 

28 Jan. 

Capt. Duport, R. Art. Demerary 25 Dee. 1810 

— ■-Mandeville, 58 F. Beriiampore, Bengal 

l Get. 

-Tyetb, hp. 8 F. IX Apnl 1x20 

-Ennis, Royal Marines 2X Dec. 1810 

Lieut. Nath Caveuagh, hp. It. Art Tunulad 

12 Oct. 

-Soupcr, hp. York Chasseurs, Tunulad 

id Dee. 

— — ■' Hield, 2 W. I. It. Isle de Loss, Africa 

2 Jan.1X20 

Granger, 1 R. Vet. Bat. 

Hales, 2 W. I. it. Sierra Leone 12 Jan. 
Grant, lip. 100 F. li lice. 1810 

Thierie, hp. Bruns. Inf. 3 Dee. IXIS 

Roberts, late 5 It. Vc(. Bat. Alderney 

50 tlee. IS 10 

Comet Over, hp. Wag. Tr. Loud. 21 March LS'.'t) 
Qunr. Mast. Perry, hp. New llomney Fenc. 

51 Get. 1.X10 

— -Page, lip. Somerset Fcne. Exet 

1 Dee. 

Surg. Redmond, 51 F. Cape of Good Hope 21 Ian. 
-C'urric, hp. 27 F. 23 do. 

Commissariat Deportment. 

Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. I fume, Demerary 2G Jan, 

Medical Department. 

Staff Assist. Sing, l.udlpw, Jamaica Feb. 

Hosp. Assist. It. Norris, hp. t helsea Apui 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 5, 1819.—At Quilon.tthe lady of Captain 
Elplnnstonc, a daughter. 

9. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Keith, Sub- 
assistant Commissary-general, a daughter. 

Oct. 2. At Bombay, the lady of William Erskine, 
Esq. a daughter. 

0. At Madras, the lady of John Shaw, Esq. re¬ 
gister of the Supreme Court of Judicature, a son. 

Dec. 17. At the Island of Ithaca, Mrs Knight, 
75th regiment, a son- 

Feb. 21,1820. At Douglas, near Cork, the Hon, 
Mrs Henry Murray, a son. 

March a. At Riga, the lady of Alexander Henry 
a son. 

13. At Udoll, the lady of Mr Mackintosh, late of 
the royal artillery, a daughter. 

21. At Kilravock Castle, Mrs Rose of Kilravock, 
a son. 

26. At Hampstead-house, the Countess of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, a son, nor tenth child. 

29. The Duchess of San Carlos, a son. 

31. At OrangehiB, the lady of James Christie,' 
Esoui son. 

April 2. In Harleford Row, London, the lady of 
J. Cowan, Esq. a daughter. 

5. At Edinburgh, the lady of John L. Campbell, 
Esq. of Achalader, a son. 

— At fit Ann’s, Alderney, the lady of John 
Buchan Sydserff, Esq. of Ruchlaw, a daughter. 

6. At Mottcreiffe-houae, Lady Monereiffb, a 
daughter. 

— At Glentyan-house, Renfrewshire, the lady of 
William Stirling, Esq. a daughter. 


— At Banff, Mrs Williamson, a son. 

7. Mrs Gordon, Heriot-row, Edinburgh, a 
daughter, 

f). At Reading, Berks, Mrs Boyd of Brondmea- 
dows, a daughter. 

11, At Boulogne sur Mur, the lady of Captain 
MacdougaU, a son. 

li. .At Arbuthnot-house, Lady Arbutluiot, a 
son. 

— Mrs Auld, Argyll-square, Edinburgh, a still¬ 
born son. 

— Mrs Kennedy, Northumberland-street, Eilin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

1.5. At her house, 32, Thistle-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Smart, a daughter. 

16. The lady or John C. Scott, of Smton, Esq. a 
son. 

— In Great King-street, (he lady of Captain A. 
R. *err, R. N. C.B. a son. 

— Lady Jane Peel, a son. 

18. Mrs Bridges, Duke-street, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

20. Mm Alexander Wood, Charlotte-square, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

21. Mrs Pajil, 65, York-place, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

25. At Edinburgh, the lady of Alexander Hun¬ 
ter, Esq. W. S. a son. 

Lately, in Portugal, thr lady of Major Mackin¬ 
tosh, loth Portuguese cavalry, a son. 

In Montagu-nquare, London, the lady of J. R. (!. 
Graham, Esq. M. P. a son. 

At London, the lady of Alexander R. C. Dallas 
Esq. a son. 
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Regisier.—Ma triages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 

Kept. 8,1S19. At Nagpoor, James Gordon i Esq. 
surgeon tu Ihp Residency, to Maria Louisa, only 
daughter of Mr George Eraser. 

Jmi. 10, IIWO. At Demaiara, Captain Macduff - 
llartiloog, to Miss Eli/a Thornton, daughter of 
-Thornton, E«q. Ciimmgsbi.rg. 

March 1. At Anstruthii, Mr S. Williamson, 
surgeon, II. N. to Mrs Mary Robb. 

Vll- \t Loeh-ule, the Rev. Robert Smith, mini¬ 
ster of Lochwinnoch, to Margery, eldest daughter 
ol the late William Harr, Esq of I,oellslde. 

21. At Campbeltown, at the house of Colonel 
Mueulister of Harr, by the Itev. I)r Robertson, 
\ngus Mnealister, Esq. of Balm,skill, to .Miss 
I’ranees Byng Mnealister, eldest daughter of Col. 
,\oi man Maealister, some tune govemor of 1’rmce 
of Wale’s Island. 

25. Valentine tl. Munis, Esq. oftheTSlh lligh- 
! mil regiment, to Eli/abcth, second daughter ot T. 
Ed'v inis, I’sii oT llishop's Las ington. 

27• At tiallanton, James llutehison. Esq. East 
Weems, to Agnes Ann, tom 111 daughter of Mr 
H illium Roper. 

— V\illi.ini Dixon, pin. Esq. of Gmanbill, to 
Eli/ tire til, eldest daughter of the late John sprang, 
Issq. 

'29. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Ritchie, merchant 
in Edinburgh, to Miss Marion Seton, only sutliv¬ 
ing daughter of the late Mi tames Seton of Drum- 
man *, migcon m Kthniioway. 

.Il'iit 3. \t Dimitries, Mr Holiert Milligan, 
w rilei, to Margaiet, daughter of tile late Mr Hugh 
Roirison. writer, Kirkcudbright. 

— At Edinburgh, ( liarles Ravlev, Esq. surgeon, 
to Miss ChrMi.in, daughter of tin- late Charles 
M‘l\i nr.ie. Esq. piitei, Edinburgh. 

I. M Rloehann, nc.ir Glasgow, llodenek Reaec, 
E-q. wiitei, Invirness, lo Inn, fourth daughter 
ol the late Rev. Aligns liillinuo, minister ot Al¬ 
ness. 

ti. At ‘'l l’anens. \ oik-hire, Henry Fraueis 
llougli, E-q. ol tin- llonoutahle East India t\iin- 
p.un’s si riue, lo EI 1/..1 I’.iton Ruiee, daughter of 
the late I, ieul. i on. Itobat Rmee, of Elstiee, in 
tile eouiilV ol Herts. 

— Tin Ri \. I- dii.ltd H Hikes, soil of II. Rankes, 
t sq- M I’ lo the lion. Erauees Jane Scott, .laugh- 
ti i ol the laird ( haneellor. 


- 

\t 

Mi*.s lit 

:»pe 

■'s. No US. Geoigc-stieet, by the 

IL-i. 

M 

r \\.il\ 

11, 

loha xeotr, E-q. of G.di, lo 

Mm 

M.i 

.'''labile 

lit 

ipe, -ister to Sir John lli)|ie ol 

J-nik 

V. 



n. 

V! 

\lirr*< '< 

L 11, 

Cohn Allan, M. D. suigcon of 

tu*' 

Hi- 

7th He 

st Intli.t ic/jinienf, to Jane (ijI>1k«i. 

mil V 

il.m 

:{Ljh t (1 o 

f the late Peter lohn Knov, M- I). 


ionn-'ili '-I ‘s.uiia Cm/. 

III. \l Ettinhurgli, lames Dallas, Em] meiehant, 
lo Maiion, limit d.uuhtei ot Hoberl Johnston, 
E-q men li.-i.l, I- dmlii 'gh. 

Id. \t Waleot t Inneli. Hath, Arnold Thompson, 
• E q. SI .1 i •giiuent ol toot, tu Anna Maria Hun- 
Imi i s, loiiiin dm.aper ot the late Captain .linn. 
Ilimhuty, nJd ngmient ot toot. 

17. \t the house ol land Unbelt Kel, the Right 
lion I old John i ampin 11, to M i-s Gl.tssel of I.ong- 
mddne. 

— At I’rm.-uside John Gabriel Huehatian, Esq. 
wntir, i.) is ;o«, to Callii mu, sieond daughter of 
Janies t Tu -chi II, E-q. 

is, .it t.a] tmealHr, lohn Rum, l’sq. advocate, 
to Anne M.iule, onl\ ihild of the late W illi.tin Mui- 
doclt, Esq ofiiartmeat'er. 

— \t Call tiidei, t ajiLaiu Ranald Maeilonahl, of 
tin I-ith legunent of tool, to Elor.i, daughter of 
Alii. Macdonald, Esq. of I).delia. 

— \t Waidoui Castle, Lieut.-Cohuicl G. Mae- 
donnefl, C. II. Lite .1. E. officer m Canada, to the 
Hon E.im.i Arundel), second daughter of tile late, 
and sister of I lie present 1 oril \inmlell. 

— William Wt-my-s. Esq. Deputy Conimissary- 
geneial, to Mrs Davidson, widow of the lute Major 
i)a\ id .on, i-.’d regiment. 

1". At J-dinbnlgli, Alexander Steele, Esq Morn- 
tngside, to Jane, \onflgc-t daughter of the late Mr 
Hugh Gricie, Dalhotisic. 

— *\t Abeidoiir, Mr John Munson, merchant, 
Edinburgh, to i'Ji/aheth, seeond daughter of the 
late ('apt. John 'I lioinnon, Atierdour. 

At Mouswald Mams, Ann.mdale, James 
llog,;. Esq author ot <• The Queen's Wake,” ,Ve. 
to Mis, Margaret Philip-, R llu | daughter of Mr 

J’:tu Philips, lurnier I hue. 


29. At Edinburgh, by the Rev. Rich. Shannon, 
John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. advocate, to Sophia 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Sir Walter Scott ot 
Abbotsford, llart. 

1.atilt), at Clcasby, in Voikshvre, Richard Rinks, 
Esq. ol Hull, to Isabella, youngest daughter of the 
late George Gordon, of Middleton Teas. The bride 
is turned of 53 years of age; and the bridegroom 
(who has only been six months a widower,) is up- 
waids of 7b. 

At Rome, the Hon.William Dawson, to Patience, 
youngest daughter of Licut.-General Scott, and 
grancl-daiiehler of tlie late Sir Edward Hlaekcit, 
Hart. 

In Pnitman Square, London, the Hon. R. W. 
Penn Curau to lady G. Harriet Brudencll, second 
daughter ot the Karl of Cardigan. 

At Hraughen, Hertfordshire, the Right lion, 
Loid Kirkcudbright, to Miss ( antes. 


DEATHS. 

Am). 1,7, 1S19. In the camp nrar Mallignnm, in 
the East Indus, while lie held the situation of 
i-omiiii-s.il V, Lieut. Thomas IJ.urit, of the 5th re- 
j'liiu nt n,it’u e mlaiitry, on the llombay establish¬ 
ment, eldest soil ot Thomas Walker H.urd, Esq. 
adiiK-ate, m the 21th year ot ho age. 

OU. At Chinsura, m the East Indies, George 
Johnston, Esq late eu.ieh-m.iker tn Calcutta, tluril 
soil of the late Mr James Jolmslou, tarmer in 
Roughswiel. 

2-j. At Romhiv, 1 In-tor Macdonald Ruehanan, 
younger of lirumakiln, comet in the Madras ca¬ 
valry. 

A nr. 17. At Calcutta, of a fever, Mi James Hay, 
suigcon, from Canon, Sliilii'g-hirc, aged 22. 

JJ. At Dcuier.ua, Henry, aged 22, and at Ktrk- 
aldy, oil the ""111 March, 1x20, Anurt-iv, aged 50, 
both suns of Mr Miehail Ue\cndge,t ouqilroller of 
the Customs, Knkealdy. 

D/c.27. At Huenos Aires, I.u-ut. J. IU-ul, II.N. 
eldest son ol the deeiaseil Mr James Reid, ship- 
lnask-r m Eiu«crburgl), much regretted. 

Jmi. 30, 182(1. In the I-land ot Grenada, Mr 
( liiules C, Ilrown, youngest son of Mr John Os¬ 
born llrimn. Esq. 

31. At Port Royal, Jamaica, of two dais' illness, 
Mr Robert Sehauks, tnid-hipinan, his Majesty's 
ship Iphigcma, youngest soil of Mr Johu Siliauks, 
Eilin Giove, Eife. 

1-Vfi. 2. \t Gibraltar. Mr George Steuart, Ad- 
nuralti iiiiikihipin in, 11. .V. youngest son of the late 
Andrew Steuart, Esq. of Am-hlimkart. 

S. \t Demirai.i, Mr Thomas Jones Cuminc, 
lourth soil of Archibald Ciminie of Anehiy, Esq. 
County ot Ibndeeti. 

11. At Skiho, Sutlurlnidsliire, in her 91th year 
Mrs Macdonald, relict ot John Maediaiald, Esq. 
Ilieikish. 

I i \ t St Pctcr-burgh, Mr Hi own, a King’s Mra- 
vengei. He had Well -cut out with despatches to 
(lie Russian (mieiiniieut, announcing (he death of 
i nr late King, ami the accession of his present Ma- 
je-ty. 

'.'3. At Sai il, m the island of Sunday, Orkney, 
Mrs llelea Douglas. 

-23. \t No 1, Piinee's-strcel, MissHeatrixThom¬ 
son, aged 22. 

28. In Ml-s Miller's house, No 10, Abbey-lull, 
Edinburgh, Mi—J.itn^l Macdonald. 

31 anh 1. At Palermo, James, fourth sail of tliu 
late Hand Paterson, Esq. banker m Edinburgh. 

J. At Gibraltar, after a long illness. Major Lhas. 
Taylor, ol the rovat at idle. y. 

3. At llosemarkie. Charles M.itheson, Esq. 

— The Coimtiss of Kaueontierg. 

11. At Peterhead, Mrs Gordon, wife of Mcx. 
Goulun, Esq. ot Iniernittie. 

— At Salutation, near Darlington, in his 105th 

year, Mr Benjamin Gurnet. He nci er e\pi i lenced 
one day's illness, and walked aWnil till a tew hours 
before lus death, and had the use of all lus faculties) 
to the last. ■ 

15. At Elsinore, after a short illness, Mr Mul¬ 
lens, of the firm of Mullens .mil Knox. 

11. At Kinghtsbi nlge, aged SJ, Dr Michael Un- 
deiwood, many yems physician to the llntish 
l.y ing-in-Ilospital, and the accoucheur who was m- 

f a’geit at the butli ol her late Royal Highness th» 
“rineess rharlotu. 

la. At M Pet-i bnigh. Louis Duncan Cassa- 
)tu|oi. Esq. Military lo the British embassy at tit* 
corn l of Russia. 
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17. At Epsom Wells, Mi VV ilium Hitcliener. 

1‘). At C arhing, Ayrshire, Archibald Alexander, 
Ksq. of Hovels!. id. 

i'O. At Kingston, Kurrpy, Lieut.-Gen. Gabriel 
Johnston, of the Hon. East India Company’s eei- 
VlCe. 

— At his house, in Minehestrr-slreet, Manehcs- 
ter-square, London, Gilhcit Hall, Ksq, 

i’l At his house, in Loner IIrook-street, Lon¬ 
don, ill the SISil year ot he. age, \ isemuit Curzoil. 

— At Dollar, in the Slst year of linage, and A7ill 
of his incumbency, Mr John M’Arbrea, parochial 
teacher there. 

— \t Ettricklrink, near Selknk,' William Scott, 
Esq. of Kttrickliank, late ot the island of Jamaica. 

— At Ardoch, Captain Charles Moray, youngest 
son of the late Charles Moray Stirling, ot Aborcair- 
11 re. 

i’A. At Perth, Cant. Colin Campbell of the West 
Perthshire local militia. 

i’l. Agnes Head, spouse of Mr John Wright, 
Hermitage Place, Mockbntlgp. 

— J. l’tcl. Esq. of Ea/cly, In other to Sir II. Peel, 
Dart. 

— At her house, in JamesVsqnaie, Mrs Jane 
I (grand, relict of Mr Alcv.uidcr Fcigiison, writer 
in Eiluilmi di, and onlv surviving daughter ot the 
late Edw.ail l.cgiaol, Esip t,f Ilumnngton. 

i’i. it Cudoq.iw Terrace, near London, in her 
S dll star. Mis Aloore, widow of l)r Moore. 

— At Inucigcllic, James Linn.sdaine, Esq. of 
lnnergelhe. 

— At bis iioosp, m Foitli-street, John Thomson, 

17,n. meiehunt, Edinburgii. 

i’o. At Woolwich, Er.mcis Purvcs, Esq. ton of 
the late Mr Altvaiuler 1’uivesot Purvrs, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh. James Dickson, Esq. Deputes 
clerk of ttie I liqli ( onrl of Admnalty. 

— In the IT,Hi year of her age, at (lilford-park, 
Edinburgh, Margaret Mem. wife of James Imrey, 
builder, and in a few boms after, her infant son. 
Doth mother and child were laid in one gra\e. 

i’S. Vt Main Id Laths, Joseph Thomson, Esq. 
Jedburgh, late ol tin island of Jamaica. 

— Ylo.viirdel (ii.diain. Esq. of Limekilns. 

— At Dunbar, Mrs Mar, met Coiloch, s |iousc of 
Mr John kill wood, uphnNteier there. 

— At Mr ‘-.me"', .North Leilli, Joseph Stoney, 
LSq late of Mom lu nge, Januii u 

i'l. At Pcc'dps, John Muriav Hohertson, Esq. 

I oiiimis.ary amt -hi rilV-ilorU of Peebles. 

— AI In- house, m (icorgeVsquare, Edinburgh, 
Hubert Little (iilmimr, Esq. VV. S. 

— At Or,niston. Miss Jane Johnstone. 

— At her house, m ( .istic-street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Ski lie, sen. of Itubislaw. 

70. At Edinburgh, Hiehaul Drake, youngest son 
of the lati Admiral Di e.tis of Huntington. 

ol. At tohnlon, AAilliam Forbes Hunter, son 
of Hobcrt Hunter, A. M. parochial « hoolmasler 
there. 

— At East l.mton, Andrew Brand, Ksq. late of 
the island of Nevis. 

— At Upper Grosvenor-strcet, London, Patrick 
Craulord Bruce, Esq. of Glenoly. 

— Mrs Walker, wile of Mr Andrew Walker, 
Grahani-strt et. 

— At Hampstead heath, in the prime of life, the 
Right Hon. I-i,Hires, Countess of Huntingdon, her 
Ladyship h.n mg lain m the .Sunday preceding of 
her tenth child. 

April I. At thi house of William Wllherfnree, 
K.so. M.l*. Ken-ton ('Ole, the vcry Rev. Isaac 
M liner, I). I). 1 . it- 8. D<,,n of ( arlisle, President 
ot (Queen's College, Cambridge, and Lucasian Pro- 
fes-oi rd Mathematics in that Cimcrsitv. 

— At T-, West Newington, Mr llolx'rl Ponton. 

— At Salisbury Green, J.ady Dickson of Pieston- 
ficld. 

— At Anstruther Easter, David Henderson, Esq. 
late commander of the Prince of WuJea Excise 
yacht, aged 77, near 50 yearn of which were spent 
in that service. 

5. At Brompton, in the igil year of Ins age, Dr 
Thomas Brown, Professor of Aloral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh; a man of the highest 
talents, the greatest worth, and the most amiable 
deposition and manners. 

— At Cheltenham, major-Gen. Keinrnis 


-Deaths. 

— At Howard-place, Charlotte Augusta, eldest 
daughter of Captain Thomas Hamilton. 

3. At Lexen, Mrs Mary Moms, wife of Hugh 
Hutcheson, Esq. surgeon, R. N'. 

— At her brother’s house, Beanston, Miss llen- 
triee Unirnstatlier, daughter of the late Mr Bairns- 
father, Harpeulen. 

-I. Atlas mother's house, Salisbury-street, Kdin- 
buigli. Mi J. N. Anderson, much and justly re¬ 
gretted. 

— At Kirkalilv, Mrs Wemyss. widow of the late 
Di Alexander Wemyss, physician m Kirkaldy. 

5. At ihe man.se of Crail, Mrs Cntheune Heat- 
son, wife of the Rev. Andrew Bell, minister of that 
p.uish. 

— At Edinburgh, in her 73d year, Mrs Elizabeth 
Miller, relict of Mr John Milne, tormerly at Mill 
of itonehaven. 

(i. At Campbeltown, Alex. Auld, Esq. of Carco- 
fiule, and latent llcmer.tra. 

8. At his apartments in lLunpton-ismrt Palace, 
Colonel Thomas, master ol the Robes, and Groom 
ot the Bed-chamber to his Majesty. 

— At Peterhead, Thomas Aibulhnot, Esq. mer¬ 
chant and bank-agent thcie. 

— At Jumper-bank, Mr John Thorium, farmer. 

— At Peebles, Annuli 1 ‘spins, youngest sou ot 
Colonel .spells, of the iion. East India Company's 
seivice. 

— Ar Dumfries, Miss Agnes Kennedy, second 
(laughter of the late Er.mcis Kennedy of Dunuic, 
E-q. 

i). At Ssolsgnth, Mrs Susanna ltobe, spouse ot 
James Tint, Esq. of Solsqnll), and eldest daughter 
ol the late John Kobe, 1 -q. of lfilloler. 

Id. At Killihasie, Miss Stewart, el,list daughter 
of the late Hobcrt Stewau Ekoiing, Esq. 

11. At Dysflrt, alter a few hours illness, Mr 
James Fraser, schoolmaster. 

— At Ins house, u, I low-street, John Forrest, 
Esq. late mereii mt in Edinburgh. 

13. At *st Andrew’s, Mrs Alison Ttilbdeph, tho 
List survixing daughter ot the late Principal Tulli- 
cleph, of the Un.ti d College, and relict of the Itev. 
Mr Thomson, nmusti r at KingnUlruin, m her Hath 
year. 

— At lu, house, .lames’s-jdaee, Leith Links, Mr 
AVillmm M-ott. late hi ewer, Leith, in his i,",| year. 

11. At Hernuuige-plaec, Mrs M’Arthur ot Littlc- 
1,1)11. 

— In Oxfoiil-streel, London, in her Tlth year, 
the Dowager Lady Burgoyne. 

— Mrs Catherine Wight, I.axvnmaiket, Edinr. 

— At her house, Gay field-square, Edinburgh, 
nged S8, Mrs Marion Carlrae, relict of Mr John 
Portions, late .'O.ip-inamifaeturer, Edinburgh. 

15. At his house, St James’j-squarc, Edinburgh, 
James Robertson, Kq. W.S. 

l(i. At Fdmlnngli, John, eldest son of Patrick 
Irvine of Inver,unsay. Esq. W S. 

— In Conduit-street, ILinmcr-squarc, London, 
William Macnainara, Esq. late captain in the Don. 
East India ( oinpany’a service. 

17- In Upper NorUm-street, in Ins 871h year, 
Claud Russell. Esq. 

18. At the Pavilion, llngldon, of a consumption, 
Mr Chailes Maxwell, one ol (lie junior pages of 
the piesenee to his Majesty. 

i'8. We aunoimee with regrit the death of 
William Davies, Ksq. of the Him id Cadi'll ,v Da 
vies, booksellers in the Strand, London. This 
melancholy event took place on Friday aitermwin. 
Mr Davies had been foi some tune in a declining 
state of health, ImL appeared la Her than usual in 
the morning ol Friday, lie xva- a man ot polished 
manners, lilicral principles, and unsullied purify in 
all his dealings. Esteemed ill hR by all who knew 
him, he is lamented in death by a numerous circlu 
of friends. 

LrtMy—The Right lion. Ihe Eai I of 1 larexvood. 
His lordship is succeeded in his titles and estates liv 
Ins only son. Lord Luseollois, Lord Lieutenant of 
the West Riding of Vorkshire. Ihs lordship was 
in the 83d yi ar of Ins age. V 

At Aroncil, in France, the residence of the Count 
Ilertholet, .Air Illagdin, Secretary of the Royal .So¬ 
ciety of London. 

At Livi rpool, after a tedious film ss, John Beck 
with. Esq, late ot llalilnx, Nova beom. 


Oliver dt Boyd, Printers, Edinburgh. 
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IlORA 7 GERMANIC.! 7 ,. No V. 
The Faust us of Goethe ,* 


The Drama, of which wc arc about to 
give some account, defies the critic 
more than any work wc have ever 
met, and yet, tew things that we have 
read have produced on us an impres¬ 
sion more immediate or more likely to 
be permanent. The mysterious rela¬ 
tion between our world and that of 
spirits has afforded in all ages a foun¬ 
dation for works of the highest poeti¬ 
cal interest ; no other works of fiction, 
indeed, have a firmer basis of reality 
in the depths of the human mind. 
They bring back to it its obscure 
longings — they give a form to its 
most inward hopes and apprehensions 
—to the thoughts, which we scarcely 
dare to shape into words—and they 
connect the terrors and eagerness of 
believing childhood with the wildest 
and most daring speculations into 
which we can venture, concerning our 
nature and our destiny. 

The subject of the drama before us 
is the old story of Faustus. Con¬ 
vinced of the vanity of study—of the 
impossibility of attaining precise 
knowledge on any subject of human 
inquiry—lie applies himself to magic 
—commands the presence of different 
orders of spirits—sells his soul to the 
devil—abandons himself to the indul¬ 
gence of his passions—and remains 
stili distracted by the same restless¬ 
ness of mind that first led him to 
forbidden studies—-still dissatisfied 


while he attains the object of every 
new desire. Even while he is re¬ 
joicing in his new knowledge— 
even while he endeavours to justify 
to himself his apostacy from Heaven 
—he is felt to be the slave of a mean 
degraded being, whom he despises 
—of a heartless cunning and deriding 
devil. 

To express our feeling of some of 
the peculiar merits of this drama, 
would be in some degree to invite 
from our readers the charge of pre¬ 
sumption against our translation. 
Though we admit the objection, yet it 
is scarce possible to avoid saying a few 
words on the subject. Goethe seems 
to us to have conveyed the most lofty 
conceptions of the nature of man, and 
those beings with whom we are con¬ 
nected for good or evil, in language 
rich yet simple—dignified yet familiar 
—and in parts of the work, we almost 
believe, while we are listening, in the 
magical effects attributed to sound. 
Nothing that we know in our lan¬ 
guage can give any idea of the charm 
we allude to, but a few of the most 
inspired passages of Coleridge ; often, 
while engaged in our present task, 
have we thought of Kubla Khan and 
Christabel, and felt an idle regret 
that we could not have the enjoyment 
of reading the passages which we most 
admired in the German tragedy, sha¬ 
dowed out in the rich mystical num- 


“ We think it proper to mention, that the translations in this number of the Hors 
Germanics are not executed by Mr Gillies, bat by another friend, whose contributions in 
verse and in prose, serious and comic, have already very frequently honoured our pages. 
Vol. VII. a G 
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bers of our own great poet, which 
often affect the heart and ear like a 
spell.* 

The volume opens with some beau¬ 
tiful and very affecting stanzas. Few 
men, even in early life, have not to 
think of disappointed hopes, and to 
lament the removul of the friends 
whom they were most anxious to 
please. Who is there who has not, in 
the course of his toils, been interrupt¬ 
ed, and paused to ask himself, “ for 
wliat am I labouring now ?” 

“ Where are the smiles we longeil to gain, 
The pledge of labour not in vain ?” 

The following are Goethe’s intro¬ 
ductory stanzas : 

Again, fair images, ye flutter near. 

As erst ye .shone to cheer the mourner’s 
eye. 

And may 1 hope that ye will linger here ? 

Will my heart leapas in the days gone by ? 
Ye throng before my view, divinely clear. 
Like sun-beams conquering a cloudy sky! 
Beneath your lightning-glance my spirit 
burns. 

Magic is breathing—youth and joy returns! 

What forms rise beautiful of happy years ? 

What lovely sliadows float before me fast ? 
Like an old song still tingling in the ears, 

I hear the voice of loves and friendships 
past;— 

Renewed each sorrow and each joy appears 
That marked life’s changing labyrinthine 
waste; 

The friends return, who past in youth away. 
Cheated, alas ! of half life’s little day ! 

Bat ah ! they cannot hear my dosing song. 
Those hearts, for whom my earliest lays 
were tried; 


Departed is, alas ! the friendly throng, 

And dumb the echoing spirits that replied; 
If some still live this stranger world among. 
Fortune hath scattered them at distance 
wide. 

To men unknown my griefs must I impart. 
Whose very praise is sorrow to the heart ! 

Again it comes! a long unwonted feeling, 

A wish for that calm solemn phantom- 
land 

My song is swelling now, now lowly stealing. 
Like 45ol’s harp, by varying breezes 
fanned, 

Tears follow tears, my weaknesses revealing. 
And silent shudders shew a heart un¬ 
manned, - 

—Dull forms of daily life before me flee. 
The Past— the Past alone, seems true 
to me! 

There are two preludes to the main 
work; one, a dialogue between tin* 
poet and the stage-manager, in which 
some of the difficulties of a writer for 
the theatre are pointed out in a lively 
and pleasing manner; and the other, 
entitled, “ Prologue in Heaven,” 
which is founded on the passage in 
Job, where Satan is introduced as 
coming with the Sons of God to pre¬ 
sent himself before the Lord. This 
contains a great deal that is written in 
a light and irreverent tone, and jx>s- 
sesses, we think, very little merit of 
any kind. 

The play itself opens like “ Mar¬ 
lowe's Tragical] Histone of the Life 
and Death of Doctor Faustus,” with 
an exhibition of Faustus in his study, 
complaining of the vanity of the dif¬ 
ferent sciences. In the play before us 


* For instance s 

“-In her arms the mud she took. 

Ah well-a-day ! 

And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say : 

In the touch of this bosom there worketh a 
spell. 

Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel 1 

Thou knowe .t to-night, and wilt know to¬ 
morrow, 

This mark of thy shame, this seal of my 
sorrow; 

But vainly thou warrest, 

For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare. 

That in the dim forest 
Thou heartiest a low moaning. 

And found’** a bright lady surpassingly fair; 

And dhl’st bring her home with thee m love 
and in charity. 

To shield her and shelter her from the 
damp air.”— Chriitabcl, part lit. 


“ A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 

It was an Abyssinian inaid, 

And on her dulcimer she played. 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Coula I revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight 'twould win me. 
That'with music loud and long, 

I could build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 
And all wlio heard should see them there, 
And all should cry beware! beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And dose your eyes with holy dread; 

For he On honey-dew hath fed. 

And drank the milk of paradise.” 

KubUi Khan. 


Can Mty thing be more divine than the musical versification of these passages ? And 
surely it utmost appropriate. We could easily multiply such passages from Coleridge’s 
works. See the incantation in the “ Remorse.” 
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there is not the scholastic pedants 
with which Marlowe’s scenes are fill¬ 
ed; but, perhaps, the weariness and 
dissatisfaction arising from the waste 
of talent in unprofitable, perplexing, 
and visionary inquiries, is more 
forcibly impressed upon us in the 
hard rough lines of our own old poet, 
than in Goethe's more refined lan¬ 
guage. In the two plays, there is 
scarcely any other resemblance than 
' what occurs in the opening scene of 
each; and though both poets are said 
to be indebted to an old German play 
which we have not seen, yet their dis¬ 
similarity to each other is such, as 
enables us to decide, .that they can 
have derived but little from a com¬ 
mon source. 

We give the opening scene of 
Goethe’s tragedy: 

Time, Night. 

SCENE_ A high-arched narrow Gothic 

chamber— Faustus at his desk, appears 
restless. 

Fa. Alas! I have explored 
Philosophy, and law, and medicine. 
And over deep divinity have pored. 

Studying with ardent and laborious zeal— 
And here 1 am at last, a very fool, 

With useless learning cursed. 

No wiser than at first! 

They call me doctor—and I lead 
These ten years past my pupils’ creed, 
Winding, by dext’rous words, with ease. 
Their opinions as I please 1 
And now to feel that nothing can be 
known! 

This is a thought that bums into my heart; 

1 have been more acute than all those 
trillers; 

Doctors and authors, priests, philosophers; 

I solved each doubt; paused at no diffi¬ 
culty ; 

And would not yield a point to Hell or 
Devil! 

And now to feel that nothing can be known ; 
This drives all comfort from my mind— 
Whate’er I knew, or thought I knew. 

Seems now unmeaning or untrue 1 
Unhappy, ignorant, and blind, 

1 cannot hope to teach mankind! ' 

—Thus robbed of learning’s only pleasure, 
Without dominion, rank, or treasure. 
Without one joy that earth can give; 

What dog such life would deign to Eve ?— 
Therefore with patient toil severe 
To magic have 1 long applied. 

In hope from spirits’lips to hear 
Home certain clue my (noughts to guide. 
Some truth to others unrevealed. 

Some mystery from mankind sealed; 

—And cease to teach, with shame of heart, 
Things of which 1 know no part; 

And see the secrets of the earth. 

The seeds of beings ere their birth— 

Thus end at once this vexing fever 


Of words, mere words, repeated ever. 
Beautiful Moon!—Ah! would that now 
For the last time thy lovely beams 
Shone on my troubled brow ! 

Oft from this desk, at middle night 
I have sate razing on thy light! 

Wearied with search, thro* volumes endless 
I sate ’mong papers—crowded books. 
Alone—when thou, friend of the friendless, 
Camest smilu.g in with soothing looks— 

Oh! that upon yon headland height, 

1 now was wandering in thy fight. 

Floating with spirits, like a shadow 
Round mountain cave—o’er twilight mea¬ 
dow— ‘ 

Or, bathing in thy dew, eould find 
Repose from toil—and health of mind 1 
Alas, and am 1 in the gloom 
Still of this cursed dungeon room ? 

Where even Heaven’s fight so beautiful 
Thro’ the stained glass comes thick and 
dull— 

’Mong volumes heaped from floor to ceiling. 
Thro’ whose pages worms arc stealing— 
Dreary walls—where dusty paper 
Bears deep stains of smoky vapour— 
Glasses—instruments—all lumber 
Of this kind the place encumber— 

All a man of learning gathers— 

All bequeathed me by my fathers— 

Are in strange confusion hurled ! 

Here, Faustus, is thy world—a world! 

And dost thou ask, why in thy breast 
The fearful heart is not at rest 1 
Why.painM feefings, undefined. 

With Ky pressure load thv mind! 

From living nature thou hast fled 
To dwell ’mong fragments of the dead; 
And for the lovely scenes which Heaven 
To matt hath iu its bounty given. 

Hast chosen to pore o’er mouldering bones 
Of brute and human skeletons! 

Away—away—and far away 

This book, where secret spells are scanned, 

Traced by Nostiradam’s own hand, 

Will be thy strength and stay! 

The courses of the stars to thee 
No longer are a mystery 1 
The thoughts of nature thou canst seek 
As spirits with their brothers speak— 

To strive by learning to explain, 

These symbols, were but labour tain— 
Then, ye whom I feel filiating itrar me. 
Spirits, answer me, ye who hear me! 

(,He opens the book , and glances over 
the sign of Macrocosm**.) 

Ha! what new fife divine, intense, 

Floods in a moment every sense; 

I feel die dawn of youth again, 

Visiting each glowing vein 1 
Was it a God, who wrote this sign ? 

The tumults of my soul are stilled. 

My withered heart with rapture fitted! 

In virtue- of the spell divine. 

The secret powers, that nature ritould. 

Their essence and their acts unf b ld — 

The wise man’s words at length are plain. 
Whose sense I sought so long in vain 1 
“ The world of spirits no clouds conceal, * 
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“ Man’s eye is dim and it cannot see, 

** Man’s heart is dead and it cannot feel, 

“ But thou, who would’st know the things 
that be, 

“ Bathe thy heart in the sunrise red, 

“ Till its stains of earthly dross are fled.” 

(He looks over the sign attentively.) 

Oh! how the spell before my sight 
Brings nature’s hidden acts to light— 

See 1 all things with each other blending— 
Each to all its being lending— 

All on each in turn depending— 

Heavenly ministers descending— 

And again to Heaven up-tending— 
Breathing blessings see them bending— 
Balanced Worlds from change defending. 
Thro’ all diffusing harmony unending 1 
Oh, what a vision, but a vision only, 

For how can man, imperfect abject crea¬ 


ture. 

Embrace thy charms, illimitable nature! 



In vain man’s spirit sighs to feel ye near. 
Onward ye haste, we sigh to taste. 
Lingering in mute despair, complaining, 
lonely ! 

(He turns over the hook sorrowfully , and 
glances Over the sign of the Spirit 
of the Earth.) 

How differently this sign affects my frame 1 
Spirit of Earth, my nature is the same. 

Or near a-kin to thine; 

How fearlessly I read this sign. 

And feel, even now, new powers are mine, 
While my brain bums, as though with 
wine! 

I feel within my soul the birth 
Of strength, enabling me to bear. 

And thoughts impelling me to share 
The fortunes good or evil of the earth! 

To travel in the tempests breath. 

Or plunge where shipwreck grinds his 
teeth! 

All around grows cold and cloudy. 

The moon withdraws her ray— 

The lamps thin flame is shivering-^ 

It fades—it dies away ! 

Ha!—round my brow what sparkles ruddy 
In trembling light are quivering— 

From the roof with breath congealing. 
Comes a strange and icy feeling— 

’Tis thou* feel thee, spirit, near, 

Whom I summoned to appear! 

. .. Spirit to my sight be present— 

How my heart is torn in sunder, 

All my thoughts convulsed with wonder t 
Senses—harrowed up to bear 
Wild emotions—feelings rare— 

Spirit—my heart, my heart is given to 
thee! 

Though death may be the price, I cannot 
chose but sec 1 

(He clasps the book , and pronounces the 
sign of the spirit mysteriously—a 
redJUttofU and in the flame the Spirit .) 
Spirit. Who hath called me? 

Faus. (aberting'hisface.) Fearful sight! 
Spirit, Hither from my distant sphere 


Thou hast compelled me to appear, 

And now— 

Faus. Alas 1 I shudder in affright! 

Spirit. With what anxiety of mind 
Didst thou demand to gaze on me. 

My voice to hear, my form to see ? 

Thy longings, earnest and intense. 

Have reached my sphere, and brought me, 
thence! 

And now—what pitiful despair 
Hath seized thee? thee, thou more than 
man— 

Where is the courage, that could dare 
To call on flcshless spirits ! where 
The soul, that would conceive die plan 
Of worlds, that in its venturous pride. 

The bounds, which limit man, defied— 
Heaved with high sense of inborn powers 
Nor feared to mete its strength with ours ? 
Where art thou, Faustus! thou whose voice 
I heard, 

Whose mighty spirit pressed itself to mine! 
Art thou the same ? whose senses thus are 
shattered. 

Whose very being in my breath is scattered,' 
Whose soul into itself retreating, 

Vain worm can scarce endure the fearful 
meeting! 

Fa. Creature of flame, shall I grow pale 
before tliee ? 

’Twas I that called thee—Faustus—I, thy 
equal t 

Spirit. In the currents of life, in the 
tempests of motion, 

Hither and thither, 

Over and under, 

Wend I and wander— 

Birth and the grave— 

A limitless ocean, 

Where the restless wave 
Undulates ever— 

Under and over. 

Their toiling strife, 

I mingle and hover, 

The spirit of life; 

Hear the murmuring wheel of time, un¬ 
awed. 

As I weave the living mantle of God ! 

Fa. Spirit, whose presence circles the 
wide earth, 

How near akin to thine I feci my nature. 

Spirit. Man, thou art like those beings 
which thy mind 

Can image, not like me ! ( Punishes.) 

Fa. (overpowered with confusion.) Not 
like thee! 

Formed in the image of the Deity, 

And yet unmeet to be compared with thee! 

We have been induced to transcribe 
this entire scene, partly because the 
dialogue, being less broken into short 
sentences, is more easily separable 
from the piece, but chiefly because it 
seems the part of Goethe’s tragedy 
which bears the greatest resemblance 
to Manfred. We cannot indeed avoid 
assenting to Goethe’s supposition, that 
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Faustus suggested Lord Byron’s won¬ 
derful drama. Manfred, however, 
like the rest of Lord Byron’s poems, 
soon becomes a personification of the 
author’s own feelings, and he forgets 
Faustus, and Goethe, and every thing 
but himself, long before the dark ter¬ 
mination of the story. In the play 
before us, on the contrary, it is easy 
to see the author's perfect dominion 
over his subject; that “ he possesses, 
(to use Coleridge’s language on a dif¬ 
ferent occasion) and is not possessed 
by his genius;” that the successive 
scenes are brought forward to our 
view by the author, as a sympathizing 
witness, not as one of the sufferers or 
agents—he allows us to feel for the 
distress occasioned by the hero of his 
tale, and does not concentrate the en¬ 
tire interest on the workings of a sin¬ 
gle bosom—-on the alternation of fe¬ 
verish excitement and indolent des¬ 
pair—of passion and apathy—of ado¬ 
ration towards nature s beauties and 
sublimities, followed and contrasted 
by blasphemies against the author of 
nature. Lord Byron is too fond of 
bringing before us the infidelity of a 
strong mind. It is a dangerous con¬ 
templation, for we endeavour instinc¬ 
tively to find a justification for the 
errors of an intellect we admire. We 
suffer—it is well if we do not half ap¬ 
prove the evil for the sake of the good 
with which it is associated. The earlv 
works of Goethe, in common witn 
much of the German literature, were 
subject to tills charge, but we think 
this drama quite free from the offence. 
Faustus is represented as being “ un¬ 
stable as water,” with an active impa¬ 
tient imaginative mind, with a kindly 
and affectionate heart. We feel that 
he loves the poor girl whom he de¬ 
stroys—we transfer his guilt to the 
Satanic being by whom, he is attended 
•—we pity and forgive him. The mo¬ 
ral sense is not wounded by an en¬ 
deavour to justify his crimes, for we 
regard him not as a culprit, but as a 
sufferer under the influence of an evil 
demon. 

A few sentences from a work of 
Goethe's, which we have not yet seen, 
have been translated in Baldwin’s 
London Magazine for last month. 
They are curious, as shewing his opi¬ 
nion of Lord Byron’s obligations to 
Faustus, which, however, are not as 
great as he imagines—and still more 
curious, as shewing how strongly 


Lord Byron is identified by his read¬ 
ers with his heroes, when such a man 
as Goethe could believe and publish 
such ridiculous scandal as the personal 
adventure which he attributes to his 
Lordship. 

“ The tragedy of Manfred, by Lord 
Byron, is a most singular performance, 
and one which concerns me nearly. 
This wonderful and ingenious poet 
has taken possession of my Faust. 
and hypochondriacally drawn from it 
the most singular nutriment. He has 
employed the means in it which suit 
his object in his particular manner, so 
that no one thing remains the same, 
and on this account I cannot suffi¬ 
ciently admire his ability. The re¬ 
cast is so peculiar, that a highiv in¬ 
teresting lecture might be give* on 
its resemblance, and want of resem¬ 
blance, to its model—though I canhot 
deny, that the gloomy fervour of a rich 
and endless despair becomes at last 
wearisome to us. However, the dis¬ 
pleasure which we feel is always con¬ 
nected with admiration and esteem. 

“ Th«fcvery quintessence of the sen¬ 
timents and passions, which assist in 
constituting the most singular talent 
for self-commentary ever known, is 
contained in this tragedy. The life 
and poetical character of Lord Byron 
can hardly be fairly estimated. Yet 
he has often enough avowed the source 
of his torments; he has repeatedly 
pourtrayed it; but hardly any one 
sympathizes with the insupportable 
pain with which he is incessantly 
struggling. 

“ Properly speaking, he is conti- 
nuajjrpursued by the ghosts of two 
ftmfae, who play great parts in the 
above-named tragedy, the one under 
the name of Astarte, the other with¬ 
out figure or visibility, manly a voice. 

“ The following socounfRi riven of 
the horrible adventure whfch he had 
with the forma 1 : 

“ ‘ When a young, bold, and high¬ 
ly attractive personage, he gained the 
favour of a Florentine lady; the hus¬ 
band discovered this, and murdered 
his wife; but the murderer teas found 
dead in the street the same night, un¬ 
der circumstances which did not ad¬ 
mit of attaching suspicion to any one.* 

“ Lord B. fled firom Florence, and 
seqms to drag spectres .after him ever 
afterwards! 

" This strange incident receives a 
high degree of probability from innu- 
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tnerable allusions in his poems ; .as Car 
instance, in his application of the sto¬ 
ry of Pausanias to himself. 

“ What a wounded heart must the 
poet have, who selects from antiquity 
such an event, applies it to himself, and 
loads his tragic resemblance with it!“ 

This is a long digression ; but we 
could not resist the temptation of lay¬ 
ing before our readers so singular a 
passage. We will not delay them, how¬ 
ever, by any remarks of our own on 
the justice of Goethe's criticism, but 
hasten to continue our sketch of his 
tragedy. 

Faustus is interrupted in his re¬ 
flections on the interview with the 
Spirit of the Earth, by a visit from 
his pupil, Wagner, which we agree 
witomim in feeling disposed to resent 
as an untimely intrusion. Wagner 
appears to us to be a very common¬ 
place sort of person—a man of some 
common sense, but no imagination- 
devoted steadily and industriously to 
literary pursuits—learning from the 
critics^ the beauties of the poets—a 
good impersonation of the eombined 
qualities of a private tutor and a re¬ 
viewer—Mr Cobbett writing on gram¬ 
mar or lecturing on taste. Nothing, 
however, can be farther from the 
poet's mind than the idea of speaking 
irreverently of so important a per¬ 
sonage. 

Enter Wagner , in his dressing-gown and 
night-cap—a lamp in hit hand- Faustus 
turns round displeased. 

Wag. Forgive me, but‘ I thought you 
were declaiming. 

You have been reciting some Greek play, 
no doubt; -0 

I wish to improve myself in this same art; 
’Tis a most useful one. I’ve heard it said. 
An actor might give lessons to a parson. 

Fa. Yes! when your parson is himself 
an actor; 

A circumstance which very often happens! 
Wag. Oh! if a man shuts himself up 
for ever 

In his dull study; if he sees the world 
Never, unless on some chance-holiday 
Look’d at from a distance, thro’ a telescope. 
How can he learn to sway the minds of men 
By eloquence? to rule them or persuade ? 
Fa. If reeling does not prompt, in vain 
you shave; 

If from tonpQul the language does not come. 
By its dftPmpulse, to impel the hearts 
Of heai&M wiw communicated power. 

In vain you s&ve—in vain you study ear¬ 
nestly. 

Toil on ffir ever; piece together fragments; 
Cook Up your broken scraps of sentences, 


And blow, with puffing breath, a struggling 
light, 

Glimmering confusedly now, now cold in 
ashes; 

Startle the school-boys with your metaphors, 
And, if such food.may suit your appetite. 
Win the vain wonder m applauding children! 
But never hope to stir the hearts of men. 
And mould the souls of many into one. 

By words, whieh come not native from the 
heart! 

Wag. Expression, graceful utterance, 
is the first 

And best acquirement of the orator. 

This do I feel, and feel my want of it! 

Fa. Dost thou seek genuine and worthy 
fame ? 

Not as our town-dedaimers use, delighted. 
Like a brute beast, with chimes of jingling 
bells. 

Reason and honest feeling want no arts 
Of utterance—ho toil of elocution ; 

And when you speak in earnest, do you need 
A search for words ? Oh ! those fine holi¬ 
day phrases. 

In whieh you robe your worn-out common 
places. 

Are lifeless, unproductive, as the wind 
That sighs in autumn ’mong the withered 
leaves! 

Wag. The search of knowledge is a wea- 

3 one, 

life, alas! is short!— 

How often have the heart and brain, o’er- 
tasked, 

Shrunk back despairing from inquiries vain! 
Oh ! with what difficulty arc the means 
Acquired, that lead us to die springs of 
knowledge 1 

And when the path is Jpund, ere wc have trod 
Half the long way—poor wretches! we 
must die 1 

Fa. Are mouldy records, then, the holy 
springs, 

Whose healing waters still the diirst within ? 
Oh! never yet bath mortal drunk 
A draught restorative. 

That welled not from the depths of his own 
soul 1 

Wag. Pardon me—but you will at least 
confess 

That ’tis delightful to transfuse yourself 
Into the spirit of the ages past; 

To see how wise men thought in olden time. 
And how far we outstep their march in 
knowledge. 

Fa. Oh yes ! as far as from the earth to 
heaven! 

To us, my friend, the times that arc gone by 
Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven 
seals i 

That which you call the spirit of ages past 
Is but in truth die spirit of some few men. 
In which those ages are beheld reflected. 

Oh! often, what a toilsome thing it is 
This study of thine, at the first glance wc 
fly it. 

A mass of things confusedly heaped together; 
A lumber-room of dusty documents, 
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Furnished with all approved court-prece- 
dcnts, 

And old traditional maxims! Oh, how well 
Your great ones play the puppets of man¬ 
kind ! 

Wag. But knowledge of the world- 
man's heart and mind— 

Of these, at least, we all should learn a little. 
Fa. Yes, learn / men call it learning, 
who may dare 

To name things by their real names! The 
few 

Who did know something, and were weal 
enough 

To expose theirhcarts unguarded—to expose 
Their views and feelings to the eyes of men; 
They have been nailed to crosses—thrown 
to flames— 

Pardon me; but—’tis very late, my Maid; 
Too late, to hold this conversation longer. 
Wag. How willingly would I sit up for 
ever. 

Gathering instruction from your learned 
words! 

To-morrow, as a boon on Easter-day, 

You must permit me a few questions more; 
I have applied with diligence to study— 
The more I know, the more 1 long fox 
knowledge. ( Exit. 

We have spoken, perhaps, too dis¬ 
respectfully of Wagner, but he never 
appears except to interrupt something 
more interesting than any lecture ou 
oratory which we could receive. After 
the sublime pursuits in which we find 
Faustus engaged, it is impossible to 
conceive him descending to mere com¬ 
mon conversation—we cannot forgive 
the mortal foot that breaks the spell— 
we feed ourselves defrauded of the pre¬ 
sence of the spirits, with whom we 
had hoped to find Faustus conversing. 
We know, that thus disturbed, they 
will not again return. And when 
Wagner has left Faustus's study, we 
are obliged to listen to the voice of hu¬ 
man complaint, and human sorrow. 
Faustus's dissatisfaction is expressed 
in tones of deeper dejection —** divine 
astrology" has lost its charm; and, 
though he resolves on suicide, it is 
more from despair than die philoso¬ 
phical curiosity, to which, by a na¬ 
tural self-deception, he endeavours to 
attribute it. 

( Wagner exit. Faustus akmc.) 

How hope abandons not thehumblest mind! 
Some idle'wish the loneliest bosom forms, 
We delve with eagerness for gold, and fold 
Worms—dust—and then attach ourselves to 
dust I 

And worms! 

And did human accents dare 
To disturb the midnight air, 

With their mean and worthless sound, 

Here where spirits breathed, around ? 


Yet, dull intruder, must my heart 
Thank thee, wretched arthou art. 

When my senses sank beneath 
Despair, and sought relief in death j 
When life within me dying shivered. 

Thy presence from the trance delivered. 

Oh I while I stood before that giant stature, 
How dwarfed I frit beneath its nobler na¬ 
ture ! 

Image of God, I thought that I had been 
Sublimed from earth, no more a child of 
clay! 

That, shining gloriously with Heaven’s own 
day, 

I had beheld Truth’s countenance serene I 
Greeter than cherubs, who have strength to 
see 

Through Nature, who hi actions of their 
own 

Exert, enjoy a sense of Deity, 

Greater than theirs I deemed my dignity. 
Doomed for such dreams preeumpttJKt to 
atone, , 

All by one word of thunder overthrown! 

Spirit, 1 may not mete myself with thee! 
True, I compelled thee to appear, 

But had no power to bold thee here! 

Oh! at that glorious moment how I felt— 
How little and how great! 

Thy presence flung me shuddering back 
Into man’* abject state; 

That inexplicable trance 
Of utter hopeless ignorance! 

Who now snail teach me ? what is it I fear t 
This impulse of my soul shall I obey ? 

By act, as well as suffering we may slay 
The stream of life! 

Whate’er of noblest thought. 
The human soul can reach is clogged and 

By low considerations that adhere, 
Inseparably. Oh 1 when we obtain 
The goods of this world, soon do we res¬ 
train 

Our loftier aspirations, and we call 
MaaSflfcetter riches a delusion vain ; 

The mockery of an idle vision all! 

The lqfdly feelings given us at our birth, 
Are ’numbed, and mo ’mong foe low caves 
of earth! 

How boldly, in foe days’of youthful Hope, 
Imagination spreads her wing unchecked, 
Deeming all tixngs within her ample scope ; 
And (rib, how small a space suffices her, 
WhenFortune frees away, vain flatterer. 
And «D we loved hi lire’s strange whirl is 
wrecked 1 - 

Deem-in the bieast. Care buikh her nest, - 
And ever-torturing scares all rest! 

Each day assume* some new disguise, 

With some new art foe temper tries. 
Fretting fotmtad with household cares. 
Suggesting doubts of wife or bans! 

Hinting desk feneies to foe soul, 

Of fire end flood—of dirk and bowi. 

Man trembles thus each hour at fonchd 

And weeps for ever at ideal losses 
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Am not I like tlie gods ?—Alas! I tremble, 
Feeling, imprest upon my soul, the thought 
Of the mean worm, whose nature I resemble. 
'Tis dust, and lives Ih dust, and the chance 
tread 

Crushes the wretched reptile into nought! 

• • ■ • 

Shall I find here the object of my search ? 
Turn o’er, perhaps, a thousand books, to 
raid 

How men have every where complained of 
fortune. 

How here and there some one man has been 
happy! 

{Looking at a skull on the table.) 

What means thy grinning smile, thou 
empty skull ? 

Means it to say, thy brain, like mine be* 
wildered 

In anxious search for truth, once sought 
the beam 

Of cloudless day; and in the mists of twilight, 
Long wandering perplexed, sunk down de¬ 
spairing \ 

And ye, vain instruments, oh 1 how ye 
mock me, 

Wheels, pulleys, rings, and lathes and cy¬ 
linders, 

At Nature’s door I stand, youshouldbekcys; 
But weak are all your wards, the strong 
bolts move not! 

Unsearchable in day’s abundant light 
Is Nature. Man may not remove her veil 
Mysterious,—what she wills to be concealed, 
In vain with levers and with screws youstrive 

Idly to wring from her reluctant bosom! 

• ■ • a 

But wherefore is my eye thus rivetted 
In one direction ?—why does yonder flask 
Attract my glance, as though it was a mag¬ 
net? 

What brightness, lavish, lovely shines a* 
wund me! 

As when the moonlight cheers a midnight 
grove? 

I give thee thanks,—I greet thee as a friend. 
The best of friends; and with religious feel¬ 
ing, 

I take thee down, and reverence in thee 
The power and knowledge of the mind of 
' men, 

Extract of herbs, that minister kind slum¬ 
bers— 

Essence of all tbe subtlest powers of death, 
Now bless me with thy favourable aid! 

I see thee, and my pangs are less ami less. 

I clasp thee, and my anguish Stp away; 

My agitated heart at length grows calm I 
Oh! lem plunging into a wide ocean. 

That, like a minor, sparkles at my feet; 
Strange light to shores unknown allures me 
■ onward 1 

A car of fira with easy motion glides 
Hither; my heart seek* eagerly to press 
Thro’ air, by path* unknown, to climes un¬ 
known; 

And worlds unstained by Man’* infirmity! 

« « 0 • 
III* 

Let me then welcome thcc, clear crystal cup, 


Come from thy dark recess/ 

Where for long years unheeded thou hast Inin. 
Oh, atmy father's banquets thou wert bright, 
Cheering the guest, or holding his eye iixt 
In admiration of the graver’s skill. 

As each to each passed on the cup with praise! 
Its massy pride, and figures high embossed, 
The merry task of each, who in his turn, 
Ere yet he raised it to his lips, should sing 
Some rude rhyme in its praise, and at one 
draught, 

Drain the deep beverage;—all bring back 
to me 

The many thoughtless joyous nights of boy¬ 
hood ! 

Oh, never more to neighbours shall I reach 
thee, 

And never more frame verses in thy praise! 
This is a draught, that soon intoxicates, 

And dark and turbid trembles its brown 
flood,— 

But ’tis my choice—I mixed it—and will 
drink!— 

Ob, may it be my last drink upon earth! 

An offering, sacred to the higher joy. 

That ere the morning light will bless my soul! 

As he is raising the cup to his 
mouth, he is attracted by the sound of 
bells from without, and the song of 
the choir, who are commencing already 
in the early twilight, according to the 
national custom, to commemorate on 
Easter morn the resurrection of our 
Lord. 

{Easier hymn—Choir of the angels.) 

“ Christ is from the grave arisen! 

Joy to mortals, weak and weary, 

Held by earth in thraldom dreary! 

He hath burst the grave’s stern portals; 

He is risen, joy to mortals!” 

Fa. Oh, those deep sounds, those voices 
rich and heavenly 1 

How powerfully they sway the soul, and force 
The cup uplifted from the eager lips. 

Proud bells, and do your peals already ring 
To greet the joyous dawn of Easter-morn ? 
Ana ye, rejoicing choristers, already 
Flows forth your solemn song of consolution ? 
That song, which once from angel lips re¬ 
sounding 

Around the midnight of the grave, was heard 
The pledge and proof of a new covenant! 
Hymn continued—Song of the women at the 
sepulchre. 

We laid him for burial 
’Mdhg aloes and myrrh; 

Hi* children and friends 
I .aid their dead master here! 

All wrapt in his grave-dress, 

We left him in fear— 

Ah 1 where shall we seek him t 
The Lord is not here I 
Song of the Angels. 

The Lord hath arisen, 

Sorrow no longer; 

Temptation hath tried him, 

But he was the stronger. 

The grave is no prison, 

The Lord hath arisen 1 
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Fa. Soft sounds, that breathe of Hea¬ 
ven, most wild, most powerful. 

What seek ye here ?—Why will ye come to 
me 

In dusty gloom immersed?—Oh rather 
• speak 

To hearts of soft and pern trable mould ! 

I hear your message, but I have not faith— 

And Miracle is Faith’s beloved offspring ! 

I cannot force myself into those spheres, 

Where these good tidings of great joy are 
heard; 

And yet, from youth familiar with these 
sounds, 

Even now they call me back again to life— 

Oh once, in boyhood’s time, the love of Hea¬ 
ven 

fume down upon me—with mysterious kiss 

Hallowing the stillness of the Sabbath-day ! 

Then were the voices of those bells melodi¬ 
ous, 


ngs resisth 

Drove me, a wanderer through fields and 
woods. 

Then tears rushed hot and fast—I felt within 

That my soul hungered for a better world— 

These bells announced the merry sports of 
youth— 

These songs did welcome in the happy 
spring! 

I feel as if once more a little child, 

And old Remembrance, twining round my 
heart. 

Forbids this act, and checks my daring 

sli'ps— 

Then sing ye forth—sweet songs that breathe 
of heaven, 

Tears come! and Eauth hath won her 
child again! * 

hyjin continued —Bong of Youths. 

He who was buried. 

Hath risen from the grave, 

Tiie Lord is in glory— 

Is mighty to save ! 

Enthroned in brightness. 

His labours are over. 

On earth do his cliildren 
Still linger and suffer 1 

Ilis own—his disciples 
He leaves in their anguish, 

Master, forget not 
Thy servants, who languish ! 

The Song of Angels. 

Christ is arisen— 

The Lord hath ascended, 

Tiie dominion of Death 
And Corruption is ended. 

Your work of obedience 
Haste to begin, 
lireak from the bondage 
Of Satan and sin,— / 

Voi„ VII. 


In your lives his laws obey— 

Let Love your governed bosdms sway— 
Blessings to the poor convey— 

To God with humble spirit pray— 

• To Man his benefits display-. 

Act thus—and He—your master dear. 
Though unseen, is ever near ! 

In the next division of the play, the 
scene changes to the fields outside the 
town, which arc seen crowded with 
confused groupes of citizens of all 
classes. Without transcribing the en¬ 
tire, wc could not convey an idea of 
this lively and hurried scene. The fol¬ 
lowing song, sung by a party of sol¬ 
diers as they pass on, is all we have 
room for. 

“ Cities, with high walls and fences,— 
Maidens, with their haaghty glances— 
These die soldier seeks with ardour. 

Say, to conquer which is harder.” 

Danger is the soldier's duty. 

But his prise is fame and beauty. 

Rush we at the trumpet measure, 

With blythe hearts, to death and pleasure— 
How the soldier’s blood is warming. 

When we think of cities storming— 
Fortress strong, and maiden tender. 

Must alike to us surrender ! 

Danger is the soldier's duty. 

But his prise is fame and beauty. 

Faustus and Wagner witness this 
scone of general gaiety with different 
feelings.—We give part of their dia¬ 
logue. 

Fa. River and rivulet are freed from ice 
In Spring’s afl’ectionate inspiring smile— 
Green are the woods v. ith promise—faraway 
To the rough hills old VVinter hath with¬ 
drawn 

Strcngthless—but still at intervals will send 
Light feeble frosts, with drops of diamond 
white, 

Varying the green bloom of the springing 
flower! 

But the sun suffers not the lingering snow— 
Everywhere life—everywhere vegetation— 
All nature animate with glowing hues— 

Or, if one spot be touched not by the spirit 
Of the sweet season, there, in colours rich 
As trees or flowers, are sparkling many 
dresses! 

The town, from its black dungeon gates 
forth pours, 

1 n thousand parties, the gay multitude, 

All happy, all indulging in the sunshine! 
Servants, delighting in their master’s absence, 
Enjoy themselves abroad—from chambers 
damp 

Of poor mean houses—from consuming toil 
Laborious—from the woik-yard and the 
shop— 

From the imprisonment of walls and roofs. 
And the oppression of confining streets, 

2 H 
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And from tbe solmq twilight of dim 
churches, 

AH are abro ad* . all hippy in the atn ; 
Look, only look, with gaiety how active, 
Thro’ fields and garde** they disperse them¬ 
selves 1 

How the wide water, far as we can see. 

Is joyous with innumerable boats! 

See there, one almost sinking with its load, 
Parts from the shore; yonder the hill-top- 
paths 

Are sparkling in the distance with gay 
dresses! 

Are not those sounds of joy from the far 
village P 

Oh happiness like this is real heaven! 

The high, the low, in pleasure all uniting- 
Here may I fed that I too am a man! 

Wag. Doctor, to walk with you is ho¬ 
nourable 

And most instructive, else 1 would not now 
Consent to loiter my time thus away. 

As I approve not of these coarse amuse¬ 
ments; 

Fiddles, and clamorous throats, and kettle¬ 
drums ■ > 

Are to my mind things quite intolerable; 
Men rave, as if possessed by evil spirits. 

And call their madness joy and harmony 1 

(Peasants dancing and staging,) 

BOKO. 

The Shepherd for the dance was drest, 

With ribbands, cap, and Sunday vest, 

All were dancing full of glee 
Underneath the linden-tree! 

Tis merry, and merry—heigh-ho, heigh-ho! 
Blythe gOes the fiddle-bow! 

Soon he runs to join die rest— 

Up to a pretty girl be prest. 

With elbow raised, and pointed toe. 

Bent to her with his best bow— 

Squeezed her handwith feigned surprise 
Up she raised her timid eyes! 

“ Tis straqee that you should use me so, 
So. so—heigh-ho,— 

’Tis rude of you to use me so. 

All into tbe set advance, 

Right they dance, and left they dance— 
Downs and ribbands, how they fling, 

Flying with the flying ring: 

They grew red, and faint, and warm, 

And ratted, sinking, arm in arm, 

Slow, slow—heigh-ho! 

Tired in elbow, Soot, and toe ! 

i , > • ■ - rfp 

t* And do no* make to free,” she said, 

“ I fear that you may never wed 
“ Men ait srw4 t’Vrtind he prest 
The maiden to ins beating breast 
Hark again the souitds drglee 
Swelliofiroro the. Hnden-tree—. 

?Tis ’tis (Berry—heigh-ho—Ijcigh- 

boi— 

Blyt|f jpes dm fiddle-bow! 

^ojUflfe* it recognised by some pf the 


peasants, who revere his learning, and 
who now form a circle round him, to 
return thanks for his condescension in 
coming to witness their happiness,-— 
and for his exertions in opposing, on 
a former occasion, a destructive plague. 
Faustus retires from them, to escape 
these praises, which he feels he has 
not merited—and Wagner to moralise 
on the respect in which learning is 
held by the ignorant. Wagner tries 
to relieve Faustus’s depression of spi¬ 
rits, by the consideration that liis 
studies and experiments have furnish¬ 
ed a valuable addition to science,—to 
this Faustns replies: 

Oh he indeed is happy, who still feels 
And cherishes within his heart, the hope 
To lift himself above the sea of error ! 

Of things we know not, each day do we find 
The want of knowledge—all we know is use¬ 
less : 

But ’tis not wise to sadden with such 
thoughts 

This hour of beauty and benignity;— 

Look yonder with delightful heart and eye, 
On those low cottages, that shine so bright. 
Robed in the glory of the setting sun ! 

But he is parting—fading—day is o’err 
Yonder he hastens to dispense new life. 

Oh for a wing to raise me up from earth. 
Nearer and yet more near to the bright orb. 
Erst have I seen by Evening’s heavenly 
light, 

The world that sleeps so stilly at my feet. 
These hills now kindling in the light—this 
Stream, 

Whose breast now shines like silver—this 
soft vale, 

(How calm it is), all seemed as ’twere to 
flow 

In floods of gold, beyond expression bright— 
Nothing to stop or stay the god-like motion 
Of the wild hill, and all its vales—the sea. 
With its warm bays, to the astonished eyes 
Opened its bosom—but at length the sun 
Seemed just prepared to sink—a power un¬ 
known. 

An impulse indescribable succeeded— 
Onward in thought 1 haste to drink the 
beams 

Of the eternal light—before me day 
And night left far behind—and overhead 
Wide Heaven—and under me (he spreading 
Sea 

A glorious vision,—ere it past away. 

The sun had sunk.—Oh, to the spirit’s 
flight, 

How faint and feeble are material wings ! 

Yet such our nature is, that when the lark. 
High over us, unseen, in the blue sky 
Thrills his heart-piercing song, we feel our¬ 
selves 

Press up from earth os ’twere In rivalry,— 
And when above the sayage hill of pines 
The eagle sweeps with outspread wings— 
and when 
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The crane pursues, high off, hit homeward 
path, 

Flying o’er watery moor* and wide lakes 
lonely i 

Wag. I too have had my bouts of re¬ 
verie. 

But impulse, stieh as this, I never flfln 
Of wood and field the eye will toon grew 
weary { 

I'd never envy the Wild birds their wings $ 
How different are the pleasures of the mind, 
, Leading from book to book, from leaf to 

They make the nights of winter bright and 
cheeriUl; 

They spread a sense of pleasure thro’ the 
frame,— 

And ah! when you behold some valued 
parchments 

All heaven descends to your delighted senses I 
Fa. Thy heart, my friend, now knows 
but one desire, 

Oh never learn another 1—in my breast 
Alas two souls have taken their abode. 

And each is struggling there for mastery! 
One to the world/ and the world’s sensual 
pleasures. 

Clings closely with scarce separable organs, 
The other from the dimness of the earth. 
Rises in power to loftier purer pleasures.— 
Bright Spirits—ye, who even in the air. 
Move with ypur lordly wings ’tween earth 
and heaven. 

Come from your golden, “ incense-breath¬ 
ing” clouds. 

Bear me uwny to new and varied life! 

Oh were tlut magic itaabtle mine, which bore 
The wearer at his will to distant lands. 

How little would I prize the lordly robes 
Of pnnees, anti the purple pomp of kings! 
Wag. Oh venture not to invoke the well- 
known host, 

Who spread, a living stream, duo’ the vast 
air. 

Who watch industriously mob’s thousand 
motions. 

For ever active in the work of eviL 
F rom all sides pur they on us, from the 
North, 

With shrilling hiss they drive their arrowy 
tongues, 

And 1 peedmg from the parehing East, they 
feed 

On the dry lungs, and drink the breath of 
life. 

And the South sends them forth, at middle 
day 

To heap fresh fire upon the burning brain! 
Rt-*ly for evil, with delight they hear, 

Obey Man’s bidding to deceive his souL 
Like angel-mmibtera of Heaven they seem, 
And utter falsehoods with an angel’s voice. 
But let’s away—the sky is gray already. 

The air grows chill—the clouds are falling 
heavy— 

At evening Hfcmo ’• the best place for a man I 
What ails thee ? why with such astonished 
eyes, 


Dost thou sit staring into the dnik twilight? 
What seest thou there that eon afiet* thee 
thus ?— 

Fa. Do you see that Mack deg, where duo* 
the green corn-blades 

He runs, just glancing by them for a mo¬ 
ment, 

Wag. I’ve seen him this while pest, tat 
thought not of him. 

As any way strange. 

Fa. Look at Mm oareftilly, 
What do you take him now to be ? 

Wag. Why, nothing. 

But a rough water-dog, no, hi the way 
Of doge, is searching fat Ms master’s mote 
steps. 

Fa. Do youebeeWetawhi wkUsesptnfc 

circles, 

He courses round at? nearer and yet nearer 
Each turn,—and if my eyes do not deceive 
me, 

Sparkles of fire whirl where Ms foot hath 
touched! 

Wag. 1 can see nothing more than ft 
black dog, 

It must be some deception of your eyes. 

Fa. Methinkshedraws lightmagiethreads 
around us, 

Hereafter to intangle and inmate! 

Wag. In doubt and fear, (I think) he’s 
leaping round us, 

Seeing two strangers in his master's stead. 

Fa. The circle, see, how much more nar¬ 
row ’ds,— 

He’s very near us! 

Wag. ’Tie a dog, you see, 
And not a spectre, see, he snarls at strangers. 
Barks, lies upon his belly. Wags his tail. 

As all dogs do. 

, Fa. We ll bring him home with us, 
Come pretty fellow— 

Wag. He’s a comical dog,*~- 
If you stand still, be stands and waits firf 
you— 

Speak to him, and he strait leaps op on 
you,— 

Leave something after you, no doubt he’ll 
bring it, 

Or plunge into die water for your stick. 

Fa. You’re right—I can see nothing of 
die spectre, 

In him,it can be nothing more than training. 

Wag. ’Tis wonderful the knowledge of 
brute beasts, 

A doe well-trained will know a wise man’s 
walk, 

Soon will this most intelligent of students, 
Win wholly to himself his master’s favour! 

(Exeunt, going in thro ’ the tenm-gatet.) 


SCENE.— Faust os’s Stud*. 

Enter Faurtnt, vtih fit t ftjg, 

Fa. O’er silent field, and Ipodty lawn. 
Her dusky mantle Night bath drawn! 
At twilight’s holy hear|M| hour, * 

In Man nis better soul Mill power# 
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The passions are at peace within. 

And still each stormy thought of Sin—. 

The yielding bosom overawed, 

Breathes love to Man, and love to God !— 
When in our narrow cell each night, 

The lone lamp sheds its friendly light. 
When from the bosom, doubt and fear 
Pass off like clouds, and leave it clear— 
Then Reason re-assiimes her reign. 

And Hope begins to bloom again. 

And the heart seeks with longing strife. 

In vain to feel the streams of life! 

Cease, dog, to growl, thy beastly howl 
111 suits the holy tone of feeling. 

Whose influence o'er my soul is stealing— 
With men ’tis common to contemn. 
Whatever is too good, too fair. 

Too high to be conceived by them, 

And is’t that like those wretched carles. 
This dog, at what he knows not, snarls \ 
But ah, already, from my licart, 

The streams of heavenly thought depart ! 

TIowofthave I experienced change like this, 
Yet is it not unblest in the event,' 

For seeking to supply the natural dearth. 
We learn to prize things loftier than the 
earth. 

And shall we find a better offering 
Or seek for comfort from a purer spring 
Than that, which Hows in the New Tes- 
t \ men r ? 

Strong impulse sways me to translate the 
text, 

Of that most holy book, with honest feeling. 
In the loved language of my native land; 
The heavenly mysteries of truth revealing ! 
(lie open a a volume, and pi quite? to 
eomm<nee Me ti an slut ion.) 

IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD,’’— 
alas, 

The first line stops me—how shall I pro¬ 
ceed ? 

“ The word” cannot express the meaning 
here— 

I must translate the passage differently, 

If by its spirit I am lightly guided !— 

Once more— “ in the iiegjnnino was 
THE THOUGHT,” 

Consider the first line attentively, 

Lest hurrying on too fast you lose the 
meaning— 

Was it then Thought that has created all 
things, 

Can Thought make Matter! let us try the 
line 

Once more,—“ in the beginning was 
THE POWER," 

This ’gift not do—even while I write the 

I fieSitofl^faults—oh help me holy Spirit, 
ri raK h the passage once again, and write 
BoJflyT“ *** beginning was the 

ACT." , , 

Cease tearing dog, this angry howl, 

These moans dissatisfied and dull,— 

Down, dog, or I tmiBt be rougher. 

Noise like this I cannot suffer,—- 
One of us must leave the closet, if 
You still keep growling—that is positive 


To use a guest so, is not pleasant, 

But none could bear this whine incossant! 
The door you sec is open yonder. 

And let me hint; you’re free to wander— 
But can what 1 see be real. 

Or is all some trick ideal ? 

’Tis surely something more than nature, 
Form is changed, and size, and stature. 
Larger, loftier, creeter, 

This seeming dog must be a spectre. 

With fiery eyes, jaws grinding thus. 

Like an hippopotamus, 

And here to bring this whelp of hell, 

Oh, at last, I know thee well, 

For such half-devilish, hellish spawn, 
Nought's like the lock of Solomon. 

Spirits without. * 

One is in prison ! 

Listen to reason, 

Venture not on! 

Where he hath gone 
Follow him none ! 

Stay we without, 

Sweep we about. 

Backward and forward. 

Southward and northward. 

Our colleague assisting, 

His fetters untwisting, 

Lightening their pressure 
By mystical measure, 

At our motions and voices, 

Our brother rejoices. 

For us hath he offered. 

His safety, and suffered, 

We are his debtors. 

Let’s loosen his fetters ! 

I’a. To conquer him must I rehearse, 
First that deep mysterious verse. 

Which each elemental spirit, 

Of the orders four, who hear it. 

Trembling, will confess and fear it! 
Scorching Salamander burn, 
Nympii of Water, twist and turn. 
Vanish Sylph to thy far home, 
Labour vex thee, drudging Gnome ! 
He is but a sorry scholar, 

To whom each elemental ruler, 

Their acts anti attributes essentail. 

And their influence potential. 

And their sympathies nuxihar 
Are not matters quite familiar, 

Little,knows he, little merits 
A dominion over spirits. 

Salamander, fire-wrapt wither, 

Crush, Nymph, thy murmuring waves 
together— 

Vanish, Sylph , with pinions fleeter 
.ind more bright than midnight meteor. 
Hither, Incubus, flee, flee 
To domestic drudgery— 

Incubus , t name thee guard. 

O’er the beast keep watch and ward ! 

By spirits of a different kind 
Is the brute possessed 1 find, 
firinning he lies, and mocks the charm 
That has no power to work him harm. 

Spectre ! by a stiongi r spell 
Thy obedience I compel— 
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If thou be a serf of Satan, 

A follower of the fallen great one— 
Deserter from hell— 

I conjure and charm dice, 

By the voice of the spell 
To which bows the black army !— 

Faustus’ charms are at last success¬ 
ful. Thu dog, who has been hiding 
behind the stove, swells to the size of 
an elephant—at last bursts asunder— 
, the chamber is filled with clouds of 
smoke, which, as they slowly disperse, 
leave exposed to view Mepmstopheies, 
arrayed in the dress of a travelling 
student. After some expressions of 
complaint on the part of Mephisto- 
pheles, and surprise on that of Faust¬ 
us, the latter inquires who his visitor 
is, and is answered, 

A member of that power, which evermore 
Acting with evil will works otily good. 

J'u. What may this riddle mean ? 

Mrph. I am the spirit 
That evermore am busy in destruction— 
My righteous task—for all, whatever is. 

It, worthy ot destruction. Therefore, better 
Were it that nothing should remain. What 
you 

('all fulsely sin and rum, and, in short. 

All m in deans evil, is my proper provii ce ! 
I'u. Thou callest thyself a rnemoer of a 
body. 

And ) et thou stand’st u perfect form before 
me. 

Miph. I speak the language of deliberate 
truth. 

Tho’ Man, mean man, proud of that little 
fool-world. 

His individual bosom, boasts himself 
A being whole and pufect, yet am I 
Bart ot a part, which part at first was all,— 
A part of Darkness who gave birth to I -iglit, 
Proud Light, who each daj is diminishing 
llcr mother's rank, confines each day her 
range, 

Yet conquers not, for in the constant strife 
Light still must cling to bodyio r existence ; 
From body streams she, she makes body 
bright. 

Body opposes and arrests her beams; 

And so, I trust, when body is no more 
Light too will share til’ inevitable doom. 

Pa. At length, I know thy worthy occu¬ 
pations, 

All impotent to do extensive evil; 

On lesser triths dost thou try thy band ? 
Mrph. Anil even hi this way little can 
be done— 

Some power still stops the progress of des¬ 
truction. 

This something, or this nothing, of a world. 
This massofstiange confusion, why should I 
Approach it ever ? Far as I can see. 

For all its tempests, floods, volcanoes, earth¬ 
quakes, 

It still remains, the self-same sea and land. 
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Even o’er the death-doomed race of men 
and beasts 

How little is the conquest I have gained I 
How many generations have I seen 
Laid in their graves, and still the voung 
fresh blood 

Will circulite, and still the spirit of life 
Decays not. v f is enough to drive me mad. 
In air, in water, and in earth, up-spring 
A thou-ind bursting germs. In dry and 
damp, 

In warm and cold, all things are full of life! 

After some mutual recrimination, 
Mephistopheles begs permission to 
depart, being detained still by the 
powerful effects of a goblin-foot, which 
Faustus had traced in the threshold. 
Faustus, after observing that it is not 
every day that a man has the oppor¬ 
tunity of catching the devil, argues 
that it is therefore prudent to keep 
him when we have him caught. They 
become better friends; and Mephis¬ 
topheles proposes to give the Doctor a 
proof of his powers of amusing the 
time agreeably. 

The songs soft spirits sing to thee. 

The images they bring to thee. 

Arc not in empty exhibition 
Of the skill of a magician ; 

Pictur . fair and music’s tone 
Speak to eye and ear alone, 

But odours sweet around thee sporting. 
Lingering tastes thy palate courting. 
Feelings gratified, enraptured, 

All thy senses shall be captured. 
—Preparation need not be— 

Spirits, begin your melody. 

Spirits sing. 

Vanish dark arches, 

That over us bend. 

Let the blue aky in beauty 
Look in like a friend. 

Oh I that the black clouds 
Asunder were riven. 

That the small stars were brightening 
All thro’ the wide heaven 1 
And look at them smiting 
In beautiful splendour. 

Suns, but with glory 
More placid and tender ! 1 

Children of Heaven, 

In spiritual beauty. 

Descending, and bending 
With billowy motion. 

And others, your brothers, 

In fervent devotion 
Follow behind— 

O’er field and o’er flower. 

On bank and in bower 
Bibbamls are fluttering 
Graceful they move, 

When lovers are uttering 
Feelings of love. 

Clustering grapes, 

The vine’s purple treasure. 


The Fuutius of Goethe. 
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Hate fallen m the wine-vat, 

And bleed in its pressure— 
Foaming and steaming, tlie new wine is 
streaming. 

Over bright precious stones 
It rolls on from its fountain, 

Leaving behind it 
Meadow and mountain, 

It lingers in wide lakes more leisurely flow¬ 
ing, 

Where the hills to behold it with pleasure 
are glowing! 

And the winged throng, 

Fly rejoicing along. 

Onward and onward. 

With wings steering surt*ward, 

To where the bright islands, with magical 
motion, 

Stir with the waves of the stirring ocean I 
Where we hear ’em shout in chorus. 

Or see ’em dance on lawns before us, 

As over land or over waters 
Chance the idle parties scatters; 

Some upon the far hills gleaming, 

Some along the bright lakes streaming. 
Some their forms in air suspending, 

Float in circles net er-ending; 

All their feeling and employment 
Is the spirit of enjoyment. 

While the gracious stars above them 
Smile to say how much they love them! 

This extraordinary song produces 
the effect which our readers, we sup¬ 
pose, anticipated—Faustus is, before 
ft is concluded, fast asleep—Mephis- 
topheles, in a charm more intelligible, 
commands a rat to appear before him, 
and orders him to gnaw away the 
goblin-foot from the threshold, and 
thus he effects his escape. Me- 
phistopheles, however, soon repeats 
his visit. Faustus is sitting alone in 
his study when he hears him at the 
door. 

Fa. A knock. Come in. Who’s now 
come to torment me 1 
Meph. ’Tis I. 

Fa. Come in. 

Meph. You must command me thrice. 

Fa. Come in, then. 

Meph. That will do. I’m satisfied. 

We soon shall be the best friends in the 
world I 

(Enter*.) From your mind to scatter wholly 
The mists of peevish melancholy, 

Hither come I now, and bear 
Of a young lord the noble air. 

And mask me in his character; 

My dress is splendid* t<tax behold, 

Blazing with the tw iy KbW, 

With my stiff silken mantle’s pride. 

And the long sword hanging by my side. 
And e’er my cap the code's ptoud feath¬ 
er— 

I’m a fine fellow altogether. 

And now, my friend, without deiAy, 

Equip yourself in like array, 


That, light and free, you thus may see 
Life's many pleasures what they be 1 
Fa. Oh! I would feel in such a dress 
more bitterly 

The narrow cramping limits of man’s na¬ 
ture ! 

I am too old to yield myself to pleasure. 
Too young to have the appetite departed. 
What can earth give me now P “ Refrain, 
refrain!” 

This is the everlasting song—the chime 
Perpetually jingling in the ears, 

And with hoarse accents every hour repeats 
it. 

Each mom, with a dull sense of something 
dreadful, 

I wake, and from my bitter heart could 
weep 

To see another day, which, in its course 

Will not fulfil one wish of mine—notone! 

• • • a • 

And, when the night is come, with heavy 
heart 

Must I lie down upon my bed, where rest 
Is never granted me, where wild dreams 
come, 

Hideous and scaring. The indwelling spi¬ 
rit, 

Whose temple is my heart, who rules its 
powers. 

Can stir the bosom to its lowest depths. 

But has no power to move external nature ; 
And therefore is existence burthensome, 
And death desireable, and life detested. 

Meph. Yet death’s a guest not altogether 
welcome. 

Fa Oh happy he for whom, in victory’s 
hour 

Of splendour, death around his temples 
binds 

The laurel dyed with blood, and happy he 
Whom, in his true love’s arms, he finds re¬ 
posing— 

Oh that before that mighty spirit’s power 
My individual being was dissolved, 

My life absorbed, my soul unchained from 
earth ! 

Meph. And yet to-night I’ve seen a cer¬ 
tain man 

Forbear to taste a certain dark brown liquid ! 

Fa. Tis then, I see, your gentlemanly 
practice 

To amuse yourself in playing the spy’s part. 

Meph. I know not all, but I know 
many things. 

Fa. From harrowing thoughts, a well- 
known winning lay— 

S eet music—long-rcmcmbcred words a- 
waked me. 

All that remained of ray boy’s heart was 
captive 

To the dear echo of more happy days. 

This makes me curse all these unholy things. 
This mule jugglery, that fools the soul— 
These obscure powers that cloud and flat¬ 
ter it, 

And bind it in this dungeon of despair! 

Oh cursed first of all be the high thoughts 
That man conceives of his own attributes! 
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And cursed be the shadowy appearances, 
The false delusive images of things 
That slave and mode tot censes! cursed be 
The hypocrite dreams that sooth us when 
we think 

Of fame—of deathless and enduring names! 
Cursed be all that, in self-flattery* 

Wc call our own, wife, child, or slave, or 
plough; 

Curse upon Mammon, when with luring 
gold * 

He stirs our souk to hardy deeds, or when 
, He spreads the couch of indolent repose; 
And cursed be that highest joy of lire, 

The sweet grape’sbalmy and luxuriousjuice; 
And cursed be all hope and all belief; 

And cursed more than all, man's tame en¬ 
durance. 

Song of invisible spirits. 

Wo! wo 1 thou hast destroyed it. 

The beautiful world 
Into darkness is hurled! 

A demi-god cursed it; 

Horror and ruin 
Now are ensuing: 

Its fragments we sweep 
With old Chaos to darkle ; 

Over brightness we weep 
That has now ceased to sparkle! 

Son of earth, 

To second birth, 

Call again its glories splendid ; 

Oh restore what thou hast rended; 

Build it in thy secret heart, 

Be no more the thing thou art. 
Recommence, with clearer sense, 

The better paths of life preferred. 

And far around, let the blythe sound 
Of joy unheard before, be heard! 
Meph. Listen to the witching lay. 

The lowest of my spirits they! 

How they advise to joys of sense. 

With voice of old experience; 

Inviting thee 'mong men to dwell 
Far away from this dull cell— 

Where passions and young blood together 
In solitude grow dry and wither. 

Oh listen, and let charms like these 
Thy feelings and thy fancy seize ! 

Cease to indulge this misanthropic humour. 
Which like a vulture preys upon your life. 
The worst society will make Uiee feel 
That thou too art a man knd among men 1 
Mepliistopheles proposes to show the 
world and its pleasures to Fau&tus, on 
the usual conditions in such cases. 
Mtph. I bind myself to be thy servant 
here. 

To run and rest not at thy beck and bidding, 
And when wc meet again in yonder place, 
There , in like manner, thou sbalt be my 
servant. 

Fa. That yonder place gives me 
but small concern; 

When thou hast first scattered this world to 
atoms, 

There may be ethers then, for aught I care. 


All joys, that I can fed, from this earth 
flow, 

And this sun shines upon my miseries I 
And were I once divorced from thi» m I care 
not 

What may hereafter happen—of these AiW« 
I’ll hear no more—I do not seek to know 
If man, in future life, still hates and loves ; 
If in these spheres there be, as well as here. 
Like differences of suffering and enjoyment. 
Debasement and superiority! 

Meph. With feelings, such as these, you 
well may venture, 
***** 
***** 

I’ll give thee things that man hath never 
seen! 

Fa. What can’st thou give, poor misera¬ 
ble devil. 

Thinkest thou that man's proud soul—his 
struggling thoughts 

And high desires—have ever been conceived 
By such as thou art? wretch, what const 
thou give ? 

But thou hast food which satisfied! not. 

And thou hast the red gold, that restlessly 
Like quicksilver glides from die grasping 
hand— 

And Play, at which none ever yet hath won. 
And Beauty, a fair form, that while she 
leans 

Upon my trusting heart with winning eyes 
Will woo another ; and thou canst display 
High honours, objects of divine ambition. 
That, like the meteor, vanish into nothing! 
Shew me this fruit, that perishes untested; 
The trees, that every day grow green again! 

Meph. I do not shrink from thy demand 
• —with gifts 

And treasures such as these will I supply 
thee; 

But the time comes, my friend, when we 
shall feast 

Untroubled, and enjoy tilings truly good ! 

Fa. Oh could I once lie down widi heart 
untroubled. 

Even for one moment feel my heart at rest, 
I care not if the next behold mv ruin; 

Canst thou by falsehood or by flattery 
Delude me to one feeling of delight; 

One breathing of enjoyment! let that day 
Be my last day of life; be this our bargain. 

■ 41 0 0 | 

If ever I, at any moment, say, 

“ Fair virions linger 41 Oh how beau¬ 
tiful;” 

Or words like these, then throw me info 
fetters. 

Then willingly do I consent to perish; 

Then may the death-bell peal its heavy 
sounds; 

Then is thy service at an end, and then 
The dock may cease to strike—the hand to 
move; 

For me be time then past away for ever! 
The bond is duly executed with the 
usual formalities. Goethe, however, 
docs not follow the good example of 
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old Christopher Marlowe in giving us 
a copy of it. When it is delivered 
into the hand? gf Mephistoplieles, 
Faustus exclaims: 

Fear not that I will break this covenant. 
The only Impulse now that sways my pow¬ 
ers. 

My sole desire in life, is what I’ve pro*, 
raised! 

I've been puffed up with fancies too as¬ 
piring, 

My rank is not more high than tlunc; I am 
Degraded and despised by the great spirit; 
Nature is sealed from me! the web of 
thought 

Is shattered; burst into a thousand threads; 
I loathe, and sicken at the name of know¬ 
ledge ! 

Npw in the depths of sensuality 
To still these burning passions; to be 
wrapped 

In the impenetrable cloak of magic,) 

With things miraculous to feast the senses! 
Let us fling ourselves into the stream of 
time. 

Into the tumbling waves of accident. 

Let pain and pleasure, loathing and enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Mingle and alternate, as it may be; 
Restlessness is man’s best activity. 

Mtph. If your desires he thus impetuous, 
Measureless, universal, objectless. 

Catching each moment, while upon the 
wing 

In random motion, all that wins your eye; 
If any thing will do that is amusing. 

Cling close to me: come on, and tremble 
not 1— 

Fa. Harken; I have not said one word 
of bliss! 

Henceforth be tumult holy unto me. 

Painful enjoyment, idolizing hatred, 
Cheering vexation ! and my breast, serened, 
And separated from the toil of knowledge. 
Shall never shut itself against the wounds 
Of Pain; whate’er is portioned ’mong man¬ 
kind. 

In ray own intimate self shall I enjoy. 

With my soul grasp all thoughts most high 
or deep. 

Heap on my heart all human joya and woes, 
Expand myself, until mankind become 
A part, as \vcre, of my identity; 

And they and 1 at last together perish! 
Meph. Believe me, who for many thou¬ 
sand years 

Have fed. on this hard food unwillingly. 

Man from the cradle to the grave, in 

youth 

Or age, is still unable to digest 
The ancient leaven of grief, that spreads 
through all* 

Oh well niayV thou give faith to one of us, 
Who tells thee that this universal life 
Is suited to the Deity alone ; 

IJimsrffht dwells in brightness everlasting; 
f/i he iiath driven into eternal darkness; 

For day and night your nature is adapted I 
fi 


Fa. This daunts not me ! 

Meph. Well, please yomself with words, 
To me there seems to be one obstacle; 

Man’s time is short; the paths of knowledge 
long; 

Call to your aid some builder up of verses. 
Let his mind wander in the fields of thought, 
Imagining high attributes to heap 
On you—the lion’s magnanimity— 

The fleetness of the stag—the fiery blood 
That dances in the hearts of Italy— 

The constancy and firmness of the North— 
Let his invention gift you with the secret, . 
With lofty thoughts low cunning to com¬ 
biner— 

To love with all a young heart’s ardent im¬ 
pulses, 

Yet following closely some cold plan of 
reason— 

Oh, if I chanced to meet n man, who thus 
Could reconcile all contrarieties, 

In truth I know no other name that I 
Could give him justly, than “ Sir Mia a - 
com i. 

Fa. What am I then P if it be thus im¬ 
possible 

For man, however he rmy strive, to win 
The crown for which his every feeling pants? 
Meph. Thou art at last, that which thou 
wert at first— 

Fix to thy head ten thousand lying curls. 

Or place thy feet on stilts a cubit high, 

Still wilt thou end in being, what thou art. 
Fa. I feel, that ’tis in vain I would as¬ 
sume 

The universal feelings of mankind— 

Their soul and being, I must end at last, 
Feeling within myself no added powers, 

Not by one hair’s breadth higher than be¬ 
fore, 

—As far as ever from the eternal nature ! 
Meph. You view the thing, good sir, as 
men view tilings— 

This must be made more clear, or we will 
lose 

Life’s pleasures—what, the vengeance— 
hands and feet. 

And head and heart, are thine, confessedly. 
But arc the things which I command, enjoy. 
And use at will, tire less to be called mine ? 
When I behold six horses at my service. 

Is not their strength, and speed, and vigour, 
mine ? 

I move as rapidly, and fed, in truth, 

As if their four and twenty limbs were 
mine 1 

But come, let us haste into society,— 

Away into the world, and yield ourselves 
Up to the pleasures, which the senses give— 

I tell thee, that a calculating wretch— 

Your moralist—your deep philosopher— 

Is like a beast upon a withered heath. 

By a bad spirit carried round and round, 

In the same grassless circle—while, on all 
sides, 

Unseen by him, the bright green pastures 
shine. 

Fa. But how, begin ? 

Meph. First, must Ut fly from hence— 
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What place of martyrdom is this P what life 
Is this to lead 1 or can you call it life. 
Wearying yourself and pupils thus for ever ? 
Afraid, even in a hint, to intimate 
Your best acquirements to die boys who 
crowd 

Your lecture-room; even now upon the 
stairs 

1 hear the foot of one. 

Fa. Impossible ; 1 cannot see him now. 
Meph. The poor lad has been waiting a 
long while; 

We should not let him go without some 
notice; 

Come now, let me put on your cap and gown. 
This masquerade dress becomes me charm¬ 
ingly. 

In a few minutes I’ll have done with him; 
Meanwhile, go you, get ready for our jour- 
ney 1 [Faustus exit. 

Meph. {In Faustus's long gown.) Aye, 
thus continue to contemn 
lleason and learning, man’s best powers; 
And every hope he can inherit, 

Still speak despisingly of them. 
Heart-hardened by an evil spirit; 

Soul and senses in confusion. 

Mocked by magical delusion; 

Still indulge thy vain derision ! 

Mine thou art, without condition ! 

His is an eager Testless mind. 

That presses forward unconfined; 

And, in die anticipation 
Of a brisk imagination ; 
liver active, still outmeasures 
The slow steps of earthly pleasures: 
Him, thro’ the world’s wild vanity. 

Its wearisome inanity 
Now, I mean to bring with me; 

In these new scenes he will resemble 
A child ; will totter, stop, and tremble. 
And for support will cling to me! 
Meats and wines, unsatisfying. 

Shall before his lips be flying; 

He seeks repose, in vain, m vain, 

Repose he never “hall obtain ; 

And though lie had 'not sold it to the devil, 
A soul, like his, could not escape from evil. 

The student enters, but after a little 
conversation with the supposed Faus¬ 
tus, on the subject of his future stu¬ 
dies, he feels dispirited, and when 
Mepliistopheles congratulates him on 
the opportunities before him of pur¬ 
suing knowledge, he says, with a na¬ 
tural sigh— 

And yet, if I the truth may say, 

I would 1 were again away ; 

Walls like these, and halls like these, 

Will, 1 fear, in no wise please ! 

The narrow gloom of this cold room, 

Where nothing green is ever seen ; 

No lawn—no tree—no floweret’s bloom— 
’Mong benches, books, my heart is sinking. 
And my wasted senses shrinking— 

1 mourn the hour that I came hither, 

Kar, ami eye, and heart will die. 


Thought, and the power of thought will 
wither. 

Mrph. This is all custom, as at first, 
Unwillingly the young child sips 
The breast; but soon, with eager thirst, 
And pressure of delighted lips. 

Clings to the mother’s heart, that gives 
k The living food, on which he lives; 

Thus thou, each day more deeply blest. 
Will d ' ’k from wisdom’s nvursing breast; 

* « m m « 

But let mo beg, that you will mention. 
What line of fife is your intention. 

Stu. Oh, I long ardently to know. 
Whatever man may learn below, 

All that we contemplate on earth. 

And all that in the heaven hath birth. 

To roam thro’ learning’s wondrous mare, 
And comprehend all nature’s ways. 

Meph. Right; but by prudence still be 
guided. 

Guard most, that mind and thought be 
not 

Much dissipated and divided. 

Stu. With soul and strength will I apply. 
But nowand then could seise with pleasure 
A few short hours of idle leisure, 

A little thoughtless liberty; 

A pleasant summer holiday, 

When skies are bright, and fields are gay. 
Meph. Use time with wisdom—fast flies 
time from thee. 

But by strict order thou may’st conquer him! 
For this to Logic first, my friend, 

Would I advise thee to attend; 

Thus will your mind, well-trained, and 
high, 

In Spanish boots stalk pompously ! 

With solemn look, and sober pace. 

The beaten road of thought will trace; 
Nor here and there, thro’ paths oblique, 
In devious wanderings idly strike ; 

Then in long lessons are you taught, 
That in the processes of thought. 

Which hitherto unmarked had gone, 
Like eating, and like drinking, on ; 

One, Two, and Three, the guide must be 
In things which were till now sc free. 
But, as the weaver’s work is wrought. 
Even so is formed the web of thought; 
One movement leads a thousand threads; 
Unseen they move, as now above 
The shuttle darts, and now darts under; 
And, with one blow, at once will go 
A thousand binding ties asunder. 

And thus with your philosopher 
Who teaches wisely to infer— 

The first was so—the second so— 

Then must the third and fourth h so— 

And \f the premises be hollow 
That the conclusion will not follow. , 

Such things charm students every where, 
But none is a philosopher— 

For he, who seeks to learn, or gives 
Descriptions of a thing, that lives. 

Begins with “ murdering, to dissect," 

The lifeless parts he may inspect— 

The limhs are there beneath nis knife, 

And all—but that, which gave them hie! 
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Alas! the spirit hath withdrawn. 

That, which informed them all is gone— 
And yet your wise men will call this 
Experiment—Analysis- 
Names all of mockery—yet each fool 
Sees not the self-given ridicule t 

Stu. I cannot wholly comprehend your 
meaning. 

Mcph. No matter—next time you’ll get 
better on— 

When you have learned to arrange, and 
classify. 

And body all you hear in syllogisms. 

Shi. My brain is stupified—1 feel 
As if, within my head, a wheel 
Was whirling Tound with ceaseless reel. 

This confusion of the student is not 
lessened in the course of the conver¬ 
sation—Mephistopheles speaks in the 
same confident, assuming, and per¬ 
plexing style, of metaphysics and di¬ 
vinity —affecting to point out their ad¬ 
vantages, while he is suggesting by 
his sarcastic manner more than doubts 
of their utility, into the mind of the 
wondering student. Our -lecturer, 
however, gets tired of the serious tone, 
and when he comes to speak of medi¬ 
cine, he treats it, or rather its profes¬ 
sors, with more malicious and devilish 
ridicule, than the other studies of 
which he has been speaking—we arc 
sorry wc have not left ourselves room 
for this part of liis lecture. The stu¬ 
dent is lost in admiration of his learn¬ 
ing, but as might be expected, quite 
confused after this lesson, of which he 
does not know what to make. The in¬ 
terview closes by the student’s re¬ 
questing him to write a sentence in 
his Album. ( Stammbuch ,) Mephisto¬ 
pheles complies, and writes— 

“ Yc shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” 

The student retires—Faustus en¬ 
ters, drest for his journey—inquires 
how they are to travel, ana is inform¬ 
ed, that by the assistance of Mephis- 
iopheles’s mantle, and some prepara¬ 
tion of fire which he has ready for the 
purpose, they will be enabled to move 
easily through the air.—They first go 
to Leipsic, and witness the drinking 
and singing of a cMMpated party in a 
tavern—Mephistopneles becomes quite 
gay—sings for them, and at last pro- 
jioses to supply them with better wine 
than what they are engaged in dis¬ 
cussing. While, however, they are 
enjoying the various wines which he 
astonishes them by producing, one 
unluckily spills his glass, and the li¬ 
quor, as it falls to the ground, is ob¬ 
served to sparkle" like fire—the char¬ 


acter of the new guest-is now suspect¬ 
ed, but he, who derives much amuse¬ 
ment from their confusion, recites a 
charm, on which they lose altogether 
the faculties, which, even before this 
juggling, were pretty well clouded. 
They imagine themselves in a vine¬ 
yard, each mistakes his neighbour’s 
nose for a cluster of grapes, and has 
a knife raised, about to cut it off, 
when Mephistopheles removes the de¬ 
lusion, and lets them see their dan¬ 
ger. This story, which we do not 
much admire here, is told with 
amusing gravity by Camerarius, in 
his historical meditations, and the 
reader is solemnly warned against the 
danger of keeping company with the 
devil. 

The next scene is a »if eft’# kitchen.— 

[ On a low hearth a large cauldron is seen 
on the fire—in the thick smoke are dis¬ 
covered, several strange figures- i fe¬ 
male cat-ape is sitting beside the caul - 
di on, to skim it, and take care it does 
not boil over. An old male cat-ape, 
with his children, sits near, warming 
himself—strange articles of furniture, 
suitable to the place , seen hanging fiom 
the walls, &c.J 

Faustus and Mephistopheles. 

Fa. This senseless witchcraft sickens anil 
disgusts me, 

And say’st thou that I shall recruit life's 
powers. 

Here in this loathsome den of filthy mad¬ 
ness ? 

Shall I petition an old hag for counsel ? 
And can the nauseous puddle of that pot 
Give thirty years of life ?—alas, it seems 
There’s little hope if thou hast nothing bet¬ 
ter— 

My expectation is already gone ! 

Is there in Nature no restorative 
But this ? has Spirit never yet devised 
Means different to prolong man’s time of 
life P 

Mcph. Now do I recognize my friend’s 
good sense— 

Yes! there are also natural means by which 
Life's bloom and vigour may be long pre¬ 
served. 

But in a different book this lesson lies, 

And it forms a strange chapter. 

Fa. I will team it— 

Mcph. There is a means, and it requires 
not gold, 

Magic or medicine;—away with you 
Into the fields—begin to hew and delve— 
Confine yourself, and limit every wish 
Within a narrow circle—feed upon 
Meats, simple, undisguised—and live, in 
short, 

Beast-like, ’mong beasts—deem it no de¬ 
gradation, 
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Thyself to spread the dung upon the Held, Like gloss it is brittle 

The growth of which thou art to reap— And broken by little, 

this is And hollow within t 

Indeed the best way to prolong your life, Now doth it glimmer, 

And wear at eighty a hale countenance. Now is it dimmer, 

Fa. This cannot be—I am not used to 1 iving am I— 

it— Stop, my dear son. 

Nor can I learn to take op non the spade— Thy sporting hare done, 

Such narrow life would never do for me. Think thou must die! 


Meph. We must recur then to the witch. 

Fa. Why so?—What’s the particular use 
of an old hag 

In the matter ? can’t you cook the draught 
yourself? 

Meph. That were a pretty waste of Time 
—why, man, 

A thousand bridges might be built, before 
’Tis done—it asks not skill and science only. 
But patience must brood over it—the spirit 
In silence must remain for years fermenting; 
Time, and Time only, clears and strengthens 
it— 

All things belonging to it are mysterious— 
Its powers, and its ingredients wonderful— 
True—’twas the devil that first invented it. 
But yet the devil can’t make it—look- 
look, yonder— 

What a handsome crew they ore—both 
maid and man. 

Mephistopheles enters into a con¬ 
versation with the cat-apes—their an¬ 
swers to the different questions he 
proposes are delivered m uncouth 
rhymes—and the whimsical absurdity 
of all that they say, seems, as if the 
author intended, that their minds 
should be supposed to bear the same 
disagreeable resemblance to that of 
man, as their monkey shapes to the 
human body. It is impossible—as 
Madame de Stael has observed—to 
read the scene without thinking of the 
witches in Macbeth—but these are 
loathsome, squalid, hateful creatures 
—burlesquing humanity, and below 
the brute creation. Though they are 
the creation of a powerful imagination, 
yet the entire scene is so repulsive to 
us, that we are glad there is but little 
of them in the play—we will give just 
a sentence of one of their speeches. 

Meph. What thinkest thou of these love¬ 
ly creatures 1 

Fa. All sickens me—voice—form—and 
features! 

[While the young cat-apes are playing and 

rolling round a laigc bowl, the old gentle¬ 
man nape'] 

Such is the world ! 

So is it twirled, 

Now rolling onward, 

Now rolling downward, 

Ceaselessly, restlessly. 

Still does it spin ; 


All is day, 

A i must crumble away ! 

Faustus, meanwhile, looks into a 
glass, in which he sees the image of a 
beautiful female, who at once takes 
possession of his imagination—Me¬ 
phistopheles, for the purpose of allow¬ 
ing the charm to produce its full ef¬ 
fect, leaves Faustus to the uninter¬ 
rupted contemplation of this attrac¬ 
tive object, and continues his conver¬ 
sation with the cat-apes. They ne¬ 
glect the cauldron, which boils over; 
a bright flame fills the place, and, the 
witch appears. After scolding her 
slaves, she addresses the strangers in 
a tone of very witch-like anger; how¬ 
ever, Mephistopheles makes himself 
soon known, and the witch makes 
many apologies for her rudeness—she 
could never have recognised her old 
friend in this new dress—where are 
the rayens that used to attend him, 
what is become of his tail and horns, 
and above all, his horses foot ?—He 
admits this as a sufficient excuse— 
speaks of the general improvement 
that is pervading the world, and says, 
that it lias produced some effects on 
him—thekt he is no longer the same 
hideous phantom that in old times 
had terrified the imaginations of the 
Northerns—he had long laid aside 
horns, and claws, and tail—and that, 
though he could not so easily manage 
the foot, yet, he was enabled almost 
wholly to disguise the peculiarity of 
its shape, and nothing more was ob¬ 
servable to common eyes, than a slight 
limp, which was rather fashionable. 
Peace being thus made, he obtains 
from the old lady ft glass of the elixir 
for Faustus—when he is about to 
drink it, sparkles of fire rise to the 
brim of the glass,^x>ut this has no 
power to daunt a man now so fami¬ 
liar with the devil. The next scene 
is the street. 

Fa. (Margaret passing on.) Fair lady, 

may 1 offer you my aim. 

And will you suffer me to see you home ? 

Mar. I am no lady, and I am not fair, 

I want no guide to shew me the way home. 

(Disengages herself, and exit.) 
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Fa. By heaven, she is a lovely chihl, 

A fairer never met my eye, 

Modest she seems, and good and 
mild, 

Though something pert was her 
reply— 

The red lips bright—the cheek’s 
soft light— 

My youth hath not departed quite! 

She past, her timid eyes declining. 

Deep in my heart they still arc 
shining— 

The beauty of her neat array 

Hath stolen me from iriVself away ! 

Mephistopheles enters, and is in¬ 
formed of Faustus’s new passion. He 
endeavours, or affects to dissuade him 
from pursuing the adventure farther: 
he tells him of Margaret’s extreme 
youth—almost childhood,—of her in¬ 
nocence and piety. Sin- has just, lie 
says, returned from confession; and 
he who had stood unseen near the 
priest says, that she has gone from 
feelings of devotion, not from the ne¬ 
cessity of oht lining absolution for past 
sins. Faustus, however, persists, and 
he gives directions to Mephistopheles 
to procure some costly ornaments for 
her. These arc easily got, and Faust¬ 
us is introduced into Margaret’s cham¬ 
ber by his friend. It is a small room 
of a poor dwelling; but the extreme 
neatness with which its little furniture 
and few ornaments are arranged, makes 
Faustus reflect on the misery he is 
about to create, and he almost repents. 
He dwells on the piety of this nappy 
child, and fears to introduce into this 
humble abode the passions and vices 
which arc distracting his own bosom. 
His companion now laughs at his in¬ 
consistency, and Faustus leaves in her 
room the ornaments—-They depart on 
seeing her approach. Her thoughts 
are still engaged with the gay noble¬ 
man who had taken such notice of her 
in the morning. To while away her 
melancholy, she begins singing an old 
ballad, when the casket which Faust¬ 
us left attracts her eye. 

How came this brilliant casket here ?— 

I locked the box, I’d almost swear. 

The cover's beautin—I wonder 
What it may be that lies under ? 

I should conjecture it to be >\ 

A pledge and a security, 4r 

Lett by somebody or other 

For mopey, borrowed from my mother. 

1 think I’ll open it,—and, see! 

Attached to it, and tempting me, 

A ribbon with a little key. 

Good heaven 1 how beautiful it is ] 

I've never seen the like of this! 
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Jewels and pearls!—At mask or ball 
’Twould grace the proudest dame of all, 
Who glitter at high festival. 

I wonder how ’twould look on me ? 

Whose can the glorious splendour be ? 

(She putn ttu m on, and stamh hefori the 
glass ,) 

Oh ! if I higl these ear-rings only !— 

Drcst thus, 1 seem a different creature 1 
What good are charms of form and feature ? 
Tho’ poor maids are both mild and fair. 
The world for ever leaves them lonely— 
Man may praise. 

Yet half he says, 

Seems less like kindness than compassion— 
For gold he strives. 

For gold he drives— 

Alas! the poor are not in fashion ! 

In the next scene, Faustus is inter¬ 
rupted by the sudden entrance of Me¬ 
phistopheles. 

Meph. By love, which I contemn, and 
hell’s 

Essence of lire, tilings can’t be worse : 

Oh ! that I could be something else 
Than what I am, that I might curse! 

Fa. What ails thee now ? What pinches 
thee so sore ? 

A face like that I never saw before! 

Meph. I’d damn myself to everlasting 
evil. 

But that I am myself the devil l 

m • • * * 

Think, only think, that splendid set 
Of pearls, procured for Margaret 
With so much toil, a priest has got ’em. 
Away in eager haste he brought ’em : 

The mother, soon as she detected 
The treasure, something wrong suspected— 
The old hag o’er her book of prayer 
Sits moping, mumbling, snuffling there. 

Or, as she has so good a nose, 

Exploring through the house she goes 
And, by the smell can ascertain 
What is holy, what piofane. 

Curse her! she smelt no good event 
From Margaret’s rich ornament: 

• My child,’ she said, ‘ things thus unholy 
Are suited not for one so lowly, 

Will seize and fasten on the heart, 

And hold it till health, peace, depart. 

With pious feeling be it given 
To Mary, maiden queen of Heaven; 

The offering will she requite 
With manna, to our heart’s delight.’ 

Faustus, however, has the satisfac¬ 
tion of learning, that the purpose for 
which the present was made has been, 
in some degree, effected. Margaret, 
already captivated by the splendour of 
the ornaments, complains bitterly (he 
is told) of her mother’s cruelty, and 
cannot think otherwise thaji favour¬ 
ably of the unknown admirer to whom 
she is indebted for the gift; for there 
can be no longer any doubt for whom 
the casket was intended. Faustus or- 
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ders another casket of more brilliant 
ornaments, and the heart of the poor 
girl is seduced by the vanity of dress, 
which she is afraid to exhibit before 
any one but an old woman, (Martha) 
whose folly and cunning render her a 
willing and useful assistant in Marga¬ 
ret’s ruin. We,have dwe'lt so long 
on the earlier parts of this tragedy, 
as to render it impossible to quote 
much from the affecting scenes in 
which this story of overpowering dis¬ 
tress is told; but it is the less neces¬ 
sary, as many of these scenes have 
been rendered familiar by Madame de 
Stael's most beautiful translation.— 
There is one story in our own lan¬ 
guage—-a tale of deeper distress, and 
told, perhaps, more aftectingly—for the 
author was enabled, by the different 
form of his work, to express the feelings 
which Goethe could only suggest—wc 
mean the story of Rosamund Gray, by 
Charles Lamb. We were so strongly 
reminded of it by the passages before 
us, that we could not forgive ourselves 
for not mentioning it, though we have 
only time for a passing sentence. Af¬ 
ter some scenes of courtship between 
Faustus and his mistress, and also be¬ 
tween Martha and Mephistopheles, 
whose heart she endeavours to win, 
having first procured from him a cer¬ 
tificate of her husband’s death abroad, 
wc find Faustus alone in the depths 
of a wood. We transcribe his solilo¬ 
quy. 

Yes! lofty spirit, thou hast given me all, 
All that 1 asked of thee; and not in vain 
Thy fiery countenance hast turned on me! 
—Hast given me empire o’er majestic na¬ 
ture. 

Power to enjoy and feel. ’Twas not alone 
The stranger’s short permitted privilege 
Of momentary wonder, that thou gavest; 
No; thou hast given me into ner deep 
breast 

As into a friend’s secret heart to look ; 

Hast brought to me the tribes of living 
things; 

Thus teaching me to recognise and love 
My brothers in still grove, or air, or stream. 
And when in the wide wood the tempest 
raves, 

A nd shrieks, and rends the giant pines, up- 
roots, 

Disbranches, and, with maddening grasp 
uplifting. 

Flings them to earth, and from the hollow 
hill 

Dull moaning thunders echo their descent; 
Then dost thou lead me to the safe retreat 
Of some low eavem, there exhibiting 
To my awed soul its own mysterious na. 
ture! 


Of my own heart the dept lis miraculous, 

'Its secret inward being all exposed! 

And when before my eye the pure moon 
walks 

High over-head, diffusing a soft light, 

Then from the rocks, and over the damp 
wood, 

The pale bright shadows of the ancient times 
Before me seem to move, and mitigate 
The too severe delight of earnest thought !— 
Alas! e\ti now I feel man’s joys must be 
Imperfect ever,—with these rapturous 
thoughts, 

Thai raise me near and nearer to the gods. 
Was linked this insupportable companion. 
Cold, insolent, malicious, he contrives 
To make me to myself contemptible; 

And with a breath will scatter into nothing 
All these high gifts; with what officious zeal 
He fans my breast into a raging flame 
Of passion, to possess each form of beauty 
That wins my eye. Thus, from desire I pass 
On to enjoyment, and, uneasy still. 

Even in enjoyment languish for desire! 

His tormentor does not leave him 
long to himself; and when he sneers, 
in hist usual tone, at Fau&tus's indul- 

f ence of solitary thought, he provokes 
is anger. Mephistopheles replies to 
the accusation of embittering Faus- 
tus’s life by his constant interruptions 
and perpetual sarcasms:— 

Poor child of earth! and couldst thou then 
have borne 

Thy life till now without my aid ? ’Twas I 
That saved thee firom imaginations idle! 

I guarded thee with long and anxious care. 
And, but for me, even now thou wouldst 
have been 

Idling in other worlds! Why sittest thou 
there. 

Lingering in hollow cave, or rifted rock. 
Dull as the moping owl? Why, like the toad. 
Dost thou support a useless life, deriving 
Subsistence from damp moss and dripping 
stone ? 

Sweet pastime this! most charming occu¬ 
pation ! 

I fear you’ve not forgotten your old trade! 
Fa. Couldst thou conceive what added 
life is given 

In hours like this, passed in the wilderness. 
And couldst thou feel it—still thou wouldst 
remain 

The devil thou art—still hate and poison it! 

• m m » 

• * * 

Meph. To me ’#old seem a more be¬ 
coming tiling,- 

Instead of reigning here, among the woods. 
On your imaginary throne, that you 
Should visit this poor broken-hearted girl. 
Who else will die for love. To her the time 
Seems miserably long. She lingers at 
The window ; gazes on the clouds that pass 
Slow o’er the old town-walls. “ 01}! that 
I were 

A little bird !” she cries. This is her song 
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All the day long, and half the heavy night! 
One moment seems she mirthful, when she 
grieves 

Most; then she weeps, till she can weep no 
more; 

Then, as ’twould seem, she is at rest again. 
But grief or mirth, whatever the mood be, 
This all is love—deep, tender, passionate 
love. 

The contest between Faustus’s con¬ 
science and passions continues—he 
treats Mephistopheles with contempt, 
but remains his victim. The next 
scene shews Margaret in her chamber, 
at her spinning-wheel, singing. 

My peace is gone. 

And my heart is sore, 

I have lost him, and lost him, 

For evermore 1 

The place where he is not. 

To me is the tomb. 

The world is sadness. 

And sorrow, and gloom ! 

My poor sick brain 
Is cra/ed with pain. 

And my poor sick heart 
Is torn in twain ! 

My peace is gone. 

And my heart is sore, 

For lost is my love, 

For evermore 1 

From the window for him 
My heavy eyes roam ; 

To seek him, all lonely 
I wander from home. 

His noble form. 

His step so high. 

The smites of his lip. 

And the power of his eye; 

And the magic tone 
Of that voice of his. 

His hands’ soft pressure, 

And oh ! his kiss ! 

My peace is gone, 

And my heart is sore; 

I have lost him, and lost him, 

For evermore! 

Far wanders my heart 
To feel him near, 

Oh ! could I clasp him. 

And bold him here! 

Hold him and loss liim, 

Oh 1 1 could die! 

To feed on his kisses. 

How willingly t 

We are almost insensibly adding to 
our extracts, already too long. Mar¬ 
garet, that she may receive Faustus’s 
visits without the knowledge of her 
mother, administers to her a sleeping 


draught. The potion i3 given in too 
large a quantity, or it was poison, and 
the mother dies in consequence. Mar¬ 
garet's brother returns from the army 
to hear his sister’s disgrace, and die 
by the hand of Faustus, in the at¬ 
tempt to avenge her. This unfortu¬ 
nate girl, who is represented through 
the entire work as of a religious dis¬ 
position, now in her distress, when 
she is exposed to the mockery and in¬ 
sults of the world—when all means of 
human consolation are removal from 
her—ventures into the church—an 
evil spirit stands behind her—whis¬ 
pers to her how different was her state 
a few months before, then an inno¬ 
cent child, and now— f ‘ Why dost 
thou come hither ? 

——prayest thou for thy mother’s soul ? 

She whom thy poison-draught 
Murdered! Oh, she is doomed to long, 
long pain— 

The everlasting sufferings of the damned ! 

Her blooa is on thy soul! 

And in thy bosom is there not 
A life that tortures thee ? 

And pangs, that, with thy present grief. 
Connect the fears of future days ?” 

Mar. Alas! alas! 

Oh ! that I could escape 
Those thoughts, that chase each other thro’ 
my mind. 

And all accuse me ! 

Choir. Dies Irae, dies ilia 

Solvet Sicclum m favillL 

The agony of her own thoughts— 
the voice of the evil spirit in her ears, 
and this hymn, that seems to express 
the sentence of Heaveu against her 
crimes, is too much for Margaret to 
bear, and she falls down insensible. 

Mephistopheles removes Faustus to 
the Hartz-mountains; all is haunted 
ground here, and it being the famous 
night of the first of May, the sabbath 
of witches, demons, &c. is held, but 
we dare not attempt a translation of 
this wonderfhl scene—“ this whirl¬ 
wind," as it has been called, “ of all 
that can be thought and said." On 
his return, Faustus finds that Marga¬ 
ret is imprisoned and sentenced to 
death; with the assistance of Mephi¬ 
stopheles, Who, however, ridicules the 
idea of taking any trouble on the sub¬ 
ject, Faustus obtains the keys of the 
prison. As he is opening the door of 
her cell, he hears her singing, but 
from the coarse and vulgar words of 
the song, it is apparent that her rea¬ 
son is overthrown; when Faustus 
enters, she docs not know him, and 
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at first she mistakes him for the exe¬ 
cutioner. 

Mar. (.endeavouring 1o conceal hr self.) 
Woe ! woe ! they come! they come—death, 
bitter death I 

Fa. (in a low voire .1 Hush ! hush ! ’tis 
I who come to rescue thee! 

Mat. (t hi owing herself on lur knc<s to 
him.) 

Savage, who gave this cruel power to thee ? 
It is not more than midnight now—have 
. mercy! 

Is it too long a time to wait till mom ? 

And I am still so young—so very young— 
And must I die so soon ! 

Oh ! if my love were here—but he is gone, 
Tom is my garland—scattered all its 
flowers— 

Oh! do not grasp me with such violence— 
Ah, spare me! sure I have not injured 
thee ; 

Let me not weep, and pray to thee in vain ! 
Spare me—I never saw thy face before. 

Fa. How can I bear to see these suffer, 
ings ? 

Mm. 1 know that I am wholly in thy 
power— 

Only permit me this once to give my breast 
To this poor child of mine! all the long 
night 

It lav upon my heart, they took it from me; 
They took away my child to torture me, 
And now they say that I have murdered it. 
And never more will I bo gay and happy. 

»*•»»«* 

Fa. Thy lover, Margaret, kneels at thy 
feet, 

lie comes to open these sad prison gates. 

Mat. Let us kneel down, and call upon 
the saints— 

Sec 1 See ! beneath us Hell boils up—the 
Devil 

Is raving there below m hideous rage! 

Fa. (in a low tone of voice.) Margaret— 
Margaret. 

Mai. (with raget attention.) 

That is my love’s voice, (stands vp—hcr 
it ons fall off.) 

Where is he! where! I heard my own 
love’s voice! 

Now am 1 free, none, none shall keep me 
here. 

I’ll clasp his neck, will lean upon his bosom; 
1 heart! him call, he’s standing on the 
threshold ; 

I heard him call the name of Margaret— 
Amid the noises and the howls of Hell, 

And threats, and taunts, and laughs of 
devilish scorn, 

I r< cognised the sweet soft voice of love 1 

J'a. ’Tis I. 

Mm. ’Tis thou—oh! tell me so ones 
more l (#i esses him to her bosom.) 
’Tis he, ’tis he—my pangs, whore are they 
now ? 

Dungeon and chains, and scaffold, where 
are they? 

’Tis thou, and thou hast come to rescue me ! 
I am already free—look—there’s the street 


Where we first met—where first I saw my 
lov e. 

And yonder is the cheerful garden smiling, 
Where 1 and Margaret used to wait for 
thee! 

Fa. Come! come ! 

Mar. Oh stay a little while. 

Some moments more— 1 love to stay with 
thee * 

Fa. Hasu.! haste! ah ! linger not, 

One moment more—a moment’s lingering 
now 

Will cost—we cannot tell how much. 

Mar. How! what 1 

And hast thou then forgot that kiss of thine, 
My love ?—so short a time away, and yet 
To have forgotten all those signs of love ! 
Why must 1 fear to hong upon thy neck ? 
Oh ! there was once a time, when all thy 
words, 

And every glance of thine seemed heaven 
to me! 

And warmly didst thou press me to thy 
heart 1 

Oh, let me feel once more that loved em¬ 
brace ! 

Alas 1 thy lips are cold and dumb—ah ! 
where. 

Where is thy love ? Who robbed me of thy 
love? 

Fa. Come, come—take courage, follow 
me, my love. 

I love thee with unutterable ardour ; 

But follow me—grant,—grant this one re¬ 
quest. 

Mar. And is it then, and art thod surely 
Faust us ? 

Fa, I am. But come! 

Mar. And thou wilt break my chains; 
And thou will take me to thy arms again ! 
How is it, thou dost not shudder at my 
sight ? 

And knowest thou whom thou art delivering ? 

Fa. Come! come !—the darkness of the 
night is fading! 

Mar. My mother, I have murdered her— 
my child, 

I drowned my child! and was it not thy 
child 

As much as mine ? yes, thine! and thou 
art here, 

I scarcely can believe it is thyself. 

Give me thy hand—it is not then a dream; 
Thine own deaT hand. Oh, God ! his hand 
is moist— 

Wipe, wipe it off; methought it felt like 
blood! 

What hast thou done ? Ah, sheathe thy 
bloody sword; 

Ah, liideit from me ! 

Fa. Trank not of the past { 

That which is done, is done. Come, this 
delay 

Is death to us! 

Mar. No; thou must yet remain, 

’Till 1 describe to thee die graves, which 
thou 

To-morrow must sec in<ule ; the best place 
give 
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To my poor mother; near her lay my bro¬ 
ther ; 

And by their side, a little space away, 

Place me ; and lay my child on my right 
breast; 

No oilier will lie with me in that bed ! 

Oh, could I lie down softly at thy side. 

That would have been a sweet and happy 
thing; 

A happiness that never more can be. 

I feel as if I forced myself on thee. 

And that thou wert repelling my embrace; 
And yet thou art the same—and yet thy 
looks 

Are good and kind, as they have ever been. 
Fii. Oh, if thou feelest who I am 1 Come, 
come. 

Mar. Come! Whither? 

Fa. From this prison to thy freedom. 
Mar. Aye, to the grave! Death lays his 
snares for me! 

Come to the bed of everlasting rat! 

No other journey can I make from this; 
And wilt thou go ? Oh, could I go with 
thee! 

Fa. Thou canst; the gates are open, on¬ 
ly come. 

Mar. I dare not go; there is no help for 
me! 

What good is it to ffy ? My step are watched. 
It is a hard tiling to be forced to beg. 

And harder, harassed by an evil conscience. 
’Tis hard to wander in a foreign land. 

And then whate’er I do, at last they’ll seize 
me! 

Fa. I will be with tliec ! 

Mar. (.wildly) Fly, fly. 

Save thy poor child; 

Away to the road. 

By the side of the stream, 

And across the path , 

That leads to the wood; 

Then turn to the left. 

He lies in the pond. 

Loiter not—huger not. 

Still does he stir •> 

Wjth the motion of life. 

His little hands struggle 
More faintly and faintly. 

Rescue him!—rescue him ! 

Fa. Recall tby wandering mini—thy 
life’s at stake! 

One step, and thou art free. 

Mar. Oh, that we once had left yon hill 
behind 1 

See there, my mother sitting on a stone— 
How cold tiie wind blows on us from th’t 
• spring— 

My mother there is sitting on a stops, 

A nd her grey head is trembling, andher eyes 
Close, and she now has ceased to nod; her 
head 

Looks heavy, and she deeps to wake no 
more i 

Oh, when she sunk to sleep how blest we 
It was a happy time! 


Fa. She listens not. 

Words have no weight with her; there is 
no way, 

But forcibly to bear her hence. 

Mar. Touch me not; no, I will not suf¬ 
fer violence: 

Seize me not with that murderer's grasp ; 
whate’er 

I did, was done for thee, my love. 

Fa. Day dawns—oh hasten hence, my 
love ! my love ! 

Mar. Day; yes, ’tis day, the last, the 
judgment-day; 

My bridal-day it should have been; tell 
none 

That thou hast been with poor weak Mar¬ 
garet. 

Alas, my garland is already withered ; 
We’ll meet again, but not at dances, love: 
The crowd is gathering tumultuously. 

The square and street are tlnongcd with 
crushing thousands 

The bell hath sounded; the ileath-wand is 
broken; 

They bind and blindfold me, and force me 
on: 

On to the scaffold they have hurried me ; 
And now, through eicry neck of all that 
multitude 

Is felt the bitter wound that severs mine. 
The world is not as silent as the gra\c ! 

Fa. Oh, that 1 never had been born ! 
Mephi (Apycais at the door.) Away, or 
you are lost; 

This trembling, and delay, and idle clut¬ 
tering, 

Will be your ruin ; hence, or you are lost; 
My horses shiver in the chilling breeze 
Of the gray morning. 

Mar. What shape is tiia which rises 
from the earth ? 

’Tis he, ’tis he, oh send him fuun tins 
■ place; 

Whaf wants he here- ? Oh, what can bang 
him here? 

Why does he tread on consecrated ground ? 
He comes for me. 

Fa. Oh, thou sholt live, my love. 

Mar. Upon the judgment-throne of God, 
f call; 

On God I call in bumble supplication. 

Mcph. (To Fauitus.) Come, or I leave 
thee here to share her fate. 

Mar. Father of heaven, have mercy on 
thy child! 

Ye angels, holy hosts, keep watch around 
me. 

Faustus, I grieve to think upon thy doom ! 
Meph. (Anne, she is judged : (A x one 
from above.) She is saved! 

Faustus disappears, together with 
Mephistophelos—Margaret’s voice is 
still heard from the prison, calling 
him hack.—The curtain falls—Thu* 
ends this extraordinary drama. 
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The Morning of St John the Baptist, and Don Alonzo of Aguilar. 

[W* have no doubt our readers will thank us for inserting the two follows 
ing ballads, immediately after the preceding article on the Faustus of Goethe* 
To say nothing of the merits of the translations themselves, it cannot but af¬ 
ford a delightful sensation, to pass at once from the awfUl dreams and terrors 
of the most wildly imaginative poem that has been produced in these days, to 
' the simplicity of those natural feelings, that ore painted hi both the pastoral 
song and the warlike ballad of the old days of Spain. It is like being thrown 
back at once, from the midst of the agonies of disturbed and perverted reason, 
into the clear open daylight of external things. It is like passing from some 
gloomy cathedral aisle, hung round with all the emblems of human nothing¬ 
ness, and human vanity, into*the smiling freshness of the green meadow, 
or the healthy breeses of the mountain. We are sensible to the relief afford¬ 
ed by the exchange of things tangible for things intangible, things intelli¬ 
gible for things unintelligible,—-the “ common thoughts of mother earth," for 
the musings and the mysteries even of the most majestic of poets.—E ditor/] 

Mr Editor,— Since you are pleased with the specimens I formerly sent you 
of my translations from the Spanish Ballads, t am happy to send You two 
more, although I am afraid you will not regard them as equally interesting 
with the others. The first is a very litoral version of the ballad, which has 
been, for many centuries, sung by the maidens on the banks of the Guadal- 
quiver, when they go forth to gather flowers, on the morning of the day of St 
John the Baptist. In my former communication I had occasion to allude to 
the fact, that this holiday, in the old time, was equally reverenced by the 
Christian and the Moorish inhabitants of Andalusia, and such of your readers 
as are acquainted with the ballad of the Admiral Guarmcfs, (which Cervantes, 
in one of his most beautiful passages, has introduced Don Quixote as hearing 
sung by a peasant going to nis work at daybreak) will recollect the mention 
that is made of it there. 

“ Three days alone they bring him forth a spectacle to be 
The feast or Pasch and the great day of the Nativity, 

And on that mom more solemn yet when the maidens strip the bowers, 

And gladden mosque and minaret with the first fruits of tu: flowers.” 

Dcpping, in his annotations to the ballad I am about to give you, mentions 
that a custom, and a belief similar to those commemorated Stanza 4th, are 
even at this time to he found eXtaOt among the Catholic peasantry of South¬ 
ern Germany. In short, the morning of St John the Baptist’s day seems to 
have been, and still to he regarded in many parts of Eilrope, in something like 
the same light with our own Allhalkwt Eve, the Scottish observances and 
superstitions connected with which have been so beautifully treated by Burns 
in his Halloween. 


SONG FOR TUB MORW#G OF THE DAT OF ST JOHN TH* BAPTIST* 

( one forth, come forth, niy maidens, 'tig the day of good St John,. 

It is the Baptist’s morning that breaks the hills upon, >• 

Atul let us all go forth together, while the blesfod day is new, v 

To dress with flowers the snow white wether, efo the sun has dried thtf'dbw, 

*' f Come forth, come fortl, fcc. 

Come forth, come forth, my maidens, the hedgerows all are green. 

And the little birds are singing the opening leaves between. 

And let us all go fqtih together, to gather trefoil by the stream. 

Ere the face of Guadalquiver glows beneath the strengthening be&a. 

Come forth, come forth, &c. 


Vpr. VII. 
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Come forth, come forth, my maidens, and slumber not away 
The blessed blessed morning of John the Baptist’s day; 

There’s trefoil on the meadow, and lilies on the lee. 

And hawthorn blossoms on the bush, which you must pluck with me. 

Come forth, come forth, &c. 

Come forth, come forth, my maidens, the air is calm end cool. 

And the violet blue far down ye’ll view, reflected in the pool; 

The violets and the roses, and the jasmines all together. 

Well bind in garlands on the brow of the strong and lovely wether, 

Come forth, come forth, See. 

Come forth, come forth, my maidens, we’ll gather myrtle boughs. 

And we all shall learn from die dews of the fern, if our lads wilfkeep their vows. 
If the wether be still, as we dauce on the hill, and the dew hangs sweet on the 
flowers. 

Then well kiss off the dew, for our lovers are true, and the Baptist's blessing 
is purs.* * i * 

Come forth, come forth, my maidens, ’tis the day of good St John, 

It is the Baptist’s morning that breaks the hills upon j 
And let us all go forth together, while the blessed day is new, 

To dress with flowers the snow white wether, ere the sun has dried the dew. 

The next ballad I now send you has been selected out of a great number I 
have lying by me, because it contains another version of that same tragic story, 
which has already been made familiar to all English readers, by the ballad— 

“ Geode river, geode river, 

N Now thy streams ate Stained with gore.” 

It follows in the Romancero general, immediately after " Rio verde, rio verdi,” 
the original of that exquisite version j but the commentators observe that, from 
the style both of its versification and its structure, it is probably of 9 much 
more ancient date. As it gives the details much more fully, we may, perhaps, 
be permitted to believe, that it gives them more exactly. This much is cer¬ 
tain, that the pass of Sierra Nevada is expressly mentioned by the author of 
the Historia de lot guerres civile* de Grenada, a* the scope of the catastrophe— 
for it cannot, according to his account, of to the ballad which follows, be called 
the battle > < . .at Which the gallant Alonso of Aguilar lost his life. 


THE DEATH OF DOW ALONZO OF AGUILAR. 

Fernando, King of Arrogon, before Grenada lies, 

With dukes and barons many a one, sad «h< mpiona of emprize; 

With aU the captains of Castillo that serve his lady’s crown. 

He ehaces Zagsf from his gates, and plucks the ereseent down. 

The cross is reared upon the towers, for our Redeemer’s sake ; 

The king assembles all his powers his triumph to partake. 

Yet at toe. royal banquet there’s trouble in nis eye— 

Now speak thy wish, it shall be done, great king, the lordlings cry. 

Then spake Fernando, Hear, grandees i which of ye all will go 
Arid give my banner in the breeze ofAlpuxar to blow? 

Those height* along, the Moms are strong#now who, by dawn of day, 
WJQ plant the cross their cliflfe among, and drive the dogs away ? 

Tliew'ehampioc on champion high, and count on count doth look; 
And flattering is the tongue of lord, and pale the cheek of duke ; 

TUI starts up brave Alonzo, the knight of Aguilar, 

The lowmost at the royal board, but foremost still in war. 


* “ They enclose the wether in a hut of heath.” says Depping/ “ and if he remains 
luiet while foe ghrl sings, all is well, but if he puts hit horns through the frad wall or 
nor, (hen foe lover is fane hearted." 
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And thus he speaks: I pray, my lord, that none but I may go; 

For I mode promise to the xjueen, your consort, long ago. 

That ere the war should hare an end, I, for her royal charms. 

And tor my duty to her grace, would shew some feat of arms. 

Much joyed the king these words to hear—he bids Alonso speed— 

And long before then* revel's o’er the knight is on his steed ,* 

Alonzo's on his milk-white steed, with horsemen In his twin— 

A thousand horse, a chosen band, ere dawn the bill* to gam. 

They ride along the darkling ways, they gallop all the night; 

They reach Navafla ere the cock hath barbinger'd the light; 

But ere they've climb'd that steep ravine the east is glowing red. 

And the Moors their lonces^bright havesecn, and Chwtian twimers spread. 

Beyond the sands, between th$ rocks, where the old cork-trees grow. 

The path is rough, ana mounted men must singly march and stow; 

There, o’er the path, the heathen range their ambuscado's line. 

High up they wait for Aguilar, as the day begins to shine, 

Ther#nought avails the eagle eye, the guardian of Castillo, 

The eye of wisdom* nor the heart that rear might never feel. 

The arm of strength that wielded weU.the strong maee in the fray. 

Nor the sheer mall wherefrom the edge of fimlCMon glanced away. 

Not knightly valour there avails* nor skill of horse and spear. 

For rock on rock comes rumbling down from cliff and cavern drear 
Down—down like driving hail they come, and horse and horsemen die. 

Like cattle whose despair is dumb when the fterce lightnings fly. 

Alonzo, with a handful more, escapes info rim field, 

There like a lion stands at bay* in.vain besought to yield, 

A thousand foes around are seen, but none draws near to fight ; 

Afar with bolt and javelin they pierce the ated&st knight. 

An hundred and an hundred darts are hissing round his head ; j 
Had Aguilar a thousand hearts their blood had all been shed-j 
Faint and more taint he staggers upon the slippery sod. 

Then falls among a lake of gore, and gives his soul fo God. 

With that foe Moors plucked up their hearts to gaze upon his face, 

And caitiffs mangled where he lay the scourge of Africk’s race;— 

To woody Oxijera then the gallant corpse they drew. 

And there upon the village green they laid him out to view. 

Upon the village green he lay, as the mooft Shining clear. 

And all the village damsels to look at him drew near ; 

They stood around him all o-g*!fce beside the big oak tree. 

And much his beauty did they praise, tho’ mangled sore was he. 

Now, so it fell, a Christian dame, fossw«ji}tyw 
Not far from Oxtfera did as a captimtWeU, 

And hearing all the marvels, across rim woods came she. 

To look upon thin Christian corpse, and wash it decently. 

She looked upon Mm* and she knew the foce'd^gufflir. 

Although his beauty wwf disgraced with many 's gaudy sear. 

She knew him, andeb# cursed the dugs that piercedhim from afar. 

And mangled Win when he was slain—^rite Moors of Alpux&r. 

The Moorish maidens, whlWshe spake, aKfond Iter dlence kept. 

But her master dragged rig dame aw«y*~thett lotuUnd lofjg they wept. 

They washed the blood, with many 

And buried him near the waters clear ofd» brook of AJpuxwra. 
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THE AYR8HIRK LEGATEES, 

Or the Correspondence of the Pringle Family, 


Mb M‘Gruel, the surgeon, our cor¬ 
respondent in Kilwinning, has sent us 
several letters from the different mem¬ 
bers of Dr Pringle’s family, during 
their present visit to London. But al¬ 
though our Ayrshire friends are well 
acquainted with the Rev. Doctor, and 
rejoice in his good fortune, we have a 
few readers in other parts of the king¬ 
dom, to whom it may be necessary to 
mention something of the objects of 
his journey. 

On lost new-year's day the Doctor 
received a letter from India, informing 
him that his cousin. Colonel Armour, 
had died at [Hydrabad, and left him 
his residuary legatee. Tjje same post 
brought other letters on the same sub¬ 
ject from the agent of the deceased in 
London, by which it was evident to 
the whole femily that no time should 
be lost in looking after their interests 
in the hands of such brief and abrupt 
correspondents. “ To say the least of 
it," os the Doctor himself sedately re¬ 
marked, “ considering the greatness of 
tiie forthcoming property, Messieurs 
Bichard Argent and Company, of New 
Broad-street, might have given a jo- 
tion as to rite particulars of thrre- 
sidueIt was therefore determined 
that, as soon as the requiiigf arrange^ 
ments could be uuw. . Doctor 
and Mrs Pringle should apt oaf for 
the metropolis, to obtain * speedy 
settlement with the .agents, and, a? 
Rachel had now, to use an expres¬ 
sion of her mother^ “ a prospect 
before her," that she aim should ac-„ 
company them: .Andrew, wife 1 
just been called to the Bar, f 
had come to the manse tospenda 
days after attaining 
modestly suggested, 
the various professk 
plight he involved in \ 
father's journey ; apd 
the retired life vrt 1 ^ 
led in the rtfral 


might bepfim] 
van: 

Mrs 
rangne, 
would ’ 


the? had 
of Garno&,« 
to have the ad- 


thisltoi 


"n 


i a v - i ir** 5 r w — r 

. ; ye're jji 4 want¬ 

ing to oeW%ith PS, and on uiis oc? 
pasion I’m m for making stomtiirns, 
to we’ll a’^rng *hq$fcer. 


The Doctor bad been for many years 
the incumbent of Gamock, which is 
pleasantly situated between Irvine and 
Kilwinping, and, on account of the 
^benevolence of his disposition, was 
much beloved by his parishoners. 
Some of the pawkie among them nsed 
indeed to say, in answer to the godly 
of Kilmarnock, and other admirers of 
the late great John Ilussel, of that 
formerly orthodox town, by whom Dr 
Pringle s powers as a preacher were 
held in ho particular estimation:— 
41 He kens oiu pu’pit’s frail, and sparst 
to save outlay to the heritors." As 
for Mrs Pringle, there is not such ano¬ 
ther ministers wife, both for economy 
and management, within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
apd to thie wot, the following letter to 
Miss Mally Glencairn, a maiden lady 
reading in the Kirkgate of Irvine, a 
street that has been likened unto the 
Kingdom of Heaven, where there is 
neither marriage nor giving in mar¬ 
riage, will abundantly testily. 

Letter I. 

Mte Pringle to Miss Matty Glencairn. 

Gamock Manse , 
irf Jan. 1820 . 

Peak Mlto M ALLY, —The Doctor 
has had extraonUnar news from In¬ 
dia and London, where we are all go¬ 
ing, as soop as me and Rachel can get 
ourselves in order, so I beg you will 
go to Bailie Delap’s shop, and get 
sw|tches of his best black bombaseen, 

‘ t, and muslin, and bring them 
oyer to the manse, the mom's morn- 
fog. If you cannot come yourself, and 
the foiy should he wat, send Nanny 
'SjAepi^m mantua-maker, with them; 
"besu^to sqnd Nanny, ony how, 
tmm *mf that, on this okasion, 
_ „ fo rim very hast’ the Bailie hss,and 
tilfe# you ail about it when you come. 
Ton mil get, likewise, swatches of 
mourning print, With the lowest prices. 
I'll no be to particular about them, as 
they foe fot^the servan lasses, and 
there’s no meed, for all the greatness 
of (fod’s gifts, that we should be woster- 
ful. Let Mrs Glibbans know, that the 
Doctors second cousin, the Colonel, 
that wee in the East Indies, is uo 
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more;—I am sure she will sympatbeese 
with our loss on this melancholy oka- 
sion. Tell her, as I'll no be out till 
our mournings are made, I would take 
it kind if she would come over and 
take a bit of dinner ott Sunday. 
The Doctor will no preach himself, 
but there’s to be an excellent yoffiog 
man, an acquaintance of Andrew’s, 
that has the repute of being both 
, sound and hellaquaint. But ho more 
* at present, and looking for you (hid 
Nanny Eydent, with tne swatches,- 
I am, dear Miss Malty, your sihsarc 
friend. Janet Pothole. 

The Doctor being of opinion that, 
until they had something in band from 
the legacy, they should walk in the 
paths of moderation, it was resolved 
to proceed by the coach from Irvirit; 
to Greenock, there embark in a steam* 
boat for Glasgow, and, crossing the 
country to Edinburgh, take their pas* 
sage at Leith in one of the smacks for 
London. But we must let the parties 
speak for themselves, with only such 
occasional explanatory notes as our 
Kilwinning correspondent, Mr M*- 
Gruel, the surgeon, has taken the 
trouble to subjoin to some of the let¬ 
ters. 

Letter II. 

Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella 
Todd. 

Greenock. 

Mr dear Isabllla,—I know not 
why the dejection with which I part¬ 
ed from you still hangs updn my 
heart, and grows heavier as I am 
drawn farther and farther away. The 
uncertainty of the future—the dan¬ 
gers of the sea—all combine to sadden 
my too sensitive spirit. Still, how¬ 
ever, I will exert myself, 'and try to 
give you some account of our momen¬ 
tous journey. 

The morning on which we bade 
farewell for a time—alas! it was to 
me as if forever, to my native Shades 
of Gamock—the weather was cold, 
bleak, and boisterous, and the WBVCa 
come rolling in majestic fury towards 
the shore, when we arrived at the 
Tontine inn of Ardrossan. What a 
monument has the late Earl of Sain¬ 
ton left there of Mb public spirit's—it 
should embalm his memory in the 
hearts of future ages, as I doubt not 
but in time Ardrossan will become a 
grand emporium ; but the people of 
Saltcoats, a sordid race, complain that 


it will be their ruin; and the Paisley 
subscribers to his Lordship's canal 
grow pale when they think of profit. 

The road, after leaving Ararossan, 
lies along the shore. The blast came 
dark from the waters, and the clouds 
lay piled in every form of grandeur 
on tne lofty peaks of Arran. The view 
on the right hand is limited to the foot 
1 of a range of abrdpt mean hills, and on 
’ the left meets the sea—aBwe were oblig¬ 
ed to keep the glasses up, our drive for 
several miles was objectless and dreary. 
When We had ascended a hill, leaving 
Kilbride cm the left, we passed under 
the walls of an ancient tower. What 
delightful ideas are associated with the 
sight of such venerable remains of an¬ 
tiquity! 

Leaving that lofty relic of pur war¬ 
like ancestors, we descended again to¬ 
wards the shore. On jthe one aide lay 
the Cumbra islands, and Bute, dear to 
departed royalty. Afkr beyond them, 
in the hoary magnificence of nature, 
rise the mountains of Argyllshire; the 
cairns, as my 1 brother says, of a former 
world. On the other tide of the road, 
we saw the cloistered hiins of the reli¬ 
gious hguse of Southenan, a nunnery 
in those days of romantic adventure, 
when to live was to enjoy a poetical 
element. In such a sweet sequestered 
retreat, how much more pleasing to 
the soul it would have been, for you 
and I, like two captive birds in one 
cage, to have sung away our hours in 
innocence, than for me to be thus torn 
from you by fete, and all on account 
of that mercenary legacy, perchance the 
spoils of some unfortunate Hindoo lla- 
jah. 

At LargS we halted to change hor¬ 
ses, and saw the barrows of those who 
fell in the great battle. We then con¬ 
tinued our journey along the foot of 
stupendous precipices; and high, su¬ 
blime, and darkened with the shallow 
of antiquity, we saw, upon its lofty 
station, the ancient castle of Skelmor- 
lie, where the Montgomeries of other 
data held their gorgeous banquets, and 
that htifre knight Who fell at Chevy* 
ChacC 'camepnctfpg forth on his milk- 
white steeifV Wfte* Scott would 
have described httpi^-Biit the a 
chi pasti and the ~ J 

_ led for ever. „ 

we crossed the Stream that 
divides the counties of Ayr and Ren¬ 
frew, we beheld, in aU the apart and 
consequentiality of pride, the house of 
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Kelly overlooking the social villas of 
Wemyss bay. My brother compared 
it to a sugar hogshead, and them to 
cotton-hags; for the lofty thane of 
Kelly is but a West India planter, and 
the inhabitants of the villas on the 
shore are Glasgow manufacturers. 

To this succeeded a dull drive of 
about two miles, and then at once we 
entered the pretty village of Inverkip., 
A slight snow shower had given to 
the landscape a sort of copperplate ef¬ 
fect, but still the forms of things, 
though but sketched as it were, with 
China ink, wore calculated to produce 
interesting impressions. After ascend¬ 
ing, by a gentle activity, into a pictur¬ 
esque and romantic pass, we entered a 
spacious valley, and, in the course of 
little more than half an hour, reached 
this town; the largest, the most popu¬ 
lous, and the most superb, that I have 
vet seen. * But what are all its ware¬ 
houses, ships, and smell of tar and 
other odoriferous circumstance* of fish¬ 
ery and the sea, compared with the 
green swelling hills, the fragrant bean- 
fields, and the peaceful groves of my 
native Gamoek ? 


go to church, where I expect to see 
what sort of creatures these beaux are. 
The Greenock ladies have a great name 
for beauty, but those that I have seen 
are perfect frights. Such of the gen¬ 
tlemen as I have observed passing the 
windows of the inn may do, but I de¬ 
clare the ladies have nothing of which 
any woman ought to be proud. Had 
we known that we ran a risk of not 
getting a steam-boat, my mother would 
nave provided an introductory letter or 
two from aome of her Irvine friends ; 
but here we are almost entire stran¬ 
gers ; my father, however, is acquaint¬ 
ed'with one of the magistrates, ami 
has gone to see him. I nope he will 
be civil enough to ask us to his house, 
for aajum is a shocking place to live 
in, ani my mother is terrified at the 
expense. My brother, however, lias 
great confidence in our prospects, and 
orders and directs with a high hand. 
But my paper is fliU, and I am com¬ 
pelled to conclude with scarcely room 
to say how affectionately I am yours, 
Rachel Painolk. 

Lbttba HI. 


The people of this town are a very The Reu. Dr Pringle to Mr Mickle - 
busy and clever race, but much given wham, Schoolmaster and Session 
to litigation. My brother says, that Clerk, Garnock. 
they are the gre#te*tbenefactamtofoo * Edinburgh. 

Outer House, and that their lawsuits Hear Sib,— We have got this length 

are the most amusing and , $ table , through many difficulties, both in the 
before the Courts, befog lee* * travel by land to, and by sea and land 
purpose of determinhw what Is fight from Greenock, where we were obli- 
than what is lawftiL The chamber* gated, by reason of no conveyance, to 
maid of the inn where we lodge point- stop the Sabbath, but not without 
ed out to me, on the opposite, side of edification; for we went to hear Dr 
the street, a magnificent edifice erect- Otyetour in the forenoon, who had a 
ed for bolls; but the subscribers have most weighty sermon on the tenth 
resolved not to allow any daneihg till chapter of Hehemiah. He is surely a 
It is determined by the Court of $es- great orthodox divine, but rather cob- 
eiou to whom the seats and chairs be- tive in his delivery. In foe afternoon 
long, as they were brought from sno- we heard a correct moral lecture on 
fher house where the assemblies were good works, in another church, 
formerly held.* 11 pro heard a law- from Dr JEastlight-—a plain man, with 
suit compared to a country-dance, in a genteel congregation. The same 
which, after a great bustle and regular night #e took supper with a wealthy 
confusion, the parties stand mill, Ml fl®«ly, where We bad much pleasant 
tired, just on the spot where they be- communion together, although foe 
gan ; but this is foe first time that foe bringing in of the toddy ( bowl after 
judges of foe land have been called on supper is a fashion that has a tenden- 
to i ditoe may begin* «jr taa&hm the sederunt to un- 

for foe steam- seawnable hours. 

boat, and Mto mid#? toWrittill Mem- On the following morning, by foe 
day tMnonov we shall break of day, we took shipping in foe 

* ttfeytfaUigcbcw'Wks pot quite comet. Hie dispute shout the stools and chairs was 
betwefomas subscribers to thw public news-room, ana has ended in a complete division of 
irfoeo two parties. 
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steam boat for Glasgow. I hod mis- of cotton spuming; and here, the 
givings about the engine, which is houses grown up as if they were sown 
really a thing of great docility ; but in the seed-time with the com, by a 
saving my concern for the boiler, we drill machine, or dibbled in rigs and 
all found the place surprising com- furrows like beans and potatoes, 
fortable. The day was bleak and cold, To-morrow, God willing, we era- 
but we had a good fire in a carron bark in a smack at Leith, so that yon 
grate in the middle of the floor, ottd will not hear from me again till it 
books to read, so that both body and # please Him to take us in the hollow of 
mind are therein provided for. nis hand to London. In the mean 

Among the books, I fell in with a time, I have only to add, that when 
History of the Rebellion, anent the the Session meets, I wish yon would 
hand that an English gentleman of roeak to the elders, particular to Mr 
the name of Waverley had in it. I Craig, no to be overly hard on that 
was grieved that I had not time to poor donsie thing,MteMiliken, about 
read it through, for it was wonderful her baim } and tell Tam Glen, the 
interesting, and far more particular, &*her oft, from me, that it would 
in many points, than any Other ae- hive been a sore heart to that pious 
count of that affair I have yet met woman, his mother, had she been 
with; but it’s no so friendly to pro- living, to have witnessed such a thing; 
testant principles as I could have wteh- and therefore I hope and trust, he 
ed. However, if I get my legacy well will yet confess a ffault and own Meg 
settled, I will buy the book, and lend for ms wife, though she is but some- 
it to you on my return, please God, to thinopcf a tame. However, von need 
the manse. not diminish her to Tam. I nope Mr 

We were put on shore at Glasgow Snodgrass will give as much satisfac- 
by breakfast time, and there we tor- tion to the paricn as can reasonably be 
ried all day, as I had a power of at- expected in my absence, and I re- 
tomey to get from Miss Jenny Mac- main, dear sir, your friend and pastor, 
bride, my cousin, to whom die Colonel ZacUariah Pringle. 

left the thousand pound legacy. Miss 

Jenny thought the legacy should have Mr Micklewhom received the doc- 
bcen more, and made some obstacle tor's letter about an hour before the 
fo signing the power, but both her' Session met on the case of Tom Glen 
lawyer and Andrew Pringle, my son, and Meg MflUken, and took it with 
convinced her that, as it was specified him to the Session house to read it to 
in the testament, she could not help the elders before going into the inves- 
it by standing out; so at long and last tigation. Such a long and particular 
Miss Jenny was persuaded to put hef letter firom the doctor was, as they all 
name to the paper. justly remarked, kind and dutiful to 

Next day we all four got into a fly his people, and a great pleasure to 
coach, and without damage or detri- them. 

ment, reached this city in good time Mr Daffobserved, “Truly thedoc- 
for dinner in Macgregor's hotel, a re- tor's a vm funny man, and wonder* 
markable decent inn, next door to one fti' jocose about the toddy bowl." But 
Mr Blackwood, a civil and decent Mr Craig said, that “ sick a thing in 
man in the bookselling line. the Lord s night gies me no pleasure; 

Really the changes in Edinburgh and I am fbr setting my face against 
since I was here, fifty years ago, as the Waverley's History of the Rebellion, 
laird of Budland's tutor, are hot to be whilk I nae heard spoken of among 
told. I am confounded, for although the ungodly, both at Kilwinning and 
I have both heard and read of roe Dairy; ana if it has no respect to pro- 
New Town in the Edinburgh Adver- festant principles, I doubt its but ano¬ 
ther, and the Scots Magazine, I had ther doze V the radical poison in a 
no notion of what has come to pass, new guise.* Mr Jeener, however. 
It’s surprising to think wherein the thought, that “ the observe on the great 
decay of the nation is; for at Green- doctor Dtystour was very edifying; 
ock I saw nothing but shipping and and that they should see about getting 
building; at Glasgow, streets spread* him to help at the summer occasion.”* 
ing as if they were one of the branches While they were thus reviewing, in 


• The administration of the Sacrament. 
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their way, the first epistle or the doc¬ 
tor, the betherel came in to say that 
Meg and Tam were at the door. “ O, 
man," said Mr Daf£ slyly, “ ye should 
na hae left them at the door oy them¬ 
selves." Mr Craig looked at him 
austerely, and mattered something 
about the growing immorality of the 
backsliding age ; but before this smoke 
of his indignation had kindled into 
eloquence, the delinquents were ad¬ 
mitted, and as we have nothing to do 
with this business, we shall leave them 
to their own deliberations. 

Letter IV. 

Andrew Pringle > Esq. Advocate, to the 
Rev. Charles Snodgrass. 

London. 

Mv dear Friend.— -We have at 
last reached London, after a stormy 
passage of seven days. The accom¬ 
modation in the smacks looks extreme¬ 
ly inviting in port, and in fine weather, 
I doubt not, is comfortable, even at 
sea ; but in February, and in such vi¬ 
sitations of the powers of the air as we 
have endured, a balloon, must be a far 
better vehicle than all die vessels that 
have been constructed for passengers 
since the time of Noah. In the first 
place, the waves of the atmosphere 
cannot be so dangerous as those of the 
ocean; being but “ thin airand 1 
am sure they are not so disagreeable; 
then the speed of the balloon is so 
much greater, and it would puszLe 
professor Leslie to demonstrate that 
its motions are more unsteady; be¬ 
sides, who ever heard of sea sickness 
in a balloon ? The consideration of 
which alone, would, to any reasonable 
paeon, actually suffering under the 
pgins of that calamity, be deemed 
more than an equivalent for all the 
little fractional difference of danger 
between the two modes of travelling 
—I shall, henceforth, regard it as a 
fine characteristic treat of our national 
prudence, that in their journies to 
France and Flanders, the Scottish 
witches always went by air on broom¬ 
sticks and hunweeds, instead of ven¬ 
turing by water in sieves, like those cf 
England. ‘But the English are under 
the influence of a mkritune genius. 

When we Jiad gOt as fi ur'up the 
Thame* as Gravesend, the wind and 
tide came against us, so that the vessel 
was oblfcel to anchor, and I availed 
myself Of the circumstance to induce 
family to disembark and "go to 


London by land ; and I esteem it a 
fortunate circumstance that we did so, 
the day, for the season, being uncom¬ 
monly fine. After we had taken some 
refreshment, I procured places in a 
stage coach for my mother and sister 
—and, with the doctor, mounted my¬ 
self on the outside. My father’s old 
fashioned notions bogled a little at 
first to this arrangement, which he 
thought somewhat derogatory to his 
ministerial dignity—but his scruples 
were in the end overruled. 

The country in this season is, of 
course, seen to disadvantage, but still 
it exhibits beauty enough to convince 
us what England must be when in 
leaf. The old gentleman’s admiration 
of the increasing signs of what he 
called civilization, as we approached 
London, became quite eloquent; but 
the first view of the dty from Black- 
heath, (which, by the bye, is a fine 
common surrounded with villas and 
handsome houses,) overpowered his 
faculties, and I shall never forget the 
impression it made on myself. The 
sun was declined towards the horizon; 
vast masses of dark low-hung clouds 
were mingled with the smoky canopy, 
and ftie dome of St Paul's, like the 
enormous idol of some terrible deity, 
throned amidst the smoke of sacrifices 
and magnificence, darkness and mys¬ 
tery, presented altogether an object of 
vast sublimity. I felt touched with 
reverence, os if I was indeed approach¬ 
ing the city of the human Pow¬ 
ers. 

The distant view of Edinburgh is 
picturesque and romantic, but it af¬ 
fects a lower class of our associations. 
It is, compared to that of London, what 
the poem of the Seasons is with re¬ 
ject to Paradise Lost; the castellated 
descriptions of Walter Scott to the 
" darkness" of Byron—the Sabbath 
of Graham to the Robbers of Schiller. 
In the approach to Edinburgh, leisure 
and cheerfulness are on the road; large 
spaces of rural and pastoral nature ore 
spread openly around, and mountains, 
and seas, and head-lands, and vessels 
passing beyond them, going like those 
that die, we know not whither, while 
the sun is bright on their sails, and 
hope with them. But in coming to 
this Babylon, there is an eager haste 
and a hurrying on from all quarters, 
towards that stupendous pile of gloom, 
through which no eye can penetrate; 
an unceasing sound, like the enginery 
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of an earthquake at work, rolls from 
the heart of that profound and inde¬ 
finable obscurity—sometimes a feint 
and yellow beam of the sun strikes 
here and there on the vast expanse of 
edifices; and churches, and holy asy¬ 
lums, are dimly seen lifting up their 
countless steeples and spires like so 
many lightning rods to avert the wrath 
of Heaven. 

The entrance to Edinburgh also 
•awakens feelings of a more pleasing 
character. The nigged veteran aspect 
of the old town is agreeably contrasted 
with the bright smooth forehead of 
the new, and there is not such an 
overwhelming torrent of animal life, 
as to make you pause before ventur¬ 
ing to stem it; the noises are hot 
deafening, and the occasional sound 
of a ballad singer or a highland piper 
varies and enriches the discords; put 
here, a multitudinous assemblage of 
harsh alarms, of selfish contentions, 
and of furious carriages, driven by a 
fierce and insolent race, shatter the 
very hearing, till you partake of the 
activity with which all seem as much 
possessed as if a general apprehension 
prevailed, that the great clock of time 
would strike the doom-hour before 
tlicir tasks were done. But I must 
stop, for the postman with his bell, 
like the bethercl of some ancient 
“ borough’s town” summoning to a 
Imrial, is in the street, and warns me 
to conclude. Yours, 

Andrew Pringle. 

Letter V. 

The Iter. Dr Pringle to Mr Mickle - 
wham, Schoolmaster and Session - 
Ch rk, Gar nock. 

London, 

t9, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
1)fat» Sir, —On the first Sunday 
forthcoming after the receiving hereof, 
you will not fail to recollect in the 
remembering prayer, that we return 
thanks for our safe arrival in London, 
after a dangerous voyage. Well, in¬ 
deed, is it ordained that wc should 
pray for those who go down to the 
sea iti ships, and do business in the 
great deep, for wliat me and mine 
have come through is unspeakable, 
and the hand of Providence wasviaibly 
manifested. 

On the day of our embarkation at 
Leith, a fair wind took us onward at 
a blithe rate for some time; but in ttfe 
Vol. VII. 


course of that night, the bridle of the 
tempest was slackened, and the curb 
of the billows loosened, and the ship 
reeled to and fro like a drunkard, ana 
no man could stand therein. My 
wife and daughter lav at the point of 
death, Andrew Pringle, my son, also 
was prostrated with the grievous af¬ 
fliction, and the very soul within me, 
was as if it wottld nave been cast out 
of the body. 

On the following day the storm 
abated, and the wind blew favourably, 
but towards the hdel of the evening it 
again became vehement, and there 
was no help unto our distress. About 
midnight, however, it pleased him, 
whose breath is the tempest, to be 
more sparing with the whip of his 
displeasure on our poor bark, as she 
hirpled on in her toilsome journey 
through the waters, and I was enabled, 
through bis strength, to lift my head 
from the pillow of sickness, and ascend 
the deck, where I thought of Noali 
looking out of the window in the ark, 
upon the fece of the desolate flood, 
and of Peter walking on the sea, and 
I said to myself, it matters not where 
we are, for we can be in no place where 
Jehovah is not there likewise, whether 
it be on the waves of the ocean, or the 
mountain tops, or in the valley and sha¬ 
dow of death. 

The third day the wind came con¬ 
trary, and In the fourth, and the fifth, 
and the sixth, we were also sorely 
buffetted; but on the night of the 
sixth we entered the mouth of the 
river Thames, and on the morniug of 
the seventh day of our depot ture, we 
cast anchor near a town colled Graves¬ 
end, where to our exceeding great joy, 
it pleased him, in whom alone there 
is salvation, to allow us once more to 
put our foot <*ti the dry land. 

When we had partaken of a repast, 
the first blessed with the blessing of 
an appetite, frop the day of our leav¬ 
ing onr native land, we got two vacan¬ 
cies in a stage-coach for my wife and 
daughter, but with Andrew Pringle, 
my tofi, I was obliged to mount aloft 
on the outside, f nad some scruple 
of conscience about this, for I was 
afraid Of m^'decorum. I met, how¬ 
ever, with nothing but the heighth of 
discretion from the other outside pas¬ 
sengers, ; hi though I jealoused that one 
of them was but a light woman. 
Really I had no notion that the Eng¬ 
lish were so civilized; they were so 
2L 
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well-bred, and the very duddiest of 
them spoke such a fine style of lan¬ 
guage, that when I looked around on 
the country, I thought myself in the 
land of Canaan. But it’s extraordi¬ 
nary what a power of drink the coach¬ 
men drink, stopping and going in to 
every change-house, and yet behaving 
themselves with the greatest sobriety. 
And then they are all so well dressed, 
which is no doubt owing to the poor 
rates. I am thinking, however, that 
for all they cry against them, the poor 
rates are but a email evil, since they 
keep the poor folk in such food and 
raiment, and out of the temptations to 
thievry; indeed, such a thing as a 
common beggar is ho to be seen in 
this land, excepting here and there a 
sorntr or a neer-da-weel. 

When we had got to the outskirts 
or London, I began to be ashamed of 
the sin of high-places, and would 
have gladly got into the inside of the 
coach, for fear of any body knowing 
me, but although the multitude of 
by-goers was like the kirk scayling at 
tne sacrament, I saw not a kent face, 
nor one that took the least notice of 
my situation. At last we got to an inn, 
called the White Horse , Fetter Lane, 
where we hired a hackney to take us 
to the lodgings provided for us here 
in Norfolk Street, by Mr Pawkie, 
the Scotch Solicitor, a friend of An¬ 
drew Pringle, my son. Now it 
was that we began to experience the 
sharpers of London ; for it seems that 
there are divers Norfolk Streets, our's 
was in the Strand, (mind that when 
you direct) not very fhr from Fetter 
Lane, but the hackney driver took us 
away to one a&r off, and when we 
knocked at the number we thought 
was ours, we found .purselves at a 
house that should not be told. 1 was 
so mortified that I did sot know what 
to say, and when Andrew Pringle, my 
son, rebuked the man for the mistake, 
he only gave a cunning laugh, and 
said we should have told him wbat’nft 
Norfolk-street we wanted. Andrew 
stormed at this, but I discerned it 
was all owing to our own inexperience, 
and put an end to j&e contention, by 
telling the man to tike ns to Norfolk- 
street hi the Strand, which was the 
direction we had got. . But when wn 
got to the door, the coachman was so 
extortionate, that another hobbleshaw 
arose, Mrs Pringle had been told, 
that In such disputes, the best Way of 


getting redress was to take the num¬ 
ber of the coach, but in trying to do 
so, we found it fastened on, and I 
thought the hackney-man would have 
gone by himself with laughter. An¬ 
drew, who had not observed what we 
were doing, when he saw us trying to 
take off the number, went like one di- 
mented, and paid the man, I cannot 
tell what, to get us out, and into the 
house for fear we should have been 
mobbit. 

I have not yet seen the Colonel’s 
agents, so can say nothing as to the 
business of our coming; for landing at 
Gravesend, wc did not bung our 
trunks with us, and Andrew has gout* 
to the wharf this morning to get them, 
and until we get them, we can go no 
where;—which is the occasion of iny 
writing so soon, knowing also how 
you, and the whole parish, would be 
anxious to hear what had become of 
us, and I remain, dear sir, your friend 
and pastor. 

Zachabiah Pkingls. 

By our friend Mr M'Gruel’s note 
to this letter, it appears that it was 
received late on Saturday evening; 
and that Saunders Dickie, the Irvine 
postman, suspecting it was from the 
doctor, had nimself, on his own feet, 
taken it to Mr Micklcwhams, although 
the distance was more than two miles, 
and that Saunders, in addition to the 
customary iwal pennies on the postage, 
had a dram for his pains. The next 
morning being wet, Mr Micklewliain 
had not an opportunity of telling any 
of the parishioners m the churchyard 
of the doctor's safe arrival, so that 
when he read out the request to return 
thanks, (for he was not only school¬ 
master and session-clerk, but also pre- 
center) there was a murmur of plea¬ 
sure diffused throughout the congre¬ 
gation, and the greatest curiosity was 
excited, tp know what the dangers 
were, from which their worthy pastor, 
and his whole family, had so thank- 
frilly escaped in their voyage to London. 
Mr Snodgrass, who officiates in the 
doctor's absence, and who had not 
then received his letter from Mr 
Andrew Pringle, was no less anxious 
to learn the particulars, so that when 
the service was over, he adjourned 
with the elders to the session-house, 
to hear the letter read, and many of 
the heads of families, and other res¬ 
pectable parishioners, were admitted to 
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the honours of the sitting, who all 
sympathized with the greatest sincerity 
in the sufferings which their minister 
and Iris family had' endured. Mr 
Duff, however, was justly chided by 
Mr Craig, for rubbing his hands, and 
giving a sort of sniggering laugh, 
at the doctor’s sitting on high with 
a light woman. JBut even Mr Snod¬ 
grass was seen to smile at the in¬ 
cident of taking the number of the 
’coach, the meaning of which none but 
himself seemed to understand. 

When the epistle had been thus 
duly read, Mr Mickle wham promised, 
for the satisfaction of some of the con¬ 
gregation, that he would get two or 
three copies made by some of the best 
writers in his school, to be ha&4ed 
about the parish, and Mr Jeener re¬ 
marked, that truly it was «thing to 
lie held in remembrance, for he had 
not heard of greater tribulation by 
the waters, since the shipwreck of the 
Apostle Paul. 

Lftifu VI. 

Mrs Vtingle to Miss Malty Glen* 
cairn. 

London, 

My Dear Miss Maw.y,~-You 
must not expect no particulars from 
me of our journey, but as Rachel is 
writing all the calamities that befell 
us to Bell Tod, you will, no doubt, 
hear of them. But all is nothing* to 
my losses. I bought from the first 
hand, Mr Treddles the manufacturer, 
two pieces of muslin, at Glasgow, such 
a thing not being to be had on any 
reasonable terms here, where they 
get all their fine muslins from Glas¬ 
gow and Paisley, and in the same 
bodes with them I packit a small 
crock of our ain excellent pondered 
butter, with a delap cheese, for I was 
told that such commodities are not to 
be had genuine in London. I like¬ 
wise had in it a pot of marmlet, which 
Miss Jenny Macbride gave me at 
Glasgow, assuring me that it Was not 
only dentice, but a curiosity among 
the English, aud my best new bura- 
beseen goun in peper. Howsomever 
m the nailing of the bocks, which I 
did carefully with my oun hands, one 
of the nails gaed in ujee, and broke 
the pot of marmlet, which, by the jolt¬ 
ing ol' the ship ruined the musHn, 
rattened the poper round Uie goun, 
wliich the shivers cut into more than 


twenty great holes. Over and above 
all, die crock with the butter was, 
no one can tell how, crackit, and the 
pickle locking out, and mixing with 
the seerip of the marmlet, spoilt the 
cheese. In short, at the object I be¬ 
held, when the bocks was opened I 
could have ta’en to the greeting, but I 
behaved with more composity on the 
occasion, than the doctor thought it 
was in the power of nature to do. 
Howsomever, till I get a new goun 
and other things, I am obliged to be a 
prisoner, and as the doctor does not 
Uke to go to the counting-house of 
the agents without me, I know not 
what is yet to be the consequence of 
our jotfrney But it would need to 
be aomething; for we pay four gui¬ 
neas and a half a-week for our dry 
lodgfngv, which is at a degree more 
than the doctor's whole stipend. As 
et, for the cause of these misfortunes, 

can give you no account of London, 
but there is, as every body kens, little 
thrift hi their house-keeping, we just 
buy our tea by the quarter a pound, 
ana our loaf sugar, broken in a peper 
bag, by the pound, which would be a 
disgrace to a decent family in Scot¬ 
land, and when we order dinner, we 
get no more than just serves, so that 
we have no cold meat if a stranger 
were coming by chance, which makes 
an unco bare house. The servan 
lasses! a&nnot abide; they dress bet- 
ter at their work, than ever l did on 
an ordinaire’week-day at the manse, 
and this very morning I saw madam, 
the kitchen lass, mounted on a pair of 
pattens, washing the plain stenes be¬ 
fore the door* 11 a, for that matter, a 
bare foot is not to be seen within the 
four walks of London, at the least i 
have na seen no such thing. 

In' the way of marketting, things, 
axe very good here, and considering, 
not dear, but all is sold by the licht 
weight, only the fish are awftil; half- 
a-guine* for & eod’a head, and no big¬ 
ger than the draudS the cadgers bring 
from Ayr, at ft shilling and eighteen- 
pence a-piece. 

Tell bliss Nanny Eydent that I 
have seen none of the fashions as yet, 
but we are going to the burial of the 
auld'King next week, and I’ll write 
her a particular aceount liow the led- 
dies are dressed ; but every body is 
in deep mourning. Howsomever I 
have seen but little, and that only in 
a manner from die window, but I 
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could not miss the opportunity of a 
frank that Andrew has got for the 
doctor, and as he’s waiting for the 
pen, you must excuse haste. From 
your sincere Mend. 

Janet Pringle. 

LETTER VII. 

Andrew * Esq. to the Rev d . 

Cha £ Snodgrass. 

- London, 

MyDearFriend, —It willgiveyou 
pleasure to hear that my father is likely 
to get his business speedily settled 
without any equivocation; and that 
' all those prudential considerations 
which brought us to London, were 
but the phantasms of our own inex¬ 
perience. I use the plural, for I really 
share in the shame of having called 
in question the high character of the 
agents: it ought to have been war¬ 
ranty enough that every thing would 
be fairly adjusted. But I must give 
you some account of what has taken 
place, to illustrate our provincialism, 
and to give you some idea of the way 
of doing business in London. 

After having recovered from the 
effects, and repaired some of the ac¬ 
cidents of our voyage, we yesterday 
morning sallied forth, the doctor, my 
mother, and your humble servant, in 
a hackney coach to Broad Street, 
where the agents have their counting- 
house, and were ushered into a room 
among other legatees or clients, wait¬ 
ing for an audience of Mr Argent, the 
principal of the house. 

I know not how it is, that tile little 
personal peculiarities, so amusing to 
strangers, should be painful when we 
see them in thdsc whom we love and 
esteem ; but I own to you, that there 
was a something in the demeanour of 
the old folks on this occasion that 
would have been exceedingly diverting 
to me, had my filial reverence been less 
sincere for them. 

The establishment of Messrs Argent 
and Company is of vast extent, and 
has in it something even of a public 
magnitude ; the number of the daks ; 
the assiduity of all, and the order that 
obviously prevails throughout, give, 
at the first sight, an impression that 
bespeaks respect for the stability and 
integrity of the concern.—When we 
had been seated about ten minutes, 
and my father's name taken to Mr 
Argent, an answer was brought that 
lie would sec us as soon as possible; 


but we were obliged to wait at least 
half an hour more. Upon our being 
at last admitted, Mr Argent received 
us standing, and in an easy gentle¬ 
manly manner said to my father: 
“ You are the residuary legatee of the 
late Colonel Armour;—I am sorry 
that you did not apprise me of this 
visit, that I might have been prepared 
to give the iuformation you naturally 
desire, but if you will call here to¬ 
morrow at 12 o’clock, I shall then be 
able to satisfy you on the subject. 
Your lady, I presume,” he added, 
turning to my mother, “ Mrs Argent, 
will have the honour of waiting on 
you; may I therefore beg the favour 
of your addressV' Fortunately I was 
provided with cards, anil having given 
mm one, we found ourselves con¬ 
strained, as it were, to take our leave. 
The whole interview did not last two 
minutes, and I never was less satis¬ 
fied with myself. The doctor and 
my mother were in the greatest an¬ 
guish ; and when we were again seat¬ 
ed in the coach, loudly txpressed 
their apprehensions. They wt re con¬ 
vinced that some stratagem was me¬ 
ditated ; they feared that their jour¬ 
ney tor London would prove as little 
satisfactory as that of the Wronghcads, 
and that they had been throwing away 
gottd money in building castles in the 
air. 

Ithad been previously arranged, that 
we were to return for my sister, and 
afterwards visit some of the sights; 
but the douded visages of her father 
and mother, darkened her very spirit, 
and she largely shared in their fears. 
This, however, was not the gravest 
part of the business; for, instead of 
going to St Paul's and the Tower, as 
we had intended, my mother declared, 
that not one farthing would they 
spend more till they were satisfied 
that the expences already incurred 
were likely to be reimbursed ; and a 
Chancery suit, with all the horrors of 
wig and gown, floated in spectral ha¬ 
ziness before their imagination. 

We sat down to a frugal meal, and 
although the remainder of a bottle of 
wine, saved from the preceding day, 
hardly afforded a glass a piece, the 
doctor absolutely prohibited me from 
opening another. 

' This morning, faithful to the hour, 
we were again in Broad Street, with 
hearts knit up iuto the most peremp¬ 
tory courage; and, on being announ- 
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ceil, were immediately admitted to 
Mr Argent. He received us with the 
same ease as in the first interview, 
and, after requesting us to be seated, 
which, by the way, he did not do 
yesterday, a circumstance that was 
ominously remarked, he began to talk 
on indifferent matters. I could see 
that a question, big with law and 
fortune, was gathering in the breasts 
both of the doctor and my mother, 
and that they were in a state far from 
that of the blessed. But one of the 
clerks, before they had time to express 
their indignant suspicions, entered 
with a paper, and Mr Argent, haying 
glanced it over, said to the doctor 
“ I congratulate you, Sir, on the 
amount of the Colonel’s fortune. I 
was not indeed aware before, that .he 
had died so rich. He has left about 
L.130,000; seventy-five thousand of 
which is in the five per cents; the re¬ 
mainder in India bonds and other se¬ 
curities. The legacies appear to be 
inconsiderable, so that the residue to 
you, after paying them and the ex- 
pcnces of Doctors Commons, will ex¬ 
ceed a hundred thousand pounds. 

My father turned his eyes upwards 
thankfulness, “ but, continued 
Mr Argent, “ before the property can 
be transferred, it will be necessary for 
you to provide about four thousand 
pounds to pay the duty and other re¬ 
quisite cxpcnces.” This was a thun¬ 
der-clap. “ Where can I get such a 
sum,” exclaimed my father, in a tone 
of pathetic simplicity—-Mr Argent 
smiled and said, “ we shall manage 
that for you,” and having in the same 
moment pulled a bell, a fine young 
man entered, whom he introduced to 
us as his son, and desired him to ex¬ 
plain what steps it was necessary for 
the doctor to take—we accordingly 
followed Mr Charles Argent to his 
own room. 

Thus, in less time than I have 
been in writing it, were we put in 
possession of all the information we 
required, and found those whom we 
feared might be interested to with¬ 
hold the settlement, alert and prompt 
to assist us. 

Mr Charles Argent is naturally 


more familiar than his father ; he has 
a little dash of pleasantry in hiB man¬ 
ner, with a shrewd good-humoured 
fashionable air, that renders him soon 
an agreeable acquaintance. He en¬ 
tered with singular felicity at once in¬ 
to the character of the doctor and my 
mother, and waggishly drolled, as if 
he did not understand them, in order, 
I could perceive, to draw out the sim¬ 
plicity of their apprehensions. He 
quite won the old lady's economical 
reart, by offering to frank her letters, 
for he is in parliament. “You have 
probably,” said he, slyly, “ friends in 
the country, to whom you may be de¬ 
sirous of communicating the result of 
your journey to London ; send your 
letters to me, and 1 will forward them, 
and any that you expect may also 
come under cover to my address, for 
postage is very expensive.” 

As we were taking our leave, after 
t>eing fully instructed in all the pre¬ 
liminary steps to be taken before the 
transfers of the funded property can 
be made, he asked me, in a friendly 
manner, to dine with him this even¬ 
ing, and I never accepted an invita¬ 
tion with more pleasure. I consider 
his acquaintance a most agreeable ac¬ 
quisition, and not one of the least of 
those advantages which this new 
opulence has put it in my power to 
attain. The incidents, indeed, of this 
day have been all highly gratifying, 
and* the new and brighter phase in 
which I have seen the mercantile cha¬ 
racter, as it is connected [with the 
greatness and glory of my country 
—is in itself equivalent to an acces¬ 
sion of useful Knowledge. I can no 
longer Wonder at the vast power which 
the British government wielded dm- 
Ing the late war, when 1 reflect that the 
method and promptitude of the house 
of Messrs Argent and Company is com¬ 
mon to all the great commercial con¬ 
cerns from Which the statesmen de¬ 
rived, as from so many reservoirs, 
their immense pecuniary supplies, 
which enabled them to beggar all the 
resources of a political despotism the 
most unbounded both in power and 
principle of any tyranny that ever ex¬ 
isted so long. Yours, &c. 1 

Andrew Pringle. 
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THE 6ILEMT EVE. 

The shades of night arc hastening down. 
To steep in blue the mountains brown. 
The sky is cloudless, and serene; 

The winds arc pillowed; and the scene 
So beautiful, so wild, so swec{. 

Where forests, fields, and waters meet. 

Is bathed in such delicious hues, 

Beneath the twilight's falling dues. 

That man, afar from Sorrows sphere. 
Might muse away his anguish here ; 
While, o’er his erring thoughts subdued, 
That quiet—tranquillizing mood. 

That tqne of harmony would steal. 

Which $pets feign, and angels feel. 

Earth answers to the hues above— 

The mmfic ceases in the grove; 

While not a breeze, in wandering, stir 
The branches of the silent firs, 

That stretch their azure cones on high. 

And shoot into the lucid sky. 

There is no living motion round. 

Save, that, with meek and mellow sound. 
The shaded river murmurs on, 

’Tween banks with copsewood overgrown ; 
Athwart its bed, the willow throws 
The brightness of its pendent houghs. 

And hangs, with melancholy air, ■ 

And languid head, its tresses there; 

Like Guilt, that feels remorse endure. 
Performing penance to be pure.— 

Lo! in the south, a silver star. 

With amber radiance, shines afar;— 

The eldest daughter of the night, 

In glorjr warm, in beauty bright. 

Thou diamond in the pathless dome 
Of azure, whether dost thou come ?— 

Far—far, within the orbless blue, 

A tiny lustre twinkles thro’. 

With distant and unsteady light, 

To catch the eye, tbgn mock the sight; 
Till—as the shades of Darkness frown. 

And throw their viewless curtains down. 
The very veil, that mantles earth, 

Awakens thee to brighter birth. 

And bids thee glow, with purer ray, 

A lily on the tomb of Day! 

With outlines palpable, at, 1 clear. 

And, ’mid the lowering darkness drear. 
Above the forest, rise sublime 
The gothic towers of olden time ,* 

< Thro' lattices, unframed, looks forth 
The calm, pure azure of the hjortb. 
Unbroken, save, where, dark and down. 

The ivy tendrils hang, and frown; 

And Time, with mimic finger, weaves 
A natural latticework of leaves. 
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The Silent Eue. * 

What marvel, then, that trembling fear, 

In many a grot, and cavern here, 

Should liold her solitary reign. 

To scare the natives of the plain, 

And people every lonesome glade, 

With many a mute, and wandering shade. 
Lo I in the convent's dewy cell. 

What time awoke the vesper bell, 

The homeward-stalking peasant hears. 
Beneath the moonlight of the spin res, 
Strange music on the breezes swim, 

A low—a wild—a wailing hymn, 

Soaring, a!nd sinking, like tLe breeze 
Among December's leafless trees; 

Nor backward is his mind to dream. 

In passing, that strange faces gleam 
From every frowning cranny there— 

As throbs nig heart, and stirs his hair, 
With quickened step he hastens on. 

For well he knows in ages gone. 

When sack-doth-vested abbots swayed, 
And Home was mighty and obeyed. 

That thefe unholy deeds were aone. 
Perceived by few, and told by none. 

And oft the restless spirits sweep, _ 

"When storms are dark, and night is deep, 
Amid the gothic aisles, where rest, 

In charnel cell, their bones unblcst. 

The blue horizon circles round 
This silent spot of fairy ground; 

So hushed, that even my very l»eath 
Intrudes upon the still of death! 

No trace of mind or man is here. 

The sight to win, the heart to cheer ; 

Like him, who, on Fernandez, sate. 
Lamenting o’er his lonely fete,— 

While, in the hush of winds, the roar 
Of Ocean thundering on the shore 
WuS heard, the only living sound. 

To break the deep, and dull profound,- 
So here I rest; no tempests roll 
Above my head, or in my soul, 

A musing heart, and watchful eye, 
Conversing with the earth, and sky. 


STANZA!). 


AFAR, OH t.ADYR FAIR, AFAR. 

Vfar, oh Ladye fair, afar 
From thee, and these deli^htftil scenes, 
Icyoud the restless Ocean’s jar, 

On former bliss my spirit leans. 

Vhen all that waS my heaven below. 

Hath vanished from my vacant view, 

'hen Hope shall hold her glass, to show. 

As wont of yore, thy spirit true. 


2U 
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True as the needle to the pole, 

Pure as the thoughts of saints above ; 

Ah ! fairer form, and purer soul, 

Were never sanctified to Love ! 

When in the west the sun declines. 

And twilight reigns in blue array. 

When in the south a planet shines, 

To herald the departing day, 

Oh, gaze upon it—warmly gaze, 

Too conscious, far beyond the sea. 

That one regards its silent rays. 

And has no other care but thee! 

How drearily the time will run. 

No bliss-fraught moments strewed between. 

When wakes the morn, and sinks the sun. 

And thou art silent and unseen! 

Thou!—ah! it was my chief delight, 

Thy mind to scan, thy form survey ; 

To dream about thee all the night. 

And linger near thee half the day. 

And shall it then be thus no more ? 

No more, beneath the shades of eve. 

Shall I, the form that I adore. 

With pleasure meet, with sorrow leave ? 

Yes! thus it must be; but the sands 
Of envious Time shall never run. 

Which—tho’ it finds divided hands— 

Shall find our bosoms more than one. 

A- 


UIBUCAL SKETCHES. 

No I. 

Elijah. 

Ei ijah with his mantle smote the waves 
Of Jordan to the right hahd, and the left. 
Which, parting, sundered Ij&e a breaking cloud 
When vernal breezes Wanton in the sky ; 

And onwards with his master, thro' the sands. 
Without a word, in that mysterious calm, 
Elisha passed. 

The fated hour was nigh. 
The hour of consummation ; loneliness 
Hung o’er the hills and vallies, like a shroud; 
Dashing the bridled waters closed behind. 

And all was still;—sombre the forests lay, 

A mass of pitchy darkness, in the scowl 
Of that dim sky—a solitude of death! 

The elements of Nature seem'd asleep; 

And, in their place, mysterious agencies 
At work, to overthrow the polling world. 
Within Elgah’s glance a piertingness 
Which was not of this earth, upon his face. 
Shaded with raven locks, a darkening hue, , 
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As if reflective of tlic frowning sky. 

Was visible; when, lifting up his voice, 

“ It is the hour,” he said, ft before we part. 

To meet no wore upon this lower sphere ; 

What would’st thou of me?” 

Then Elisha prayed 

For a double portion of his master's soul 
Prophetic. 

And a flaming chariot came, 

A fiery chariot, drawn by steeds of fire. 

Treading the clouds beneath them in their march. 

And breathless silence, like a wizard, held 
Spell-bound the breathless elements in awe, 

While forky lightnings flash'd among the clouds; 

And they were parted by invisible arm J— 

Elijah entered,—and a whirlwind rose. 

And took him to the skies, and—he was not! 


No. II. 


I*HE CASTING FORTH Of JONAH. 

Dark lowered around the canopy of clouds ; 

Winds sang, and thunders rolled, and lightnings flashed ; 
The fear-struck sailor clung unto the shrouds. 

As o'er his head the warning billow dashed ; 

And while the rain, a sheety torrent, lashed 
The tortured sea, each mountain wave between. 

The ship, and all its shrieking crew, were seen! 

They thought of Joppa,—of their pleasant home ! 

Despairing e’er to view its walls again; 

And, drifting o'er the circumambient foam, 

Saw but the skies commingling with the main; 

Then, deeming labour lost, and effort vain, 

They threw their merchandize into the sea. 

And each called on his God, and hent his knee. 

When lo ! reposing on a plank beneath, 

As on the sward, below a summer sky. 

With countenance serene, and placid breath. 

They viewed a passenger in slumber he; 

On him the master muted with wondering eye. 

And roused him from his trande, and wildly cried, 

“ Call, sleeper, on your God, to calm the tide J" 

Then each did gaze distrustfully on each, 

Imagining that, for Borne grievous sin, 

Heaven doomed the land they never more should reach. 

But all should perish Ocean's womb within. 

They thought them then of lots, and did begin— 

While silently each weighed his failings well— 

To cast them, and the lot on Jonah feu ! 

Hope, like a sunbeam, over every face 
Began to play ; they asked him whence he came. 

His occupation, and hi* dwelling-place. 

His unshrived sin, his country, and his name; 

Then as he patiently endured the blame,— 

“ I am a Hebrew," Jonah said, “ by birth. 

And worship God, who made the seas and earth J ” 

Vor.. VII. 2 M 
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Then were they terrified, for he bad told, 

That from the presence of the Lord he fled ; 

And, while without the foaming billows rolled, 
Within, there was the silence of the dead; 

Blit, boldly stepping forward, Jonah said,— 

" For me hath risen this tempest—all for me— 

" Then spare me not, and cast me to the sea." 

Yet did they make delay, compassionate, 

And plied, with dextrous hand, the bending oar. 
Fain had they saved him from impending fate. 

And hard they struggled to approach the shore; 
But more tempestuous grew the main, and more; 
And every wave, with crest of tawny brown, 
Threatened to whelm them o’er, ana suck them down. 

They saw it was in vain—and then they prayed. 

They prayed of Heaven forgiveness of his blood. 
And cast him to the sea, deprived of aid ; 

But lo! as by the vessel's side they stood. 

They saw leviathan, amid the flood. 

Gape for his victim wide, who shrunk in fear. 

Then dive amid the waves, and disappear. 

Then, as by magic spell, the sea was calm, 

And ceased its raging ; its tempestuous roar 
Was stilled; and winds, with pinions dipped in balm, 
Blew gently o’er them from the flowery shore ; 

The skies their crown of azure glory wore ; 

And beautiful the sun-beams bathed the deep. 

As on its breast the vessel seemed asleep. A 


No III. 

THS VISION OF ZZCHARIAH. 

With smiling cheek, and eyes of cloudless light. 

His garments glowing ’mid the shades of night— 

The angel of the Lora before me stood. 

When lo! a vision burst on solitude ; 

And things, surpassing Nature's earthly law. 

Beneath his guardian eye, secure, I saw. 

With low and melancholy sigh, the breeze 
Just kissed, in passing by, the myrtle trees, 

Between their sombre boughs, a rider rear’d 
His stately head, and straight a steed appear’d; 
Blood-red its colour, like the clouds that stand 
O’er morning’s car, portending storms at hand. 

And horses throng’d behind, a varied sight. 

The roan, the bay, the speckled, and the white. 

Deep admiration struck me, and I stood. 

Gazing perplex’d, in reverential mood. 

When thus the angel,—" These Are they that go 
“ 'Mong men and nations, journeying to and fro.’’ 

Then answered they submiss,—" From east to west 
“ Our stepB have roam’d, and all the world bath rest ; 
" O’er every region, where the shining day 
" Sheds forth a powerful glow, or feeble ray, 

" Oar long, long bourse hath been: contentions cease, 
" Air sitteth still, and earth is hush’d to peace.’’ 
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No VI. 


Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian. 
XContinued-Jrom last Number, p. 168.) 
The Witch of Ae. 


** A pawkie auld kimmer wons in yon glen, 

Nane kens how kimmer can fight and fen; 

Kimmer gets malt, and hammer gets meal. 

And canty lives kimmer right cozie and hale; 
Kimmer gets bread, and kimmer gets cheese. 

And kimmer’s uncannie e’en keep her at ease. 
Kimmer can sit i’ the coat-tail o' the moon. 

And tipple red wine in Brabant brewn; 

Kimmer can sit, and say, “ E’en be it sae!” 

And red roves die Nith between banking and brae; 
I creeshed kimmer’s loof weel wi* howdy fee. 

Else a cradle had never been rocked for me.” 


1 was quite unprepared for this poeti¬ 
cal and singular transition of my 
friend, from the rude and character¬ 
istic portraiture of a horde of gypsies. 
This rhyming enumeration of the 
powers and endowments of the far 
bend and noted “ Cannie Cummer of 
Ac,” was performed in my Came- 
ronian confidant’s very best manner ; 
he chanted it over with an air and 
tone of mingled merriment and ap¬ 
prehension, and thus he pursued his 
narrative in prose, “ The rustic who 
fashioned these verses, mine honest 
friend. Miles Cameron, must have 
possessed himself of the ruling secret, 
on which this ancient and meritorious 
dame continued to live in comfort and 
case to a good old age ; and as it was 
my destiny to become her vassal and 
her friend, I shall without scruple 
relate how I obtained her affection, 
and became acquainted with her means 
aud manner of life. When the Galwe¬ 
gian MaCgrab and his tawny princess 
departed, I was left in the world a 
third time to the freedom of mine own 
will; and though I had experienced 
two strange and ominous adventures 
in my pursuit after a pastoral employ¬ 
ment, the sharpness of my desire for 
moorland-ham, crop of whig, mid 
above all, for blawing in a boss stick, 
called in pastorals a pipe, to a white 
footed lass among the burn-hank 
gowans, was far from being blunted or 
abated. I was fUll, too, of the buoyant 


ardour of youth, possessor of some cur¬ 
rent gold, and a dozen of ram-horn 
spoons, an unconquerable spirit, lord 
of mine own person, and no land be¬ 
side, or as the Scottish song so curious¬ 
ly and quaintly expresses it, ‘ Laird 
of windy waas/ all free and portable 
gifts and endowments. Once more, 
therefore, I turned my face to the 
mountains, and passed into that high, 
wild, and heathy region, claimed by 
the parishes of Closeburn and Kirk- 
mahoe. My late companions were far 
from my path, and I consoled my ap¬ 
prehensions with the hope, that the 
Galwegian adventurer, and his ex¬ 
traordinary bride, would flourish and 
prosper among the green forests and 
fat deer-herds of the south, and molest 
me no more. 

“ As I hastened onward, the gray 
day began to glimmer in the east, tlic 
wild-fowl summoned each other from 
morass and mountain, and the flocks 
thickly scattered over the heath, 
arose, shook the heavy dew from their 
fleeces, and turned to the ruddying 
east glisk of returning light. At length 
I reached those dreary extents of 
moor, through which the beautiful 
water of Ae winds its way to the low- . 
land parishes. I sought out the stream 
itself, and having tasted of its waters, 

I bathed my brow in the current, and 
resumed my journey sensibly refresh¬ 
ed. I ascended an eminence, matted 
knee deep with brown heather, a- 
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mongst which that singular and beau¬ 
tiful creeping ornament of the moor¬ 
lands, called by the peasantry ‘ tod 
tails,' wound its green brunches like 
plants of vegetable coral. Having 
decked my hat with the plant which 
* plovers love/ I pursued the sinuous 
course of this mountain brook. The 
traces of the plow were still visible on 
its banks, but the rude and ungentle 
soil had refused to submit to the la¬ 
bours of man, and after a brief contest 
with sterility, the ground was aban¬ 
doned to its primitive possessors, green 
bracken and brown neath, and the 
black cock and curlew. Man, too, 
following on the steps of cultivation, 
had established himself on several 
bends of the stream, but the intracta¬ 
ble and waste barrenness, having pre¬ 
vailed against the plowshare and the 
reaping-hook, he had abandoned his 
shealings of turf and stone, and all that 
remained to bear .testimony Of his 
encroachments was a huge corner 
stone or two, over which the active 
moss, and the hardy heather, had not 
been able to triumph, and a green and 
irregular line, which’ denoted the an¬ 
cient limit of the kail yard. I fol¬ 
lowed the winding stream over the 
dreary moor with the patience of an 
angler. Though the onspring of the 
heath, the current is not tainted with 
the sap of the soil, but runs as pure 
and pellucid as rock crystal, and 
the pebbles may be counted in the 
bottom of the deepest pools. It was 
my purpose to follow this beautiful 
stream till freeing itself from the 
sterile moorlands, and increased with 
the waters of many tributary bums. 
It threw itself over a prodigious pre¬ 
cipice, which hounded the valleys 
from the table land of Nithsdale, and 
winded brood and deep among the 
nUt groves which belonged to the 
rUineu castle of Glenae, once the re¬ 
sidence of the famous family of the 
DalyeUs. Amidst the deep solitude of 
the moor I found one or two of the 
martyrs’ grave stones, and having re¬ 
moved the heather and decayed leafs 
of lady-bracken which covered the 
inscription, and having recited aloud 
* Satan’s lamentation for Grierson of 
Lagg/ I renewed my journey. It 
■was not the beauty stream al¬ 
together that carried me along it* 
banks. During the Cameronian preach¬ 
ings I had become acquainted with 
John Macmuckle, a moorland farmer 
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on Ae water, who, besides an exten¬ 
sive farm and much primitive wealth, 
had f Ae bonny daughter, his darling 
and mine/ whose beauty was the ad¬ 
miration of the country side. Now, 
though I cannot presume to say that 
this upland maiden loved me, or that 
I had for her that deep and brimful 
affection, which overflows into bad 
verse, and calls itself a pastoral song, 
still it is a delightful thing to be ser¬ 
ving under the meek dark eyes of 
beauty, to hear a lovely tongue say, 
f Mark do this/ and ‘ Murk do that/ 
and though this is not exactly what 
the world calls love, in love chaste 
and devout and devoted it lias often 
ended. So thought I, as I pursued 
my way along the margin of Ae 
water, with the intention of looking 
at the damsel, loving her, and tending 
her father’s flocks. As I approached 
the limit of the table-land, I heard 
the chafing and clamour of the stream, 
and observed the green tops of the 
lowland groves, peering over the edge 
of the heath. The stream which had 
hitherto flowed broad and slow, began 
to contract its waters, like that beau¬ 
tiful bird, the first of the game, the 
heron, before it pounces down on its 
prey in the lake. The banks became 
more shagged and abrupt, and the 
waters, limiting themselves to a chan¬ 
nel such as an active man might leap 
over, rushied smoothly on with silent 
and amazing rapidity. At length I 
reached the head of the linn, and the 
whole unrivalled scene was spread out 
in glory before me, glancing in the 
light of the half risen sun. The 
stream dived into the earth where 1 
stood, and leaped down a tremendous 
precipice of sandstone to the depth of 
eighty feet. Its descent into tins 
den was Screened and hid by a pro¬ 
fusion of dwarf trees, chiefly rowans 
and fl&zels, which shot out on all 
sides from the perpendicular checks of 
the rocks, and made their way to the 
level of the brown moor. Below, the 
scene sftoh assumed a softer and more 
■lilprin g character, the agitation of the 
stream subsided, the glen opened 
wide, and doped back into green and 
wooded declivities, com fields glanced 
yellow at a distance, and the smoke 
ascended curling and blue from the 
abodes of men. The termination of 
the moorlarfR was so abrupt, that I 
sought in vain for a pathway to the 
beautiihl vale of Ae; at last I boldly 
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seized hold of a hanging hazel, and 
swang myself down the ftont of the 
precipice, from one tree to another, 
till I found myself standing on a green 
and sunny mound or promontory, half 
way between the vale and the moor. 
The river had here accomplished its 
first fearftil leap, and was preparing 
for another of less depth, but of equal 
beauty. I advanced along the green 
.sward mound, which bore evident 
marks of recent cultivation. A few 
flowers and shrubs, not native to the 
soil, remained clinging to the spot in 
stunted and neglected beauty, and a 
fruit tree or two, long past their prime, 
had submitted to the blast, and bowed 
down to the earth, leaned over the rapid 
current, till their branches glistened 
with moisture. On the limit of this 
mound, I stood and gazed on a scene 
equally singular and unexpected. 
At the bottom of this upper promon¬ 
tory, another still more beautiful and 
broad, and edged with rock, to re¬ 
sist the perpetual chafing of the 
stream, seemed projecting like a fairy 
table from the face of the eliffj and a 
time-worn and humble cottage occu¬ 
pied its abrupt extremity. The .mound 
might be a good penny-stone oast in 
breadth, and twice as much in length. 
The earth seemed once to have owed 
much to cultivation. At present it was 
a level and smooth green sward, and 
owned neither flower nor bush, cx- 
ctpt .1 natural enclosure of wild plumb- 
trees, on which tire ripe fruit hung in 
thick anti black powdry clusters. 
This hedge-row surrounded the cot¬ 
tage, and completely hemmed in the 
mound, and rendered it one of the 
loveliest spots I ever looked upon. 
The station from which 1 looked was 


elevated about fifteen feet above its 
neighbour mound, and the wild plumb 
trees, ascending to the level of the 
upper ground, came with their dark 
clustering fruit to my very feet. I 
stooped to pluck and taste the pro¬ 
ductions of this fairy region, when lo! 
to ray utter fear and astonishment, I 
observed Beated on a large squared 
block ot sandstone, an old and feeble, 
and withered woman. She wore a 
lappeted mutch over her gray hairs, a 
kind of cloth cap surmounted this, and 
around her shoulders was a lowland 
maud, or plaid, fastened by a broach 
of massy silver. She sat basking her¬ 
self in the beams of the new risen sun, 
and spread out her wrinkled and pal¬ 
sied hands, to the genial warmth of 
the luminary. I could not look, with¬ 
out emotion, on this ancient and soli¬ 
tary being, and it was evident she felt 
sensible of the presence of some 
stranger, for she glanced her large 
gray eyes sharply and suspiciously 
around, but screened by the thick and 
leafy hedge, I continued concealed 
from her eve, though I was certainly 
present to her other senses. While I 
was considering of some suitable mode 
of introducing myself to the ancient 
dame, I observed her stoop and lift a 
roke or distaff, flrora which thread, 
black as the back of a raven, depend¬ 
ed, and a small fleece of the same 
ominous colour lay at her feet. This 
primitive instrument she soon put in 
motion, and while she whirled it 
round, to give consistency an«l twirl 
to her thread, she began to chant a 
song addressed to her koke, which 
disclosed something of her history, her 
colling, and the merits of this gifted 
implement of industry. * 


THE WITCH OF AX'S SONG. 


‘ Tutu round, thou bit o’ the rarest timmer , 

Ere bore a bud to the dew o’ simmer. 

Thou wert nursed in a plough o' blood and strife, 
1’ the mirkest nook o’' the haunted Dryfe; 

Nor wert thou plucked by*steel or aim, 

Hut by the cauld hand p a strangled bairn, 

When the stars fell sick, and the moon grew dull. 
By the will-o’-wisp gleam frae a dead mau’s skull. 

2 . 

‘ Thou ae best friend i’ my Starkest need, 

That grinds my &>rn, and bakes my bread ; 

That frae the hawk the fat hen wilts, 

And milka the kyc for a thousand miles; 
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That keeps me cozie, and brings to me, 

The bird frae the bush, on’ the fVuit frae the tree; 

That reaps me riggs I never plowed. 

And melts men’s hearts like minted gowd. 

3. 

* ’Gainst the flight o’ the sun, as I spin thee about, 

A thousand lights i' the earth gae out.— 

As I turn thee around wl’ the warld, I win 
A thousand lives to this land o’ sin. 

Muckle dool hast thou done—an* gory wark. 

To unbaptized brows, and the cruel Turk; 

Muckle dool hast thou done, and may do mair 
To th’ unwelcome foot in thy owner's lair. 

4. 

* A bonnie ship o’er the Solway went. 

An' snored through the brine wi\her white sails bent, 

I turned my timmer, the shriek frae the sea 
Came tar up Criffels’ green mountain to me— 

I turned it back, with a moistened wing, 

Away shot the ship, and I heard the men sing. 

An* the maids o’ Colvend, with a startling laugh, 

Cirat an' shouted for joy to see her safe. 

5. 

‘ There was dool to win—there was dool to pu', 

Frae the bird o’ the fiend this sooty woo, 

A strange black raven, wi’ croak and peck, 

Poud this lock at midnight frae a black tup’s neck ; 

I turned my timmer—and now I twine 
My thread, an' sing i’ the bonnie sunshine ; 

But I hae a darg i' the dwine o* the moon. 

To do, an’ syne ray song is done.’ 

“ During the chanting of this infer- ployed compelled me to obey her, or 
nal lyric, 1 felt all those terrors which that it was predestined I should be 
tradition sa)s men feel when some waiting-man to all the curious dames 
spell or charm freezes up their spirit, in the district, I stept involuntarily 
and roots them to the earth as motion- forward to the projecting pinnacle of 
less as a stone or tree. With every the promontory, and, bowing to the 
turn of the roke, a new verse succeed- beldame, said, * Honest looking wo¬ 
rd, and the mysterious woman looked man, I have no mind to molest ye,— 
around with the light of satisfaction can ye show me the way to John Mac- 
glimmering in her eyes—pleased to muckle’s ?* * O, honest looking wo- 
think of the success or her evil hymn, man/ reiterated the dame of Ae Glen, 
Such sqrcery did these verses, and turning her withered and brown vis- 
the person that uttered them, exercise age Hill on me, displaying a large 
over my faculties, that I could not black mole that shaded* the whole of 
help repeating them in a kind of un- her left eye-brow, and a variety of 
consenting mutter after her, and the teeth which unsparing time had mu- 
peculiar emphasis with which she an- tilled into short and rusty fangs, 
nounced dool to the unwelcome foot, e ai.J wherefore no honest woman, 
rung in my ear like a psalm sung on a ye unronsy caUan—mint another sic 
scaffold. At last she arose, and, turn- unseemly word, and on that cliff shalt 
ing slowly to the west, and bowing thou abide till the hooded craws fill 
her charmed roke thrice, she exclaim- their crapins frae atween thy bosom¬ 
ed, in atone rivalling in harmony the banes!—honest looking woman, my 
note of the raven when the schoolboy eerty !* The terror of ner words—the 
climbs to her young, “ Woe and dool anger of her looks—and the eagerness 
to the secret foot—stranger come with which I gazed on her fearful and 
forth." Whether the charm she em- antique face, made me forget myself; 
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and, having stood too close to the beginning to spin, said, not to her 
border of the mound, the green turf companion nor to me, but evidently to 
suddenly gave way, and down I herself, though she spoke in her usual 
plunged headlong into the beldame’s audible tone ‘ Sackless callant! sack- 
garden, crushing down an entire less callant! louping on the green tap 
plumb-tree, and leaving a gap in her of Lagghill wi* a gang of raving go- 
fruit-tree fence wide enough for the merals,—then snooling amang rags 
passage of a loaded car. Up I start- and ram horns, with a horde of deav- 
ed, more alarmed at my intrusion ing gypsies. Its a sad and sair pity 
than injured by ray fall, and confront- to behold youthfu' blood gaun a gate 
ed the owner of the garden holding a sae gray. Janet Morison, ye maun 
broken branch loaded with ripe plums e'en try to make a saut something out 
in onehand, andagreen turf in the other, o’ this sackless callant.’ And then 
tokens of my involuntary descent, and she looked on me with her great gray 
the pains I had taken to avert it or eye9, and then towards the figure seat- 
render it easy. On me looked the old ed opposite, with a look of pitying re¬ 
woman for a minute’s space, more in flection. The smoke had now eddyed 
commiseration than anger, down she completely out of the chamber, and I 
laid her roke, siezed an old staff, tile obtained a full view of the apartment, 
head of which still retained marks of It contained no furniture to impede 
having worn a covering of precious my examination. The walls that had 
metal, said, ‘ lift the roke, Mark once been plastered, were naked and 
Macrabin, and follow—-I have wark shining with soot; the rooftree and 
for thee!' and away she halted into rafters were seen bare, and two large 
her cottage, with slow steps, and ef- pieces of timber that supported the 
forts that cost her pain. I lifted her whole trusted not to the walls, which 
roke, not with my bared hand, but, were of loose stones, but descending to 
passing part of the plum-tree branch the floor, grooved their bases in the 
beneath it, I bore it after her as a ti- ground, which was of gravelly clay, 
mid schoolboy carries a live eel, and Where the rooftree joined the gabel, 
internally blessing myself; for it an aperture had been made for the 
seemed a perilous undertaking. Into smoke, but this*was nearly choked up 
the cottage, the door of which, from with soot, and so slight was the in- 
the rudeness of its architecture and draught of air, that the reek, after 
lowness of its lintle, resembled a ca- having filled all the roof, descended 
vern more than an entrance to a hu- cloud after cloud to the very floor, 
man abode, I followed her. The passage where it stood motionless and still, 
required me to stoop, and I soon found unless the supplemental chimney or 
myself in a kind of chamber, filled window opened its oaken fall-boards 
with that thick and bitter smoke which to permit its escape. From the roof- 
ariscs from burning green wood. Liv- tree, directly over the fire, a long iron 
ing thing I could not discern, till on chain depended, and from the chain a 
advancing I saw like a dim hearth fire, bar of iron hooked at ‘the lower end 
struggling for existence, amidst the very for the purpose of suspending vessels 
cloud it had produced—the form of Stiver the fire; but this seemed to be 
a human being seated on one side, and seldom trusted with the weight of 
a similar form seated on the other, I cooking utensils, and was wreathed 
stood stone-still, and gazed cm these around with a century’s soot. All 
guardians of the hearth, neither of that the apartment contained was three 
whom uttered a word, nor did I at- square blocks of freestone, placed as 
tempt to break the silence, but stood seats round the hearth fire, on two of 
looking on the one and looking on the which sat my conductress and her 
other, with the witch's roke iq my companion. The third stood unoccu- 
u 1 i and ' and wiping the tears pied for mo^ and into this uncomfort- 
which the hitter smoke brought abun- able resting-place was I speedily mo- 
dan tly from my eyes with the left, tioned by the yellow hand of Janet 
The old woman, my conductress, pitied Morison, the cannie cummer of Ae 
me, and pulling a pair of f fall-boards' Glen. 

belonging to a. window, instantly u I had now leisure and resolution 
opened, and through the^pertures the also to turn my eye on the silent 
bmoke escaped in volumes. She held figure beside me. The thick smoke 
out her hand—snatched her roke, ami that shrouded her before was now 
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passed away, but a dark mantle 
thrown bver her head, and reach¬ 
ing down to the floor like a shroud, 
wrapped her all round—1 never be¬ 
held any s.iape that awakened my 
curiosity so much, but my desire to 
know more of this mysterious figure 
was soon redoubled—* Nannie, my 
swget and lost lass/ said the beldame, 
in a tone far sweeter than her common 
speech—* lang looked for’s come at 
last—the thing that maun be maun 
be—and sic is the wierd of a human 
flesh—I maun e’en set a stout heart 
to the darke—sair sair Hae I pled that 
the ripe ear might drop to the sickle, 
and the green ear remain unshorn— 
but it wasnae to be!—The voice called 
once, and the voice called twice—wi’ 
the third call auld Janet Morison 
maun buckle aiul gang/ As the old 
woman spoke, the agitation of the 
mantled figure became extreme—at 
first Something of an involuntary 
shuddering came over her, and the 
folds of the mantle shook and undu¬ 
lated over her bosom, like ripening 
grain moving in the wind—the shud- 
derings ceased, and sighs audible and 
deep were heard, and through the 
folds of the mantle-7-heId with both 
hands to her eyes, the tears seemed to 
come—drop succeeding drop. My 
heart, that had turned from the old 
woman and her whole establishment 
at the first interview, began now to 
take a deep interest in her fate, which 
all that I heard and saw induced me 
to conclude* was involved i#**some 
strange mystery—above all, I longed 
to take the mantled figure by the 
hand, and say, in the tender language 
of the Scriptuie, ‘ Alas, why art thou 
disquieted V The old woman guessed, 
or knew what was passing in my 
thoughts, and resuming her croaking 
note, said, * Sackless callsn {—sack¬ 
less callan ! eighty and eighteen years 
hae I dwalt in t Y is glen—and a' flesh 
that smiled as 1 smiled—that I hae 
nursed f my heart, and dandled on > 
my knee, is raked wf the moola—that"' 
stream that comes drapping down, 
singing wi'-a gladsome aiifhjpang the 
lang green birka—had thrMike'vo&e 
then as it has now—yon rising asm 
gleamed aM brightly then aa if dt^si 
now—and the same fwedfe sang o’ the 
mavis arid die lav’ertwik—the lane on 
the craig, and tils ti their ’neath the 
cloud, Was beardlbt* my bridal—was 
heard at the destlFof my goodpian— 
h $ 


and the burial o’ a' my bairns—bow 
—bow, never staud against the blast, 
stoop, stoop—and let the tempest fly 
o’er ye—men are no made to rin for 
ever like the streams—women are not 
made to smile for ever like this sweet 
morning—we may gang soon—or we 
may gang syne, but gang we maun— 
therefore come wi’ me, and let me 
look at yon bonnie beaming sun—It’s 
the last time I shall ever see it arise !’ 
—The voice of the old woman as she 
proceeded became soft and even pa¬ 
thetic, and swelling to a tone of deep 
seriousness, and the mantled figure, 
who had beeome calm and tranquil, 
now appeared moved and agitated, and 
hpr sighs and sobbings were renewed. 
But when the old dame desired me 
to come and look at the full risen sun, 
site arose, not slow and by degrees as 
her more aged companion did—but 
starting to her feet at once, she drop¬ 
ped from her head and shoulders the 
large mantle—and the most beautiful 
apparition appeared that ever blessed 
the sight of man. She seemed to be 
about seventeen—tall, slender, and 
handsome—her head was uncovered 
—nor was her forehead bound in that 
fillet of maidenhood peculiar to Scot¬ 
land—the snood—her locks descend¬ 
ed in wild and untameable profusion 
down her back and over her shoul¬ 
ders, parting in the middle of her 
forehead, and shrouding her bosom 
like the divine Madonna of Corrcgio. 
Amid this streaming luxuriance of 
locks her face alone was bare—and a 
face more lovely—sublimed by melan¬ 
choly thought — and waslien with 
dropping tears—it has never been my 
lot to look upon. Her brow had more 
the icy gloss of polished marble than 
the living glow of breathing beauty; 
and her eyes, which were large and 
round, and fringed with the longest 
blade sdlken lashes I ever beheld, had 
something of a wild and uftearthly ex¬ 
pression—but still an expression of 
gentleness. She glided past me, and 
^atingkher long and round and white 
i^Muiput the neck of the old wo¬ 
man, walked into the sonny air. I 
followed—for I found myself linked 
to this pair by something like a charm 
—aA<l "the deep interest that I felt 
abou^f dame so Old and so singular, 
an^iflnaiden so young and so beautiful. 
Was chastened by something like awe. 
They walked or rather tottered for¬ 
ward to the brink of the mound—be- 
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fore them the remains of an old oak 
wood, blanched and blasted, and life¬ 
less witli extreme age, covered by the 
aid of dw.irf-lioliy, spur! ling with 
moist leafs and mddy bnrits, the 
slope on the opposite ode, and beneath 
their feet the stic.i' toiled among 
rocks and roots of trees, diving into 
profound linns, and then emerging, 
wheeling, and undulating, and whit¬ 
ened with foam. The sun, cloudless 
and clear, had now arisen fully ov< r 
the eastern slope, and its beams slant 
ed aeioss the Hood, fell along the 
sward, at the feet of the old beldame 
and the lovely and melancholy crea¬ 
ture that accompanied lx r. On the 
running stream and then on the risen 
sun the old woman looked—and on 
them her companion looked too—but 
with an unse ttled and be wildcrcd 
glance, that dul not seem to associate 
living thing with the inanimate but 
beautiful scene before her. Hut Janet 
Morison’s mind was busy with other 
days, she spoke 01 rather thought 
aloud—for her speech was addressed 
to no living thing. * Stately and 
green in your bonny bonny ranks— 
green wi’ yen- simmer livery were ye 
whan I first saw this lanesome glen— 
where tin* Morisons hae been Mori- 
sous longer than tongue can count— 
the black blood-raven and the hooded 
gore-crow sang amaug yere branches 
when I first pou’d the witch-gowan 
aixl the hollow hemlock. Sair, sair 
altereel.are we since we first became 
acquaint—leafless is thetane andlock- 
hss is the- lithei—n.y hooded craws 
and my poor lavens have alanc re¬ 
mained—and the young lore!—bjack 
ami blooely will fo bis edit —shot the 
taue on the top of the auld tree, three 
mornings syne—and its lyart marrow 
has flown away far, far, and will never 
segcummer who fedher so kindly again.’ 

“ Even as old Janet lamented, the 
rustling of wings was heard, and 
presently up the deep gorge of the 
glen—sailing slowly along on the 
bosom of the water, came a large 
raven—-The crown of its head was 
bald from extreme age—its back was 
as hoary as if it had been sprink¬ 
led with meal—its bosom and wings 
alone retained their original hue. 
When this faithful old bird came be¬ 
neath the mound where we stood, it 
arose perpendicularly into the air, and 
seating itself on the topmost stem of 
a withered oak, turned its head to the 
Vol. VII. 
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cottage, and gave one low croak of re¬ 
cognizance. ‘ And yere there, my 
black aitil my bonny bird, said the old 
woman—come iii aimvli.s back to 
your lc iflcss tu e and your sorrowing 
mislre s.’ While she uttcied these 
words, a hunter < merged at once from 
the bowers of holly, and, presenting 
his carbine as lie appeared, fired at 
the old .... I solitary raven. The raven 
uttered, ns (he shot struck it—not a 
croak, but something between a croak 
and a moan, and spreading its wings, 
away it soared perpendicularly into 
the sky—li sseriing to the eye every 
moment of its rapid flight. The hun¬ 
ter slept to the summit of a little 
hillock, and stood gazing upwards at 
the wounded bird, unconscious of our 
pnsence. Ho was a tall, handsome, 
and rather slender, youth, with bold 
martial features, and a careless and 
gay and dissipated air. He wore a 
bonnet with a black feather, and a 
lowland mantle of the finest texture, 
fastened eti his left shoulder by a 
broach of pure gold. ‘ Curse the 
evil biid, exclaimed the youth—much 
good powder thee and thy blasted 
brood lias cost me—I have weeded ye 
away one by one—thou alone remain st 
—and may remain for me—I might 
as well shoot at the blessed sun 
with the hope at marring its shining/ 
‘ And curse the evil being that shot 
my bonny black raven and her bonny 
brood,' said Janet Morison, shaking 
her withered hand at the object of her 
wrath—‘ For this, and for sins deep 
and dark—that winna do to be named 
in sunshine—have thy days been num¬ 
bered—listen the amount!—the last 
of three simmer suns, shall sec the li¬ 
mit of thy life—a brief space for a face 
so young—nor shall it be spent—wi’ 
filling the grave with the ruins of thy 
last—woes me !—but in sorrow that 
knows no mirth—in tears many and 
bitter—not tears of repentance.’ The 
erson this remarkable woman ud- 
rcssed was the last child of a far de¬ 
scended and renowned race—of noble 
blood nnd lordly inheritances—but 
early left to his own will, he surren¬ 
dered himself to the indulgence of 
guilty passions, and ere his twentieth 
year, he fled to a foreign land—leav¬ 
ing rained maids and weeping mothers 
in his native country—whose cries 
were not heard in vain. Towards the 
old woman he gazed with a look, not 
of scorn or contempt, but of terror and 
3 N 
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affright—he stcpt several paces back, 
like one afraid to be seen or heard, 
and dropping his carbine, held both 
hands before his face, as if to screen 
his eyes from some sudden and offen¬ 
sive light. ‘ Saints and souls of 
men,’ he muttered in a voice choking 
with emotion, ‘ It is her ! It /,» her ! 

I shall trust the kirk-yard turf no 
longer—hell and heaven tail to hold 
what we give them—it is iie», as sure 
as light itself.’—He seemed willing 
to fly—his feet refused to move—his 
knees were shaking with agony, and 
the colour was chased from his cheek 
by some fearful sight, which it was 
not my fortune to behold. At this 
moment the wounded raven, that had 
soared wholly out of sight, fell at the 
foot of the old woman, its head 
stretched out, its wings expanded, and 
all its feathers agitated with the shi- 
verings of death. 

“ I lifted the poor bird, and it 
was not without some feelings of 
astonishment and fear that I saw tire 
place empty on which the young 
aud beautiful maiden stood but a 
moment before—she must have melt¬ 
ed upon the spot, or sunk into the 
ground—but it was evident the youth 
observed her departure, for he strain¬ 
ed his eyes like one gazing on a dis¬ 
tant and dim object, And gradually 
regained his usual tranquillity of look. 
Tile old woman seemed conscious of 
some unusual thing, for she suddenly 
veiled her eyes with her hands, and 
muttered words that sounded like 
rhymes, and seemed the reliques of 
some ancient and half-forgotten form 
of blessing and invocation. ‘ Janet 
Morison,' said the youth, assuming 
his usual imperious tone of voice, ami 
evidently relieved from the presence 
of something that had agonised him, 

‘ thou shalt have that withered brow 
stamped with the iron stamp of good 
Saint Andrew, lor these cursed can- 
trip of thine—thy brood of blood 
ravens liae haunted me these three 
days and nights—and the very chil¬ 
dren called aloud, ‘ see 1—there’ll be 
something seen of him.’—I shall teach 
thee to bring the shadows of the dead 
hack!—home nor habitation shall be 
thine by to-morrow’s sun-rise.’— 
Ou him looked the old woman with a 
face of inimitable composure—ami she 
' oven began to smile—I pray never to 
behold such a smile again'—for death 
and judgment were in it, and she ad¬ 
dressed him in a voice gentle and af- 
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fectionatc as that of a mother who con¬ 
doles with the babe of her bosom. 
‘ Fair fall thee for thy bennison, my 
bonny lad!—and did my brood of 
blood ravens croak for a piece of the 
innocent lamb?—gowks that they 
were—they'll never taste a morsel o’ 
thy dainty limbs—Na! Na! the rack, 
the headsman’s axe, and the hungry 
hound maun, and shall be served be¬ 
fore all the fowls of heaven. And I 
am to be turned out of hame and had- 
din ?—But, my bonny bairn, the dust 
of Auld Janet Morison shall sleep 
sound and sound under the gowany 
turf, when the .town dogs are toolyiug 
for thy bosom banes!—Now, gang yere 
ways, and if ony ane ask ye, say I 
said it.’ 

“ On concluding this fearful pre¬ 
diction, Janet Morison walkul away 
to her cottage—agile and erect— 
mingled wrath and desire' of revenge 
supplied her with unusual strength.— 

I stood one moment looking on this 
aged and singular being—and then ou 
the young lord, who seemed lost for a 
moment in that pondering and bewil¬ 
dering stupor of a criminal who hark¬ 
ens his doom—a brace of dogs that had 
whined and cowered at his feet—lay¬ 
ing their heads on the ground, as if 
expecting correction, while the mantled 
maiden remained, leaped tip now, 
caressing and fawning on their master, 
and evidently partaking, with a kind 
of brute instinctive sympathy, in the 
anguish of his feeliugs :—‘ Doomed,’ 
said he, ‘ to the rark, the axe, and the 
hound, and. that for shooting her 
damned ravens—and doing something 
that she counts as bad—if there's faith 
m flint and powder, I shall have a 
shot at another raven, and hinder her 
from croaking my death note;’ and 
he began tore-load his carbine, whist¬ 
ling the while, though lus hand shook, 
and his whole frame was disordered.— 

I was revolving in my own mind how 
I should interpose to prevent the mis¬ 
chief I saw he was meditating, and 
hail fairly resolved to argue the matter 
wi,n tongue and with timber—an an¬ 
cient custom in Scotland—when, on 
having loaded his piece, he looked, 
and something met his eye, which 
changed his resolution and his hue at 
once.—lie turned his head away— 
gave no second glance—and, diving 
into the groves of holly, disappeared, 
but the rapid crashing of the boughs 
betokened the anxiety of one too hur¬ 
ried to select his steps. 
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“ Though something very mysterious 
and boding hung over all that I had 
heard and witnessed, I felt no desire 
to be gone, and so firmly was I possess¬ 
ed of the belief of Janet Morison’s 
evil influence and power, that like him 
who wanders on a haunted road, I 
thought it more dangerous to return 
than proceed. Into the cottage I walk¬ 
ed—not by a step and a stride—but 
.silently and slow, inch after inch— 
moving as the shadow moves on a dial 


plate. The beautiful maiden who Wore 
the black mantle was departed—but 
there sat the old woman herself—on 
the old square stone—her broad palms 
spread and clutched on her knees, her 
head declined on her breasts, and 
crooning in a low and mournful voice 
a broken and disjointed ballad—some 
of the lir -s seemed old—some seemed 
new, but they all related to her family 
name. I can only charge my remem¬ 
brance with forgetting one verse. 


rut MOltlSONS. 


1. 

‘ From Burnbwurk top to deep Glenae, 

Curlavcrock bank to Drumlanrig brae, 

A bauld race ruled—the Mokisons brave, 

They travelled tilt' earth, and they stemmed the wave. 
They bore the red cross—they barefoot trod 
Jerusalem’s sands, and they gallantly rode 
In the ranks of war, when the sword had trust 
Of the Church’s fame and the martyrs’ dust— 

11 is rife in tale and in minstrel story, 

The Morisons’ might and the Morisons’ glory. 

2 . 

‘ But in the battle, when shafts flew thickest. 

And the Morisons sword fell sheering quickest— 

But in the church, when prayers were longest. 

And the Morisons voice prayed loud and strongest— 
But in the field, when the lilies were spiinging— 
When the bridal bells were bedward ringing— 

When the hunters horns were merriest blowing— 
When the ladies bosoms were heaving and glowing— 
In court—iu camp—in church or liame 
An ancient curse still clung to tlieir name.— 

3. 

It is s;ul to hear—though its brief to tell. 

How the curse that maun cling to tlieir naim. heti.1— 
It came with a lass—it maun gang wi’ a lass. 

In sorrow and shame !—and away let it pass— 

This throbbing heart, and this eye in sorrow— 

Shall be mute and be dry ere the sun-rise of moriow. 
And she that sings this sang o’ their shame 
Is the last of the Morisons’ lineage and name— 

But rife in tale and the minstrel story 

Is the Morisons might and the Morisons glory.’ 


“Her voice, mournful and low at the 
commencement of the ballad, waxed 
full and flowing as she proceeded, but 
sunk all at once into a kind of hollow 
and murmuring tone at the last verse, 
and she evidently laboured under some 
overmastering emotion. So intent was 
I in listening to, and learning this 
rude and traditional rhyme, thut I 
took little notice of the old woman’s 


altered mood and uiaunci tow aid-, the 
close- of tile song. She sat upright— 
her looks changing as an Ajnl sky 
from brightness to gloom, and she 
looked a§ if she saw sonu tiling oppo¬ 
site, that gave her pain. 1 now looked 
around from gazing on the old wo¬ 
man, and it was not without fear that 
I beheld seated on the square s. at of 
stone, the same beautiful maidiu I 
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had found in possession of it before. 
>She sat completely shrouded from head 
to foot in her sable drapery, and her 
sighings and sobbings were again re¬ 
newed. Thrice were words of condol¬ 
ence and cheer on my tongue, and as 
often was I stayed from addressing 
her by the altering looks of Janet 
Morison, who broke out at last with 
a voice that made me shudder. ‘ Mark 
Macrabin, ycre anc of a fearless race; 
hut if ye want to be ane auhl man and 
ane honoured , speak in this house to no¬ 
thing but me' It might have been 
the beaming of the sun through two 
small panes of coarse green glass which 
dazzled my sight, and made me see 
imperfectly, but I really imagined I 
saw the form of the maiden melting 
into something like a pillar of impure 
and mottled light, such as the sun 
throws through the unwashen win¬ 
dow of a sepulchre. This fearful 
thing lingered against the wall in 
shadowy outline, and gradually wax¬ 
ed dimmer and dimmer, like sun¬ 
shine over which an increasing cloud 
is passing, till it vanished entirely a- 
way, and neither shallow or substance 
were left in the room save Janet Mo- 
rison and me. 

“ What all this might be or bode 
I had little lime to examine ; the old 
woman arose, and I arose also; 1 had 
a kind of dread of being alone in this 
sable chatnbi r with its shadowy guest, 
though, as I had never heard that 
spectres were visible in sunshine, I 
thought all appearances might he ac¬ 
counted for without supernatural aid. 
She came, and taking me by the hand, 
said, ‘ Come wi’ me, my bonny lad, 
yere come in pleasant time for me; 
for muckle need have I to be cheered 
with the presence of some kindly flesh 
and blood being—and it may be pleas¬ 
ant for thee too—it will sober down the 
flightiness of youth to have a last 
lang look of a dying creature.’ I 
looked acquiescence, and she led me 
out of the smoky and sooty 'spencc 
into a lesser chamber, furnished and 
keptin a much more comfortable plight. 
A clear peat fire sparkled on the hearth ; 
a cat sat purring in concert with in¬ 
numerable criokets, and a clean cop¬ 
per pan glanced on” the fire, ’full of 
new-milked nfilk, to make porridge— 
the common and delicious breakfast of 
the formers of Scotland. A' bed, net¬ 
ted and roofed, of long and beautifully 
plaited straw, and hung in the front 
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with curtains bleached among the 
daisies, as white as driven snow, oc¬ 
cupied a kind of recess, and formed a 
comfortable place of repose ; a large 
oak chest stood full of meal—a broad 
chimney front hung full of dried hams 
and kipper’d salmon, and a cupboard 
showed besides a noble ewe-milk 
cheese, the heads of sundry bottles, 
the imported contents of which were 
thought worthy of wearing a seal 
Besides all these infallible tokens of 
substantial comfort, I observed the 
ends of webs of fine linen—part of 
the patriarchal portions of the thrifty 
maidens of Scotland—and webs of 
barley-pickle napery—equal almost in 
beauty to the unrivalled labours of 
the Cameronian loom of James Mac- 
gee—long may he move the foot 
and the hand to the comfort and de¬ 
light of the maidens and matrons of 
the Vale of Nith ! 

“The window, which threw its eastern 
light on all these rustic treasures, look¬ 
ed on a scene of limited extent, hut of 
unequalled and particular beauty. Be¬ 
neath, and perpendicular as a plum¬ 
met would drop, the natural rock re¬ 
ceded ; its seams and crevices had 
been garnished in .spring with knots 
of primroses, and at the bottom of the 
rock rushed the river, so swift and so 
strong to take its second leap, that a 
common sized pebble, thrown on its 
surface, would not have sunk to the 
bottom. On the other side of the 
stream, nature had amused herself in 
elbowing out a deep recess on the free¬ 
stone rock, and had seateel it round 
with pieces of stone, over which the 
moss, and the ivy, anil the honey¬ 
suckle, had each, in their turn, thrown 
their verdure and their blossom. On 
the crest of the crag above, the re¬ 
mains of an ancient stronghold were 
visible, and beneath, the mouth of a 
cavern appeared, half hid among the 
ivy, while a slender spring ran, or 
rather trickled, through the pebbles at 
its entrance. A circular screen of 
witch-tree and holly, both red with 
their glowing bunches of berries, was 
wound about* the top of this fiery 
root; and between the eye and this 
sweet scene, a slender branch of the 
river, having lost its way in the cre¬ 
vices of the rock above, found a pas¬ 
sage to the pinnacle of a projecting 
crag, and finally, leaped from this 
vantage ground past the window to 
join its fellow stream below-—form- 
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ing, in its descent, a long rainbow 
line of Hgbt, pure as a star-beam. 
Beautiful as the scene was, it spoke 
more of past than of present grandeur, 
and nature, in all this remarkable 
place, seemed fast hastening to re¬ 
sume her dominion iioin the power of 
man. I connected, as I gazed forth, 
the song of Janet Morison with the 
landscape, and my heart began fast to 
sympathize with the bitter feelings in 
which she sung the former glory and 
present wretchedness of her doomed 
name. * Mark Macrabin, my good 
lad,’ said Janet, laying her hand on 
my shoulder, ‘ that’s a bonny, bonny 
held ; and mony a bonny chield of 
Morison blood has laid aside his 
plumed helmet to give his brow the 
dewy air of that sweet nook, and mony 
a lovely dame of the Morison’s name 
has dandled her baby on her knee, 
and loot its feckless hands play with 
the long strings of blossomed honey¬ 
suckle that hang sac greenly down 
from the upper sward. Even I, wi¬ 
thered, and worn, and frail as I am 
now—fed by the ravens, as I may say, 
and the bountith of honest shepherds 
—the last of the bauld and the manly 
Morisons,—have dandled my ain sweet 
boy on my knee in that sweet nook, 
and anither creature, sweeter and dear¬ 
er still, wha has dreed and fulfilled 
the ancient cause that clung to our 
name, and sae to the mools we maun 
gang.’—Even as she spoke, 1 observed 
something beginning to darken in the 
scene before me, and in the glancing 
of an eye, the beautiful maiden, 
dressed from head to foot in her sable 
mantle, occupied, as a statue does a 
pedestal, one of the seats. The old 
woman’s glance grew dark as lie look¬ 
ed, and, in a half sigh and whisper, 
she said, ‘ Sweet, sweet, and hapless 
being ! I shall soon be with thee : sad 
was the sentence that decreed thy 
lovely face and youthfu’ blood to bear 
shame and ruin for sins of auld date.’ 
—Here Janet Morison looked on me 
with an eye moist in tears, and seeing 
that I strove to prevent the ready tears 
from escaping to my cheek, said, in a 
tone of composure, ‘ It's a cauld 
dowie den to look upon after a’, and 
I’m e’en thinking ye might slip some¬ 
thing less welcome atween your teeth 
than a good horn spoon recking, with 
rich milk panitchand with ready 
Scottish hospitality, that asks one to 
have, and presents the viands at the 


same time, she placed me at a 
kind of sideboard, set a goan of por¬ 
ridge before me, laying an ample spoon 
in the vicinity of this tempting dish, 
and motioning me to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of a rural breakfast in her 
chamber. I had scarcely finished my 
meal, and resumed my bonnet, when 
I heard a footstep, heavy and slow, 
approa, a the door. Presently a gen¬ 
tle rap w.«s given, and the latch was 
lifted, while a voice, naturally rough, 
but softened down for the oeeusion to 
something between a whisper and u 
hallo, said, ‘ Peace be here! douce 
and cannie cummer! Peace be here !’ 
and having paved the way by this 
preparatory introduction, in lloun- 
dered a moorland rustic, bearing an 
enormous cheese in the nook of his 
shepherd maud. On seeing, instead 
of an old, and, to use his own words, 
u douce and cannie cummer, a sapling 
youth, somewhere between a boy and 
a man, the man of the mountains 
stepped back, protruding his hand be¬ 
hind him to grope for the door, and 
exclaiming, in the broad dialect of 
Ammmlale, ‘ Eh ! lord, I'se rad !— 
l’se rad !’— e llad ! for what, Sandic 
Machirn ?’ said Janet Morison, en¬ 
tering and laying her hand ou the re¬ 
trograding person of the rustic. At 
this unexpected intrusion behind, he 
leaped perpendicularly from the iloor 
the height of an ellwand, and then at¬ 
tempted to run three separate wujs, 
none of which presented an outlet for 
escape. The old woman gave a grim 
smile, and said, ‘ Here’s the door, 
man; dinna ding down bigget was.' 
—‘ Eh ! praise be blest, auld cannie 
cummer, and this is you?’ said the 
man of Annandale; ‘ and what 
should I be rad for? Conscience, cum¬ 
mer ! I thought this Cameroniun chip 
was wark o’ thine ! alid I wad rather 
grip by the neck the boordliest child 
e’er a Cameronian gat, than face a 
creature o’ thy raising!—else may I 
be hounded up Dryfsedale and down 
Ae, by a' the hungry town tykes of 
Loughmaben—(lorn me if I wadua i’ 
—‘ And what brings thee here ?’ 
said the dame, in a tone harsh and 
forbidding; lor she evidently wished 
to repel the intrusive tamiliarity of 
her assistant. ‘ Brings me here!' 
said Saudie Machirn, in a tone suffi¬ 
ciently humble; ‘ ye may weel spier 
thut,’ unwinding, us he spoke, a large 
cheese from the corner of his plaid. 
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* Conscience? ye see, cummer, I shall 
e'en tell ye, and syne crave your help¬ 
ing hand. I hae sax kye—Hawk, 
I’awk, Paddie Whawk, Cherry, and 
Brown Mag, and ane that answers 
when ye cry Hurleydodie—a* as fa¬ 
mous milkers as e’er striddled a goan, 
but now as yell as my pikestaff. Now 
I needed tell ye, cummer, what I 
want wi’ them. Gie me back my rich 
milk and my gowden butter. Awcel 
-—1 hae forbye a hirsel of sheep, hairy 
hippet limmers, black-faced and bro¬ 
ket—nae mair to be compared to the 
auld stock o’ Tinwald, or the giramers 
of the Cheviot, than a sow's left lug 
to a lappet of velvet. Now, cummer, 
gin ye wad make thae creatures, that 
are no worth twal shillings the day, 
worth thirty white shillings by the 
Hood-Fair o’ Dumfries, ye wad 
be a dainty ane! — it's little to 
thee, but a great deal to me.' 
—The remainder of the sentence, 
which should have expressed the ex¬ 
tent of the bribe for this singular 
good service, was neither speech or ac¬ 
tion—but both—he made a full pause, 
looked in her face, which grew ex¬ 
ceeding dubious and dark, turning the 
large cheese round and round, and 
having thus displayed the merits of the 
alluring sample, he said, “ I hae twa 
inae at Hirselcleugh that lang to keep 
this ane company—and shall too, gin 
cummer be kindly—dom ine if they 
denna !’ ‘ Hast thou ony inaer to ask,’ 
Said the dame, in a tone from which 
no one could either augur promise or. 
denial. ‘ Mair echoed Sandie, * ony 
mair ! rnuckle mair—for sairly I want 
the helping hand o' some cannie body 
like thysell.—I hae e'en put the plough 
to the swaird—but there's either a 
great internal machine turning up the 
stanes in the bosom of the earth, or 
else Hirselcleugh’s the very riddlings 
o' the creation!—its a ringing jingle ; 

I clapped, my yoke to the only kindly 
spot about it—the auld church-yard 
i’ the Chapel-crolt, an’ at the first tug 
a cursed tombstane brake my coulter 
in twa, and what should this be but 
the grave o’ ane o’ thae auld dour 
deevils the Morisons. I kenned it by 
the figure of a mailed man wi’ a cross' 
liilted brand, and a raven fluttering at 
liis feet, and aneath was written, llo- 
nau) Morison, and the gear o’ gude 
was a gear I never heard o’ before—sae 
1 think tbe hale was nonsense, anil 
sae I saired it, for 1 smashed it into 
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seven pieces, and causeyed my byre 
door fvi’t. Its better there than lying 
deep i’ the cauld grund ainangmoudies 
and shank banes.’ * Lay the sculp¬ 
tured stanc, broken and dishonoured 
as it is, on the brave man’s dust a- 
gain,’ said Janet Morison, darkening 
down her brows as she spoke;—and, 
at your peril, touch that burial-ground 
again with spade or with plough—it 
is dangerous to meddle with a Mori¬ 
son living—it is thrice as dangerous 
to disgrace their dust-limb and limb 
must meet again—and he that scatters 
man’s dust wantonly, has much to 
answer for. Hast thou ought more to 
ask ? The man of the Moorlands was 
humbled in his hopes by this unlucky 
adventure with the tombs of the Mo¬ 
risons ; ho looked at the old woman, 
and he looked at his cheese, with a 
look that said, ‘ I have offered thee 
in vain.’ At last, mustering resolu¬ 
tion, he said, ‘ Mair to ask! faith 
have I; but I need hardly usk for 
others, when I speed sac ill myself. 
There’s Johnnie Macgorlin of Gowk- 
stane, sent our cannie cummer a mes¬ 
sage as I came past; his yellow corn’s 
shaking owre ripe on its legs—anil 
deil a’ ane will whet a sickle for’t 
since he forsware Kirstin Smackapain’s 
sweet armfu’ of a lad wean, and broke 
the lassie’s heart. I was sac vexed 
with Jock's disaster mysel’, that I 
laid on our muckic pot wi’ my pike¬ 
staff till it gade owre ringing. Now 
cummer gin ye wad oblige Jock, e'en 
ea' in the tempests, and sober down 
thae sair winds.’ 

“ JanetMorison’s whole face, since she 
heard of the disturbed dust of her fa¬ 
thers, had waxed cloudier and cloudier; 
anil now, on hearing this application tor 
the perjured portiouer of Gowkstane, 
her whole wrath came rushing to her 
countenance at once. The applica¬ 
tion, though made in a manner abun¬ 
dantly submissive, trode rudely on her 
wounded bosom-strings, and agitated 
those injured feelings, the nearest 
and dearest to the human heart.— 

* Sweet armful of a lad wean, and 
broke the maiden’s heart!’ echoed 
Janet, leaping from her seat, and 
striding up to simple Sandie Maerabin 
like a warrior hastening to do battle 
for his home and his Kindred. She 
lifted her right hand like one who 
wishes to make a mortal thrust with 
a weapon—her large grey eyes shin¬ 
ing with the fires of the fiercest anger 
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—and her whole frame quivering like 
that of a falcon when it clutches its 
prey. ‘ Sir ! Sir—said she, with a 
voice like a trumpet—if all the blood 
of your name flowed in your veins— 
and that of all the JV1orison's lineage 
in mine, I should spill it all on the 
earth for the dogs to lap, sooner than 
endure a shame like this—to ruin and 
break the heart of in} bonnie Nannie, 
my only hope and stay.’ ‘ Eh, lord, 
hear till her! hear till her! said the 
shepherd—I break the heart o’ sweet 
Nannie Morison !—a’ the warlcl kens 
it was our sweet young Lord—deil 
pyke his banes in the lowest heu ,h 
for’t.’ The poor bewildered woman 
heeded him not—her brain was roving 
—but reason returned in a moment, 
and she said in a voice suffocating 
with emotion, 1 Alas ! Alas ! I am a 
poor old bewildered being, and know 
not to whom I speak, nor what I say 
—did not the young lord stand on that 
floor and mock me, and laugh at me 
even now?’ Overpowered by the keen 
agony of spirit, she fell into strong 
and shuddering convulsions, and 


would have fallen flill length on the 
floor, had I not timeously caught her 
in my arms. The man of the moor¬ 
lands gazed on the scene before him 
with a face of the darkest dismay- 
considering it as a prelude to some 
master spell which would operate to 
his personal damage—and in nowise 
believing it to arise from the language 
of an old wounded mind— f Eh J hor¬ 
rid bc’t, horrid be’t,’ ejaculated he, 
in the current lone of Annaudale, 
renderi a more provincial by terror— 
‘ fearfu* woman! fearfu’ woman! sail! 
sad ! I wadnac bide anilher glower o’ 
time cat-grey e’en for a the holms of 
Dryfe—She’ll better it! she’ll better 
it, and then wliarc am I—she’ll shake 
her robe, and make me into a sooty 
sheldrake—to swoom to the day o’ 
doom amang the lake dubs of Loeli- 
maben ! ye may bide there, mark my 
man—but as for me, Sandie Macbirn 
o’ Flirselcleugh, I’se take the bent—’ 
and out at the door darted the man 
of the heather top and ling, leaving 
his owe milk cheese to atone for his 
breach of natural courtesy." 
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Shoulti’st thou detect a smother’d sigh, 
Or some faint drooping of the , 

Or strongei presume of the hand. 

Lady, or ere thou leav’st the land ; 

Or should my failing accents tell 
How ill my tongue can bid “ farewell,” 
Still let no thought approach thy mind, 
Thou lcav’st a burning heart behind. 

May thy experience never prove 
That they may grieve who cannot love ; 

—That he may sigh thy loss the while, 
Who, should’st thou stay, could never smile. 

That face, that form, howe’er divine, 

Hearn not the day that once was mine, 

Yet leave, when thev are seen no more, 

My night as raylcss as before. 

Mistake me not;—though in mine eyes 
Thou see’st unusual light arise, 

’Tis not the feeling that should shine 
Itcficcied from such charms as thine. 


’Tis but a light that gleams above 
Th’ untimely grave of early love,-— 
Such ghastly meteors still infest 
'J’he tombs whose tenants cannot rest. 

Yes, (hough the canker’d hand of hate. 
Or rivals’ breath, or glance of fate, 

May from the struggling bosom tear 
The treasure that is coffer’d there,— 

Although the crushing weight of dl 
Tlie bleeding heart may seem to kill, 
The love that in the soul doth he, 

J .ike it, can never wholly die,— 

Hut ever o’er the ’nighted mind 
Roams, like a spirit uneonfined, 
Haunting some unfrequented shade. 
Where all its buried wealth is laid ; 

\nd at the spell of witching eyes 
The melancholy sprite will rise. 

As fond to hover near a scene, 

Like those where it in life hath been. 
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ELEGY IV. 


(Imitatedfrom the Modern lathi.) 


When t that form no longer view, 

I shall not smile, as some can do. 

Nor blush to mourn the bosom gone, 
That mine so oft has lean’d upon. 

’Tis sad to think our love should last 
No better than the former past. 

And sad to think that future bliss 
Must haply find an end like this ; 

Yet had our flame been truly hearted. 
Surely we could not thus have parted. 
And had it never touch’d the heart, 

We should not thus have had to part. 

Indulge thy tears—they now are sweet, 
Though, haply, it' again we meet, 

We both may hold our sorrow cheap. 
And smile to think that we could weep. 


I know that many a girl may wear 
As laughing lips, as glossy hair, 

As smooth a cheek, ns fair a brow, 

But yet 1 cannot think so now : 

Those gentle eyes, so kind the while, 

1 know that I must miss their smile ; 
That voice, which sooth’d so oft before, 

1 feel that it shall sooth no more. 

The bliss that thou couldst still bestow, 
If yet again my breast may know. 

Still, equal bliss bestow’d again 
Requites me not for present pain ; 

The kindest heart beneath the sun 
Can charm no more than thou hast done, 
Nor e’er so true an after-vow 
Repay the pang of parting now. 

1). T. 


THE Sl’ELL UNItAVELLEl). 

Written the 6th May 1820. 

“ By each one 

Of the dear dreams through which I have travelled 
The cup of enjoyment from none 
Can I take, till the spells, one by one. 

Which have withered ye all, be unravelled. 

Nuu.e L’ANOUjE, j>. 126. 


1 . 

My God ! with what words can 1 dare, 
Without a presumptuous seeming. 

To say that, from thee, who hear’st prayer, 
Life’s prospects with blessings are teeming? 
2 . 

I talked of a “ spell ” that had bound 
Kach sense, and benumbed every feeling; 
Though my joys in their forms might be 
found. 

Which had all their fine essence been stealing. 

3 . 

I was widowed of love—tho’ possessing 
One whom my sad heart fondly sighed. 

By the tenderest, dearest caressing, 

To own as its mistress and bride. 

4. 

I was childless-—yet children were given, 
Whose innocent rh, rms might inspire 
All that ever reminded of Heaven 
The heart of a fortunate sire : 

.5. 

And I said, of the manifold “ spells” 
Which withheld from my senses the taste, 
Of the exquisite tran u port which dwells 
With gifts which my lot in life graced. 

(>. 

The demoniac “ spells,” “ one by one,” 
That lay on the path which I travelled, 

“ The cup ot enjoyment from none 
I take, till they all are unravelled.” 


<. 

And surely I may, without fear, 

Call my Maker to witnes, my truth, 

That, for many a tedious year. 

While receded the visions of youth, 

3. 

Never, never from hue, shape, or sound, 
From word, neier snulc or caress. 

This bosom an instant e’er found 
A respite from cleaving distress, 

9. 

’Till the “ spell” which lay o’er my dear 
ones, 

By a mighty invisible hand— 

’Till the heart’s pangs, the only severe ones. 
Were snapped as a sorcerer’s wand. 

10 . 

I, now, in a smile that has greeted 
My eyes both in sorrow and glee— 

In a smile that has never retreated, 

Tho’ it met with no welcome from me, 

11 . 

Ci experience the thrilling delight. 

Which it gave me in days that are gone! 
Though ’twas ever the same to my sight. 
Yet it fell on a bosom of stone! 

19 . 

My children—they now can impart 
Not only the claims which, from duty. 
They well may enforce on my heart; 

But in all its most exquisite beauty, 
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111 . 

Like soft music, the tbml gusli is given 
To iny soul, from the rapturous tie. 
Reproducing those blest days when Heaven 
’Bout our path, bed, and table, doth lie ! 

1 1 . 

My wife ! and my children ! dear names. 
Which awaken my heart’s deepest love, 
An earnest such treasure proclaims 
Of “ the day-spring which comes from” 
above ! 

1 . 5 . 

When the thiious that await on the plea¬ 
sures 

Which owe to yourselves their creation, 

Are heightened by spiritual treasures. 
They receive then their last con sect t> 
lion ! 


Iff. 

And I feel it—that these, the sure pledges 
Of Heaven’s love, are thus heightened and 
blest ! 

Whatever the sceptic alleges, 

A pure joy, a pure source must attest! 

17 . 

As well might one doubt the report 
Of the senses of sight, touch, and taste. 

As believe not the joys that resort 

To the soul where God’s “ secret’* is 
placed. 

18 . 

No! a seal there is set to that feeling 
Which c..n be deciphered by none. 

Till a rare sense, with mybtic revealing, 
Informs us that seal is our own ! 


THE BATTLE OF AU1IKKS. 

1. 

Co we, join me, British landsmen, dragoons and grenadiers. 
While I sing the tars of F.nglaml, and the battle of Algiers. 

I have seen your sabres Hashing, and heard the din ol - blows; 

I have mark’d the edge of bayonets that swept away your foes ; 
Rut. lure the sword was idle, asleep the cutlass lay. 

The mighty cannon roar’cl alone, and sailors won the day. 


<2. 

'Twas in the morning early, the north wind bore us down. 

And spread the British crescent’s arras around the Moorish town, 
I’heii wav’d on every war-ship throughout the bonding line. 
Before the lace of infidels, the cross of Christ divine. 

Our van of floating batteries the noble lVllew led, 

And bravely dropp'd liis anchor a-breast of tile Mole-head. 


3. 

“ Now yield thee, prince of pirates, and tenor of the sea, 
(Jiv< up thy plunder’d treasures, and set the captives free. 
The sulphur-cloud of vengeance is gathering on the tide. 
And the holt of injured nations will blast thee in thy piidc. 


t. 

The city rose above ns as white as mountain snow, 

And grim the rampart-girdle hung o’er the wave below ; 

Beneath the yawning embrasures for action clear’d we lay. 

And thrice five hundred cannon were pointed at the bay. 

.5. 

The summer sun was westering as the work of death heguu; 

11 sunk in cloud and daikncss before the fray was done. 

Then ye heard the crash of bulwarks that tumbled from their luigbf, 
And saw the rockets streaming red athwart the vault of night. 

And blazing barks dismasted came wildly drifting nigh. 

And, midst the pause of thunder, ye heard the heathen cry. 


6 . 

‘ c Now hold thee, gallant admiral, I bow to Clod’s decree; 

I yield the virgin city, the empress of the sea ; 
ltenounce my plundered treasures, and set the captive free.” 

“ Now shout, my lads,” quoth brave Pellcw, now shout for victory.” 
Vol. VII. 2 O 
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HOR-rti CANTARRIOIENSKS. 

No V. 

DEAR NORTH, 

I trust I am not taking an unpardonable liberty in sending you, for your 
Horae Cantabrigienses, my versions of an ode or two of Horace, as a specimen 
of some thirty or forty which I have lately endeavoured to exhibit in octo¬ 
syllabic verse. I trust, at least, you will give the translator credit for that 
first virtue of a translator, fidelity. To elegance of any kind, still more to 
Horace’s elegance, I fear I have slight pretension. Yours ever, X. 

BOOK FIRST, ODE NINTH. 

Sek’st thou, my friend, how white with snow. 

Towers in mid air Soracte’s brow ; 

How with their load the forests bend, 

And frost the torrent’s force has chain’d ! 

The season’s chilling cold to chase, 

Bid on thy hearth huge faggots blaze; 

And from the twin-car’d pitcher pour 
Thy inmost bin's time-mellow’d store. 

Leave to the Gods all cares beside : 

Soon as their voice has quell'd the pride 
Of storms wild-raving o’er the sea. 

Stirs not a breath the aspen-tree. 

To trace to-morrow’s doom forego, 

And count as gain each granted Now ; 

Nor then the joys of love’s >oung morn, 

Or dance of sprightly damsels scorn, 

While still with gray unstain’d thine hair. 

Now to the public mall repair. 

Assiduous ; in the appointed bower— 

Now breathe thy tale at eve’s soft hour. 

Dear now the titter arch which tells 
Wh at nook the ambush’d maid conceals 
Sweet from the struggling yielding fur 
The ring or bracelet-pledge to bear. 


ROOK 1IRSI, OIII. Till RT\-F 1(1 II T II 

I mate the Persian banquet's pride: 
Boy, fling that gaudy wreath aside ; 

Nor seek in what lone dell the rose. 

To form th’ autumnal cluplet, blows. 
Asks nothing more the myrtle band ; 
Add not a leaf, ’tis my command. 

Well fits it thee, that simple braid, 

Me, quaffing in the vine’s green shade. 


ROOK FOURTH, ODE SJUONO. 

Hr who to Pindar’s heights would soar. 
Ventures on wing like that of vore 
Glued to the ambitious boy, wlio gave 
His name to Griecia’s glassy wave. 

As mountain stream, by tempests fed, 
Swells foaming o’er Us wonted bed. 

So Pindar boils, so pours along 
His deep illimitable song. 

Around his brow be wreathed the bay. 
Whether the dithyrambic lay 
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He roll, in fierce poetic heat, 

Where mingle numbers wild and sweet; 

Or gods, and god-descended kings. 

Who smote the centaurs, grace his strings—* 

►Smote with just stroke, and cpiell’d the ire 
Of dread Chiimerj, breathing fire ; 

Or round the victor’s palm-crown’d head, 

On Era's plain for strength or steed 
Renown’d, he twine one chaplet more. 

To which the bust, the pillar's poor; 

Or helpless bride his lyre record. 

Entirely widow’d of her lord; 

His golden truth, his matchless might, 

Redeeming from oblivion’s ri ght— 

Right buoyant through th’ empyreal air. 

The Theban swan strong breezes hear ; 

While I, with tiny industry, 

1, like the toiling matin bee, 

(Whose wing o’er many a thyme-bed roves, 

I Jntircd,) ’mid Tihur’s bowery groves, 

Or by its diipping hanks remain 
To meditate my lowlier strain. 

Rut thou, my friend, in holder verse. 

Shall laureU’d Ciesar’s praise rehearse. 

Follow’d by captive hordes, what time 
llis ear the Sacred IIill shall climb; 

Ihesar, than whom indulgent Heaven 
No nobler boon to man has given. 

Nor e’er shall give, though luck waul roll’d, 

The age resume its garb of gold. 

Be thine Home’s transports to record. 

For Caesar to her vows restored, 

And grateful games, and truce-elosed war, 

Waged whilom by the wrangling bar. 

Then, too, if aught of power he mine, 

This voict slnll fondly chime to thine. 

And hail the day, with gladsome airs, 

Which grants Augustus to its prayers. 

As on thou sweepest, oft around 
Shall echo the triumphal sound : 

Rome, Rome shall swell the loud acclaim, 

And incense at each shrine shall fiame. 

For thee ten bulls, ten udder tl cows 
Oblation fitting shall compose; 

My vow the weaned calf shall pay, 

Now in green pastures frisking gay ; 

Whose front a snowy crescent hears, 

Sudi as the third night’s Cynthia wears. 

Save that bright maik, in all beside. 

Unspotted is his tawny hide. 
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£oxtau<t; ox*, S&Ucttl)C8 of pugilism. 


ny ONI. 01- TIM. l-AX'CY. 

No VII. 


Wk know anil loved the late Peter 
('oreor.m well—and lud ourselves in¬ 
tended to have given his Remains to 
the world, but justice has been done 
him by another editor, who enjoyed 
and deserved the friendship of that 
poetical pugilist. Wc cannot too much 
applaud the delicacy with which lie 
has discharged this melancholy duty 
to his chum, lie has violated no pri¬ 
vate confidence—he has kindled no 
animosities—he has promulgated no 
pernicious doctrines. They who lead 
the memoirs of Peter Corcoran to in¬ 
dulge a passion for scandal, will soon 
shut the volume in disappointment— 
they who dip into his woiks from the 
love of vice, will, if they read atten¬ 
tively, carry away with them an ab¬ 
horrence of its seductions—and a pity 
for its miseries. The poet, the pugi¬ 
list, and the philosopher, will find m 
this little volume, food for the leasou, 
the imagination, and the fane). 

Indeed, we do not scruple to say, 
that this prefatory memoir is one of 
the best pieces of biography tlut have 
appeared during this age. The lives 
of Chatterton, Hums, Derniody, Kirk 
White, and others, are vastly inferior 
in interest and instruction to that of 
Peter Corcoran. The case of Chatter- 
ton, “ the Bristol boy, who penslud 
in his pride.” is anomalous, and there¬ 
fore useless. There is little chance of 
any other young man coming to an 
untimely end by the forgery of old 
poems. Burn", too, had a destiny 
from which no moral can be well 
drawn, generally applicable to poetical 
ploughmen. 1 T loved whisky—and 
his patrons m.ale him an Exciseman. 
Poor Dermody, whom the Edinburgh 
Reviewer feelingly called, “ Deimody 
the drunkard,” died of hope, despair, 
poverty, passion, hunger, and thirst—a 
stranger in a foreign land—and no 
doubt, a moral might be drawn from 


his destinv. Kirk White died of tile 
mathematics. The D. .1. (). of Petei 
Comuan, gives a lesson to the age, 
which. v,c hope, the age will lead and 
prolit I )—he perished by pugilism— 
not tlie practice, but the passion of the 
art. Curtis f and Corcoran are, each 
in Ins respective way, the maityis of 
the ring. 

Peter Coicoran was born in Septem¬ 
ber at .Shrewsbury, “ a town.” 

says the editor, “ not veiy celebiati d 
for men either of talent or gmiiis. but 
proveibial I’m the pride and arrogance 
of its inhabitants, and the cxecllemc 
of its cakes.” Ills parents were Irish, 
but left Callow soon after their m u- 
riage. The editor has neglected to 
assure the world of what we know to 
l»e a fact, that Mrs C orroron was pug- 
mint before she left Carlow—indUd 
farther advanced than the thoughtless 
reader might conjecture—so that Pi ter 
was merely born in Shropshire. Dining 
his boyhood, he licked the best lads all 
round the Wrekin—and it will he 
some lime before the familiar appella¬ 
tion of Veiling Corky will be thrgotteii 
by the Severn’s siele. At Oxford he 
made a considerable* tiguve, having 
thrashed a proctor, and bien /ilnthiil — 
an operation on which he e ver al’te*i- 
w.mls ti*lt extremely sol e. One* of du¬ 
llest battles, peThaps, he eve r fought, 
was with a big blouzy hache'lor of 
Brazeneise, in Poll-Meadow, wh > 
tauntingly had shook his \!<<irs m 
Peter, and complimented him on hav- 
ing she urn jilm h ill the schools. Petei, 
who was a first class nun in his 
way, took the tight out of A. B. 
in the twinkling of a bed-post, and 
walked hack to Corpus, rolled in his 
antagonists bachelor’s gown, to the 
g. it delight of that nation. l,e*.ivmg 
Oxford without a de*gre*e*, (after all, 
where is the use of one to an Irish¬ 
man in Loudon?) young Corcoran 


• Tile Fancy; a seleetion from the* poetical remains of the* late* Peter Corcoran, of 
Gray’s Inn, student at Law. With a brn.f memoir of Instate. London: Printed ten 
Taylor and He.ssey. 

-J- Killed m battle by left-handed Ned. 
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enteral himself of Gray’s Inn, and 
took lodgings in Vine Street, Picca¬ 
dilly, to be near a pretty girl (his de¬ 
signs were honourable) with whom 
he had become acquainted during a 
run up from Oxford to Town. “ It 
may be supposed,” quoth the editor 
neatly, “ that he looked more into 
her face than into tne Lord Chancel¬ 
lors ; and that he turned the curls 
on her forehead oftener than the 
leaves of Coke.” lie now fell into 
poetry, “ and Hunted in the gorgeous 
pages of La Belle assembler, or pined 
in the sober and pensive volumes of 
the Gentleman’s. The Magazines felt 
the ardour or tin: melancholy of Ins 
hand, month after month !” The bil¬ 
lowing is a specimen of the effusions 
of his muse at this period—and vvt 
conceive that there coil'd he nothing 
particularly disagreeable in hearing it 
sung to a good air. 

STAN /AS. 

Hark ! Italy’s music 
Melts ov it tile sea ; 

Falling iiglu Iron) sane lattice. 
When, invalids he : 

And sweet lad) voice- 
Ste.il over the deep. 

To luisli all around us 
The bilious to sleep. 

Om gondola gently 
(Joes oser the wave : 

As though it were dreaming 
To sounds that cn-lavc:— 

We listen—we hstiti! 

How ble-sed aie we. 

Who hear this dim music 
O'er Italy’s sea 1 

Unfortunately at tins period the 
young lad) whom IVter loved went 
down into Kent, on a visit to her ma¬ 
ternal uncle, an immense Hop Mi r- 
chanl; and Petri, uftir inctlcctual 
dibits to fan his constancy by love 
litters, “was driven, by the natural en¬ 
thusiasm of his mind, to seek in other 
pursuits new pleasures, not that his 
love decreased, but from inaction it 
slept." It was a critical time with 
Corcoran. His evil genius met him 
one drizzly day in August JHI7, 
(Tuesday tilth,) in a shape not at all 
lobe suspected, namely, that of an old 
Oxford acquaintance, dressed in a blue 
surtout and white bowsers, and wiled 
him away into the lives Court, to 
witness a sparring exhibition. It was 
tor the benefit of Kaiidul, and the non¬ 
pareil's fiist appeal to the patronage of 
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iJk’ public. This was the most import¬ 
ant day in young Conoran’s life, and 
thenceforth lie devoted all the exer¬ 
tions of his mind and body to the 
science of pugilism, lie passed eve¬ 
ning after evening at Belcher’s house, 
Castle Tavern, (you see Tom, we have 
not forgotten you, compliments to 
.Mrs Belcher), and can we praise him 
more, than to say that he was tin 
friend v Kgan p Would that he had 
routined himself to such harmless and 
amusing company ! Would that no¬ 
thing darker had overshadowed his 
destiny, than the chmrf* Which ovci 
him by the historian of the British 
Bing. But “ thin partitions’’ do m 
London divide houses of very different 
kinds of entertainment, and Petei 
Corcoran too soon made a wreck, no, 
not of his honoui, but assuredly of 
his health and happiness. Even in 
sparring with the gloves, it was Imt 
too visible to his friends, that lit* gave 
the return with diminished rapidity, 
that his guard was wavering, and that 
his confidence was gone. The dav 
had been when he had not the worst 
of it, even with Hales, when he had 
stopped Scroggin’s rush, and parried 
“ tile ravaging hand of Handal.” 
But second-raters nobbed him now ; 
and his wind was so treacherous, that 
after a couple of rounds, he was at tin- 
mercy even of a Johnny Uaw ! At 
this duk period, his poetu d seems 
to have faded with his pugilistic pow¬ 
ers, “ IIis muse abandoned all hopes 
of achieving any thing great or good, 
and it was with this feeling that he 
wiotc the following sonnets." 

SONNET. 

Wore this a feather from an eagle'- wing. 
And thou, my tablet white! a marble tile 

Taken from am lent Jove’s majestic pih ,_ 

And might 1 dip my leather in some -pnng. 
A down Mount Ida, thread-like, wandei- 
ing :— 

And were my thoughts brought from some 
starry isle 

In heaven's blue sea,—1 then might with a 
smile 

Write down a hymn to Fame, and proudlv 
smg! 

But I am mortal; and I cannot unto 
Aught that may foil tin fatal wing of Time. 
Siluit I look at Fame: I cannot climb 
To where her temple is—Not nun 1 the 
might:— 

I have some glimmering of what is sub¬ 
lime— 

Hut, ah ! it i' a most inconstant hght. 

!\ 
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SONNET. 

I once had thought to have embalm'd my 
name 

With Poesy:—to have served the gentle 
Muses 

With high sincerity :—hut Fate refuses. 
Anil 1 am now become most strangely tame, 
And careless what becomes of (Jlory’s game— 
Who strives—who wins the wondrous prize 
—who loses ! 

Not that the heavy world iny spirit bruises; 
But 1 have not the heart to rush at fame. 
Magnificent and mental images 
H ave visited me oftentimes, and given 
My mind to prowl delights—but now it sees 
Those visions going like the lights of even : 
All intellectual grandeur dimly Hees,— 

And I am ijuiet at the stars oi’ heaven ! 

P. C. 

It has boon mentioned that Corcoran 
hail left off writing to his absent mis¬ 
tress, fortunate perhaps had it been 
for him, had he never resumed it. So 
wholly was he devoted to pugilism, 
that he wrote to her a very injudi¬ 
cious letter, containing little else (the 
letter is now lying before us, and we 
before it) than an account of the 
“ Mill between Uelasco and the Brum¬ 
magem youth.’' The young lady, as 
incensed as if she had received a cross- 
bultock, gave him a chattering bit on 
the deaf side of his bead, to which he 
made the following return :— 

My nr. vi< Rati., — i assure you I am 
not fibbing, wlieii, 1 say, I regret that my 
last letter proved so severe a pnnistui to 
you. You have, however, ulmncd upon 
me pretty smartly. You have quite tut mi 
ojt my pugilistic hi>.i ,— doubted me and my 
letter up at a Ida re, —and actually /bond 
me. And though (as this may sirve to 
show) you have not altogether ‘ taken the 
J:ght out of me,’ yet you see I come very 
languidly u/i ta the u latcb ,• and this will 
be in all probability the last toimd in which 
I shall present myself before you in a milting 
attitude. You are too rn/nb for me. Iam 
but a 1 1 nit/ ti right, and you carry too much 
gidviti/. My rallying * arc of no use. If 
1 make a good hit, it does not t< It upon you. 
You are too well gutudid. 1 waste my wits 
and my wind to no impose: if I try to 
plant a tickler upi n jour nlis that shall 
fhahr ymt) sulci, you laugh at me, instead 
of rath me; and finally put in a wuh - 
hander upon me by tin’ pas', that disables 
my jaw, and dntps me. There is no stand¬ 
ing up against such a mm tushunn as you 
are. So I shall in future keep myself out 
of the way of such pun) haunt. 

Alas, for poor Fain a '—If her flowers 
meet with so nipping a reception in the 
neighbourhood of hrt <■■..« Alouhuy, she 
may as well, (like Cord Castlercagll’s cro¬ 
codile,) put her hands into her breeches 
IHieket,; or turn them tc any thing else. 


rather than double them into fists. She hail 
better at once cut down her gloci'* into mit¬ 
tens, and put her fingers into lings-, instead 
of going into them herself.” \ours, Ac. 

Perm ( one on ax. 

“ On the return of his young mistress to 
town, Corcoran for a while absented him¬ 
self from the haunts of pugilists and of the 
Fancy —being in some sort influenced by 
her presence : but he was always unsettled 
and heedless, and he sat late, and forgot 
himself before her irt the histories of his fa¬ 
vourite subjects. nifterciiccs naturally 
arose between the lovtrs on his altered ha¬ 
bits ; but lie had become hasty and intem¬ 
perate, and she, from being disgusted at his 
follies and his faults, gradually alienated 
her heart from liis first affection. The lady 
did not consider herself faithless, for Peter 
was not the same that she had loved pre¬ 
vious to her Iwnlish visit. On one occasion 
lie appealed befoie her in the day with two 
black eyes, and with oilier marks of the pre¬ 
ceding night’s skirmish on he- way home. 
The lady from this moment forbade him 
her presence, nor could she ever afterwards 
he persuaded to relent, though he sued to 
hc^fll that fond and penitent style, which 
bespoke in him an undecayed affection. Some 
lims appear in this selection which he wrote 
to her soon after this unfortunate event, 
thinking tli.it she would listen to lus hu¬ 
mour, and forget In., misconduct: hut site 
returned the stan/as upon lus hands, anil 
from this identical copy the lines have been 
printed. 

“ His letter, of expostulation toiler were 
dictated by a steadier pen and a more som¬ 
bre mind; but these met with the same 
fate. In one of lus letters lie '•ays : “ 'I on 
cannot imagine, my dcarist Rate, what I 
sutler by the rieollectiim of that ulh quairil, 
and the still more idle ursex which it ooa- 
sioned. If you continue unforgiving, I have 
no one left to make life cheerful. .Sly own 
good opinion is lost. My night, are tor¬ 
ture to me r but ] seem now to have no in¬ 
ducement to wish them better or quieter. 1 
might, perhaps, escape from folly, if anyone 
would rejoice at it, or 1 welcome me back 
to the world.’ ” In another letter he write-, 
as if in the provocation of sorrow and di s- 
pair : “ To-morrow 1 go to Randall's figlu ; 
but f think if I were recalled by you, I 
could break my promise to my companion,, 
and pass a day of happiness and forgive¬ 
ness with you. Try me, my dear Kate !” 

It is most probable that she never attempt¬ 
ed to eelaim him ; hut it is much to be la¬ 
mented that an endeavour was not made 
by her: for, from her influence alone, could 
such a measure have bun effected.” 

Wo cdiriot do better than give the 
close of this unfortunate young man's 
life, in tlie simple and pathetic lan¬ 
guage of Itis biographer. 

“ The health of Peter, which had been some 
time declining, now became rapidly abend 
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for the worse ; and he fell into the most 
dangerous state, apparently without a strug¬ 
gle on Ins part to avoid it. He was gay, 
active, and spirited to the last, with the ex¬ 
ception of his nightly visits of melancholy, 
and occasional fits of despondency by day. 
In reality, life had lost its importance to him. 

“ In the last weeks of his existence, he 
employed himself in writing light pieces of 
poetry for his own amt- ement; thus living 
over again the pleasures of which, in health, 
lie had so eagerly partaken. A few of 
> these, and hut a few, are now printed. 
The spirit of poor Corcoran was thus tri¬ 
umphant over pain, and thus did it remain 
till his departure. His father was with 

..,_,1 witnessed that hc.'ut- 

rending sight, the termination of a con¬ 
sumption, that complaint which flatters' 
even m its conclusion. Peter wished to 
see his mistress, but she declined the inter¬ 
view. “ //< was,” as Ur Johnson says. 
“ inextinguishably amorous, and s hi inex¬ 
orably ciuel.” He died veiy recently with¬ 
out a struggle, just after writing a Sonnet 
to Jl r { st (’i)iuihi/ Dtil,. 

It is impossible to contemplate the 
youth, the talents, the fate of this young 
man, and not lament that he should not 
have applied himself to some pursuit 
>t caddy, so as to have filled a worthy sta¬ 
tion in life. At one time he seems to have 
partly recovered himself from the trammels 
ot sad society ; hut the fascination of pugil¬ 
ism and its professors was loo strong in his 
ev es anil he sealed his ruin and his death 
bv a devotion to its plca-mes, A light was 
to lain a resistless attraction, and lie has 
often diclaicd that nc never was so (hulled 
with enthusiasm, as when that moment ar¬ 
rived at which the men stripped against a 
fine sun, and advanced like trained blood- 
horses, to start for the prize. Peter caught 
cold upon cold at these diversions : and i cr- 
tamly to an infatuated and unrestrained 
attention to such pursuits lus death is attri¬ 
butable. Pugilism in itself is a manly and 
noble science ; but i* is apt to seduce its ad¬ 
mirers into evil ways and corrupting society. 

“ The person of IVter Corcoran was tall 
and slim. Ills futures were of a pleasing 
expression, particulailv when they were 
i Mitcd by any sudden feeling of enthusi¬ 
asm. it any belief could he placed in the 
system of (fall ami Spui/hcim, the head of 
Con or.in would have explained to any per¬ 
son skilled in the study of .such system, that 
Peter’s passion for lighting was greater 
than men in common possess, llis organ 
of romhativeiicss was unusually large, so 
much so as to be repeatedly remarked by 
n.dillerent obsarveis. The very name of 
i orcoran is expressive of pugnacity, or ail 
ih me inthnnlion Uneiuth, Ottlloti’ until),li¬ 
ft i hie- 

“ His style of writing is not good; it is 
too broken, nresolute, and rugged,—and is’ 
too anxious m its search aftir smart ex- 
piesstous to be continuous or elevated in its 


substance. Corcoran was remarkably fond 
of puns, as his works will exemplify. He 
wrote with great rapidity, when he could 
bring himself to write at all; but he more 
often commenced than concluded works; 
and it was a common case fur him to plan 
and open a new piece at night which was 
neglected or forgotten in the morning. 

“ He had few friends :—and it cannot 
be denied, in spite of his faults, that his 
mistress was harsh and relentless, beyond 
the run of women in genet al. Few ladies 
would i. e frowned so long, who appeared 
at one time to love so well. The woman 
that can retain her stern disregard through 
a long siege of letters and verses, is either 
singularly h!„ 

unfeeling. Peter, with all his heedlessness, 
was tile only constant lover of the two, for 
he remembered her on his death-bed. Thu 
lady still lives, and is married. When she 
reads this impelled memoir of Corcoran, 
she will surely feel some contrition at hav¬ 
ing repulsed him to the l.vst, instead of hav¬ 
ing lured him from the fatal and fascinating 
errors that generated his death. 

“ The works selected for publication arc 
but a small portion of those left in IMS. by 
Peter ; if tins little volume should be well 
received by the Public, the ltd it or may be 
induced to offer what Addison lus happily 
called, “ mare last words of Mr Baxter.” 

Having thus discussed the life of 
Mr Corcoran, let us now direct the 
attention of our mulcts to the selec¬ 
tion which the judicious Editor has 
made from his writings. The first 
poem is an American tragedy, entitled, 
King Tims the First, and is an addi¬ 
tional proof of the absurdity of those 
critus, who aie monthly bewailing 
the decay of diamatic genius in this 
country. What the tkuce would the 
people be at ? Have they not B.ulhe, 
AJaturin, Shitl, Alihnan, Lamb, ('ole- 
ridge, and Corcoran? The following 
are the Dramatis lArsona* of this iim 
play, which is, in truth, not only like 
Airs Jlaillie’s, and all otliei plays, a 
play upon the passions, but also a play 
upon words. 

,u e x. 

Kini. Tims (lute a Untehi / on /hi-ejul, 

Hill). 

Antiionv Tims (Itit Sun, nit,l Hit' . fp 

/'tin nl). 

Mr Minis ikk lluitvvn Hil, mi I s- 

i ItihJiti ui I'lt,I Ueildj. 

Mil Jl.XXlXSOl' (luti hi ntlllt'lj. 

wo .in x. 

Qurx.v Tims. 

Mrs Ji'nkixsop. 

MlSS JrVlIM V Jl NKIVSOI’. 

The Seen, n lat,l in Ha liuih Still, tin nli 
of Xo> Ik AiH'iuu .— Ttme, hti/J ti ti„j. 



ho maul, 

Mr Tims (uncle to that Tims who 
visited us in our Tent last August, 
and who lately died of indisposition) 
has emigrated, with Mrs Tims and 
his son Tony, to the Back Settlements 
—and so has Mr Jenkinsop, with his 
lady and daughter—(none of whose 
relations, so far as we know, have been 
Contributors to this Magazine.) Our 
readers will be shocked to find, that 
though the Tims’s and the Jenkinsops 
had maintained a dccentisli sort of 
character in London, they went all 
wrong together in the Back Settle¬ 
ments ; and the catastrophe of this 
tragedy, which is a deep one, consists 
in the death of the four-married people 
by the hand of King Tims—it having 
appeared, to the satisfaction of all 
parties, that a change of bed-fellows 
had been meditated, and that all the 
four were bent on infidelity. Tony 
Tims succeeds his father on the throne, 
and, as we chance to know, in due 
time marries Mbs Jemima Jenkinsop. 
Mr Hatband, the undertaker, con¬ 
ducts the funeral, having, it would 
seem, emigrated in anticipation of the 
catastrophe. We have in our posses¬ 
sion (and mean to transmit it to the 
F.ditor) Mr Corcoran’s second play on 
this subject, entitled, “ The Corona¬ 
tion, or King Tims the Second ” Wo 
are almost disposed to consider it the 
liner piece of the two. 

In the hist scene of this tragedy, 
which of course is in u wood, Miss 
Jemima Jenkinsop enters with a bun¬ 
dle of sticks, and just as she has fin¬ 
ished a song to the tunc of “ London 
now is out of town,” her lover, Mr 
Anthony Tims, advances. 

A. T. It is Jemima Jenkinsop ! I know 
1 Icr swanlike stateliness and darn’d manteau; 
The Yankee bree/e than England’s seems 
more fair— 

Aye, this In 11 suits her, better than that air. 
hor an old song I’ll try to get her mine:— 
** Windier, my love!”—no, that’s too 
high !•— 

./. ./. That line! 

That voice—th.i' n'ok—the rapture—the 
surprise— 

That flaxen hair—those grey, light, loving 
eyes— 

That single-lircastcd coat—that sweet snub 
nose— 

Those inexpressibles I know the clothes. 
The eyes, the hair, the voice, the legs, the 
man;— 

My senses smk, and I’m not worth a fan ! 
Hut, sinking senses, aid the lower limbs. 
And Li ar my tainting carcass to my Tims ! 

the sinks, and Jails into 

h'n anus. 


aVo VII. [June 

A. T. Why, what are these ? are blud¬ 
geons wanted here, 

In Freedom’s undivided vale, my dear ? 

J. J. These are the harmless branches of 
the trees. 

Broken by chance, and gather’d by degrees, 

To make our peaceful fires. But what_ 

oh, what, 

To this most rude and solitary spot. 

Allured those dear parentheses oflegs ? 

Tell me ?—It is your own Jemima begs—- 
Tell me what brought you here ? 

A. T. 1 will, I will _ 

Sitting one night at home on Dowgafe Hill, 
I said, said I—and Fadier said, said he, 

“ We’re deep in debt—deep, most con¬ 
foundedly.” 

And soon we proved, by exercise of wit, 
Deep in the method of escaping it. 

J. J. Go on, go on— I pant to hear my 
fill; 

Well, you were deep in debt on Dowgate 
Hill— 

Well!— 

A. T. Says I, “ Father, ere our purpose 
cool. 

Get down, by hook or crook, to Liverpool: 
Haste to the Settlements, and take my mo¬ 
ther,— 

I’ll see you off, and stay to bear the bother!” 
They fled—I told a lie, and sold the goods. 
Some kettles, bedsteads, tables, curtain-rods. 
And fled the spot. 1 knew ’twas not too late 

'To run,—or (1 should say) to emigrate :_ 

So with a light trunk and a heavy heart, 

T lurk’d about your house to kiss and part; 
But missing you—somehow my way miss'd 
me, 

1 cross’d the lo<l, yet could not find the///»///; 
What with weak spirits, and strong rum 
and water. 

My road grew longer, ns my sense grew 
shorter;— 

At length I straggled in, depressed and late. 
To the Nag’s Head, beyond old Billingsgate. 

./. J. Oh, Anthony, how strange thy 
trials were! 

A, T. I rose up early—came away, my 
dear. 

Leaving my reckoning as a recollection 

To the full-bosom’d Landlady_Affection 

Look’d o’er the vessel’s bow, and guided me 
To this uutroubled land of liberty.— 

How long hast than dwelt here, my love ? 

J. J. To speak 

The truth, I have not sojourn’d here a week. 
We’re come to settle—(see these sticks); 
my Pa 

Found in his cup of life a little Haw ; 

Wi' came, with Ma, on cash our Cousin lent, 
Jh'oi .card to get in this Hack Si tth mi nt. 

A. T. Exquisite sympathy! My Pa and 
Ma 

Arc king and queen here!—you’ll make 
subjects! 

,/../ T.a! 

What made them king and queen ? 

A. 7V A sudden thought! 

They crown’d each other—-(crowning goes 
for nought); 
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Anil each new law prpposed (since there was 
none 

To contradict) was pass'd at once, ncm. con. 

J. J. How came you not to take me in 
your trouble ? 

A. T. My grief was weak, and could not 
carry double! 

The times were hard,— I thought your heart 
the same,— 

1 had not wherewithal to feed the flame; 
And, without lire and food, vain is Love’s 
cauldron ; 

•(And cotds, my dear, were 72 the chaldron.) 
Confus’d I felt, ’twi\t passion, truth, and 
want. 

And petting straiten'd, thus rnlurfd upor’t: 
Marriage makes two at dinner; that’s ab. ut 
As bad, where teeth are in and victuals out. 
As Harlequin, at Christmas, witii the gout! 
So, says i, I’ll live single- 

,/. Oh, enough ! 

My sentimental heart is up to simlf. 

Jiut we are here; we must adore ; we’ll 
meet— 

(If I take time or tea, I like K swict!) 
We’ll meet by stealth. 

A. T. We will. And I’d contrive 
To get friend Hatband (he is here alive) 

To give my letters to you of a night— 

But you can’t read, my love ! and I can’t 
write. 

J. J. Hatband, the Undertaker, of Meet 
Market!— 

Does he come here on commerce, or to link 
it ? 

A. T. Trader no more ; lie banish’d pall 
and urn, 

And nail and glove, and cut the whole con¬ 
cern. 

My Pa, King Tims the First, in old costume, 
lkigtih in the open air, or in one room; 
Butcheruo more, histoyal stateiskepthere—- 
.Scale yields to crown, the cleaver to the 
sceptre : 

You sec their nothingness is made secure. 
And the king’s self does hold a sinecure ! 

J.J. Soft, Tony Tims! l’a’s voice upon 
the gale 

Steals in hoarse freedom over Freedom’s dale! 
He bawls for wood. I go—we meet again; 
Partings and toothach are alike for pain. 

A. T. You go—you fly—adieu! Beware 
the men ! 

One chaste salute !—Another !—Oh ! a 
third !— 

’Tis virgin honey, ma’am, upon my word! 
Adieu! 

J. J. Adieu! 

A. T. Adieu ! AH tender hopes 
Twine round thee, Jonquil of the Jenkinsops! 

(Exit Mis* J. J.) 

A. T. Unh<'<) Thus when two tomtits sit 
upon a bough 

t hirping together, some rude dog’s bow-wow 
Frights one away ; the other picks Ins wing, 
Squats on his little tail, and trys to sing :— 
So I, my bird being bark’d away, remain. 
Left to the comfort of a tomtit strain, 

Voi. VII. 


Pluming my inc.iprcssihh■*, erelong 
I clear my bill, and twitter into song. 

In .scene If. we Ik lioltl King Tims 
the First without his coat, ami with 
his leg,d sleeves tucked imr his royal 
elbows. Queen Tims and Mr Minis¬ 
ter Hatband are at work. There is 
much majesty, we think, in the fol¬ 
lowing picture—though it is not ililli- 
cult to see that the heart of King Tims 
is alre 'y something estranged from 
his consort. 

King T. Cease we our work; our royal 
brows Lei heat. 

We will relax—we me relaxed !—we sweat! 
We’ve driven a hundred tcnpruhii . already. 

(live us - the keg, we’ll pull a little heady. 

Q. T. We’re hungry, please your Majes¬ 
ty ; and drinking 

Will never make us less so, to our thinking ! 
K. T. Coni, Mi cur right hand, Queen ; 
HathanJ draw near. 

Sjjiak, Mrs Tims; open thy mug, my dear; 
Alouths here are made to speak and not to 
cat— 

We do not stl,—betntisc we have no scat. 
Hat. Logical Tims! F think, since, please 
your crown. 

Our work is at a stand, we may sit down. 

An Undertaker loveth liberty_ 

So wheresoe’er my home or shop may he, 

At the Fleet Market, or the Trans-Atlantic, 
My heart shall ever be sedately irantte 
In Fieedc.m’s holy cause. I’ve had a call! 
Q. T. Tin n pi ay return it in the name of 
all. 

I\. T. You blunder. Moth:r Tims; his 
call is great! 

A call above all cards—to emigrate ! 

Your royal intellect is in eclipse ; 

The i Win you’ve drawn down upon your lips, 
lias made it rather foggy. 

Hat. To my mind. 

Her Majesty with grief or grog is blind ! 

Q. T. Would I were reading in the midst 
of meat. 

In our first butcher’s shop in Friday Street! 
Oft, when the fly-flap flourish’d to and fro. 
And flies leap’d startled from their own fly¬ 
blow, 

I hung o’er Werter’s page, and sad mishap, 
Suspended in the air the fleet fly-flap, 

Forgot the insects—lapsed in tragic fears,— 
And gave a loose to maggots and to tears ! 

K. T. You then lov’d Little, Mrs Tims; 
and read 

His “ hot-press’d lyrics” on told nights a- 
bed ; 

Yon read them early, and you read them 
late. 

They were so tender, touching, or elate— 

So circumstantial, yet so delicate ! 

The spirits of the paity soon begin 
to flag, so they attempt to ruLe tlnm 
ami k«vp them up by a song. 

‘I P 



3oo Baxiiina. 

GLEE. 

Ain, “ Scots whalin', S(C." 

Folks who’ve oft nt Dolly’s fed! 

Folks who’ve nibbled Batson’s bread ! 

Folks who’ve ta’en a Itnmmuin's bed ! 

Come not o’er the sea: 

Victuals here are but so, so ; 

Hollands, too, run very low ; 

Sca. ee is coffee and coco i ; 

Sojourn where you be. 

Now's the time, and now’s the hour. 

For little bread, there being no Hower; 
Liberty's a glorious dower— 

Though ragged, let’s be free ! 

YVc will walk the unlopp’d wood. 

And taste what Nature grows for food— 
Grumbling here does little good ! 

So hail, glad Liberty ! 

The royal conference is about to 
break up, when Mr and Mrs Jeukin- 
sops enter. 

IJiiet—A t a, “ Ar hud y nos.” 
Lawk-a-daisy ! Lawk-n-daisy, 

Sweet Mr Tims! 

I am mad—my wife is crazy, 

Sweet Mr Tims! 

You arc kings,—your son was stating; 

YVe will be your folks m waiting : 

What strange work is emigrating, 

Sweet .Sir Tims ! 

K. T. YVe hear a voice from England— 
bkosed sound ! 

YY r c’d rather have it than an unforg’d pound! 
Mr J. Vou are the king, friend Tuns ! 

K. T. We are !—(the same, 

As if in England we should say—1 am !) 

Mr J. YVc’vc brought all friends; all ne¬ 
cessaries too— 

One pound of tacks, and half a pound of 
ghic. 

K. T. Friends!—necessaries!—all of no 
account, 

Unless you've brought with you Sir Walter 
Jtlant. (Slaj>j>\n/j; his jiachi h.} 

Mr J. True, King ! ’tis certain, you, as 
well as I know, 

Nothing is done on earth without the ihino ! 
Mrs J. 1 have not said much, but I 
think a deal ! 

Q. T. Most l-idies do, who play their 
cards with zeal. 

K. T. YVe break the conference up—the 
hour drags on; 

Come, gentle Jenkinsops, we’ll all begone ! . 
So have I seen a flea, in blanket yellow, 
Linger in quiet, like a steady fellow ; 

And all at once, without offence or fright, 
Frisk, with his jumping comrades, out of 
sight! 

So have I seen—but you are tired-—and I 
Will put my simile aside, and try 
To bnng it to a finish, by and by I 


No Vll. CJunc 

Hatband, soliloquizes, and exit. 
Young Tims and Miss Jenkinsop 
make love—and on Jemima’s depar¬ 
ture, after a hearty kiss, the heir ap¬ 
parent thus carols to the woods of 
America. 


I've had my sport at Tothill Fields, 

I’ve sunn’d myself at Gooseberry Fair; 
And all the lark that Greenwich yields, 

Has fallen to my Easter share : 

I’ve shy’d with stick, to win a hit 
The hacky-hor of brown japan ; 

And shin, and pin, and box I’ve hit; 

And often pitch’d, and broke the man ! 

I’ve loung’d at Dog-fights—noiseless scene ! 
A half-la cd betwixt calf and calf; 

I’ve blown a gentle cloud, I ween. 

Over my gentler half-and-half! 

A Bait hath given me rich delight, 

While loud would rise the rapturous shout, 
When brute with brute began to light, 

And horn9 were in, and bowels out! 

I’ve watch’d the Bruiser’s winning art, 

To lure his friend into his arms ; 

And punch his head with all his heart, 
Commingling all the face’s charms : 

I’ve witch’d the seconds pat and nurse 
Their man ; and seen him put to bed ; 

YY'ith twenty guineas in his purse. 

And not an eye within hi, head ! 

At Rowing matches I have been. 

Where naked bodies tug for coats; 

And Bankside beauties have I seen, 

Sit drinking rum in little boats : 

And oft on Sundays, scorning land. 

With braces loosen’d from the breach ; 

I’ve pull’d a girl, with blister’d hand, 

And blecdingheart, through Chelsea Reach \ 

Long at Fate’s E O tabje, I 
Have play’d, and met at last a loss; 

Gone odd or i cm with the sky, 

And tried the sea a t pitch and loss; 

But all is over,—here I am,— 

My days go Jhc in nim for food ; 

Aud J can have no other game. 

But playing hazard in a wood ! 

Dull Innocence ! I waddle on,— 

Thy weary worshipper—and fain 
Would give thee up, to he a Don, 

And beat the watcli in Drury Lane! 

The air here feels no hats thrown up. 

Ills dog no costermonger catches ; 

Farewell to bull, and stake, and pup, 

/ nd pipes, and gin, and rowing matches ! 
Iiark ! some intruders ! (Exit hastily.) 

Here the reader is all at once taken 
aback—and the catastrophe comes on 
like a sudden squall. We are not sure 
that the close of Faustus is oue tvliit 
superior to that of King Tims. 
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[ The dusk of evening comes suddenly on, as 
on the English stage often; butJlashes of 
.soft Summer lightning give sufficient 
tight to shew King Tims with Mrs Jen- 
hinsop entering ttmlerly on one side, and 
Mr Jenkinsop and the Queen equally kind 
on the othi r. The whole of this purl is 
mysterious, and the speeches arc uttered 
aside.'] 

King T. \to Mrs J.] I left him fast 
aSleep, indeed, my dear— 

> His drows’d mug nodding o’er the unB- 
nish’d beer,— 

Ho hush thy virgin plaints and matron fear. 
Mr ,J. | to the Quern.] He thought I 
slept—I saw lum hurry quicker. 

Across the room, having first prlgg’d the 
liquor: 

He left it—and I came, my dove, to thee, 

To coo, in virtue of our liberty ! 

Mrs J. I tremble for our love !—warm 
as it is. 

Our passion, Monarch, ne’er Mould equal 
his! 

Quern T. May his old Majesty ne’er kiss 
me more: 

Ilis kiss I cannot bear—it is a bore ! 

| A Jtnsh oj lightning In trays tin parties to 
Ktih othir—I hi i loads tvilhdrau, and the 
inning moon mnki s one of hr usual ei~ 
pos'ins. Tin two uiiois //now thcmsclvts 
at the ft t of tin ii husbands.] 

K. T. What ?.—Treason in our sucking 
sLltlcment! 

The Qui nr. Wc own ourselves unfortu¬ 
nate—mu bent 

Is liberty and virtue ! 

The King. I must fight ! 

Jenks! we must feed on Honour’s slugs 
to-night. 

What can appease the fury of a King ?— 
Jen. A little t insatiable reasoning! 

We’re cuckolds !—granted : and our wives 
are jades ! 

I.ct us agree—though following the same 
trades. 

No one is by:—we’ll change pur ribs, and 
then 

Try to gel into virtue’s path again. 

Ttu King. No! my steel dirk, made 
out of an old steel. 

First search that bosom—next make this 
heart feel; 

Then for these fatal women—there*—and 
there:— 

Now four are massacred—that’s just two 
pair! 

[ The King, in fur ttu ranee of this path tic 
speech, stabs Mm si If, his friend, and the 
two spouses, in th order in which his 
speiihsifslhnn.] 

The King. We have it!—Wc are trot¬ 
ting off to hell: 

Ladies ! You’ll claim your dower—we die 
—farewell! 

Jen. That thrust you gave me, Tims has 
prov’d a nettler— 

Your stab turns out, what 1 have boon,—a 
St ttler! 


The King. My eyes get hazy-—reels the 
dancing light— 

I die—turn down the rushlightMa’am, 
good night! [Die#. 

Jen He’s gone—how very muddy some 
folks die f— 

He’s for the cold me at cart, and soaru I :— 

Get out, you cats! — you’ve used us 
d——y ! [ D'u s. 

[ The Qiuen and Mrs Jenkinsop, take hands, 
and lie down by their respective husbands, j 

DYING CHOHUS Of WIVES, 

Gentle maids—should any here 
Chance to come, and chance to hear 
Of our fates—be more severe 
To your wedded mates: 

Would they bind you to their beds. 

Break their hearts, or break their heads: 
Ciits are free upon the leads,— ' 

Must wc have harder fates P 

The man the license gets at first; 

We get our license at the worst. 

When we’re with a helpmate curst 
Marry to be free! 

And now we die—and now we’re gone— 
To the pit of Acheron ;— 

So, Molly put the kettth; on. 

Let’s have a cup of tea ! [ Th y clii. 

Enter Hatband, followed by Anthony 
Tims and Mus Jemima Jenkinsoh. 
Hat. (rfeurt. J They’re dead—a contract 
job, I smell! 

A. T. They’re dead !— 

For how much will you bury them pn 
head $ 

I burst with grief!—No coffins arc re¬ 
quired— 

Lump the whole set!—My breast with woe 
is tired 

One grave will hold the flock. My parents, 
too! 

How did they die ? Let’s have no more udo ! 
Miss J. My Fa and Ma are gone—then 
I come in 

For all their goods and chattels,—wine and 
gin ! 

A. T. I fear they were not faithful—but 
they’re gone, 

Nil nisi boiium /—Nothing’s left but bone ! 

[/s’ceinit. 

Jlatbaml \alom.] 

I will inter my friend 1 - with honest plea¬ 
sure. 

And shatch an hour at once to mourn and 
measure: 

They’re gone—a jolly four—they make i.ic 
blubber, 

A comfortable number for a rubber 1 

Is this the Settlement where Liberty 

And Virtue dwell!—\ es—thus 'us to be 
free 1 

Vice has its revel—woman ha 1 - her antic— 

Man plays his cunning—in the Trans-At¬ 
lantic ! 

Intrigue, and woe, and shame, haunt ev’ry 
place ; 

And Emigration does not mend the ca.j ! 
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The next longest poem in this vo¬ 
lume, is entitled, ** The Fields of 
Tothill, a. Fragment.” The heroine is 
Miss Bessy Ilabbersfield, (laughter of 
that celebrated character, Hi-i.Nm.it 
Billy, who met with an awkward ac¬ 
cident, a few years ago, in Iront of 
Newgate. It is one of Corcoran’s 
best poems—and had lie written no¬ 
thing else, would entitle him to the 
reputation of a man of genius. 

xxxir. 

My heroine's name is at the best call’d Bessy, 
A very laughing, rosy sort of creature: 
The more romantic name of Bose or Jessy 
Was due, beyond a doubt, to her sweet 
nature. 

Her hair is what the Cockney School Call 
tressy ; 

Anil loveliness, like oil, glosses each fea¬ 
ture 

Of her round dimpling countenance, and 
lends 1 

A quakerish look—but wanner than a 
friend's. 

XXXIII. 

While you gate slily at her eyes, you’re 
brewing 

A cup of dangerous mischief for your 
drinking; 

They look all full of sweet and maddening 
ruin. 

And do a deal of havoc with their wink¬ 
ing; 

They’re like the darkest flowrets with the 
dew in 

And if you meet them fully there’s no 
slinking 

They snare one like the serpent’s till one leek 
V cry confus’d between the bead and heels. 

XXXIV. 

Around her lips there is a smiling sweetness, 
Which much inviteth otlur lips tokissing: 

I wish I ne’er had witness’d such complete¬ 
ness 

Of face—there’s not a charm of value 
missing. 

Her words trip from her tongue with all the 
neatness 

Of morning dairy-maids, when winds are 
hissing 

In the early le .vcs. I would that I were 
wittier, 

To liken her to something that is prettier. 

XXXV. 

There is no picture in the magazines 
Sufficiently divine for such a face; 

I’ve seen fac-sitnihs of cheeks and chins. 

But none with all her warmth, or half 
her grace. 

Some of the scarcest]X)rtraitsof choice queens. 
Such as the Scottish Mary, give a tra-e ; 
Blither sjveet visage a) ways looks the cosier— 
She’* something like Miss Stevens—only 
rosier. 


No VII. O n e 

XXXVI. 

Her dress—I’ve said no word about her dress. 
And surely that deserves a stanza wholly; 
It wreathes simplicity with loveliness, 

And is a perfect alien to all folly: 

You look ftt her—you look at it nd less— 

It throws an air of pastoral melancholy. 
As Wordsworth phrasesit, serene around her, 
(I never saw an arm or bosom rounder !) 

XXXVII. 

’Tis muslin on high days and holidays, 

*Tis “ seventccn-hunder-linen’ 1 when in 
common; 

For its chaste neatness it deserves my praise. 
It lets the neck and arms be seen by no 
man. 

I like for my part these particular ways, 
Andiccomniend them much to every wo- 
JWnran; 

Witn her fine heart, and head-dress simply 
gay— 

She’s capp’d and jewell’d, watch-makers 
would say. 

XXXVIII. 

Bessy the beautiful, you needs must think, 
Was not without her feelings or her suitors: 
She was adored by those who*are the pink 
Of that wild neighbourhood—by college 
tutors. 

And sober serjeants :—privates too in drink. 
While pamper’d by those red kites their 
rccruitors. 

Would ope their minds, when, from die 
feverish drouth 

Of gin and beer, Uicy scarce could opc their 
mouth. 

XXXIX. 

The highest in the Fancy—all the game ones 
Who were not very much beneath her 
weight, 

Would take her ivory fingers in their lame 
ones. 

And woo l:tr viry ardently to mate : 

But she, although she did not love the tame 
ones, 

Was not lor men of such a desperate fate; 
She knew a smart blow, from a handsome 
giver. 

Could darken lights, and much abuse the 
livt r. 

XL. 

And eyes are things that may be bung’d, or 
blacken’d— 

And noses may lie down upon the face— 
Unless the pace of a quick list is slacken’d ; 
And jawbones will break down, to their 
disgrace; 

And oftentimes a facer from the back hand. 
Will leave of poor Humanity no trace. 

She, like a prudent woman, will reflected 
On ull these tilings, and dozens she rejected. 

XL!. 

But many of my readers may not know 
What’tis the Fancy means, so I’ll ex¬ 
plain it. 

I hope the very learned will not throw 
Slurs on my explanation, and disdain it; 
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The best of language can be but so so— 
Though Berkeley breed it, and tho’ Bar¬ 
clay train it. 

I struggle all I can—I do my best; 

The thing is difficult—but let that rest. 
XI.II. 

Fancy's a term for every blackguardism— 
A term for favourite men, and favourite 
cocks— 

A term for gentlemen who make a schism 
Without the lobby, or within the box— 

. For the best rogues of polish’d vulgarism. 
And those who deal in scientific knocks— 
For bull-dog breeders, badger—baiters—all 
Who live in gin and jail, or not at all. 
XMI1. 

Childe Bessy had a father, not forgot; 

1 fear this line is Byron's* and not mine; 
But he can spare it me, for hc*u«a 0 t 
So over honest as to need repine 
At other's thievery; from Crabbe and Scott 
Many a golden thought and metal line 
Has he purloin'd. One scarce can keep 
one’s own 

In this abominable swindling town. 

XLIV. 

Childe Bessy had a father, as I said, 

A man of science in his own strange way; 
He train’d the half and broke the thurough- 
bied. 

And fought a match in exquisite array ; 
lie kept a bear and badger, and he led 
The former through the streets to dance by 
day; 

At night by candle-light, in cellar dim. 

He chain’d the furry brute and baited him. 
XLV. 

These night-amusements were without ces¬ 
sation, 

And Bruin’s fame was bandied far and wide: 
He squeez'd his pi-stems to admiration. 
And many a beast in lvis embrace has died. 
Brutes there brought brutes of each deno¬ 
mination, 

To dip their muzzles in his dusky hide, 
To bay at him from’t wixt the legs, and cling 
By couples at him from the loosen’d string. 
XL VI. 

But this would end; and after its delight. 
Our Bessy’s father (surnamed Aberfield,) 
Allowed twodogsof equal weight and height. 
With heads like billiard-balls, to take the 
field; 

And truly very fiercely would they fight, 
Scorning, as so it would appear, to yield. 
Wagging most dext’rously theirjawsandtail. 
And clinging and caressing, tooth and nail. 
XL VII. 

I never could perceive, and my endeavour 
Has been most earnest, how it is that dogs 
\re made so eager, desperate, and clever. 
Chewing each other into senseless logs; 
They live with butchers and with brutes for 
ever. 

And so in manners they become such hogs; 
Or else they’re starv'd, which is enough to 
bother 

The best bred dogs, and make them know 
each other. • 


XLVIII. 

(Heaven bless thee, Kate!—to think of 
thee—of thine, 

Is sweeter far than poesy or fame t 
And though thug anger’d eyes all alter’d 
shine. 

To thee my loving heart is still the same. 
The same, though left deservedly to pine; 

In a parenthesis I bless thy name ! 

1 bless it early, hopelessly, and late: 

Oh! what a life is lost for ever Kate! 

XLIX. 

Yet what avails repining—have I not 
Soil’d the sweet plumage of my youtlii'ul 
life; 

Abandon’d my loose spirit to each spot 
Which promised low delights or merry 
' strife ? 

Have I not rush’d perversely to the lot 
Which with regret and loneliness is rile ? 
The gather’d apple in my hand I see. 

Then what avails to wish it on the tree ?) 

L. 

The badger there was baited; which is done 
By letting beasts of courage in, who draw 
The poor domestic creature one by one, 
From his box’d house, by tail, or skin, 
or claw; 

To many this is mighty pleasant fun. 

But I confess 1 ne’er with pleasure saw 
Such sport—not caring which should lose or 
win it, 

And shrinking at the cruelty that’s in it. 

LI. 

Such were the revelries that chased the night; 

■ Abbcrfield’s house was always well at¬ 
tended ; 

The badger and the hear gave full delight. 
Their flagrancc'and their fragrance were 
so blended. 

Each evening left, if I’m instructed light. 
Legs to be set, and jaw-bones to be 
mended; 

And money was there wager’d, as they say. 
Wheedled from simple pockets in the day. 
LIL 

The mind of Abberfield— But I must beg 
Permission to take breath. I’ve not been 
idle, 

Or wandering or diffuse,—anil now my keg 
Of spirits is near out, and miHTa sidle 
My weary Pegasus doth lilt his leg, 

Seeming to ask me just to pull the bridle. 
I really will: he must uot be distrtst, 
Master and horse alike are wanting rest. 

1 , 111 . 

So now I’ll stop at Fancy’s livery stable. 
Where Pegasus is taken in to biit, 

(Not In the manner just described): At table. 
Over my Cape Madeira, I’ll in state 
Think over nil the incidents I’m able , 
For my new Canto. It is rather late; 
To-morrow after breakfast—about ten. 

As Machcath says. I’ll take the road again. 

It cannot but have struck the reader 
as something very extraordinary, that 
devoted as Corcoran was to pugilism, 
tliere is not ft single allusion to the 
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science in all King Tims the First— 
and but one or two stanzas in which 
it is alluded to in the “ Fields of 
Tothill.” The reason of this we be¬ 
lieve to be, that Pete*#was very far 
gone when he composed these works, 
and resolutely barred his mind against 
the entrance of all ideas connected 
with a study which had brought him 
to the verge of the grave. The fol- 
ing song was written when he was 
yet in the hey-day of health and hap¬ 
piness. 

STANZAS TO KATE, 

On appearing before her after a casual 
turn up. 

“ -A black eye in a recent scuffle, 

•' For sometimes we must box without the muffle." 

Don Juan. 

All punish’d and penitent down on the 
knee, 

I bend to thee, Kate, to avert an adieu: 

Oh, let not thine eyes, love, look black upon 
me. 

Because mine arc forc'd to look black upon 
you. 

Am I worse in your eyes, for being worse in 
my own ? 

Are the women to punish, as well as the men? 

I thought you’d have brought, when you 
found me alone, 

Opodeldoc and smiles to restore me again. 

You know 1 love sparring and poesy, Kate, 
And scarcely care whether I’m hit at or 
kiss’d; 

You know that Spring* equally makes me 
elate. 

With the blow of a flower, and the blow of 
a fist. 

You know as you walk’d one damp evening 
of late, 

With your beau at your side, that a bow 
in the sky 

Arch’d its colours ethereal, and surely my 
Kate, 

This must be the rainbow I had in my eye. 

Forgive me, and never, oh, never again, 

I’ll cultivate light blue, or hi own inebriety; 

I’ll give up all chance of a fracture or sprain. 
And part, worse than all, with Pierce Egan’s 
society.' 

Fotgive me, and mufflers I’ll carefully pull 
O’er my knuckles hereafter, to make them 
well bred; 

To mollify digs in the kidney with wool. 

And temper with leather a punch of the head. 

And Kate!—if you’ll fib from your fore¬ 
head that frown. 

And spar with a lighter and prettier tone; 

I’ll look,—if the swelling should ever go 
down. 

And these eyes look again,—upon you, love, 
alone 1 


No VII. £Junc 

But it is in the following chaunt, 
in which the whole soul of the poet 
and the pugilist—of Apollo and of 
Pollux, flashes forth in insufferable 
splendour. It is equal to any thing in 
Egan, Emery, Gregsrin or Wyborgh. 

LINES TO rillLlP SAMPSON, 

the Jlruininagem Youth. 

Go back to Brummagem! go back to Brum¬ 
magem 1 

Youth of that ancient and halfpenny town ! 
Maul manufacturers ; rattle, and rummage 
’em; 

Country swell’d heads may afford you re¬ 
nown ; 

Here in Town-rings, we find Fame very 
fast go, 

The exquisite light relights are heavy to 
bruise; 

For the graceful and punishing hand of 
flelasco 

Foils, and will foil all attempts on the Jews. 

Go back to Brummagem, while you’ve a 
bead on ! 

For bread from the Fa my is light weight 
enough; 

Moulscy, whose turf is the sweetest to tie.ul 
on, 

Candidly owns you’re a good hit of v tujf 
But hot-heads and Sow hands are utterly 
useless, 

When Israelite science and caution awake ; 

So pr’ythee go home, Youth ! and pester 
the Jews less, 

And work for a cutlet , and not for a stake. » 

Turn up the rare* at a fair or a holiday, 

Make your fist free with each Brummagem 
rib; 

But never again, Lad, commit such a folly, 
pray! 

As sigh to be one of the messmates of Crib, 
Leave the P. (’. purse, for others to handle, 
Throw up no hat in a Monkey Hurst sun; 
Bid adieu, by the two-penny post, to Jack 
Randall, 

And take the outside of the coach,—one 
pound one 1 

Samson ! forget there are such men as 
Scroggins, 

And Shelton and Carter, and Bob Burns 
and Spring; 

Forget toss for sides, and forget all the 
floggings, 

\ 'hile shirts are pull’d off,—to make per¬ 
fect the ring. 

Your heart is a real one, but skill, Phil, is 
wanted; 

Without it, all useless by bravery begs: 

Be content that you’ve beat Dolly Smith, 
and been rhanuted. 

And train’d,—stripp’d—and pitted,—and 
hit off your legs ! 


There is both a Boxer and a Season of this name. 
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All ,we eliall say, cf the following 
sonnet to Kandal is) that it is worthy 
of the subject, and almost as good, 
though not quite, os one we recollect 
having read a year ago, on the same 
hero, in the Literary Gazette. That 
was truly Miltonic : 

SONNET 

ON THE N0NPA11EIL. 

" None but himself can be his jiarallel 

With marble-coloured shoulders—and keen 
eyes, 

Protected by a forehead broad and white— 
And hair cut close lost it impede the sight, 
And clenched hands, firm, and of punishing 
size— 

Steadily held, or motion’d wary-wise. 

To hit or stop—and kerchief too drawn tight 
O’er the unyielding loins, to keep from 
flight 

The inconstant wind, that all too often 
flies— 

The Nonpareil stands!—Fame, whose bright 
eyes run o’er 

With joy to see a Chicken of her own 
Dips her rich pen in elaret, and writes down 
Under the letter It, first on the score, 

“ ltundall—John—Irish Parents—age not 
known— 

“ Good with both hands, and only ten 
stone four! ”•'# 

What is life ? we do not know that 
any person has answered that ques¬ 
tion more satisfactorily than Peter 
Corcoran. For ouv own parts at least, 
we think he has got hold of a better 
notion of humau life than Samuel 
Rogers. Is there any thing in that 
elegant poet like what follows: 

And do you ask me “ what is life ?” 

And do you ask me “ what is pleasure F” 
My muse and 1 are not at strife. 

So listen, lady, to my measure 
Listen amid thy graceful leisure, 

To what is i.i F t, and what is pleasure. 

’Tis life to see the first dawn stain 
With sallow light the window pane: 

To dress—to wear a rough drab coat. 

With large pearl buttons all afloat 
Upon the waves of plush : To tie 
A kerchief of the king-cup dyo, 

(White spotted with a small bird’s eye) 
Around the neck, and from the nape 
Let fall au easy fanlike cape : 

To quit the house at morning’s prime. 

At six or so—about the time 
When watchmen, conscious of the day. 
Puff out their lanthorn’s,rushlight ray; 

Just when the silent streets are strewn 
With level shadows, and the moon 
Takes the day’s wink, and walks aside 
To nurse a nap till eventide. 

’Tis i. iff,, to reach the livery stable, 

Secure die ribbons and the day-bill , 

And mount a gig that had a spring 
Some summers back; and then take wing 


Behind (in Mr Hamlet’s tongue) 

A jade, whose “ withers arc unwrung 
Who stands erect, and yet forlorn, 

And, frOni a half pay life of corn, 

Shewing as many points each way, 

As Martial’s Bpjframmata, 

Yet who, when set a going, goes 
Like one undestined to repose. 

’Tis Life to revel down the road. 

And queer each o’er-fraught chaise’s load ; 
To rave and rattle at the gate , 

And sh-twer upon the gatherer's pate 
Damns by the dozens, and such speeches 
Af well betoken one’s slang riches : 

To take of Deady’s bright stark naked 
A glass or so—’tis life to take it! 

To see the Hurst with tents encampt on 
Lurk around Lawrence’s at Hampton; 

Join the Jlash crowd, (the horse being led 
Into the yard, and clean’d, and fed); 

Talk to Dav’ Hudson, and Cy* Davis, 
(The last a fighting rartt avis,) 

And, half in secret, scheme a plan 
For trying the hardy Gas-light Man. 

’Tis like to cross the laden ferry. 

With boon companion's wild and merry. 
And see the ring upon the Hut si 
With carts encircled—hear the burst 
At distance, of the eager crowd. 

Oh, it h life ! to see a proud 
And dauntless man step, full of hopes. 

Up to the P. C. stakes and ropes. 

Throw in his hat, and with a spring 
Get gallantly within’the ring; 

Eye the wide crowd, ■and walk awhile. 
Taking all cheerings with a smile: 

To see him strip—-his well train’d form. 
White, glowing, muscular, and wann, 

All beautiful in conscious power, 

Relaxed and quiet, till the hour ; 

His glossy and transparent frame, 

In radiant plight to strive for tame ! 

To look upon the clean shap’d limb 
In silk and flannel clothed trim ; 

' While rognd the waste the kerchief tied 
Makes the flesh glow in richer pride. 

’Tis more than life, to watch him hold 
His hand forth, tremulous yet bold. 

Over bis second’s, and to clasp 
His rival’s in a quiet grasp; 

To watch the noble attitude 
He takes—the cfowd in breathless mood : 
And then to see, with adamant start. 

The muscles set, and the great heart 
•Hurl a courageous splendid light 
Into the eye—and then—the fight !• 

Peter, though far from well when 
Captain Hoes published his account 
“ of the re-discovery of Baffin’s Bay,” 
was considerably amused with it— 
and wrote the following stanzas in 
the character of an officer on that, 
voyage. We have always been par¬ 
tial to this little poem—perhaps on 
account of having it in the author’s 
own hand-writing. His other ma¬ 
nuscript pieces, penes nos, are in the 
fist of‘Bill Gibbons, and a ram one 
it is:— 
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STANZAS, 

Written during a voyage In search of a 
North-west Passage , and addressed to a 
Northern Princess. 

On ! pretty Polar lady 1 

Doth thy bearded bosoirrneat, 

That breast so sweetly shady. 

With an unaccustomed heat ? 

Dark, oily, Polar woman 1 
Lay aside thy freezing airs. 

And take to something human, 

In the room of boors and bears. 

I’m an officer ! my jucket 
Will tell thee what 1 ain ; 

No master of a {jacket, 

My pretty Polar dame! 

But a sailor with old Jervis, 

A man of royal blue; 

Kings send me on their service. 

And their service send to you. 

Thy Husband, from his swooning 
At thy flight will soon arise ; 

And go about harpooning 
The sorrow from his cye« : 

And he’ll be no more a rubber 
Of wet sockets; but he’ll seek, 

With a wiser kind of blubber. 

To pacify his cheek. 

Thine^eyes are dark and roving, 

My pretty Tolar sun ! 

Oh, they’re very full of loving, 

And extremely full of fun. 

The mate attracts thine ogling; 

But, oh, my fair! thy fate 
Don't now be after boggling { 

But take me fur thy mate. 

The ruby tide is rushing 

To that shadowy check; and, oh, 

So heavenly is that blushing. 

It shames the ruby snow. 

All things thine eye doth snatch at 
With a kind of amorous fear; 

Ah, do not steal the hatchet; 

My pretty Polar dear i 

Give up icc-fields, where no hedges 
Are full of bloom or birds, 

Give up bear.skin>, give up sledges. 

Give up all thy barking nerds: 

Come to England, let me marry thee, 

And trees shall be thy own; 

And a neat post-chaise shall carry thee 
From Chatham up to town. 

We have how gutted this little vo¬ 
lume—as it were, cleaned it out.. But, 
notwithstanding our elegant extracts, 
every man of Fancy will buy a copy. 
There is a great deal of literature in 
and about the King at present—and, 
as the profits arising from this vo¬ 
lume, and from those which are to 
succeed it, arc* to go to a fund now’ 
collecting by Messrs Jackson, Egan, 
and others, for the support of a na¬ 
tural child of Mr Corcoran's and its 
poor forsaken mother, we will not 
suffer ourselves for one moment to 
doubt that all hands that ever wore 
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a glove will bo stretched out in fur¬ 
therance of a scheme so truly chari-' 
table. We cannot conclude this Ar¬ 
ticle with a stronger appeal to the 
tender-hearted and the affluent in 
favour of little Peter, the orphan, 
than is contained in the last point— 
and also the most beautiful—written 
by his ill-starred father. % 

STANZAS. 

•*-Ami muttered, loU I lost 1 lo.t 

Sir tV. Scott, Unit. 

'Tis vain to grieve for what is past, 

The golden hours arc gone; 

My own mad hand the die hath cast, 

And f am left alone : 

’Tis vain to grieve—I now can leave 
No other bliss—yet still I grieve ! 

The dreadful silence of this night 
Seems breathing in my ear ; 

I scarce can bear the lonely light 
That burns oppress’d and near) 

I stare at it while half reclin’d, 

And feci its thick light on my mind. 

The sweetest fate have I laid waste 
With a remorseless heart ; 

All that was beautiful and chaste. 

For me seem’d sit apart; 

But I was fashion’d to defy 
Such treasure, so set richly by. 

How could I give d|r iieh, whose eyes 
Were fill’d with quiet tears. 

Formally a day—when thoughts would rise. 
Thoughts darken'd with just fears, 

Of all my vices !—Memory sees 
Her eyes’ divine remonstrances. 

A wild and wretched choice was mine, 

A life of low delight; 

The midnight rounds of noise and wine, 

That vex the wasted night; 

The bitter jest, the wearied glee. 

The strife of dark society. 

To those who plung’d me in the throng 
Of such disastrous joys, 

Who led me by low craft along. 

And stunned my mind with noise— 

I only wish they now could look 
Upon my Life’s despoiled book. 

When Midnight finds me torn apart 
From vulgar revelry, 

The cold, still Madness of the heart 
Comes forth, and talks with me; 

Talks with ms, till the sky is grey 
With the chill light of breaking day. 

My love is lost—my studies marr’d, 

My friends disgrac'd and chang'd; 

My thoughts all scatter’d and impair'd. 

My relatives estrang’d: 

Yet can 1 not by day recall 
My ruined Spirit from its thrall. 

The bist things may be abuse <1— 
and so will every philosophic reader 
think of pugilism, as he returns to 
its place on the shelf, the Memoir 
of the Life and Writings of Peter ( air- 
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NOTICES OP THE ACTED DVAMA IN CONDON. 

No XVI. 


COVENT 

, Virginius. 

Since our last thi'c house has pro¬ 
duced a tragedy founded on the well- 
known story of Virginius and his 
. daughter ; and it has met with distin¬ 
guished success. Without intending 
to say that this success has been un¬ 
merited, we are yet not among those 
who would persuade the world that 
this tragedy deserves to be considered 
as nothing less than the commence¬ 
ment of a new and splendid eta in the 
dramatic art ; or —what is perhaps still 
higher praise—the revival of the old 
era of Elizabeth. As an acting piece 
Mr Knowles's play is an excellent one, 
—‘very skilfully embodying the story, 
and very admirably adapted to the ta¬ 
lents of the performers who are enga¬ 
ged in it. But this is the extent of 
the praise that can be fairly awarded 
to it: And the author himself—for he 
is evidently a man of perfect good 
sense—will be equity surprised and 
disgusted at the involuntary degrada¬ 
tion which certain critics are heaping 
on his work, by crying it up as not 
only the best example of tragedy in 
the presell t times, but as worthy to be 
placed beside the best even of times 
past. Mr Knowles knows better than 
this, if his injudicious friends do not. 
His work is a delightful one to see ,— 
chiefly from the dramatic taste and 
skill with which the story is brought 
out, and from the entire reliance which 
is placed on the power of the subject 
matter. If, after this, we venture to 
say that there is no poetic power dis¬ 
played, it is because we can add that 
there is none needed* The story itself 
is poetry; and what more can it be ? 
If we assert, too, that the language and 
versification are neither highly polish¬ 
ed nor dramatic, it is because we can 
add that they are—what is perhaps, 
for once in a way, better—namely, the 
simple expressions which the feelings 
and passions of the human heart would 
suggest to all of us —not to a poet— 
(for this is precisely the difference be¬ 
tween poets and other people)—but to 
all of us under the like circumstances. 
In fact, the work before us is the true 
story of Virginius, told under a dra¬ 
matic form, by a sensitive and cultiva- 
Vot.. VII. 


GARDEN. 

ted mind, addressing itself to the hearts 
and perceptions of mere human beings; 
and depending for its effects on mere 
human sympathy. 

We are delighted that a work of this 
kibd should have met with the success 
which this tragedy has—and think 
that it augurs well for the future pros¬ 
pects of our national drama;—but we 
cannot consent to join in the cry which 
its success'—not its merit—has called 
forth—and laud it to the skies for being 
what it is not, and what it need not be. 
We agree in the opinion that it de¬ 
serves all its success; but not on ac¬ 
count of its possessing either the vigour 
and simplicity of our early drama, or 
iff poetical power. It exhibits nothing 
of either the one or the other. With 
two or three slight exceptions it con¬ 
tains no poetry at all—as it respects 
the author;—and the case and simpli¬ 
city of the language and versification 
are the ease and simplicity of a slip¬ 
shod sloven who is too careless to take 
the trouble of dressing better, or too 
busied to have time to do so. This is 
the most favourable construction that 
can be put upon it. If Mr Knowles 
really intended the style to be an imi¬ 
tation, or a revival, of the simple and 
natural style of the age of Elizabeth, 
he has no notion whatever of the essen¬ 
tial qualities of that style, and no per¬ 
ception of its peculiar beauties. We 
are convinced that he did not intend 
it to be any such thing. Let those 
who think that it is such, turn to the 
dramatic scenes of Mr Barry Cornwall. 
There they will find a highly poetical 
and exquisitely finished imitation of 
the style in question—but only an 
imitation. Let them compare this with 
the loose, unformed phraseology, and 
the no-vcrsification of the tragedy be¬ 
fore us ,• and if, when they have done 
so, they cannot distinguish mere bold¬ 
ness from studied simplicity—the ef¬ 
fects of carelessness from the effects of 
care—-it is their own fault. . 

It would be an ungracious and an 
unnecessary task tp set about proving 
all that we have said as to the kind of 
simplicity which characterises the lan¬ 
guage and versification of this tragedy. 
To those who read it examples will 
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occur at every page. To satisfy those 
who merely see Virginius acted, that 
what we have said is not without foun¬ 
dation, we shall give two or three ex¬ 
tracts ; and then turn 'to the more 
pleasant part of our duty—that of 
praise and admiration. Virginius, at 
porting from Icilius, says 

" Borne owes you much, Icilius—fare you 
well— 

I shall be glad to see you at my house." 

p. 11. 

If this is not carelessness it is affec¬ 
tation—-which is worse.—‘The follow¬ 
ing is Viigiuius's lamentation over the 
body of the Blain Dentatus. 

“ Where is Dentatus? Where is the 
gallant soldier ? 

Ah, comrade! comrade! warm! yet warm! 
so lately 

Gone, when I would have given the world, 
only 

To say farewell to thee, or even get 
A parting look! 0 gallant, gallant sojdiar, 
The God of war might sure nave spate! a 
head 

Grown grey in serving him I my brave odd 
Comrade!” 

And so on. This is not only bare and 
bald, but totally feeble and common¬ 
place. The following is the manner 
in which Icilius compliments his mis¬ 
tress Virginia:— 

“ Every term of worth 
Writ down and doubled, then the whole 
summ’d up, 

Would leave with thee a rich remainder still! 
Pick from each rarer pattern of her sex, 

Her rarest charm, till thou hast every charm 
Of soul and body, that can blend in woman, 

I would out-paragon the paragon 
With thee I" 

To which Virginia replies, 

** And if thou would’st, I’d find thee for 
Thy paragon a mate—if that can be 
A mate whidt doth transcend the thing ’tis 
ta’en 

To match, would make thy paragon look 
poor. 

And I would call that so o’ennatehing mate 
Icilius.” 

Can any thing be more awkward, 
extravagant, and affected than this?— 
more distant from the truth and sim¬ 
plicity of nature ? With respect to the 
versification, for the most part, it 
seems to have become so by mere 
accident. Adjectives are separated 
from their substantives—the former 
hying placed at the end of a line, and 
the latter at die beginning of die next 
—lines are closed by conjunctions— 
and there are numerous other such 
licences. These are always inadmis¬ 


sible, because they are at variance with 
the very principles of versification it¬ 
self; and because they invariably in¬ 
jure die sense as well as the sound. 
But enough of this hyper-criticism. 
It is not at all to our taste; and we 
should not have fallen into it but for 
the reasons we have assigned above. 

We repeat that, as an acting drama, 
Virginius is a very delightful work: 
And the kind of blemishes we have 
pointed out, are of scarcely any import¬ 
ance, viewing it in that light only— 
for it is quite impossible to detect them 
during the performance. The story 
is admirably told; and all the collateral 
circumstances connected with it arc 
arranged in the most skilful manner, 
so as to bring out and heighten the 
interest excited by the principle event. 
In the first act, there is a charming 
home scene at die house of Virginius, 
where Icilius and Virginia deckle 
their mutual love, and are betrothed 
to each other by her father. This 
scene is full of beauty, because it is 
full of simplicity and nature. The 
reader must remember, that our cen¬ 
sure applied almost exclusively to the 
language and verification. Indeed, 
the charm of the piece throughout, 
(and it is no slight or common charm) 
consists in the entire confidence which 
die author places in die power of his 
Gubject, and the sympathies of his au¬ 
dience. 

The first act is merely introductory, 
and calculated to heighten the interest 
excited towards the person and cha¬ 
racter of Virginia. In the second act, 
Virginius leaves Rome to join the ar¬ 
ray ; and AppiuB, the chief Decemvir, 
for the first time sees Virginia, and 
meditates plans for getting her into 
his power. The violent and unbri¬ 
dled passion of the tyrant are well de¬ 
picted. In the dfird act, the plans of 
Appius are brought to maturity by 
means a £ his creature Claudius; and 
the victim of them is dragged before 
the tribunal, at which Appius himself 
is presiding. Considerable dramatic 
skill is shewn in the whole, manage¬ 
ment of this scene—particularly that 
part of it in which Appius is compell¬ 
ed to forego the immediate completion 
of his designs by the violent inter¬ 
ference of the people—roused by the 
appeals of Icilius and the other friends 
of Virginius. At the end of this act, 
Virginius is made acquainted with the 
danger of his beloved child, and quits 
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the camp to return to Rome. This 
last scene is written with great spirit, 
and produces a very powerful effect— 
both in itself, and in heightening the 
interest of what follows. The fourth 
act is by far the best part of the dra¬ 
ma. At the moment when his daugh¬ 
ter and friends have given him up, 
and it is time to proceed to the tribu¬ 
nal, Virginias arrives ; and a very spi- 
.rited scene ensues between them. After 
which they repair to the forum, where 
Appius is impatiently awaiting them. 
In the preceding scene to this, how¬ 
ever, there is one charming little touch 
of nature which we cannot pass over. 
In the midst of Virginius's rage at the 
recollection of his beautiful and belov¬ 
ed ch^l having been dragppd through 
the streets of Rome, as the daughter 
of a slave, he stops—gases on her in a 
quiet ecstasy of parental pride and 
fondness—and, inattentive to what 
Numitorius or even Virginia herself, 
is saying to him, exclaims 

“ I never saw you look so like your mother 
^ln all my life.” 

This is, indeed, in the very spirit 
of nature and the old dramatists; and 
the simplicity of the language is ex¬ 
actly accordant. But it is idle to 
compare such simplicity as this with 
4< I shall be glad to see you at my house.” 


“ Ah! how d’ye do ? I hope I see you 
well!” 

which is quite as simple, and quite as 
good verse. The scene at the forum, 
after the arrival of Virgiuius and his 
friends, is as admirably managed, and 
produces as powerful an effect in the 
performance as any one scene on the 
modern stage. Virginia herself hangs 
upon the shoulder of her father, like 
a drooping flower, *and utters not a 
word till towards quite the end. Vir¬ 
ginia is of course the person to wltora 
the principal attention is called; and 
nothing can be finer than the tremu¬ 
lous rage of the agonized father, which 
is perpetually on the point of bursting 
forth, yet is as often held hack by the 
suggestions of his cooler and more 
prudent friends. At length he sees 
that all is lost—that troops have been 
brought into the forum—and that 
himself and his child are in the power 
of the Decemvir. From this moment 
he never loses hold of Virginia, till 
the fatal catastrophe of die scene,— 


which, we repeat, is admirably brought 
about, and excites as full ana fixed an 
interest as if the story were entirely 
new to us, instead of being familiar 
to almost every spectator in the house; 
After the death of Virginia, her father 
rushes through the soldiers, and the 
act closes. Here, if the unities had 
been consulted, undoubtedly the play 
must have ended. That it cannot end 
here consistently with the demands of 
our feelings, is the feu It, (if a fault it 
be') of the story itself. The fifth act 
exhibits the fall of the Decemviri, and 
the award of poetical justice in Appius 
meeting his death by the hand of Vir* 
ginius, who strangles him in a fit of 
insanity. This kind of falsification of 
his story, if it is admissible at all, is 
so in a story of this kind, which is 
purely a tale of domestic life. This 
last act is written with considerable 
vigour, and it is not without poetic 
feeling. The fbllowing passage is an 
example. Viiginius, during tne wan¬ 
dering of his mind, has been seeking 
for his lost child, and asking for her 
everywhere 

“ —Will she come or not ? 

I’ll call myself!—She will not dare —O 
i when 

Did my Virginia dare /-—Virginia! 

Is it a voice, or nothing answers me ? 

I hear a sound so fine, there’s nothing lives 
’Twixt it and silence. Such a slender one 
I’ve heard when I have talk’d with her in 
fancy! 

A phantom sound 1” 

The exclamation in italics gives a 
very sweet idea of Virginia’s charac¬ 
ter ; and the latter part of the passage 
is very delicate and poetical. Tne 
whole is quite in the style of Cole¬ 
ridge. 

While we close our remarks on this 
tragedy by congratulating the author 
as well as the public qn the eminent 
success it lias met with, we cannot 
help attributing that success, in a great 
measure, to the admirable performance 
of Mr Macready in Virginius. He 
had evidently taken great pains in bis 
study of the part; and played it per¬ 
fectly con amore. It was a noble and 
complete piece of acting—without ex¬ 
ception the most so of any which this 
gentleman has attempted. It was full _ 
of high passion—deep and delicate pa- 1 
thos—intense energy, both of concep¬ 
tion and execution—and the whole 
rounded off by a finished taste and dis¬ 
crimination.—In the home scene with 
Virginia and lcilius in the first act he 
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was the unaffected and happy father, not forget Miss Foote in Virginia. As an 
in the bosom of his family.—Nothing actress she has never before appeared 
could be conceived with greater truth, to so much advantage. She had evi- 
or executed with greater force, than dently caught the spirit of the whole 
the scene at the end of the second act, performance, and was, for once ; unaf- 
where he learns the danger of his fected. She seemed content to be 
child.—But his highest and most sue- Virginia instead of Miss Foote, 
ccssful effort was reserved for the trial ... 

scene in the fourth act. Here nothing . . 

could possibly exceed the variety, the Mortality. 

vividness, and the masterly truth of the The afterpiece at this theatre called 

picture throughout: and, accordingly. The Battle of BothweU Brig professes 
nothing could be more affecting and to be founded on Old Mortality ; but 
impressive. it appropriates little of that work but 

Mr C. Kemble played the love two or three of its battles, and some 
scenes with Virginia delightfully; and of its dullness. For, “ not to speak it 
the more energetic parts—where he profanely,” that wonderful writer, 
beards Appius to his face, and appeals among the infinite variety ofhisquali- 
to the people against his decision,— ties, includes a little of that onqgome- 
and particularly where he steps in to times. Miss M. Tree sings some pretty 
prevent Claudius from touching his Scotch music in this piece; but she 
betrothed bride—were given with more does not make it very effective. She 
power than any thing we have seen docs not appear to us to have caught 
fiom this accomplished actor. Mr the true spirit of the old Scottish me- 
Tcrry’s Dentatus was also excellent, lodies. She sang those in question 
No one else could have played the blunt very well—and therefore spoiled them, 
old soldier so feelingly, and at the same She should have let them sing them* 
timesonaturally.—And,lastly,wemust selves. 


BRUEY-LANE THEATRE. 

Ir is fortunate that we have left our- of fun or point in cither the dialogue 
selves scarcely any room to speak of or the incidents. The chief mu it of 
the Virgimus at this house; because the piece lies in the songs; and its 
finding fault is very little to our taste, chief attraction in the delightful mus- 
and here wt catn find nothing else, ic to which they are set—the words 
That part of it which was not mere being tolerably good pai odics on the 
common-place was either bombast or words i which belong to the original 
nonsense. Notwithstanding Mr Kean music. These are sung with a charm- 
did what he could to buoy it up, it fell ing carelessness by Mr Vei tris, who 
flat on the first night. It was tried plays the amorous Don.—The piece is 
for a night or two longer; but has written by Mr Moncrief; and has 
since been withdrawn entirely. been performed at one of the minor 

Giovanni in London has been more theatres.—This is the brst thing Mr 
successful; and it deserved to be so. Ellibton can do,—to perform wh.it he 
It is called a “ comic extravaganzaknows by experience the public like— 
but it is a good deal more extravagant for lie seems to have no notion, before 
than comic. In feet there is very little hand, of what is fit for them. 


ENGLISH Ol'ERA HOUSE, STRAND. 

We cannot better close our notices of the mental and physical qualities of 
actors and acting for this season than almost all actors and acting. We al- 
by directing the attention of our read- lude, of course,' to Mr Matthews. It 
etfs—our Scottish readers in particular, is the fashion for those who pretend to 
fcfr he will probably now be among admire the art of acting, at the same 
them—to the performance of a person time to depreciate the art of imitation, 
who combines in himself, in a roost —as if it did not require the very 
extraordinary and unrivalled degree, same powers, both intellectual and bo- 
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(lily, and the veiy same discipline of 
those powers, to succeed in the one as 
in the other;—and as if, therefore, 
the very best imitator in the world 
were not necessarily the very best ac¬ 
tor in the world—in short, as if they 
were not one and- the same thing. We 
have little scruple in following this 
general proposition—for we put it as 
such—wherever it may lead; and in 
asserting that Mr Matthews is the very 
best actor on the English stage at this 
day. We shall of course not be sus¬ 
pected of meaning to say that he ever 
can reach, or that he ever could have 
reached, the lofty tragedy of Kean, or 
the pure nature of Dowton, or the in¬ 
effable furce of piston. But we do say 
that he can embody an infinitely great¬ 
er variety of characters than either of 
those actors can; and, consequently, 
that his physical powers must be more 
plastic than theirs, and more under 
the command of his will, and his-in- 
t» llectual resources more various, and 
more immediately available to him. 
Besides, in these actors it is always the 
tragedy of Kean, the nature of Dow¬ 
ton, the farce of Liston ;—but in some 
of Mr Matthews’s performances it 
would be actually impossible to detect 
him, unless one knew beforehand that 
it was him—for it is the thing itself. 
This is true, without any exaggeration, 
of the old Scotch woman in particular, 
in his last year’s entertainment of a 
Trip to Paris; and also of many other 
parts of his performance this year. It 
is idle and invidious to attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish this kind of acting from any 
other, by calling it viimickry. Who 
thinks of calling Wilkie’s pictures 
mimickry ?—And what are they but 
just representations of individual char¬ 
acter and habit, under peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances? And what does it re¬ 
quire to produce them but plastic bo¬ 
dily powers working under the direc¬ 
tion of a mind possessed of a fine ta¬ 
lent for general observation, and an 
exquisite tact for discriminating be¬ 
tween that which is common and es- 
btnual to a class, and that which is 
peculiar to a particular and individual 
of that class. And these are precise¬ 
ly the qualities which Mr Matthews 


possesses in common with all other 
successful actors—only, as it appears 
to us, in a still more striking and ex¬ 
traordinary degree. 

We are confirmed in this opinion by 
what we have heard related of Mr 
Matthews by those who are acquaint¬ 
ed with him in private life. There, 
when he chooses to exhibit his peculiar 
powers at all, the effect of them is still 
more striking. In public he is neces¬ 
sarily compelled to confine himself to 
that which is “ set down for him.” 
But in private, when he throws him¬ 
self into the manner and habit of ano¬ 
ther person, he at the same time abso¬ 
lutely throws himself into their mind 
and character. He feels and thinks 
and says, as well as acts, as they would 
inevitably do under the same circum¬ 
stances : not as he recollects that they 
have done, but as he knows, as it were 
intuitively, that they would do .—If we 
had not been told this we should have 
guessed it from what we have seen of 
his performances in public—for they 
have always struck us as a very extra¬ 
ordinary instance of the plasticity of 
the human mind and frame; and we 
have paid particular attention to them 
accordingly. In fact, to those who 
have looked as closely into Mr Mat¬ 
thews's performances as we have done 
we need not scruple to say that his 
powers in this respect amount to no¬ 
thing less than genius : and we may 
add that this can be said of no other 
actor on the English stage, with the 
splendid exception of Mr Kean. 

We shall not deprive our Edinburgh 
friends of the freshness of Mr Mat¬ 
thews’s performances of this year by 
giving any detailed account of them. It 
is sufficient to say that they are so writ¬ 
ten and arranged as to call forth and 
shew to the best advantage the pecu¬ 
liar powers of which we have spoken 
above. They will probably be more 
than usually attractive to country au¬ 
ditors, from the scene of them being 
in Loudon ; with the exception of one 
of the parts—which consists of an 
interlude or one act piece, all the cha¬ 
racters of which are performed by Mr 
Matthews. 
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ANSTEr’s rOEMS.* 

Mr Anster is, in our opinion, a gradually form for himself a style of 
young poet of good performance and his own out of those other pure and 
great promise. He possesses very un- noble styles which he has shewn hira- 
common powers of fancy and imagi- self so early capable of distinguishing, 
nation; and his sensibilities are all of admiring, and imitating, in a spirit at 
a deep, delicate, and manly nature, once lofty and submissive. 

Above all things, he is free from affec- Mr Anster is an Irishman ; and we 
tation and self-conceit; and, while he confess that it has given os the great- . 
is pouring forth fresh and genuine est pleasure to see an Irishman writing 
poetry, does not, like too many bard- the pure and classical language of Eng- 
lings of the day, keep his eyes rivetted land, without abating one jot of the 
with delight on his own perfections as warmth, and vivacity, and imagination, 
a poet. lie surrenders himself up to for which his own countrymen are so 
his impulses, conscious of their purity justly celebrated. Mr Charles Phillips 
and power—employs the free and flow- is, we dare say, a more splendid name 
ing phraseology natural to his youth- in Dublin than Mr John Anster, 
ful and enthusiastic emotions—on no and we, too, cannot help admiring his 
occasion seeks to prolong his flight speeches more than we ought to do; 
when his wings are wearied—and, in but let any man of ordinary taste look 
short, exhibits a very interesting and foramamentintohisverses,aiulhcwill 
delightful picture of an intelligent, not fail to be shocked arid dispirited by 
amiable, and original mind, indulging the miserable dearth of ideas, and the 
itself in all sorts of reveries and rnap- still moremiserableabundanceof words, 
sodies, in obedience to the inspiration Our worthy friends across the channel 
of a truly poetical genius. seem seriously to believe all that un- 

Now, we humbly think, that this happy bustle to be poetry, and even 
is just what ought to be the first po~ proudly set down whatever they ean- 
etry of a young mind. Air Anster is not help feeling to be something odd, 
fearless without being presumptuous, as peculiar to Mr Phillips and them- 
and impassioned without being egotis- selves as natives of the Emerald Isle, 
tical. He does not narrow and con- There is nothing of this flutter and 
fine his feelings or his perceptions Acridity in the poems of Air Anster, 
within the pale of some imaginary ex- who writes as simply and purely as if 
celleuce, and thus become an exclusive he had lived all his life in England, 
manuerist during that very period of and been educated at on English uni- 
life when the whole soul ought to be versity. And we cannot but be of 
open to all sorts of impressions from opinion, that this exquisite delicacy of 
whatever quarter proceeding ; but, on tact, in a young poet, exposed by his 
the contrary, he gives loose to his feel- birth and nurture to such strong and 
ings and his words without any very trying temptations to bombast and ex- 
nice care or attention to peculiar mo- travagance, does of itself, independ- 
dcls, but in a tone of language inspired ently altogether of his manifest and 
and coloured by an evidently sincere indisputable genius, augur well of his 
and delighted admiration of many dif- future poetical renown, 
ferent schools of poets and poetry. A few extracts from this very pleas- 
Some critics might find fault with his ing volume will, we have no doubt, 
compositions on this very ground, satisfy our readers, that our opinion 
namely, that there is nothing retype- of Air Anster’s genius is not an exag- 
culiar either in their thoughts, feelings, gerated one> and that it is within his 
or expression. To us this freedom from ’’ower, by study and perseverance, to 
mannerism seems one of the most gain a very enviable reputation among 
hopeful things about this hopeful our living poets, 
young poet, for it proves that he has The longest poem in the collection 
an enlarged and unaffected mind; and' is entitled, “ The Times,” a reverie, 
there can be no doubt, that as ho It is precisely what it is called ; and 
grows older, and writes more, he will the poet's mind wanders along from 

• Poem*. With some Translations from the German ; by John Anster, Esq. William 
Blackwood, .Edinburgh; T. Cadell and W. Davies, London; and H. MUliken, Dublin. 
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one object to another, according to 
those dim and shadowy associations 
which link together onr thoughts du¬ 
ring a waking dream. It requires to 
be read, too, during a mood of mind 
congenial with that in which it has 
evidently been composed ; if not, it 
will often seem languid and diffuse, 
and indeed it is somewhat too lax in 
its structure. It is, however, fhll of 
.poetry, and there is a harmonious and 
even majestic flow in the versification, 
which reminds one of Akenside, and 
which is far beyond the reach of any 
writer who is not by nature gifted 
with very considerable poetical genius. 
This reverie seems to have been writ¬ 
ten soon after the battle of Waterloo; 
and the dreamer indulges in thoughts, 
and feelings, and fancies, and fore¬ 
bodings, and anticipations, respecting 
the destinies of Europe and of man. 
It is not possible to give an analysis 
of a dream, and we therefore shall 
present our readers rather with a few 
fragments. Mr Anster describes very 
beautifully the abode in which he 
dreamt the hours away in the compo¬ 
sition of his poem. 

Hound my broad window's arch 
The ivy’s wreaths are wound, and through 
the frame 

A few short shoots have found unbidden way; 
The woodbine’s pillar’d blossom in the breeze 
Moves slowly, and upon the moonlight ground 
The shadow casts an ever-varying stain;— 
The sound of waters, too, is here,—that 
stream, 

Whose banks I love to call the poet's haunt, 
Soothes with its ceaseless murmur,—opposite 
My window is a poplar, all whose leaves 
Flutter most musicalthe moonshine there 
Plays strange vagaries,—now a flood of light 
Spreads like a sheetof snow along the plain,— 
Now all is darkness, save that through the 
boughs 

On the green circle, like a summer shower 
Slow falling from unagitated leaves. 

Some glancing drops of light are chequering 
still; 

Now is the ivv colour’d with the beams,— 
Now on my floor they lie in quietness,— 
Now float with mazy flow most restlessly, 
(At rest, or quivering, still how beautify f) 
Like Fancy sporting with the poet’s soul! 

We intended to have quoted a very 
fine description of a great field of bat¬ 
tle, and some deep and searching fines 
on the character of Napoleon, but the 
following passage can be enjoyed by it¬ 
self, and is, we think, a very beautiful 
specimen of that pure, enthusiastic, 
and lofty spirit widen characterizes the 
poetry of Air Anster. 
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But joy to Man 1 progressive centuries 
Have erred, and Wisdom now at length ap¬ 
pears ; 

And, lo ! the Goddess! not with brow 
austere. 

Features, that tell of silent toil, and locks 
Laurel I’d, as erst in the Athenian schools 
Nor yet with garment symbol’d o’er with 
stars. 

And signs, and talismans, as in the halls 
Of parent Egypt; not with pensive eye. 
And dim, as though ’twcrc wearied from its 
watch 

Through the long night, what time, to shep¬ 
herd-tribes 

Of fair Chaldoa, she had imag’d forth 
The host of Heav'n, and mapp'd their 
mazy march. 

While the bright dew on her tiara’d brow 
And the cold moonlight on her pallid face. 
And the loose wandering of her heavy hair, 
(As the breeze lifted the restraining bands,) 
And the slow motion of the graceml stole. 
When with her jewell’d wand she trac’d the 
line 

Of milky light—all gave a sober air 
Of mild solemn!ty— S/ur comes not now, 

I .ike that toll matron, on whose sunny cheek 
The smile of pleasure shone, when over earth 
Sbs yok’d h«r cloudy chariot to the breeze, 
And scatter’d blessings with a bounteous 
hand, 

While young Triptolcmus, with flushing face 
And animate eye, reveal'd his love. 

And sporting with die brown lock’s floating 
length, 

Wreath’d her dark temples with the curling 
shoots, 

And green leaves of the vine! Hath Wis¬ 
dom rob'd 

Her form with mystery, as when Athens 
bow’d. 

At old Eleusis’ venerable shrine. 

The suppliant knee, while cymbal dash'd, 
and song 

Re-echoed, and, with pomp of sacrifice, 

Tlie victims bled to ]iale Persephone, 

’TiU all was perfected—then came a pause. 
And stop of sound most sudden, and the step 
Of votams falling on the earth so soft, 

That not an echo caught the still small 
sound, 

As sad they enter’d the interior vault; 

And not a stir was heard among the crowd. 
Till from the fane, with sadness in their 
lookB, * 

The venerable sages issued forth, 

Burthen’d with thoughts they never may 
reveal; 

But now Philosophy hath thrown aside 
These oM austerities ; with smiling lip. 

And features painted for the last night’s 
danoe. 

She reds into the chair ; around her seat 
Attends a motley throng, and first Old Age, 
With solemn countenance, disturb'd at times. 
When hoarse hard coughs convulse the pal. 
sied frame, 
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Mark ! with witat rapture he unlearns his 
creed! 

The stammering tongue of Boyhood next is 
taught 

To mutter aver some unmeaning words, 

“ Motion" and “ Matter, v “ Liberty" and 
“ Chance.” 

Youth lingers here to learn the silly cant, 
And soon with fevered soul, and blood on 
tire, 

Will rush more madly to the wild debauch. 
The maiden must not blush to hear the 
name 

Of maiden held in mockery, to hear 
All the kind charities of life profan’d. 

And lessons taught at which our ancestors 
Are shuddering in their startled sepul¬ 
chres ;— 

And these are they—these, who such doc¬ 
trines preach, 

These are the men, whom France hath dei¬ 
fied ! 

Heavens t I would rather bow before tbe 
stone, 

Would lead my children to die mountain’s 
brow, 

And teach them all the old observances. 
That ever frantic fanatic hath dream’d ; 
Would rear an obelisk, on whose high top. 
Shivering in cold, and cheerless penitence, 

I might at lengdi demand die martyr’s 
crown, 

Than hear such sickening immorality. 

And diemes, diat force on the abhorrent soul 
Harsh feelings, that refuse to harmonize 
With such tranquillity as Wisdom loves! 

The close of the poem is perhaps a 
little inflated—but it is lyrical and 
hymnlike—and will, we think, justify 
all that we have said—ami more too— 
of the genius of Mr Anster. 

Along the silent walks of studious men 
That fiend hath past—no more the winding 
wave 

Recalls to memory those enchanting times. 
When, on Diana’s cheek the breeze of dawn 
Breath'd rosy colouring, as with buskin’d 
foot 

The graceful huntress past through pearly 
dew, 

And, in die groves of Delos, rous'd the lark 
To greet her brother’s beam no more die 
bard 

Pours songs to Venus, and deludes his heart 
With the fon<t fiction!—Gods, whom Greece 
ador’d. 

Farewell l farewell the everlasting page 
Of Homer! Dreams of Sophocles, farewell t 
Wise men proscribe your influence, yet be 
sure 

That not in vain that influence hath been 
breath’d ; 

Renounce more soon, my Mend, the lucid 
v page 

Of old Eudoxus, fling away the book 
Where Newton’s spirit lives—renounce more 
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The search of nature through her hidden 
walks 

Than die bard’s spiritual breathings;—they 
will yield 

A calm sweet temper, that delights to please, 
And can enjoy the pleasure it imparts! 
—But if diy secret bosom hath rejoic’d 
At its own grand conceptions, if the flow 
Of music, heard at twilight-time, hath wak’d 
Feelings, not much unlike its varying tones,* 
To thee I need not tell, what added strengdi 
Will nerve the plume, that seeks with elder 
bards 

Olympus high, and bathes in Castaly; 

—Oh ! for such wisdom would’st thou not 
renounce 

The sophist’s jarring sounds, and view in 
scorn 

The dreams that France hath call'd philo¬ 
sophy ? 

Would’st thou not gaze in wonder and con¬ 
tempt. 

Like the Peruvian, when, in Cusco’s fane, 
The white-rob’d priest flung down the offer¬ 
ings 

Of flowers and fruitage, and, with bitter 
voice. 

Call’d on the savage man to bend his knee 
To sculptur’d stone, and in prostration fall 
Before the graven work ot human hands. 
While through the open roof the mid-day sun 
Shone visible a God, and with die blaze 
Of brightness mock’d the taper’s sickening 
ray 1 

Spirit of Heaven, undying Poetry, 
Effluence divine t for by too high a name 
I cannfit call thee—ere the ocean roll’d 
Round Earth, ere yet the dewy light serene 
Stream’d from the silent fountains of die 
East, 

To fill tile urns of morning, thou didst 
breathe. 

And, musing near the secret scat of God, 
Wert thron’d o’er Angels ! thou alone 
could’st look , 

On the eternal glory; till thy voice 
Was heard amid the halls of heaven, no 
breath 

Disturb’d the awful silence I Cherubim 
Gaz’d on thy winning looks, and hung in 
trance 

Of wonder, when thy lonely warblingv came. 
Sweet as all instruments, that after-art 
Of angel or of man hath fashioned forth. 
—Spirit of heaven, didst diou not company 
The great Creator ?—thou didst see the sun 
Rise like a giant from the chambering 
wave, 

AqiI, when he sank behind the new-form’d 
hills. 

Shrined in a purple cloud, wert thou not 
there. 

Smiling in gladness from some, sliadowy 
knoll 

Of larch, or graceful cedar, and at times 
Viewing the stream that wound below in 
light. 

And skew’d upon its breast die imag’d 
heaven, 
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And all those shades, which men in after¬ 
days 

Liken to trees, and barks, and battlements, 
And all seem'd good to thee;—wert thou 
not near, 

When first the starting sod awoke to life, 
And Man arose in grandeur ?—Thou didst 
weep 

His fall from Eden, and in saddest hour 
Thou wert not absent :—from the peopled 
ark 

,Thy voice arose, the tribes of air and earth 
Forgot their fears of the increasing wave, 
When from thy throne, within the human 
heart, 

Breath’d slow the evening-psalm, ere yet 
the Dove 

Roam’d o’er the watery waste with weary 
wing! 

Spirit of Heaven, thy first best song on earth 
Was Gratitude 1 thy first best gift to man 
The Charities;—Love, in whose full eye 
gleams 

The April-teai—all dear Domestic Joys, - 
That sweetly smile in the secluded bowers 
Of Innocence; thy presence hath illum’d 
The temple; with the prophets thou hast 
walk’d, 

Inspiring !—oh ! how seldom hast thou 
found tf 

A worthy residence ! the world receives 
Thy holiest emanations with cold heart; 
The bosom, where, as in a sanctuary, 

Thy altar shines, with its own grossness dims 
The blaze, or, faint with die “ excess of 
light,” 

Thy votary sinks, and in a long repose 
Would rest the wearied sold : how many a 
one 

Insults thy presence, forcing thee to join 
The haunts of riot and of revelry, 

Yet, when the voice of Eloquence is dumb, 
When Virtue shrinks from the appalling 
task 

To rouse a sinking people to the sense 
Of shame, then, Spint deeply dost thou move 
The soul! oh, breathe, as with thy Milton's 
voice, 

And testify against these evil times : 

Oh, paint to nations, sunk in sloth and sleep, 
The virtues of their fathers—let thy song 
Come like the language of a better world. 
Like fancied tones, that sooth die musing 
bard 

When passions slumber, and serenity 
Breathes softly, as the gale on summer’s 
eve: 

Fling images of love, as fair as those 
That, from the bosom of the deep, allure 
The manner, presenting to his eye 
The hills his little feet were taught to climb. 
The valley where he lived, the pillar’d smoke 
That shines, in the evening sun, from the low 
roof 

Where dwell his children and deserted wife! 

The next poem in the vojiunc is an 
Elegy on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, which gained the prize, we 
Vol. VII. 


believe, at Trinity College, Dublin— 
and most deservedly—for it is a very 
elegant, eloquent, and pathetic com¬ 
position. There are minds to whom 
that death is now like an almost for¬ 
gotten dream ; but to all such, poetry 
can convey but small and short delight, 
and human life itself no enviable hap¬ 
piness, no misery to he bewailed.— 
One qu >tation from this dirge will 
suffice to shew that Mr Anster strikes, 
with a powerful hand, the strings of 
sorrow. 

Oh there is grief on earth !—o’er Wind- 
sou’s halls 

The wan moon sheds her melancholy beams; 
But surely in her calm and lovely fight 
There is a tenderness that sorrow loves; 
And he who gazes on her placid orb 
May half forget his griefs ! those solemn 
bells 

Still with their regular and measured peals 
Chime heavily 1—1 hear a distant hum, 

J .ike the long murmur of the evening waves 
Breaking upon the melancholy shore. 

And see !—-the pomp and pageantry of 
Death 1 

Banners are waving in the midnight wind; 
And heavy plumes are nodding mournfully; 
Down Gothic aides they move ; the chapel 
streams 

With a strong glare of thick unnatural light; 
And sad it is to gaze along those aisles, 

And see the scutcheons held in trembling 
hands, 

Tdling, even now, of earthly vanities!— 
And bad it is to see the dreary pall. 

And that dull am, and think upon the 
heart 

Reposing there for ever I—by the glow 
Of waving torches you may see the cheeks 
Of beauty pale, and stained with streaming 
tears; 

And in the eye of man that faultering light, 
Which speaks the pang within, when tears 
are checked 

By strongJmt painful effort! not a voice 
Disturbs Qie solemn silence of the pile: 

One feeling holds all bosoms—youth and 
age!— 

Youth—in whose heart hope gazed exult- 
ingly 

Upon the future, with a prophet's eye ; 
Age-&sick of earth,—whose blood had ceas¬ 
ed to throb 

At man’s delights, or man’s calamities; 

The same strong feeling holds all bosoms 
here! 

But there is one—whom every eye re¬ 
gards, 

Whose eye is fastened on that lonely bier; 
He sees it not!—but Leopold, to think 
Upon the images, that swim through tears 
Before thy troubled eye!—whate’er they 
are, 

Still sacred be that noble spirit’s grief! 

2 II 
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For pangs are written on that furrowed 
brow j 

And that wan cheek,—that dim and fixed 
tyo 

Speak agonies man shudders to conceive! 

But hark 1—a faint and feeble voice is 
heard i 

The broken voice of age!—the herald tells 
Her name who lies beneath, her princely 
birth I 

But what is grandeur ? in an hour like this. 
All feel its nothingness !—a deeper voice 
Gives utterance to those calm and solemn 
words. 

That tell us of the Dead,—who sleep in 
peace! 

Huah 1 —for it is the pillared organ’s peel, 
That sends into the soul its streams of 
sound. 

It’s deep unearthly music!—what is Man 
That we should grieve for him t and what 
is Earth, 

That we should mourn for its calamities P 
How like an angel’s voice the deep sounds 
roll. 

And waken thoughts, that are not of the 
earth. 

Hush! for the sinking murmurs roll away; 
But, ere the spell ham died upon the ear. 
You hear the human voice in mournful wail; 
And now again the long rich melody 
Fills the wide pile j—and, when its notes 
are hushed. 

The heart throbs audibly, and holy tears. 
That speak of heaven, are rushing to the 
eye! 

The last sad rites are paid; and—earth to 
earth— 

The Beautiful, the Noble is consigned! 
Chahlottje of England! thou art laid hi 
peace!— 

Short was thy sojourn hen, and, like die- 
smile 

Of heaven approving thy most blameless life. 
The glow of happiness was shed o’er thee! 

Peace dwelleth in the silence of die grave; 
And the bright stars, that smile like souls 
at rest, 

Ob, speak they not of peace ? but there Is 
grief 

On earth; and they, who, from those misty 
aisles 

Four, like a wave, into the moonlight air, 
Gaze fbr a moment on the holy Stars, 

And the moon moving through the dear 
blue sky. 

And think with-liars that all but earth is 
bkstl 

Zamri, a fragment of an Eastern 
Tale, seems to have been inspired by 
the poetry of Lord Byron—and in it, 
are very powerfully described all the 
feelings that feunttUu&th the heart of 


a father, pursuing over earth and sea 
the murderer of his son. But we can¬ 
not afford any quotations from it. 
The rest of the volume is made up of 
miscellaneous Poems—and translations 
from the German. The latter are ex¬ 
ecuted with surprising fidelity and 
animation, and many of the form¬ 
er are exceedingly beautiful. The two 
following Sonnets, we quote as breath¬ 
ing much of that melancholy which, 
seems inseparable from the youth of 
all poets; and with them, we take 
leave of Mr Anster, in the hope of 
meeting him ere long on a wider and 
a bolder flight. 

SONNET. 

And must I perish thus ?—a nameless tomb 
Where few shall weep i—some days of 
writhing pain. 

Ere yet I sink:—some hopes that still re. 
main, 

Though Reason mock at themis this my 
doom P— 

Oft have I sate In silence—then the mind 
Was busy, and its images serene 
Seemed some dim outlines of the ftiture, seen , 
Jn the deep distance, shadowy, undefined: 
Then did I weep in very weariness 
Of Earth, and wished, how longingly! to 
leave 

This cheerless world, and, having ceased to 
grieve, 

For ever dwell in realms of blessedness I 
Heaven hears the prayer, and hastes the 
boon to give. 

The wasting victim sighs and prays—to 
live! 

sonnet. 

If 1 might choose, where my tired limbs 
shall lie 

When my task here is done, the Oak’s green 
crest 

Shall rise above my grave—a little mound 
Raised in some cheerful village-cemetery— 
And 1 could wish, that, with unceasing 
sound, 

A lonely mountain rill was murmuring by— 
In music—through the long soft twilight 
hours t 

And let the hand of her, whom I love best. 
Plant round the bright green grave thou 
fragrant flowers, 

In whoro deep bells the wild-bee loves to 
rest— 

Anri should the Robin, from some neigh¬ 
bouring tree, 

Potur that dear song of horV—oh, softly 
tread, r 

For sure, if aught of Earth can, sooth the 
Dead, 

He still must love that pensive melody I 
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June 2d.—Don Juan, %c .—I HAVt just 
seen my friend Mr B——, who is fresh 
from London. He has seen the two 
* new cantos of Don Juan, which he 
says have been sent back to Lord By¬ 
ron, to be softened into something 
like a publishable shape. They con¬ 
tain, inter alia, he mentions an attack 
on Blackwood’s Magazine, whereof I 
wish my good friend Ebony much 
gladness, fos such abuse will, 

*' I verily believe promote his sale.** 
which is of course his Alphaand Omega. 
I should be curious, however, to see 
what it is that Lord Byron thinks 
himself entitled to take offence with 
in the Magazine. He has always been 
raised in it, it appears to me, above 
is merits ; and as to the attacks on 
his Beppo and Don Juan, surely he 
has too much sense to care for such 
trifles as these. This age seems cer¬ 
tainly well entitled on the whole, to 
the name Coleridge somewhere gives 
it—" the age of thin-skinsbut I 
never had suspected Lord Byron of 
being so much tinged with the epi¬ 
demic failing. His lordship had bet¬ 
ter take care, however, for give and 
take is a fair motto now-a-dAys ; and 
much as he haa been abused on all 
hands in the general, how easy a thing 
would it be, to attack him in a thou¬ 
sand indefensible points, to which, 
whether from the stupidity or y from 
the good nature of the world, not a 
single finger has yet been pointed. I 
hope, for my part, to see somo pre¬ 
cious fun, if he really give the signal 
for the commencement of a war in 
that quarter. We shall see what can 
be done. I am glad, at all events, to 
hear, that his lordship has rather been 
changing some of his political opi¬ 
nions; Par excellence I rqjoice to 
hear, that he has been abusing his 
old Jackail Hobhouse, for his eon- 
unctioJTwith the radicals. I scarce- 
y can |hink the newspaper version 
df Lorn Byron’s song against Cam 
Hobhouse is a correct one, it is so v$ry 
unequal—but the idea seems to be 
good, and so are some of the rhymes 
hohbyo, lobbyo, mohbio, my Am Hob- 


Byo ! ! This must gall the new member 
for Westminster grievously. 

The prophecy of Dante will, I have 
no doubt, be a fine thing—but I cer¬ 
tainly am much more anxious for 
Cantos III. and IV. Frere had all 
the merit of inventing or reinventing 
that style, but his pure fun and pure 
wit would not do when Lord Byron 
brought personal, political, and critical 
satire Into the field Yet the Beasts 
have not had fair play—and I shall 
never be weary of reading the two first 
Whistlccrafts. 

June 3d.—MiichcWs Aristophanes, 
London, Murray.—I took it for grant¬ 
ed, '(before I had read it) that this 
new volume of translations from Aris¬ 
tophanes, although bearing the name 
pf the Rev. T. Mitchell, late of 
Sydney-Sussex college, Cambridge, 
was in reality the first fruits of Mr 
Frere’s long devotion to that prince 
of wits and of poets. But Mr Mitchell 
is no nomc-de-guerre. These admira¬ 
ble articles on ancient Athenian life 
and manners, in the last two Quar¬ 
terly Reviews, form part of the pre¬ 
fect—and I see the same pen at work 
again in the Number of me Review 
mat has just come to band. Is it wise 
ip the author to allow the novelty of hia 
ideas to be taken off before his work 
comes out ? I think not—and yet how 
many thousands haye by this time*ad- 
mired his genius in the Qnarterly, 
that, had he followed the other plan, 
might never have heard of him till 
the day of Judgment. I think they 
are the best articles that have appear¬ 
ed in the Quarterly Review for a very 
long while. I never saw any man 
* wield the whole armoury of erudition 
with so little appearance either of 
being ^Hilled at loaded. Mr Mitchell 
is really a graceful scholar, and I 
hope he may enjoy health' and 
strength to give us many publications 
equally interesting with that he has 
just published. If I were to be so 
hold as to give an opinion on tne 
subject, I should say, however, that 
he has judged very ill in putting forth 
the Acharnians and the Knights at so 
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early a stage of his progress. Of all 
the plays of Aristophanes, they are 
perhaps, next to the Birds, the two 
most difficult to he understood by an 
unclassical reader—nay, undassieal is 
not the word,—it should be the 
uiiaristophunic reader—for it would 
be going too far to expect every fair 
scholar to be read in Ai istoplianes— 
and yet without having tho original on 
one’s fingers’ end, nothing is more 
certain than that it is absolutely im¬ 
possible you should follow theso tran¬ 
slations with any great interest or plea¬ 
sure. Now, had he begun with the more 
general satire of the Cloudy, the Frogs, 
but most of all the Flutus —his wit 
would certainly have been much more 
generally intelligible. As for the style 
of the translation, that must now be 
sufficiently familiar to every one, from 
the specimens that have appeared from 
time to time in the Quarterly Review. 
After all, however, it is not to be de¬ 
nied, that the specimens I have seen 
of Mr Frerc’s translations from Aris¬ 
tophanes, appear to be infinitely su¬ 
perior to Mr Mitchell’s. Look to the 
passage from the Frogs, printed a year 
ago in Blackwood’s Magazine, and you 
will agree with me. By the way, nas 
not Mr Mitchell gone a little too fer in 
taking hold of Mr Frerc’s own inven¬ 
tion—I mean the style—the totally 
new style of versification he invented 
for the purpose of introducing Aristo¬ 
phanes to the English Reader ? I 
think he has—but probably this would 
appear of small importance, could Mr 
Frere be prevailed on to assert his 
rights by publishing a volume of his 
own. 

June ilh .—The old King’s birth¬ 
day—this will long be a sort of holi¬ 
day with the people of Britain—with 
me it certainly will be so long as I 
live. 

June 6th .—I have lately been much 
delighted with a Sunday paper started 
some months ago—the Guarihan. 
It is by far the cleverest production of 
the weekly press4hat I am acquainted 
with in any part of the island—and if 
it be not encouraged by all lovers of 
their country, and natrons of her ge¬ 
nius, the more is tne shame and the 
pity. I know not who the authors of 
the principal paragraphs may be—nay, 
I can make no guess at them—and 
yet the style is no common one. 
This, after all, is the true way in 
which the demons of whiggery and 


radicality (they are now ncaf of kin) 
ought to be taken by the horns. There 
is a kind of tearless resolution in the 
way wherein this Journal cuts up 
the rag-tag and bobtail of the fac¬ 
tion—the Alderman Wood—Alderman 
Waitlnnun—Hunt—Cobbet, &c., that 
I have never seen equalled since the 
days of Swift; and the account of the 
seven days —or supposed history of 
the Cato Street conspiracy, had it been 
successful, may, I think, be ranked with 
the best political jeux-d'esprit our li- 
, teraturc has produced. It will be long, 
very long, ere the whigs will forget 
or forgive their treatment in that ad¬ 
mirable squib; and yet, who can 
dream that they would have cared a 
farthing for it but for the conscious¬ 
ness of its truth. That is the un¬ 
happy ingredient that lends all its 
bitter to the cup of satire—and I hope 
it will never be spared in the draughts 
administered by this potent hand. 
There is no use in half measures. 
These fellows, to be made utterly 
wretsbed, like poets, who would real¬ 
ly soar, ought to u drink deep, or taste 
not.” The hollow heartless audacity 
of their whole behaviour during the 
last nine months of rebellion—more or 
less open—deserves the deepest gashes 
that this new tomahawk can inflict— 

“ lay on, Macduff.” There is plenty 
of admirable poetry, both serious and 
comic, in the Guardian, and some of its 
epigrams will, I suspect, remind their 
victims of the evil days of the Anti¬ 
jacobin. I rejoice to find, that the 
Sunday tyranny of the jyrecioso of 
Hampstead has at last been disturbed 
by such a rival as this. I dare say, 
many people who have a proper sense 
of Leigh Hunt’s demerits, used to 
take iu his vile Examiner merely be¬ 
cause it was the only cleverisli paper 
printed on a Sunday about town. I 
^member when I used to do so my- ■ 
self for the very same excellent reason, 
till I was utterly heart-sickcned with 
some of his odious melanges of under- 
breeding and blasphemy. The fellow 
deserves, however, some credit for 
contriving to keep up his paper, bad as 
it is, so many years without apparent¬ 
ly being much assisted by any body; 
and at all events, say what one will of 
the Great Cockney—it must be allow¬ 
ed that it is quite a refreshment to 
look into him after enduring even the 
briefest glance of any of his Imita¬ 
tors or Disciples. 
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June Qth. —I went to-day, for the 
first time, to Mr Scoular’s atelier at 
the head of the mound. This is a 
very promising young statuary, anti I 
am very glad to see that they are not 
neglecting him—for his art is but a 
stranger in Scotland. Ilis Judgment 
of Paris is a very elegant composition, 
but it did not please me nearly so 
much as the single figure of the Dying 
Patroclus, which is one of the most 
graceful things I have seen for an age. 
He has just finished a very striking 
bust of Dr Gregory, our classical phy¬ 
sician—he has preserved all the fire 
of his original, and that is no mean 
praise. He is now at work upon Sir 
Walter Scott, and I should think this 
too is likely to turn out a very admir¬ 
able likeness. It will be a fine thing, 
for his reputation, if his work will 
bear comparison with that of Chan- 
trey, which, I hear, is just about 
being completed in London. I have 
also seen Mr John Watson's pictures 
—and am rejoiced to find that he is 
making rapid progress. Hisvlatest 
portraits have infinitely more life in 
the design, and infinitely more rich¬ 
ness of colour than those I saw a year 
ago—if he goes on at the same rate, 
he will soon have reason to fear com¬ 
parison with few artists in England. 
But I have not seen his portrait of 
Major Gird wood, of the 10th Hussars, 
which every one tells me is his mas¬ 
ter-piece. My friend-assures me 

it has attracted great notice at the exhi¬ 
bition this year, in spite of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of several of the grandest 
productions of Sir Thomas Laurence’s 
pencil. Mr B—~— is very proud of the 
figure the Scottish artists altogether 
make in this year’s exhibition. He 
raves about some of Mr Raeburn's 
large portraits that are there—in par¬ 
ticular, one of an old game-keeper at 
Lord Kin tore’s, which he says is the 
richest piece ever Mr Raeburn paint¬ 
ed. Poor Allan's illness has prevented 
him, I suppose, from sending any 
thing this year—but he is now quite 
himself again, and will no doubt de¬ 
light us all with his long projected 
Murder of Archbishop Sluirjx >, before 
twelvemonths are over. Williams 
continues to pour out the stores of his 
travels in innumerable glorious views 
of Athens, Thebes, &c. every one 
finer than its predecessors. By the 
way, what a very interesting book his 
travels make—one sees in every page 
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the accomplished and most fbeling ar¬ 
tist, and the amiable kind-hearted 
man. It is a bold thing for a painter 
to take up the pen—but few justify 
the boldness like Mr Williams. The 
art of Scotland begins to be one of 
the greatest subjects of my pride— 
long may it be so. 

June Blh.—Edinburgh Review , No. 
LXVI. —I have read two articles, in 
theNew Number of theEdinburgh Re¬ 
view, one of them evidently written by 
Mr Jeffrey—I have a great respect for 
Mr Jeffrey's talents, and believe him to 
be on the whole by far the first man the 
whig party in Scotland have to boast 
of—but it is impossible, at this time 
of day, to shut one’s eyes to the fact, 
that he has been more over-rated in 
his character of an English writer, 
than any man of our time. One of 
the worst omens for the permanence 
of his fame, may be found in this 
circumstance, that he - wrote just as 
well and thought just as profoundly 
at five and twenty, as he does now at 
fifty. The most obvious and prevail¬ 
ing faults of hi9 manner of thinking, 
are overweening arrogance, and conti¬ 
nual contempt, for what he feels him¬ 
self unable to understand—of his style, 
pertness, snappishness, (the word is a 
favourite of his own) and afiectation. 
These faults were all regarded with 
much tolerance while he was young— 
but now, that he has begun to verge 
somewhat towards the yellow leaf, 
compassion, is the most favourable 
feeling they ever excite in my mind. 
Coxcombry and incipient senility are 
now equally visible in every thing he 
says; and tne combination is any thing 
but a happy onei He has lost much 
of the verve that first attracted the no- 
tiee of the public, and he has replaced 
it by nothing that is likely to compen¬ 
sate for its absence. I take one great 
cause of the insipidity of his recent 
compositions, is to be found in the 
sore wounds his vanity has received 
from the blessed failure of all his po¬ 
litical predictions—*nd the utter scorn 
with, which his most elaborate enun¬ 
ciations of* critical opinion have been 
practically sealed and set aside by the 
voice of the whole of the better part 
of his countrymen. The degradation 
of his fhvourite Napoleon on the* one 
hand, and the exaltation of the fame 
of Mr Wordsworth on the other, may 
be regarded as the two “ ill-favoured” 
images, that draw his curtain at'dead 
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of night—insist, on assuring him, that 
his fate is fixed irrevocably—and point 
with remorseless fingers to the word 
written on the wall, KSorrcT. But, 
perhaps, Mr Jeffrey never had good 
taste enough to read the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, so my allusion would be 
lost on him. 

To deny that Mr Jeffrey is one of the 
cleverest of men, would be ridiculous. 
There is a perpetual glitter in the flow 
of his discourse; and his range of illus¬ 
tration is wide; but perhaps, all this 
may he accounted fof by the compara¬ 
tive shallowness of the stream. He 
has not depth enough to get hold of 
any grand idea—and if he had, he has 
not enthusiasm enough to enjoy it as 
it ought to be enjoyed. Hence the 
rapidity of his mental transitions. His 
course is never delayed by any great 
obstacle, because he never dreams of 
overcoming such an obstacle, hut glides 
away citiun dictu into the easiest chan¬ 
nel he can find. Hence it is, that 
he never satisfies the understanding 
which, whatever he may think, is by 
no means inconsistent with gratifying 
the fancy more than he ever gratified 
it. Hence too, his total want of com¬ 
mand over the graver affections. In 
the structure of his own mind, he is 
perhaps more exactly the reverse of a 
n oet than any clever man that ever 
lived, and hence the barrenness of his 
remarks upon all that can be conceived 
to hold any relation with the internal 
essence ana core of poetical sensibility. 
He is evidently, in many respects, an 
amiable man, and he expresses very 
willingly and very prettily his sympa¬ 
thy with any amiable thoughts he is 
able to- understand; ‘but all the mys¬ 
terious world of unprosaic loveliness js 
shut from his eyes, and he has never 
been fortunate enough to discover his 
own short-sightedness. 

The affectation of gracefulness sits 
more absurdly on him than it ever did 
on any writer beyond the limits' of the 
kingdom of Cockaigne. He is an 
acute, lively, shrewd, vivacious per¬ 
son—but he is sadly mistaken it he 
believes that elasticity is the primutd 
mottle of the gressta dipinior. iHe al¬ 
ways put me in mind bf the statue Of 
the daireing faun, which was. prefer¬ 
red, by a certain notifble Parisian bine 
stocking, to all the Antinouses add 
Apollos in the world. HIS friskinesB 
of manner would be enough' to twist 
the noblest drapery into tawdriness. 


“ Semper ineedii pumilio " as the Ar¬ 
biter Elegantiarum says of a certain 
stage-player of antiquity ; and the 
northern Whigs might as truly say in 
the language of Juvenal, 

“ Nanum no» Atlantavocamus.” Sat. VIII. 

There is nothing Mr J. is fonder of 
talking about than the manner of 
high life; he is always making allu¬ 
sions to what is “ perfectly gentle¬ 
manlike,” “ perfectly easy,” “ tho¬ 
roughly well-bred," &c. &c. See — 
Now this is highly laughable in one 
whose whole doctrines, on every sub¬ 
ject, are so deeply tinged with the 
plebeian spirit of levelling — who 
manifests, on every occasion, such a 
true canaille abhorrence for whatever 
is lofty in thought, in place, in action. 
I suspect it to be but a feverish effort 
of half-conscious poverty on the part 
of the chivalrous reviewer of Miss 
Baillie’s JJe Montfort and Basil. “ O ! 
gran bonta de’ cavalier' modern! f”— 
There was ten thousand times more 
vice in that one attack of his on a real 
lady majestic genius, than in all 
that ever the Quarterly Reviewers 
said of that absurd, gaudy, vulgar, 
little sentimentalist railadi Morgan. 
Yet how much more frequently do. 
We find even Turks abusing the un- 
gallantry of the Quarterly than that 
of the Edinburgh. But then the 
Whigs, with all their faults, have at 
least this great merit that they know 
what it is tp stick well together. 

They have long been celebrated for 
sticking well together among them¬ 
selves, hut I consider the last Num¬ 
ber of the Edinburgh Review as a 
manifesto of their intentions to stick 
well together with all—by whatever 
name they may be called—however 
tnueh they may be accustomed to treat 
even the sacred name of Whig with 
contempt—that are willing to lend 
their strength tp the great and noble 
struggle fox destroying the present 
constitutiou of England. Thb truth 
is, that unless the blue-and-yellow has 
been adopted as the livery of the 
Him^s ana Burdetts, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers ought to change the colour 
of their cover. Henceforth they seem 
ambitious to have their book known 
by, the character, if not the name of 
the Radical Review. They have 
struck up art alliance with old Solo¬ 
mon Cfeevey, which may givp him 
much pleasure, but cannot end in any 
great addition of honour to themselves. 
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Let us see by what fine links they 
have now bound themselves to the 
“ great chain descending down and 
down,” that begins with a few half 
crazed drivellers and libellers of high¬ 
er estate, and ends in the fraternal em¬ 
brace of the exhumator of Tom Paine’s 
bones, and the hero of the red cap 
and the white feather of Manchester. 

■ The Edinburgh Reviewers cry up Mr 
, John Cam Hobhouse as a noble Eng¬ 
lish writer, and an accomplished ad¬ 
vocate of the cause of liberty all over 
the world—they differ, indeed, from 
Mr John Cam Hobhouse in regard tf> 
a few matters of speculation—but he 
is grateful for what they give—and 
the Edinburgh Review is introduced, 
with his good word, into all the 
pamphlet clubs of Smithfield and 
Westminster; or if you prefer another 
channel of communication- 

* 

♦ 

There is nothing so low and base in 
the whole world of plebeian profligacy 
with which the great genius of the 
North can now deny his connection 
—and assuredly, unless he be a 
true Atlas, the burden to which he 
has voluntarily submitted, his shoul¬ 
ders, will be found too much for him. 
Who is so stupid, as not to see what 
is meant by all this fine talk, about 
the “ more copious infusion of demo¬ 
cracy”—the “ approaching final strug¬ 
gle all over the world ”—“ the advo¬ 
cates of hierarchy—and legitimacy, qr 
tyranny, or by whatever name it may 
be called,” &c. &c. ? These words 
will be echoed with equal delight in 
every radical weaving shop, from Man¬ 
chester to Paisley—and it was meant 
that they should be so. Is he 
who sits calmly on the hill-top and 
issues the signal for the work of 
death, less a rebel, and less a traiflr, 
than the poor mechanical butcher that 
hares ms arm and whets his knife for 
the actual onset? Is a man to be 
spared, nay, courted and flattered, 
only because he wields the pen of a 
pretty writer, and can half disguise 
nis purpose beneath gaudy trappings 
of longwinded declamation ? IS 
sinuation a less deadly weapon than 
assertion ?—it is only a more safe and 
elegant one. When a certain Edin- • 
burgh Reviewer talked of the late 
Spanish revolution, as “ sounding a 
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note that would be heard from Cadiz 
to Kiekwall," was he less sensibly, 
less tangibly, a stirrer up of sedition, 
than Sir Francis Burdett was, when 
he wrote his famous Leicestershire 
letter, about the soldiers that deserted 
James the second? The world has 
been long enough gulled with smooth 
hrases—the time, I trust, is not far 
istant, when “ he that tears off the 
mistletoe, shall be held,” as the Druid 
lav ran, “ an enemy to the sa¬ 
cred oakwhen the evil that is in¬ 
tended, if not produced, u sape ca - 
dendo,” shall be met and arranged as 
it ought to be, vi. 

This article on the ciyil .list, is real¬ 
ly an abominable mixture of hypocrisy 
and malice. 

Jane Qtk. —Mr Bridges called on me, 
and shewed me a letter from the E ttrick 
Shepherd, descriptive of his marriage. 
I am Very sorry ray friend Dr Morris 
had left Scotland before this interesting 
ceremony took place, as it unquestion¬ 
ably would have formed a much finer 
conclusion to his book, than any pres- 
byterian sacrament that ever was ce¬ 
lebrated in kirk or field. The mar¬ 
riage took place in Dumfriesshire, at 
the house of the bride's father, and 
there also the happy pair remained 
till next morning. The transition to 
Ettrick was performed on the morrow 
by the principal personages in four 
gigs. The first gig contained* Mr 
and Mrs Hogg—the best man and 
best maid occupied the second gig— 
the third was filled by the two Messrs 
Brydcn—and in the fourth sat the 
Shepherd's faithful black servant, in a 
new suit of the Hogg livery. They 
dined at the cottage of Altrive, and 
next day the solemn kirking took 
place at Yarrow kirk, the minister 
choosing for his text the following 
passage; “ Blessed is the man whom 
thouhonourest and causest to approach 
unto thee.” Seriously 1 am rejoiced 
to hear of toy worthy friend’s excel¬ 
lent fortune—he has married, accord¬ 
ing io every account, a most amiable, 
prudent, and intelligent woman—and 
m*iy he be as happy with her (his- 
best friend could say nothing - more 
strongly) os he deserves. 1 hope, 
however, his domestic felicity .will 
fbrin no obstacle in the way of his- 
literary labours. His Jacobite Songs 
are collected with much judgment, and 
illustrated with much curious matter 
in the shape of notes; and with his 
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Tales I am quite delighted. They 
are infinitely superior to the Brownie 
of Bodsbecic in variety, in invention, 
in every thing that ought to constitute 
the praise of a novelist. When one 
thinks of Hogg, and of the silent but 
sure progress of Ins fame—or of Al¬ 
lan Cunningham, and of the hold he has 
taken of the heart of Scotland almost 
without being aware of it himself—one 
cannot help feeling some qualms con¬ 
cerning the late enormous puffing of the 
Northamptonsliire peasant, John Clare. 
I have never seen Clare’s book, but 
from all the extracts I have seen, and 
from all the private accounts I have 
heard, there can be no doubt Clare is 
a man of talents and a man of virtue; 
but as to poetical genius, in the higher 
and the only proper sense of that 
word, I fear it would be very difficult 
to shew that he deserves half the fuss 
that has been made. Smoothness of 
versification and simplicity of thought 
seem to be his chief merits; but alas! 
in these days these are not enough to 
command or to justify such a sounding 
of the trumpet. The Guardian takes 
by far the best view of this subject— 
Clare has exhibited powers that not 
only justify but demand attention and 
kindness—but his generous and en¬ 
lightened patrons ought to pause ere 
they advise him to become any thing 
else than a peasant—for a respectable 
peasant is a much more comfortable 
man, and always will be so, than a 
mediocre poet. Let them pause and 
think of the fate of the far more 
highly-gifted Burns, and beware a- 
like of the foolish Zealand the sin¬ 
ful neglect of his countrymen.— 
By the way, what a noise has been 
made about this new edition of Bums, 
by the minister of the united parishes 
of Broughton, Glenholm, and Kil- 
bucko—the Reverend Hamilton Puul. 
It seems, there was some idea of bring¬ 
ing this unhappy edition before the 
last General Assembly ; but nothing 
surely could be more ill-judged, than 
such a proceeding. No clergyman 
that has any sense of what befits his 
own office, will ever write a life of 
Burns—for, if he says what he ought 
to say, he will throw a damp upon his 
theme—and if he does not, he will in¬ 
fallibly injure himself. Everybody 
understands the character of Bums 
now-a- days—and nobody but a fool, 
will ever attempt, either to exagger¬ 
ate or extenuate errors, which were in 


so great a measure the effects of unfor¬ 
tunate circumstance, and juxtaposi¬ 
tion, but which, at the same time, 
were irreconcileable with the posses¬ 
sion of many qualities, for which 
Burns, as we may gather from his 
writings, would fain have' obtained 
credit. Burns was a dissipated licen¬ 
tious man—capable of all good feel¬ 
ings, but just as capable of outraging 
them, when the temptation of wit, 
wine, or woman interfered. This is 
all that his friends or his foes can say 
of him—and surely, they are not the 
best friends of his memory, who are 
continually trying to make that a sub¬ 
ject of debate and dispute, whereon 
the whole world has long since come 
to be of one way of thinking. The 
Reverend Hamilton Paul’s book is a 
most absurd one—so are all books 
written by clergymen, that do not 
know or feel what is the nature of 
their clerical office. Drinking and 
many others of Burns’s faults, arc sure 
to find enough of defenders in the 
world, without the interference of 
parish-priests—and as to the blasphe¬ 
my of many of Bums' allusions, it is 
really quite an insult to common 
sense to attempt their defence. This 
Mr Paul, however, is, I am told, 
something not to be despised in the 
shape of a wit himself—in particular, 
he is a reviver of Dean Swift’s old 
walk of wit, the choice of texts. For 
example, when he left the town of 
Ayr, where he was understood to have 
been a great favourite with the fair 
sex, he preached his valedictory ser¬ 
mon from this passage, “ and they all 
Jell upon Faufs neck, and kissed him." 
Another time, when he was called on 
to preach before a regiment of sharp¬ 
shooters, who came to church in their 
bottle-green uniforms, he held forth 
from, “ and / beheld men like trees, 
walking ." He has also published a 
little volume of jeux d'esprit, under 
the name of “ Paul's Epistle to J/ie tar¬ 
dies," I hope he did not mean to the 
Corinthians, in the Aristophanic sense 
of that term. 

■ — i Iraigeu K mvhai uax/ra/.” 

' " Plutus , Act. 3. 

But the General Assembly ought to 
leave All these matters to the Christian 
Instructor, and Blackwood’s Maga¬ 
zine. These are, in regard to all such 
matters, the best safeguards of the 
church. 

I k had forgot to mention, that Mr 
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Paul once taade serious proposals to a 
young lady, whose Christian name was 
Lydia. On this occasion our reverend 
friend took for his text, “ And a cer¬ 
tain woman, named Lydia, heard us ; 
whose heart the Lord opened, that 
she attended unto the things which 
•were spoken of Paul." Acts xvi. 14. 
It is to be supposed, however, that he 
had been over-estimating his own pro- 
• gress in the suit; for I believe, and 
no doubt many a spinster would prick 
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up her ears could she hear me say so, 
that to this hour the manse of Brough¬ 
ton boasts no mistress. There is plen¬ 
ty of trout-fishing, &c. in his neigh¬ 
bourhood— and I mean to advise 
Ebony to pitch his tent there this 
summer for a week or so. With Dr 
Scott and Captain Odoherty the mini¬ 
ster would find himself quite at home 
—and every overture of bottle or cup¬ 
board would be acceptable to both. 


CHEVY CHACE, FITTE THK SECOND ; IDEM LATINS BEDDITUM. 

MS EDITOR, 

As you have been so kind as to call my version of the first Jitte of Chevy Ghace 
by the flattering title of “ beautiful," I think myself bound in courtesy to give 
you the second. The poetical, philological, and antiquarian world, will, I 
doubt not, rejoice at this my determination, and receive with due rapture the 
chivalrous though somewhat rudely equipped ballad of the exploits of the Percy 
mid the Douglas, dressed up by me in the lordly language of imperial Rome. 
You see I am not afraid of praising myself or my productions. Great men, 
sir, despise such squeamishness. Does not Sir James Edward Smyth, in his 
attack on Cambridge, honestly avow, as his opinion, that the university is dis¬ 
graced for ever—that the public interest and the cause of science are irreparably 
injured—by the rejection of the first botanist of Europe, (i, e. himself) from the 
chair of the botanical professor in our alma mater apud Cantabrigicnses ? Does 
not the Reverend Mr Maturiii, in an account of his life, written by himself, in 
the New Monthly Magazine, (March 1819. p. 164— 7) describe himself as a 
poet—some of whose writings “ have scarce a parallel in English dramatic 
poetry"—an “ unequalled novelist"—an “ unusually" handsome fellow—the 
“ gayest of the gay”—and “ the most uxorious man breathing." Does not 
Mr Brougham puff himself in the Edinburgh Review ? Does not Professor 
Leslie always tack " the celebrated” to his own name in that celebrated 
Journal? Is not the same done by Mr L. Hunt in the Examiner? By Mr 
Cobbett, the Atlas of England, in his Political Register ? By Mr Morgan 
Odoherty in Blackwood's Magazine ? By Mr Kean in the bills of old Drury ? 
By Dr Solomon, and Mr T. Bish, and Mr Napier Macvey every where ? And 
shall I, with these bright and venerable names before me, (to say nothing 
of the polished example of Day and Martin), be afraid to utter, in a letter of 
my own, a sentence of panegyric on my own versiculi ? 

Now, should any malignant critic—any malevolus vetus poeta—venture to 
say in opposition to my own favourable critique, that my Latin is not Virgiliun 
or Ciceronian—that my verses have sometimes a hitch in their gait—I shall 
merely answer, that however ungracious they may sqem to his fastidious eyes 
and ears, they would have been as musical and grammatical in the opinion of 
the shaveling Latinists of the date of this ballad, qs they are now acceptable 
from their other excellencies to the true judges of poetry. If this answer will 
not satisfy my objector, I cau only pity the opacity of his intellect. But you, 
O more sensible readers, will peruse my verses with favourable eyes—not tor¬ 
menting yourselves about the minute dovetailings of syntax, or the metrical 
ictus, or any other such buffoonery—but reading the words just as you find 
them set down for you in the honest did English manner, laying your accents 
a la mode Anglaise without any regard for the dicta of Dawes or Bentlqy, and 
pronouncing the letters (both vowels and consonants) as if they were members 
of the Christian alphabet of the ever to be beloved language of merry England; 
doing this, you will do well: and so my hearty service to von, good people, 
and to you, sir, of whom I am the most obedient and very humble servant. 


Vul. VII. 
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1. 

* The English men had their bows bent, 
Their hearts were good enow. 

The (1) first of arrows that they shot off, 
Seven score spearmen they slew. 

2 . 

Yet bides Earl Douglas on the bent, 

A captain good enough; 

And that was seen versment. 

For he wrought them woe and wouch. 

3. 

The Douglas parted his host in three. 

Like a chief chieftain of pride; 

With sure spears of mighty tree. 

They came in on every side. 

4 . 

Through our English archery 
Gave many a wound full wide; 

Many a doughty they made to die. 

Which gamed them no pride. 

The English men let their bows be, 

And pulled out brands that were bright; 

It was a heavy sight to sec 
Bright swords on helmets light. 

6 . 

Through rich mail and myne-ye-plc(i) 
Many stern they struck down straight; 

Many a ficke that was ftill free 
There under foot did light. 

7. 

At last the Douglas and the Percy met, 
Like two captains of might ana main; 

They swept together, till they both swet, 
With swords of fine Milain. (5) 

8 . 

These worthy fickes for to fight. 

Thereto they were full fain. 

Till the blood out of their helmets sprung, 
As ever did hail or rain. 


9. 

“ Hold thee, Percy,*’ said the Douglas, 

“ And l'faith I will tbee bring. 

Where thou shaft have an earl's wages 
Of James, our Scottish king: 

10 . 

“ Thou shalt have thy ransom free— 

I bid thee hear this thing; 

For the manftillest man art thou, 

Tbit ever I conquered in. field-fighting.” 


IDEM LATINE BEDDITUM. 
Pars Secunda. 


1. 

Angei perstrenui animis 
Tunc arcus intenderunt, 

Et vicics septem homines 
Primo jactu nccaverunt. 

2. 

Attain en mansit Douglasus 
In boni ducis morem; 

Quod patuit cum perniriem 
Effudit et dolorem. 

a 

Trifhriam struxit aciem, 

Periti ducis arte; 

Cum hastis ligni validi 
Ruunt ex omni parte. 

4. 

Ediderunt stragem plurimam 
Per ordines Anglorum: 

Herouni vitas dempserunt(2) 
Non amplrus superborum. (3) 

5k 

Stringunt, omtssis nrcubus, 
Angli gladios fulgenteS:, 

Quos miserum fuit cemere 
In c&ssibus descendentes. 

6 . 

Armorum plicas splendidas 
Mucro strictus penetravit: 

Et tnultos quondam nobiles 
Pes vilia conculcavit. 


► 


7. 


Persaus mox et Douglasus 
(Dux contra vires ducis) 
Pllgna concur runt ensibus 
Mediolani cusis. 


8 . 

Hi comites fortissimi 
Perstiterunt pugnando, 
Donee craor muiit cassibus, 
Ut imber vel nt granda 
9. 


“ Si ced&s,” inquit Douglasus, 

“ Perducam te, l’ers«ee, 

Ubi ut comes viveres 
Sub rege Scotia: mca-; 

10 . 

“ Et(6) lytrum nullum peterem, 
Nam vere potest dui, 

Te virum esse optimum, 

Quem prtelio unquam vici.” 


* I have, as before, modernized the spelling of the old ballad, and in a few places tlto 
language. 

(I) i.e. First Flight. Percy. 

(t) Dr Carey (Prowdy, p. 199, &c.) Condemns this licence. I therefore give him 
leave to after my systoiated preterites into pwterpluperfects, as he has done in all the 
passages which stand in the way of his rule.* I have no doubt that he will discover some 
new picturesque mood and tense beauty in the change, quite unknown to the author. 

(3) I hope I have hit the sense of my original. 

(4) “ Perhaps many plies or folds. Monyple Is still used in this sense in the north, 
according to Mr Lambe.” Bp. Percy. I have fol’owed him. 

(5) Swords made of Milan Steel. Percy. 

(6) Greece. Ennjtis uses it, or rather its plural, lytra, as the name of a play 

concerning the ransom of Hector’s body. If this be not thought sufficient authority, the 
reader may substitute pi ulium in the text, with all my heart- 
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11 . 

«* Nay, then,” said the Lord Percy, 

“ I told it thee befome. 

That I would never yielded be 
To no matt of woman bom,” 

12 . 

With that there came an arrow hastily 
Forth of a mighty one; 

It hath stricken the Bari Douglas 
In at the breastbone. 

13. 

• Through liver and lungs both 
The sharp arrow is gone; 

That never after in his life days 
He spake more words than <7) one. 

“ Fight ye my merry men while you may, 
“ For my life days are gone.” 

14. 

The Percy leant upon his brand. 

And saw the Douglas die; 

He took the dead man by the hand. 

And said, “ Woe is me for thee.” 

15. 

To have sayed thy life I'd have parted with 
My lands for years three; 

For a better man of heart nor hand 
Was not in all die north oountry. 

16. 

Of all that saw a Scottish knight. 

Was named Sir Hugh Montgomery ; 

He saw the Douglas to death was dight; 
He spanned a spear a trusty tree. 

17. 

He rode upon a courser 
Through an hundred archery; 

He never stinted nor never stopped 
Till he came to the good Lord Percy. 

18 . 

He set upon Lord Percy 
A dint that was fall sore. 

With a sure spear of a trusty tree 
Clean through the body he die Percy bore. 

19. 

At the other side that a man might see 
A large cloth yard and marc. 

Two better Captains were not in Christianty 
Than that day slain were there. 

20 . 

An archer of Northumberland, 

Saw slain was the Lord Percy; 

He bare a bent bow in bia hand, 

Was made of trusty tree. 

21 . 

An arrow that a cloth-yard long. 

To the hard steel haled he; 

A dint that was both sod and sore 
He set on Sir Hugh Montgomery. 


11 . 

Dixit PersiEus, “ Iterum, 
Quod antes dixi, edam ; 

Id est, quod nunquam hotnini, 
Ex ftemina nato cedam.” 

12 . 

Ex ford areu calamus 
Turn repide volant, 

Et inter verba Douglasum 
In pectore vubieravit. 

1& 

In jecore et pubnonibus 
Hsesit sagita cita; 

Et postea verbum unieum 
Hoc tantum dixit ita, 

“ Pugnate strenue, socii, 

“ Nam ego cedo vita.” 

U. 

Persaeus nitens gladio 
Douglassi vidit mortem, 

Et manu capta mortui 
Ploravit ejus sortem 

15. 

“ Tribus annis agros dederem 
“ Servare virum talem; 

“ Nam fortior nemo fait per 
“ Regionem borealem. 

16. 

Hugo Montgomoraeus hunc 
Cecsum vulnere indigno 

Vidit, et hastam arripit 
Ex strenuo factam ligno. 

17. 

Et equitavit fortiter 
Per sagittarios centum ; 

Donee ad Angjum com item 
Ab eo erat ventum. 

18. 

Persseum gravi vulnere 
Dicto ertius sauciavit, 

Nam corpus hasta rigid 3, 
Penitus perforavit. 

19. 

Hasta ex lteso corpore 
Exivit ulnte spado ; 

Meliores csesis ducibus 
Non tenult ulla natie. 

20 . 

Sagittarius ex Northumbria 
Vidit dominant necatum; 

In manu arcum tenuit 
Ex arbore fabricatum. 

21 . 

Tres pedes longum calamum 
Perduxit ad mucronem, 

Et vulnere mortifero \ 
Interimit Hugonem. 


(7) From this it appears that Jeny.Benthamism is of an older date than the super¬ 
ficial commonly imagine. Fight-you-my-raetry-men-while-you-may-for-my-li/e-days-are- 
gone; or, as the original has it, Fyghte.ye-my-mmy-men-whylles-ye.may.for-my.lyft- 
days-ben-gan is as pretty a tingle word as tty we can find in the lucid pages of this 
most Kuphuistical radical, and most radical Euphutst, who commonly passes in our 
days for the inventor of the many-wOrds.clubhing-to.make.one style. We have here a 
much older authority ; so that Jerry must be set down as one of the servum pecus in that 
instance. 
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22 . 

The dint it was both sad and sore. 

That he bn Montgomery set; 

The swan-feathers that his arrow bore 
With his heart’s-blood were wet. 

23. 

There was never a ficke one foot would fly. 
But still in storm did stand. 

Hewing on each other while theyjtnight drie 
With many a baleful band* 

24. 

This battle began on Cheviot, 

An hour before the noon. 

And when even song-bell was rung. 

The battle was not half done. 

25. 

They took on, on rather hand. 

By the light of the moon; 

Many had no strength to stand. 

In Cheviot the hills aboun. 

26. 

Of fifteen hundred archers of England 
Went away but fifty and three; 

Of twenty hundred spearmen of Scotland 
But even fire and fifty. 

27. 

But all were slain, Cheviot within. 

They had no strength to stand on high ; 

The child may rue that is unborn; 

It was the more pity. 

28. 

There were slain with the Lord Percy 
Sir John of Agerstone; 

Sir lioger, the kind Hartley. 

Sir William the bold Heron. 

29. 

Sir George the worthy Lovcl, 

A knight of great renown, 

•Sir Ralph, the rich Rokcby, 

With dints were beaten down. 

30. 

For Withrington my heart is woe. 

That ever he slain should be: 

For when his legs were hewn in two. 

He knelt, and fought upon his knee. 

31. 

Thqru was slain with the doughty Douglas 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir David Liddel, that worthy was, 

His sister’s son was lie. 

32. 

Sir Charles Murray in that place. 

That never a foot would fly. 

Sir Hugh Maxwell, a lord that was. 

With the Douglas did be die. 


22 . 

Pertriste fuit vulnus, quod 
Hugo accipiebat: 

Sagitta alas cygneas 
Cor sanguine tingebat. 

23. 

Nulli volebant fugere; 

Sed strenue simul stantes (H> 
Dimicabant quamdiu licuit, 

Se niutuo laniantes. 

24. 

Cueperunt hora cernere 
Antemeridiana; 

Et pradium saeviit vesperh 
Cum sonuit campana. 

25. 

Etiam sub Lun® radiis 
Perstabant sic pugnare ; 
Donee sauciati plunmi 
Non potuerunt stare. 

26. 

Quinquaginta ties rediere ck 
A nglorum ter quingentis; 
Quinquaginta quinque tantum e\ 
Bis millibus Scot® gentis. 

27. 

Ceeiderunt sane cteteri 
In montibus Cheviatis: 

Puer nondum natus fleret hoc y 
Quod est dolendum satis. 

2a 

Occisi cum Persaso sunt (9) 
Johannes Agerstonus, 

Rogerus mitis Hartlius, 
Gulielmus et Heronus ; 

29. 

Et Georgius dignus Lovelies, 
Bella tor fam® verse, 

Rodolphus dives Rokebius 
Confosai cecidere. 

30. 

Pro Withringtono doleo 
Quran fatum triste stravit 
Nam binis fractis cruribus 
In genibus pugnavit. 

Montgomoraeus cecidit 
Cum Douglaso die eo; 

Atque Liddelus, dignus vir 
Nepos Montgomersco. (10) 

32. 

Moraous, virtus bellica 
Quern fugere non sivit; 

Hugo Msxwellus dominus 
Cum Douglaso obivit. 


(8) An attempt at imitating the alliteration of the original. 

(9) How beautifully Homeric! How like the catalogues of the slain in the lines of 
the Prince of poets! Particularly, how like the Mowing: 

Kau tit i, ’A yett<nn»t itftiftut, 

'A^tXko* t ivyaJht, 'Hqptaf 3' Wvira iias, 

Kai AtCtXes Xfarifc; if, «3? PaSaitf 

’A fHiot fltoraia vital %oXita7a rtnrntt. 

The names in the Greek are not (Depressed so roughly as In the English but there is a 
manifest resemblance between the passages. 

(10) I confess I am not sure whether the author means that Sir David Liddel was 
nephew to Earl Douglas or Sir H. M. but as the latter is more syntactical, I have pre¬ 
ened it. 
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33. 

So on tire morrow they made them biers 
Of birch and hazel gray; 

Many widows, with weeping tears, 

Came to fetch their mates away. 

34. 

Tividale may carp'of care ! 

Northumberland may make great moan! 
For two such captains as slain were there. 
Of the march party shall never be none. 

35. 

■ Word is come to Edinburgh, 

To James the Scottish king. 

That doughty Douglas, lieutenant of the 
march, 

lie lay slain Cheviot within. 

36. 

Ilis hands did he weal and wring, 

He said, “ Alas 1 and woe is me! 

Such another captain Scotland within,'’ 

He said, “ I’faith shall never be.” 

■ 38. 

Word is come to lovely London, 

To the fourth Harry our king. 

That Lord Percy, lieutenant of the marches, 
He lay slain Cheviot within. 

39. 

“ God have mercy on his soul,” say king 
Harry, 

” Good Lord if thy will it be ! 

I have a hundred captains in England, 

As good as ever was he. 

But, Percy, an I brook my life, 

Thy death well quit shall be.” 

39. 

As our noble king made his avow, 

Like a noble prince of renown, 

For the death of the Lord Percy, 

He did the battle of Humbledown. 

40. 

Where six-and-thirty Scottish knights 
On a day were beaten down ; 

Glendale glittered with their armour bright. 
O'er castle, tower, and town. 

41. 

(This (13) was the hunting of the cheviot; 

That tear began this spurn; 

Old men, that knew the ground well enough. 
Call it the battle of Otterbum. 

42. 

At Otterbum began this spurn 
Upon a Monday; 

There was the doughty Douglas slain, 

The Percy never went away.) 


$27 

_ 33. 

Ferctra luce postcra 
Ex betula feccrunt; 

Et lachryniantes vidua; 

Maritos avexcrunt 

34. 

Tiviotffi vallis lugeat! 

Northumbris sint dolores 1 
Nam nunquam erunt finibus 
Principes meliores. 

35. 

Edinam regi Scotico 
Mox nuncium est relatum, 
Marchiarum prasidem Douglasum 
Esse collibus necatum. 

36. 

Fa-davit pugnis pectora, 

Exclamans voce tristi, 

Vas mihi! quis in Scotia 
Est comparandus isti ? 

37. 

Londinumque araabilem (II) 

Henrico est relatum, 

Persaum finium president 
Esse collibus necatum. 

38. 

Solus sit animae, inquit Rex, 

Si ita placeat deo ! 

Sunt pares fortitudine 
Centum duces regno meo ; 

Sed tamcn Scotos puniam 
Pro nobili Persteo. 

39. 

Et Homilduni fortis rex 
Patravit id quod dixit; 

Ubi propter csesum comitcm 
Cum liostibus conflixit. 

40. 

Ubi quater noveni equites 
Scoti simul periere; 

Glendale turres castraquc 
Sparsis armis micuere. 

41. 

Et causam dedit praelii 
Venatio Cheviata; 

Pugna, loci gnaris senibus, 

Otterburm est vocata. 

42. 

Otterburni die Lunse sic 
Incepit hie venatus; 

Ibi Perseus cecidit, 

Et Douglasus est stratus. 


(11) Another Ho met ism, a hytixs Iliad , B. 532. 583. 'A^ww igaruviv. 591. 

Mavr/vtsiv i^artiv'nv. 607, and a thousand other places. The author had manifestly made 
Homer his study. 

(12) Bp. Percy suspects these two verses 41, 42, to be spurious. So do I, as they 
stand at present; but I think we might moke a good verse out of the two; thus: 

This was the hunting ofthe Cheviot, 

Upon a ^Monday s * 

There was the doughty Douglas slain, 

* The Percy never went away. 

This will get oft 1 the confusion with regard to the battle of Otterbum, and the strange 
language of these verses. Percy’s interpretation of “ That tear began this spurn,” is, 
“ That tearing or pulling occasioned tins spurn or kick.” I have followed him, though 
I confess 1 am not satisfied with it. 

7 
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34 

There never was a time on the march parties. 
Since the Douglas and the Percy met, 
But it was marvel an the red blood ran no 
As the rain does on the street. 

44 

Jesus Christ our (13) bales bete. 

And to the bless us bring! 

This was the hunting of the Cheviot; 

God send us all good ending! 

(iPrplt'fctl) fttriiartf £>jjrale* Imp. 
%tny. bj. 


{[June 

43. 

Cum se in marchiis Douglasus 
Persico obvlam daret, 

Fuit mirum* si effusius 
Cruor imbre non manaret. 

44. 

Miserere nostrum domine! 

Et nos salute dona. 

Venatio ista flniit sic; 

Sit nobis finis bona! 

(Jfjplmt <0. |9. letup. CGco. %W- 


Chevy Chace. 


PEllOEATIO. 


1. 

Vale f I, carmen meum, i, 
Pulcherrirnam Edinam, 
Et ibi pete illieo 
Blackwddi Magazlnam. 
2 . 


3. 

Quid agem, si interroget, 
Respondeas, “ Nihil sane; 
Est, bibit, garrit, dormitat, 
Meridie, vespere, mane.*' 

4 


Invenias turn Christophorum 
A Borea nomination, 

Cui tuum spero numerum 
Rhythmicum fore gratum. 


Et addas, “ Te, Christophorc 
(Ut liquido juravit) 

In tribus, cum me mittcret. 
Cantharis propinavit.’ ’ 


Finiamus nunc. Lectoribus 
(Si ulli sint lectores) 
Arrideant, precor, veneres, 
Et gratis, et amores. 


(13) i. e. Better our bales, remedy our evils. Bp. Percy. 

* The author of this ballad, as the reader may see by the expliceth, is Richard 
Shea i. e, a gentleman not to be confounded, as honest old Tom Hearne has done, with 
a Richard Sheale who was living in 1588. Nor is he to be confounded with a Richard 
Sheil who is alive in 1820, writing tragedies and other jocose performances. I wave 
the objection arising from Chronology, as that is a science I despise, therein imitating 
Lady Morgan, the Edinburgh Reviewers, Major Cartwright, and various other eminent 
persons. For (to take one instance from the works of the first cited authority) might 
not Mr Richard Shiel of 1820 be as capable of writing a ballad in the days of Henry VI. 
as the wife of the Grand Condi of intriguing with a king who was dead before she was 
born ? (See, if extant. Lady Morgan's France.) My objections to their identity are of a 
graver and more critical nature, lit, Richard Shiel of Chevy Chace is an original writer, 
which nobody accuses Richard Shiel of Evadne of being, idty, Although in verse 33, 
Second Fitte, the ballad-monger, had an opportunity of bringing up the children with their 
mothers to serve as a dap-trap, he has not done so; an omission of which the tragedy- 
monger of Ballamira would never have been guilty. 3 dly. The people in the poem of 
the rhymester are decent men, who talk plain language, whereas the people in the 
Apostate are stalking-talking rogues, who discourse in the most sarsenet phraseology. 
4 mly, and lastly, The ballad of the Percy and Doqglaa (teste Sir P. Sidney) moves the 
heart like the sound of a trumpet, whereas the tragedy of Adelaide puts one to sleep 
more effectually than a double dose of diacodium. wherefore, I am of 'opinion, that Mr 
R. Shiel now extant is not the author of Chevy Chace. Q. E. D. 


I have done with Chevy Chace; but as I am in a garmlous disposition, I 
wish to add a few words. Every true lover of English literature, must ac¬ 
knowledge the great benefit conferred on it by Bishop Percy, in publishing his 
Relics. That work has breathed a spirit of renovated youth over our poetry ; 
and we may trace its influence in the strains of higher mood, uttered by the 
great poets of our own days. The Bishop was qualified for his task by exqui¬ 
site poetical feeling, a large share of varied antiquarian knowledge, and general 
literary acquirements—united accomplishments, which he possessed in a greater 
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degree perliaps than any of his contemporaries. But since his time,, and in a 
great measure in consequence of his work, and those which it called forth, so 
much more is known with respect to early English literature—I might say 
with respect to early English history—and the taste of the public is so much 
more inclined to such studies, that I think a general collection of our old En¬ 
glish ballads, comprising of course those of Percy, Ritson, and others, which 
may merit preservation, is a great desideratum. Little skilled as 1 am in such 
subjects, I could point out deficiencies in the plan or the details of every work 
of the kind I have ever seen—deficiencies however, which I have not time to 
notice, nor perhaps would this be the prope< place to do it, or 1 the proper 
person, after travestying the first of old ballads into Monkish Latin. I should 
require in the Editor high poetic taste, a deep and minute knowledge of the 
history and antiquities of the country, a profound acquaintance with the cus¬ 
toms, the language, the heraldry, the genealogy of our ancestors, a critical 
judgment with respect to ancient poetry, and a perfect familiarity with all our 
poetic stores, ancient and modern—besides, what are not so common as may be 
imagined, undeviating honesty and fidelity. It may be asked, where could a 
man possessing such an union of high qualications be found for such a purpose. 
I could name one, although I am almost ashamed to do so. He, to whom I 
allude, has written so much, that the public could have no claim on him, if; 
(to borrow the elegant compliment of the old king to Dr Johnson,) he had 
not written so well, as to give us the same right to call on him to adorn our 
literature, as we have to expect a successful general to stand forth in defence 
of our land. 

Yours, &c. &e. 

O. P. 

Dublin, May 31, 1820. 
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Discovery of a new Island off Cape Horn. 
—Buenos Ayres, Jan. 7.-—A new island 
has been discovered off Cape Horn, in lat. 61 
deg. long. 55 deg., by the ship William, on 
a voyage from Monte Video for Valparaiso. 
The same ship having been despatched by 
Capt. Shcrriff, of the Andromache frigate, to 
survey the coast, had exploreditfor 200 miles. 
The captain went ashore, found it covered 
with snow, and uninhabited. Abundance 
of seals and whales were found in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. He has named the island Hew 
Shetland. 

Expedition to the Frozen Ocean .— 
Advices from St Petersburgh, dated March 
22, state that a new voyage of discovery 
will be undertaken this summer in the 
north. This expedition will sail from the 
mouth of the Lena fbr the Frozen Ocean, 
in order to examine the coast of Siberia, 
and the islands which were discovered to the 
north of it some years ago. As it is not 
yet ascertained whether these supposed is¬ 
lands may in reality be one main land or 
not, and as hitherto they have only been 
visited in winter, it will be interesting to 
know how far die ice will permit vessels to 
advance during summer, and to determine 
its extent. 

Africa —By the latest information, it seems 
that the expedition under the command, of 
Major Gray, on whom the direction devolved 
after the death of Major Peddie, has return¬ 
ed to Galam, on the Senegal, after a most 
harassing journey through the country of 
the Foolado. Mr Docflerd, the surgeon 
attached to the expedition, had, with a few 
individuals, however, proceeded onwards to 
Bammakoo, in Bambarra, from whence ac¬ 
counts have been received from him, dated 
twelve months since, expressing his hopes of 
procuring the necessary permissiOQ to pro¬ 
ceed further. Markets, it seems, Were held 
twice every week at Sandsanding and Ya- 
mina, where provisions were reasonable, and 
every sort of European merchandise in great 
demand, especially articles of finery for the 
dresses of the females, who are fond of 
showy colours. Among other things were 
Manchester prints in great abundance, 
which seemed to meet a ready sale, and 
which must have been conveyed by the 
caravan from Morocco across the Great 
Desert. Lieutenant Lyon, of the Royal 
Navy, who was the friend and fellow tra¬ 
veller of the late Mr Ritchie, is appointed 
to succeed that gentleman as Britisn Vice 
Consul at Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, 
in Africa, for the purpose of facilitating and 
attempting discoveries. By the Magnet, 
which left Cape Coast on the 23d March, 
we learn, that, Mr Dupuis had proceeded to 
t'ormassic, to enter upon his functions as 
Consul at the Court of the King of Ashan. 


tee, and had arrived in safety and been well 
received. 

Opinion in regard to British Metaphy¬ 
sicians, by the Germans.. —At the last 1 ,eip- 
sig fair, mamr new works on Moral Philo¬ 
sophy and Metaphysics made their appear¬ 
ance. A hasty glance of several of these, 
enabled us to understand the general opin¬ 
ion entertained in Germany of the meta¬ 
physicians in Great Britain. Reid, they say, 
did littl#; Dugald Stewart is not an origi¬ 
nal writer, but eminently distinguished by 
the beauty and grace of his style. Gregory, 
the physician, ingenious, but not original. 
Thomas Brown, a man of great promise as 
a bold and original thinker, and brings forci¬ 
bly to recollection the period of the deep think¬ 
ing Hume. Darwin a visionaiy, Paley 
an amiable but superficial writer. Playfair 
the mathematician, a writer of powerful 
metaphysical articles in the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view. 

University Text-Books —In Germany, 
France, Italy, Sweden, and Denmark, it is 
an invariable practice with the professors in 
die different Universities, to publish, fbr the 
use of their pupils, text-books of their courses 
of lectures. The universality of die practice, 
is a decisive proof of its utility. Wc have been 
always surprised to find this accommodation 
for students so litdc regarded in our Scotch 
Colleges ; although, in the few cases where 
it has been adopted, the greatest benefit has 
resulted. All of us remember with de¬ 
light, the pleasure and advantage wc de¬ 
rived from the excellent Text-books of Dr 
Walker, Professor Frazer Tyder, Professor 
Dugald Stewart, and Professor Playfair; and 
many now pursuing their studies in die Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, anticipated, from the 
lately published admirable Text-book of 
Dr Brown, important assistance in the diffi¬ 
cult and abstruse studies of Moral Philo¬ 
sophy and Metaphysics. The want of Text¬ 
books is particularly felt in the classes of 
Logic, Medical Jurisbrudence, Natural 
History, Practice of Medicine, Theory of 
Medicine, and Materia Medica. 

Variation of the Magnetic Needle. —In 
a former volume of this Magazine, we 
mentioned that the excellent observa¬ 
tions of Colonel Mark Beaufoy, made at 
Bughy*Heath, near Stanmore, m Middle¬ 
sex^ had shown dmt the magnetic variation 
w> die westward of die true north had uni¬ 
formly increased, on taking die means 
monthly, until die beginning of the last 
year, after which it had fluctuated, but giv¬ 
ing a mean variation of 24° 37' 0" in the 
first,three months of 1819. The observa¬ 
tions since published by the Colonel in a 
contemporary,Journal, seein to show that 
this was the maximum variation, occurring 
in February or March 1819: because he 
finds the monthly means, since the begin. 
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ning of April of that year, to have uniform¬ 
ly decreased. It further appears from the 
Colonel’s statements, that the western van- 
ation had been on the increase through 162 
years, or since 1657: it was only 77 years 
before this period that the first authentic 
observations on the variation can be found, 
or in 1580, when the needle at London 
varied to the east 11° 15'. 

Jameson's Marine Thermometer .—From 
many experiments made of late years by 
, scientific persons, there seems every reason to 
believe that the thermometer is an instru¬ 
ment of far greater importance to navigators 
than it has been generally supposed. 

The late celebrated Dr Franklin was the 
first person who noticed the great difference 
between the temperature of the water on the 
North American coast, in and out of sound¬ 
ings, and suggested the use of a thermometer 
as an indicator of an approach to thy,t dan¬ 
gerous shore, as it had been uniformly found 
that the nearer any vessel approximated the 
shore, the colder the temperature of the 
water became. 

Afterwards Col. Jonathan Williams, of 
Philadelphia, endeavoured, with some suc¬ 
cess, to call the attention of seafaring men 
to the importance of the thermometer as a 
nautical instrument; and satisfactorily suc¬ 
ceeded in showing, that no vessel on board 
of which a thermometer is, can possibly be 
cast away on the coasts of the United States, 
without at least a sufficient warning of the 
approach to danger, to allow of its being 
avoided, unless the ship should be so entire¬ 
ly disabled as to be totally unmanageable. 

The statements of Dr Franklin and Colo¬ 
nel Williams applied only to the coasts of 
North America; and hence it came to be 
generally supposed that the increased heat 
of the sea, when out of soundings, was caus¬ 
ed by the Gulf stream-current, which, issu¬ 
ing from the Gulf of Mexico, sweeps to the 
northward along the. coasts of the United 
States: it has of late however been esta¬ 
blished, that the decreasing temperature of 
the water, as any vessel approaches the 
coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Barbary, is 
sufficient to give warning to any attentive 
navigator of his approach to these coasts,; 
and it seems probable, from the experiments 
of Mr Davy, (brother to the celebrated Sir 
Humphrey,) that die thermometer will be 
found to point out, not only the proximity 
of land, but also that of extensive banks 
&c. in all places. 

A person whose experience had shown 
him, that in quitting the American coasts 
there was an increase of twelve deg. of Fah¬ 
renheit’s scale in the temperature of the sea 
in u few hours run from the mouth of the 
Delaware, found also on approaching the 
coast of Portugal, that the mercury in the 
tube of the thermometer sunk from 69 de¬ 
grees, at which it stood in the open sea, to 
601 degrees, when his ship was about three 
or four miles from Cape St Vincent: and 
subsequently, that in beating through the 
Voi.VII. 


Straits of Gibraltar with a contrary Wind, 
the mercury in the thermometer rose and 
fell in proportion to the distance he was 
from the Spanish or African shores, rang¬ 
ing from 68 degrees, at which it stood m 
the middle of the Strait, to 61 degrees, which 
was the lowest to which it sunk on the Afri¬ 
can side; and on the Spanish shore it 
never fell lower than 64 degrees; which is 
easily accounted for, as the ship was never 
so iv'ir that shore, it being considered ad- 
viseable to keep at a distance from the shoals, 
&c. near Tariffa. 

The person already mentioned, having 
discovered many objections to the mode of 
using the thermometer recommended by 
Colonel Williams, and having had several 
thermometers broken, applied to different 
mechanics in various places to construct a 
marine thermometer ease for him, which 
would protect the instrument, and facilitate 
its U3C, but unsuccessfully, until he some 
time since applied to Messrs Gardner and 
Jameson, mathematical instrument makers 
in Glasgow. Mr Jameson, of that firm, 
invented and made a case, which not only 
re vents the thermometer enclosed in it from 
eing injured, but admits and retains water 
from any depth which may be desired; so 
that the results obtained by the experiments 
made with it are exempted from any chance 
of being influenced by the solar rays in 
summer weather or warm latitudes, or by 
the chill of the air in winter or cold climates, 
as by an ingenious contrivance the bulb of 
the thermometer is kept immeTsed in a col¬ 
umn of water admitted and retained by the 
case, from the greatest depth to which it has 
been sunk. 

Mr Purdy, the hydrographer of London, 
has expressed his opinion of Mr Jameson's 
invention in very flattering terms, as have 
also many highly respectable scientific and 
nautical men. 

Natural History.—Specimen from the 
Cape.—A. living aninial of the antelope 
species, called a Nhu, having the head 
of a cow, the mane of a horse, and the 
hind part resembling that of a mule, was 
brought to England in the 7 larossa, 
from the Cape of Good Hope. These 
animals are inhabitants of Southern Africa, 
but very rarely to be met with. The one 
now brought home belongs to Lord Charles 
Somerset. 

Aurum Millium .—Mr N, Mill has dis¬ 
covered a new metal resembling gold, and 
possessing some of its best qualities, which 
he calls aurum millium. In colour, it re¬ 
sembles 60s. gold, and is nearly as heavy in 
specific gravity as jewellers’ gold. It is 
malleable, and lias the invaluable property 
of not easily tarnishing. It is very hatd 
and sonorous, and requires care in the 
working. The price of it being from 4& 
to 4s. 6d. an ounce, will not be an ob¬ 
stacle to its general use: and for beauty 
there is not any metal that fecceds it, and 
it is susceptible of an exquisite polish. 

T 
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Description of Narway—Sthe following 
account of the appearance of Norway, as 
distinguished from Sweden, is given by 
Bedemar:—Norway, he says, consists prin¬ 
cipally of a mountain-basin, surround¬ 
ed by the remains of an elevated plat¬ 
form, the exterior border of which, jagged 
by deep cuts, and ascending to a great 
height, lies around the whole of the ridge 
of the principal range of mountains. 
The sea has penetrated to this border, 
through the abysses which have been open¬ 
ed; and the western storms, and an ill- 
judged industry, have circumscribed within 
the rallies the scanty woods which run 
through the basin itself. On the outside 
descend only mountain torrents, short in 
their course: the large streams belong to 
the centre of the land. • * * • They form 
many beautiful and high waterfalls, and 
many large lakes in their course. On die 
coasts only are a few towns to be found 
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the rest of the country is covered with in¬ 
sulated dwellings; brown log-houses, sur¬ 
rounded by a few corn-fields and extensive 
meadows, small and independent pos¬ 
sessions, suited to the independent and 
sturdy character of the people. In the vi¬ 
cinity of rivers, which are at times nearly 
invisible from the quantity of timber float¬ 
ing down them, numerous saw-mills are to 
be seen; and a few iron and copper works 
are to be met with in the spaces cleared 
from wood. Along the sea shore, habita¬ 
tions, solitary or in groupes, surrounded 
with implements for fishing, and curing fish, 
appear like so many nests m the green 
hollows among the rocks. Over all this, 
an atmosphere generally dear, delightful, 
and invigorating, is spread as far as the 69 
—70 of latitude, after which we meet with 
deep and impenetrable fogs, a sea like lead, 
and the melancholy silence of an uninter¬ 
rupted wilderness. 
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Iv the press, and shortly will be published, 
in one volume 4to, Posthumous Letters ad¬ 
dressed to Fronds Colman, and George 
Colman the Elder, with annotations and 
occasional remarks; by George Colman the 
Younger. 

Nearly ready for publication, a General 
History of the House of Guelph, from the 
earliest period to the accession of George I.; 
compiled from authentic documents, by Dr 
Halliday, physician to the Duke of Cla¬ 
rence. 

A Vocabulary of Religious Terms, ex¬ 
planatory of words usually employed to de¬ 
scribe doctrines, rites, and other subjects. 

In the press, M'Julian's Daughter, a 
poem, in five cantos, with eluridative notes; 
by Henry O’Neil Montgomery Ritchie, 
Esq. 

Dr Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, an¬ 
nounces a fifth part of his Divinity Lec¬ 
tures. 

Preparing for publication, by Mr John 
Luccock, Notes on Rio de Janeiro and the 
Southern Parts of'Brazil, taken during a 
residence of ten years in various parts of 
the country. 

A new volume of Poems, by Mr Keates, 
the author of Endymion. 

An Elementary Treatise on Iron-making, 
with hints for its improvements; by Mr S. 
Rogers of Risca. 

In the press, “ Sacred Leisure,” a col¬ 
lection of Poems; by the Rev. T. Hodgson, 
A<M. • 

The Angel of the World, a pom; by 
Mr Croly, the author of “ Paris.” 

Methodism, a poem. 

The Preparations for the Coronation of 
Charles II. ;inow first printed from a MS. 
in the hand-writing of Sir E. Walker, 


knight, then King at Arms; to be illus¬ 
trated with engravings, in one volume royal 
8vo. 

Rosamond, in two volumes; a sequel to 
Early Lessons ; by Miss Edgeworth. 

Vrews of the Remains of Ancient Build¬ 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity; by M. Du 
Bourg. 

An Encyclopedia of Antiquities; being 
the first ever edited in England; by the 
Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, M. A. author of 
British Monachism, &c. to appear in SO 
4to numbers, at 5s. each. 

Dr J. Gordon Smith, Lecturer on Medi¬ 
cal Jurisprudence in London, is preparing 
for the press a work on that subject, which 
is intended to serve the double purpose of a 
Text Book to his Lectures, and a Guide in 
the management of professional evidence in 
the public courts. It is expected to be 
ready early next season. 

In a few days will Unpublished, by Capt. 
James Gifford, R N. price Is. the Unita¬ 
rian’s Defence t being a Reply, in part, to 
the He Rev. D. Anderson’s Sermon, which 
was preached before the Deanery of Gower, 
and was published at their request. 

The Rev, T. Jebb has in the press a vo¬ 
lume entitled Sacred Literature; compris¬ 
ing a Review of the Principles of Composi¬ 
tion laid down in the Prelections and Isaiah 
of the late Robert Lowth, D.D. Lord Bish- 
,op of London; and an application of the 
principles so reviewed to the illustration of 
the New Testament, in a series of critical 
observations on the style and structure of 
that Sacred Volume. 

A new edition of Mr II. Neele’s Odes 
and other Poems, with considerable addi¬ 
tions, is in the press, and will speedily be 
published. 
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It is proposed to republish, by subscrip¬ 
tion, The Forms of the Church of Scotland, 
&c. &c. &c. published at Edinburgh in the 
year 1567, by Bishop Carsewell of Argyll, 
with an English Preface, Notes, and rome 
account of the Bishop, &c.; by the Rev. 
James M‘Gibbon, Inverary. This ancient 
and curious book, printed in the Gaelic lan¬ 
guage, at a period when there were but few 
books printed even in English, must be inter¬ 
esting to all the lovers of Celtic literature. To 
them the single circumstance of there being 
now only one copy of the work known to be 
extant, will, independent of many other rea¬ 
sons which might be stated, but which are 
reserved for the F,ditor’s Preface, be a suf¬ 
ficient apology for proposing to reprint this 
very rare and earliest specimen of printed 
Gaelic, as the only means, both of preserv¬ 
ing it from being utterly lost, and of pre¬ 
venting the Gothic scepticism of future 
times as to its having ever existed. The 
prefatory letters addressed by Bishop Carse- 
well to the Earl of Argyll, and to the Read¬ 
er, Ate. it is proposed to accompany with an 
English Translation, as they contain mat¬ 
ter which may be deemed interesting to 


others as well as to those versed In the Cel¬ 
tic language, and prove, beyond all contro¬ 
versy, that the poems which relate to Fin- 
gal, his heroes, and their achievements, 
'were recited , and written, and universally 
known , and highly appreciated among the 
Highlanders, at least 200 yean before Mac* 
phermn's name was heard of! 

CONDITIONS. 

I. Upon the one page the Bishop’s Gaelic 
text will be printed verbatim ct literatim , 
and upon the opposite, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of modem readers, it will be given ac¬ 
cording to the present orthography of die 
language, Ac. 

II. The work will be published in 8vo, 
on good paper, and will contain at least 
from 400 to 500 pages of letter-press. 

III. It will be put to press wnen a com¬ 
petent number of Subscribers is procured— 
a period which cannot be distant, from the 
many inquiries and assurances of support 
which the Editor has received from various 
quarters. 

IV. Price to Subscribers on delivery, 
12s. fid. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Antiquities of the Jews, carefully com¬ 
piled from authentic sources, and their 
customs illustrated from modern travels; 
by William Brown, D.D. minister of Esk- 
dalcmuir. Handsomely printed in two 
large volumes octavo, price XT, 10s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Principles of Design in Architecture, 
traced in Observations on Buildings, 8vo. 7s. 

An Address to the People of England on 
the Projected Building of a Palace for the 
Sovereign, and for 4 National Gallery; by 
John JMadeod, 8vo. 4s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue of Books for 1820 ;• by Payne 
and Foss. 2s. fid. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Private Correspondence of David Hume, 
the historian, with several distinguished per¬ 
sons, 4to. XT, 1 Is. fid. 

Relics of Royalty; or Anecdotes of 
George III.; by Joseph Taylor. 5s. 

The Life of Granville Sharp, compiled 
from authentic documents; by Prince 
Hoare, Esq. 4to- 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Catechism of Chemistry; by an Ama¬ 
teur, 12mo. 

DRAMA. 

Virginius; a historical tragedy; by J. S. 
Knowles, Esq. 3s. fid. 


Dion ; a tragedy; and the Naturalist; 
a comedy; by G. A. Rhodes, M. D. 
2s. fid. 

Aguilhrr: a tragedy; by H, M. Twed- 
dell, 8vo. 4e. 

The Fate of Calais; a tragic melodrama | 
by Thomas Dibdin. Is. fid. 

Catherine de Medicis; a tragedy, in five 
acts. 

Sappho; a tragedy, by F. Grillparzer, 
translated from the German, and adapted to 
the English stage, Bvo. 

Ricciarda, tragedia di Ugo Foscolo, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

New Sacred Dramas for Young Persons, 
8vo. 7s. fid. 

EDUCATION. 

Extracts on Education, from the most 
popular writere, 18mo, 2 vote. 7s. 6tL 

Davenport sur la pronunciation Anglaise, 
12mo. 4s. 

A Key to the above, and to the Italian 
and French; by the same. 4s, 

A Key to Bland's Algebraical Problems; 
by J. Darby. 8s. * 

An Italian and English Grammar, from 
Vergani’s Italian and French Grammar; 
by M. Gincheny, 12mo. 5s. fid. 

Rural Employments ; or, a Peep into 
Village Concerns; by Mary Elliot ,2s. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Catalogue of the Pictures at Grosvenor 
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House, London* containing Etchings of the 
whole collection, and a historical notice of 
each Picture; by John Young, keeper of 
the British Institution, 4to. £2, 2s. In¬ 
dia Paper, £3, 3s- 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy, with additional Observa¬ 
tions and Notes; by Ileory Fuseli, P.P. 
handsomely printed in 4to, with a Portrait, 
and other Engravings. £l, 16s. 

•„* The additional Lectures in this 
Edition are sold separately, price 18s. 

QEOLOOY. 

A New Geological Map of England and 
Wales, reduced from Smith's Map, exhibit¬ 
ing a general View of the Stratification of 
the Country, intended as an elementary 
map. 14s. 

A Geological Map of England, coloured, 
with a Memoir, ana an Index to the Hills; 
by G. 6. Greenough, F.R. S. F. L.S. pre¬ 
sident of the Geological Society, on six 
sheets. £6, Ga, Or £7, 10s. mounted on 
rollers or in a case. 

HISTORY. 

An Introduction to Modem History, from 
the Birth of Christ to the present time; by 
the llev. G. Hort, 2 vols. 10s. (id. 

Narrative of the Political and Military 
Transactions of British India, under the 
administration of Marquis Hastings, 1813- 
1818; by H. T. Princep, tto. £2, 10s. 

IiAW. 

A Law Glossary of the Latin, Greek, 
Norman, French, and other languages, in¬ 
terspersed in the commentaries; by Sir W. 
Blackstone, and various law Treatises upon 
each branch of the profession ; translated 
into English, and alphabetically arranged 
by Thomas Taylor, 8vo. Os. 

Hale's Common Law, royal 8vo. LI, 10s. 

Reports of Cases in the House of Lords 
upon Appeals of Writs of Error in 1819 ; 
by O. Bligh, vol. 1. part 1. 8s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Dower, with a 
View to the Modern Practice of Convey¬ 
ancing ; by J. J. Park, of Lincoln's Inn, 
Esq. 8vo. 18s, 

The Barrister; or. Strictures on the Edu¬ 
cation proper for the Bar; by 1 homos 
Buggies, Esq. 12mo. 6s.' 

MEDICINE. 

A Sketch of the causes, extent, &c. of 
the contagious Fever in Ireland, in 1817- 
1819, with the System of Management 
adopted for its suppression; by William 
Hartz, M. fi. 

First Lines of die Practice of Surgery; 
by Samuel Cooper, 8vo. Ids. 

An Inquiry into certain Errors relative to 
Insanity and their consequences; by G. M. 
Burrows, 8vo. 8s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Lacon; or many things in few words; 
addressed to those who think; by the Rev. 
C. C. Colton, A. M. 8vo. 7s. 

Studies of the Historic Muses, or a Phi¬ 
losophical Argument; by R. Lascellcs, tto. 
}2s. 


A Practical Introduction to the Science of 
Short Hand, upon the principles of the late 
ingenious Dr Byrom; by William Gaw- 
tress, 12mo. is- 

A complete Treatise on Rouge ct Noir. 
2s. 6d> 

The London Journal of Arts and Scien¬ 
ces, No. III. 2s. 6d. 

A Plea tor Pawn-brokers; being an at¬ 
tempt to rescue them from the influence of 
Prejudice and Misrepresentation, 18mo. 
Is. (kl. 

The Eton Salt-bearer, a periodical work, 
to be published in Monthly Parts : by an 
Etonian. Part I. Is. 

Memorabilia; or. Recollections, Histo¬ 
rical, Biograplucal, and Antiquarian; by J. 
Savage. Nos.‘ I. to VI. Is. each. 

Thoughts on the Love of Excelling and 
die Love of Excellence, 8vo. 6s. 

The Quarterly Review, No. XLV. 6s. 

General Index to the Quarterly Review, 
Part II. 6s. 

The Fancy ; a Selection from the Poeti¬ 
cal Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, of 
Gray’s Inn, Student at Law ; with a brut 
Memoir of his Life. 

The Peerage Chart; or, Alphabetical 
List of die House of Lords for 1820. 'Plus 
Chart contains the following particulars of 
each Member:—Title; Title of the Eldest 
Son ; Surname; Dates of the /!/ U and Imt 
Creation ; Precedence in the House; Age; 
if Married, Bachelor, or Widower; Num¬ 
ber of Children; Knights ot the Garter, 
Thistle, &c.; Lord Lieutenants; Privj 
Councellors; Roman Catholics; Peers whose 
income exceeds £'.'50,000 per annum; Pa¬ 
trons of the Arts and Sciences; Peers whose 
Ancestry can be tiaced to the Conquest; 
and Peers’ eldest Sons, who are Members of 
the present Parliament. There are also 
nine divisions, shewing by what means the 
Peerage was obtained, that is to say, whe¬ 
ther by Naval, Military, Legal, or other 
Services; together with a list of the Spiri¬ 
tual Lords. Forming, upon the whole, a 
complete Peerage in Miniature. Puce os. 
On canvass, in a nc.it uase for the pocket, 
8s. On canvass and rimers, 10s. 

Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse; by 
Thomas Jones. 6s. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

Judah; a Sacred Oratorio; by William 
Gardiner. 21s. 

NOVELS. 

The Wharbroko Legend ; a Tale of the 
Dead, 12mo. 2 vols, 11s. 

Lochiel; or the Field of Culloden, l2mo, 
3 vols. 

Antar; a BedoweenRomanrc ; translated 
from-the Arabic; by Tetrick Hamilton, 
Ksq. 4 vols. £1, 16s. 

Warbeck of Wolfstein ; by Miss Hal¬ 
ford. 12mo, 3 vols. £1, 4?. 

The Retreat; or Sketches from Nature, 
2 vols; by the Author of Affection's Gift. 

Anastastus; or, Memoirs of a Greek, 2d 
edition, 3 vols. XT, 11s. Gd. 
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POETRY. 

The Amyntas of Tasso; translated by 
Leigh Hunt. 

The Picturesque Tour of Dr Syntax, 
No V. Vol. II. 2s. 6d. 

Sonnets, Amatory, Incidental, and De¬ 
scriptive, with other Poems; by Cornelius 
Webb. 

The View, and other Poems; by C. 
Leigh. 

Tales of the Hall; by the Rev. G. Crabbe, 

’ 3 vols small Svo. 18s. 

Poems ; by B. Barton, Hvo. 10s. 6d. 

Advice to Julia; a Letter in Rhvme, 
fc. 8vo. 

Ismael, an Oriental Talc, with other 
Poems ; by E. G. L. Balma, 12mo. 7s. 

The Poetical Decameron; or Ten Con¬ 
versations on English Poets and PoetTy, 
particularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I.; by J. P, Collier, of the Middle 
Temple, 2 vols, cr. 8vo. 21s. 

Don Juan; Cantos L and II., small 
Svo. 7s. 

poi iticaIj economy. 

Principles of Political Economy consider¬ 
ed, with a view to their practical applica¬ 
tion ; by the Rev. T. 11. Maltlius, A. M., 
F.H.S., 8vo. 18s. 

On the Principles of Political Economy; 
by David Ricardo, 2d edition, Svo. 14s. 

POLITICO. 

A System of Voluntary National Re¬ 
venue, to replace all compulsory taxation. 
2s. 6'd. 

A Letter to Lord John Russell on French 
Aftiiirs, Hvo. 2s. 6d. 

Sketch of a Plan for the effectual and per¬ 
manent removal of die Public Distresses. 
Is. (id. 

A series of Letters, addressed to a Friend 
upon the Catholic Question; by Britanni- 
cus. 2s. 6d. 

A Fragment of the History of John Bull, 
with the Birth, Parentage, &c. of Jack 
Radical, with Incidental Remarks, Svo. 5s. 

A word for die King, and a word for the 
Queen. 2s. 

A Queen's Appdal, 8vo. 5s. 

A Letter to the Livery of London. Is. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on some important branches of 
Religion ; by Thomas Raffles. 7s. 

Sermons; by the Rev. D. W. G. Garrow. 
IDs. (id. 

Sermons, Illustrative and Practical; by 
the Rev. W. Gilpin, M.D., Rector of Pul- 
vcrhatch Salop, 8vo. 12s. 

Chillingwortli’s works; containing the 
Religion of Protestants, a bale way to Sal¬ 
vation, Sermons, &c., Svo, 3 vols. XI, 16s. 

Remarks upon die Principles adopted by 
Writers, who have at various periods re¬ 
commended a New Translation of the Bible 
as expedient and necessary, Hvo. 5s. 

Sermons; by the Hon. W. Herbert. 4s. 

The Remonstrance of a Unitarian, ad¬ 
dressed to the Bishop of St Dnvid’s; by 


Captain James Gifford, R. N.; 2d edition, 
with considerable additions, 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons; by the Rev. W. Gilpin, 8vo. 
12s. 

A Course of 13 Sermons on Regenera¬ 
tion ; by J. Sutcliff. 6s. 

Discourses and Dissertations; by the 
Rev. I.. Booker, Svo, 2 vols. Xl, Is. 

Horse Homilctica*, or above 1200 Dis¬ 
courses, (in the Form of Skeletons) on the 
whole scriptures; by the Rev. C. Simeon, 
M.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
llvols8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

TOYOGHAPHY. 

The present state of Chili, from the Re¬ 
port laid before Congress; by Judge Bland, 
the Commissioner sent to mat country by 
the Government of the United States in 
1818. 3s. 6d. 

Kenilworth Illustrated; with designs by 
Westall. Part I. med. 4to. 10s. 6d. sewed. 

Geographical and Descriptive Delinea¬ 
tions of the Island of Van Diemen’s land, 
one of the Dependencies of New South 
Wales; by Lieutenant C. Jeffreys, R. N., 
8vo. 5s. 

An Account of Thnbuctoo and Housa 
Territories in the Interior of Africa ; by El 
Ilage Abd Salum hbabeancc, with Notes. 
8vo. 12s. 

Customs of the Manor of Taunton, and 
Taunton Deane. 2s. 6d. 

The American Traveller’s Directory, 
being a complete List of all the Direct and 
Cross Roads; and also, the Conveyance by 
Water, throughout the United States of 
America, &c. &c.; by John Mellish, Geo¬ 
grapher and Map Publisher, Philadelphia. 

A New Picture of Naples and ns En¬ 
virons ; by Marien Vasi; Illustrated with* 
Maps and Views, 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

An Itinerary of Denmark, Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, and Russia, being a complete Guide 
to Travellers through those Countries; by 
M. Rcichard, with a Map. 7s. 

An Itinerary of Spain and Portugal; by 
M. Reichard, with a Map. 7s. 

VOYAGES AND TOAVELS. 

Prince Maximilian's Travels in Brazil, 
4to. X2, 28. 

Journal of two Expeditions beyond the 
Blue Mountains, and into the Interior of 
New South Wales ; by John Oxley, Esq. 
ll.N.,4to. £2,10s. 

Modem Voyages and Travels, No III. 
Vol. III., containing Prince Maximilian’s 
Travels in the Brazils, with numerous En¬ 
gravings, 3s, 6d. 

Journal of a Tour through part of die 
Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains, 
and to the sources of the Rivers Jumna anil 
Ganges; by J. B. Fraser, Esq., with a 
Map, royal 4to. £3, 3s. 

Twenty Views in the Himala Mountains, 
Illustrative of die foregoing Travels, En¬ 
graved from the original drawings made on 
the spot; by J. 13. Frazer, Fsq. To sub¬ 
scribers, £21,-Non-Subscribers, £26, 5s. 
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Monthly List of New Publications . [[June 

EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No 
CXIX. for June, 8vo. Is. 6d. This Num¬ 
ber is principally occupied with a full and 
accurate Report of the Proceedings and 
Debates of the late General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

The Literary and Statistical Magazine for 
Scotland, No XIV., 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Monthly, 8vo, No XIX. 
for July. 2s. 6d. 

A Catechism for Young Persons; by the 
Rev. Andrew Thomson, M.A., Minister of 
St George's, Edinburgh. 3d edition, 18mo. 
4d. 

Narrative of the loss of the Winterton 
East Indiaman, wrecked on the Coast of 
Madagascar in 1792, and of the sufferings 
connected with that event; by a passen¬ 
ger in the Ship, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Importance of Civil Government to 
Society, and the duty of Christians in regard 
to it; a Sermon, preached in St John’s 
Church, on Sabbath, the 30th April; by 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Minister of St 
John’s Church', Glasgow. Is. Gd. 

The Conversion of the World consequent 
upon the Improvement of the Church, a 
Sermon preached before the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Know¬ 
ledge, 3d June 1819; by George Wright, 
D.D. one of the Ministers of Stirling, 8vo. 

The Sentiments and Conduct suited to 
Seceders, in consequence of their Union, a 
Sermon; by Hugh Jamieson, D.D. East 
Linton, 8vo. Is. 


A Speech intended to have been delivered 
at the Meeting of the Pitt Club of Scotland, 
27th May 1820. Is. 

A Grammar of the German Language, 
on a new plan; illustrated by various Ta¬ 
bles and Examples, in which the Pronun¬ 
ciation of the German is introduced on the 
plan of the most approved English Pro¬ 
nouncing Dictionaries. The whole parti¬ 
cularly adapted for private as well ns public 
tuition. By Ernest Jehring. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour¬ 
nal, No LXVI. 8vo. Gs. 

A Letter of Congratulation to the Rev. 
Alexander Craik, on his defence of the Es¬ 
tablished Church, in his Letter to the Rev. 
John Brown ; by a Friend of the Church, 
8vo. Is. 

A Dialogue on Baptism between Rufus 
and Publius; by John Hutchison, Had¬ 
dington, 12mo. Is. 

A I .etter to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor, containing Strictures 
on Warburton, Lardner, Paley, Campbell, 
and Macknight; by Robert Haldane, 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Report of the Religious State of the High¬ 
lands and Islands of Scotland; with a plan 
for its amelioration; by a Committee of the 
Associate Synod, 8vo. Is. 

The Spirit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
unfolded in a systematical arrangement of 
the Evangelical Records; by the Rev. W. 
B. Smith, and John Fairbairn, 12mo. • r n. 


New Foreign Works, Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Soho-Squat e, ljmdan. 


Archives des Decouvertes et des Inven¬ 
tions nouvelles, faites dans les Sciences, les 
Arts et les Manufactures, tant en France 
que dans les Pays Strangers, pendant 
l’annee 1819. (12eme volume de la Col¬ 
lection.) 8vo. 9s. 

Chateaubriand, Memoires, Lettres et 
Pikes aufhcntiques touchant la Vie et la 
Mort de S. A. R.) Ch. Ferd. D’Artois fils 
de France, Due de Bern, 8vo. 8s. 

Labaumc, Histoire de la Chute de l’Em- 
pire de Napolkn, omee de huit plans ou 
cartes pour servir au recit des principals 
batailles livrees en 1813 & 1814, 2 vols. 
Bvo. £1. 

La France sous le regne de la Conventior 
8vo. 10s. 

Chrestien de Poly, Essai sur la Puissance 
Paternelle, 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 

Baron de R***, Examen Critique de 
l’equilibre Social Europecn, ou Abrege de 
Statique politique et militaire, accompagn£ 
de Tableaux Statistiques et d’une planche 
gravi'e, 8vo. 6s. 

(Bums completes du Chancelicr D’- 


Agufisscau ; nouvelle edition, augmentee do 
pieces echappees aux premiers editeurs, et 
d’un discours preliminaire par M. Pardcssus, 
tom. XIII. & XIV. 8vo. £1. 

Mazois, Les Ruincs de Pompeji, dessi- 
nees et mesurces pendant les annees, 1809, 
10, 11. Livraison XIII. in folio. £1. 
11s. 6d. 

Rapport du Jury Central sur les Produits 
de PIndustrie Fran^aise, redige par M. ].. 
Costaz, 8vo. 8s. 

J. J. Rousseau, Emile, ou de P Educa¬ 
tion ; nouvelle edition, a l’usage de la 
Jeuncsse, avec des ritranchemcns, des notes, 
et une Preface, par Madame la Comtesse de 
Genlis, 3 vols. in 12mo. 12s. 

Dupin, Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne 
entrepris relativement aux Services publics 
de la Guerre, de la Marine, et des ponts et 
chaussdesen 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, pre¬ 
miere partie, Force Militaire, 2 vols. 4to. 
et planches, fol. £1. 16s. 

Cuchin, Memoirc sur la Digue dc Cher¬ 
bourg coniparee au Breakwater ou jetee de 
Plymouth, 4to. £1. 6s. 
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Register.—Commercial Report. 

COMMERCIAL REPORT— June 13, 1820. 

Sugar/. The demand for Muscovadoes continues limited, and prices rather on the 
decline, notwithstanding the small quantity that there is at market. The fresh supplies 
have as yet not been great, but os these may now be expected in considerable quantities, 
it perhaps occasions the present flatness in the Sugar market. The crops, in nearly all the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, are exceedingly short. In the whole, we have good reason 
to believe, that the deficiency will not be less than 40,(MX) hhds. This must surely have 
an effect upon the market. There is a considerable demand for fine goods for the home 
consumpt. Molasses may be stated to be on the decline. Should business generally 
• revive in Britain, there certainly must be a considerable advance in the Sugar market, 
fl'hc vast quantities, however, raised in the foreign t-uionies, is supplying the European 
continental market, thereby leaving a greater quantity on our hands than formerly used 
to be. Coffee .—The market for Coffee has become lively, and considerable sales are 
making at the prices quoted. The demand from the Continent has increased, and tended 
to brighten the Coffee market. The great increase in the cultivation of this article in 
foreign colonies, is also supplying the European market abundantly, while the high 
prices, some time ago, has s-ct the population, in many places, to look out for imitation 
Coffee, of which there are vast quantities now consumed. Considering all these things, 
we cannot sec any chance of a great advance in this article. It will be sufficient if the 
market continues lively at present prices. Cotton —The demand for Cotton was lately 
very brisk, and the sales very considerable, at an advance in price. The large arrivals, 
however, seem to have thrown a damp upon the market. About 30,000 bags have 
reached Liverpool in a few days. The stock on hand is still very large. Nor does there 
appear to be any immediate opening, such as would take away an extra quantity, either 
for home use or exportation. Cotton, however, is likely to maintain its price, and to be in 
demand. Corn .—The prices of Grain are all on the decline, and markets dull. Rice is 
also on the decline. The Rum market is very dull. Brandy is more inquired after, but 
the prices of Geneva are merely nominal. The other articles demand no further notice 
than our quotations. 

In the manufacturing districts, trade in general may be stated its better. Work is 
more abundant, and sales can be made, though at no great advance. The demands for 
foreign markets are likely to be steady, and to increase ; but, on the other hand, we fear 
the severe distress amongst the agricultural districts, will be severely felt in e.very branch 
of business this summer, and counterbalance any improvement which arises from demands 
from external markets. It will be sufficient, if the general trade of the country maintain 
itself to its present amount, till the pressure upon the agricultural districts are in some de¬ 
gree removed, when we may anticipate a regular trade, and adequate profits. The attention 
of the Legislature is drawn to all these subjects, and in the agitation of these questions, it 
will ultimately lie found, that there is no other remedy but patience, prudence, and econo¬ 
my, and new markets for the industry, skill, and capital, of this country. There are many 
of these yet in the world, providing they are only sought out in an earnest and judicious 
manner. We confidently anticipate the discovery of such at an early period, and to an 
extent which will give full scope for the mercantile capital and credit of this country. 

The peace of the country remains undisturbed; and since juries have shewn that they 
dare do their duty, and the laws have proven that they arc not always to be violated with 
impunity, the votaries of sedition, and the emissaries of treason, have shrunk back from 
public gaze, and we hope the firmness, and determination of the sound part of thU 
nation, will compel them to renounce their guilty schemes, and hide their heads for ever. 
It is this will give the greatest stability to trade, and security to property and industry. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 24 Ih May 1820. 


2d. 


Bank stock,- 

226 

54 

3 per cent, reduced, m.— 

68} 


3 per cent, console—— 

6!>i 

$ 

34 per cent consols.—~. 

74j 


4 per cent, consols,..— 

Ml 

f 

5 per cent, navy ann-, 

105} 

4 

Imperial 3 per cent ann. 

— 

— 

India stock, 

— 

— 

■ ■— bonds — 

20 21 pr. 

Exchequer bills, 2|d- 

3 5 

pr. 

Consols for acc.- 

69i 

1 

Amcricun 3 per cents.. 

661 

£ 

French 5 per cents. 

T3fr.50 cr. 


1 9th. 

16 th. 

24th. 

226J 6 

2264 

226 54 

69 J 

69 4 

68 } I 

70 69} 

69| 70 

60} l 

774 $ 

77} jj 

774 7 

8 64 7 

87 } 

8 6 f 6 

106 5| 

106} 3 

1054 4| 

674 

— 

— 

.- 

220 

—— 

22 23 pr. 

21 22 pr. 

21 20 pr 

3 5 pr. . 

2 4 pr. 

3 5 pr. 

70| 

70 

69g 

664 

67 

.. 

T4fr. 35 cr. 

T 4 fr. 10 cr. 

— 
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Comse of Exchange, June 9.—Amsterdam, 12 : 4. Antwerp, 12: T. Ham¬ 
burgh, 37:0- Frankfort on the Maine, 155. Paris, 3 d. bight, 25: 70. Bourdeaux, 
26:0. Madrid, 3tj. Cadiz, 34£. Lisbon, 50$. Oporto, 50|. Gibraltar, 30. Leg¬ 
horn, 17. Genoa, 44. Malta, 45. Naples, 38J. Itio Janeiro, 55. Dublin, 8J per 
cent. Cork, 9. 

Price* of Gold and Silver , per 02 .—Portugal gold, in coin, £0:0:0. Foreign gold, 
in bars, £3:17:10New doubloons, £3:14. New dollars, 'Is. lOJd. Silver, in 
bars, stand 5s. O^d. 


PRICES CURRENT_June 3.— London, June 2, 1820. 


SUGAR, Mlisc. 

B. t*. Dry Brown, . cwt 
Slid, good, and fine mid. 
Fine and \ cry fine, . . 
Refined Doub. Boases, . 
Powder ditto, . . 

Single ditto, . . 

Small Lmnpj 
Large ditto, 

Ciushid Lump,, . 

MOl \ss[ s, British, twt. 
COFFKF, Jamaica . rwt. 
Ord pood, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch, 1 11 igc and very ord. 
Ord good, and (mi ord. 
Mid good, and fine mid. 
Sf Domingo, 

PIMENTO (m Bond) lb. 
SPI1U l's, 

Jam. ltum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brand), 

(iimva, 

< Gram Whisky, 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Grow tits, hhd. 
Portugal Red, 1 'ipc 
Spanish W lute, butt. 
Ttncriflfe, ptpt. 

Madi ira, 

LOGWOOD, I itn. . ton. 
Honduras, 

tain peachy, . . . 

FUsTIt , Jamaica, 
t ulm, 

INDItiO,Caraceasfine, lb. 
TIMBER, \mcr Pme,foot. 
Ditto Oak, 

Chrisfi urand pint, paid) 
Honduras Mahogany 
St Doinmgo, ditto 
T \It. American, • brl. 
Archangel, 

PI 1 ('ll, Foreign, . rwt. 
T \LLO\V, Rus. Vcl. land. 

Home Melted, 
lirMP, Riga Rlime, ton. 

l'etcrsburgh (lean, 

FI \X, 

Riga Thics. & Druj Rak. 
Dutch, . . 

Irish, 

M \ Ts, Archangel, . I0J. 
mils n ES, 


LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

1 IVERPOOL I 

LONDON 

60 to 

1 65 

58 to 61 

56 

to 

60 

CO 

to 62 

76 

86 

61 

80 

61 


71 

61 


72 

81 

96 



78 


81 



SI 

ISO 

145 



— 


— 

.— 


— 

108 

112 



— 



<)2 


J01 

103 

112 



too 


105 

— 


_ 

<J1 

98 



98 


102 1 

— 



y.’ 

96 



90 


98 

— 


— 

17 

60 



18 


>0 

— 


— 

30 

51 

30 

30 6 

30 


— 

J) 


— 

08 

no 



10S 


120 

HO 


I1H 

112 

122 



120 


11> 

lit) 


112 

8s 

196 



92 


no 

— 


—, 

102 

12 



112 


122 

— 


— 

112 

117 



121 


133 | 

1 — 


— 

95 

10a 



110 


111 | 

— 


— 

7 

8 



8 


9 | 

1 

— 


— 

3s 3d 

3s 6<1 

2s lOd 

3s Oil 

2a 9d 2b lOd 1 


f 1 

Is Od 

1 0 

1 6 



— 


— 

2 

n 

1 0 

2 9d 

3 0 



— 


“ 1 

2 

2 

2 1 

6 «» 

7 0 



— 



— 


— 

Cl) 

61 



_ 


_ I 

1 ir> 


C5 

38 

51 



— , 


—► 1 

I r >o 


r O 

54 






- I 

— 


_ 

30 




— 


- | 

— 


— 

(0 

1 



— 


— 

3 IS 

l 

n 0 


5 lit 

3 15 

f 

0 

6 j 

66 

5 £6 10 

8 0 


5 l) 

6 0 

6 

10 

7 n 

6 

J 

6 1 j 

8 0 


6 10 

7 0 

7 

0 

7 10 

— 


— 

7 0 


7 10 

8 0 

7 

0 

_ 1 

8 
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9 0 

9 0 

11 0 

9 10 

to 0 

H 

10 

') 0 

1 10s 3d 

10s bd 

9s fd 

Us 6d 



9s Od 10s 0<I 

10 

0 

10 6 

1 7 

1 11 



— 


— 



— 

3 2 

3 6' 



— 


— 

1 — . 


-- 

2 0 

0 0 



— 


— 

— 



1 1 

1 8 

1 2 

1 8 

1 

0 

1 *1 

Is 

Id 

is 



1 1 

3 0 

1 

3 

1 y 

— 


— 





17 


— 

21 

0 

— 


23 



— 


_ 

22 

0 

— 


11 



— 



8 

6 

10 6 



61 


60 


— ' 

— 


*— 


32 






616 


_ 


45 



5 


— ^ 

H 

10 

— 





_ 


I 

(23s 

6 >s 





— 


— 1 

1 70 


SO 








61 


_ 


l’etcrsburgh Iirsts, cut. 
AS11FS, Pi K Pc irl, . 


Montreal unto. 

78 



10 

38 




43 

— 

Pot, 

36 



38 

31 




17 

•10 

OIL, Whale, . . tun. 

33 



M 





£32 

£95 

( (Hi . 

30 



31 





28 

_ 

TOBACCO, Virgin fine, lb. 

9 



94 

0 

b) 

0 

8 

7d 

9d 

Middling, 

7 



8" 

0 

t 

0 

6 



Infe rmr, 

t O n ONS, llowcd Georg. 

4 



5 

0 

H 

0 

H 



1 

0 

1 

1 

0 IH 

J 

1 

1 0 


Sea island, hut. 

O 

4> 

2 

2 

4 

2 

04 

2 

4 

1 7 


Good, . 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

9 



Middling, 

1 

9 

i 

11 

1 

6 

1 

9 



Demmra and Berbice, 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 2 


West India, 

1 

0 

1 

I 

1 

0 

1 

04 

0 11 


Pernambuco, 

1 

44 

1 

6 

1 

•H 

1 

n 

1 1 


Maranliain, 

1 

i 

i 

5 

l 

-? 

1 

3} 

1 .3 
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Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 23d 
April and 23d May, 1821), extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abell, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer 
ArtmLagc, J. Shad Thames, earner 
Anderson, W. Bridgetown, Berry Pomeroy, Devon, 
brush-maker 

Arnold, M. Flcmish-street, St Catherine's, victual¬ 
ler 

Raines, E. Leicester, tail'.. 

Barrow, J. Mould Gicen, Kirkcaton, Yorkshire, 
clothier 

Bartholomew, 11. Basildon, Berks, farmer 
.Beck, J. Sweeting’s-alley, Corn hill, watch-maker 
IBrekett, II. Birmingham, victualler 
Benson, T. .Sheflield Moor, Shelheld, grocer 
lUlluige, II. Liverpool, stationer 
Brewer, S. New Brentford, Middlesex, grocer 
Broughton, J. Lmtlnvaite, Yorkshire, cloth mer¬ 
chant 

Ili iimfit, T. Leeds, worsted-spinner 
Carr, J. Wortley, Leeds i and I). R. Tetley, mer¬ 
chants 

Chapman, W. Gravesend, piovision-inercliant 
(.hid ley, It. Sparrow Corner, Minorics, cheese¬ 
monger 

Clarnlge, 11. Oddmgtnn, Gloucestershire, taimer 
Cidilwell, T. S. Norwich, eom-h-tnasler 
Collins, J. K. Wood-street, Cheapside, cloth-factor 
Coney, II. Strand, plumlier 
Cramp, S. Vine-street, Westminster, eorn-dealer 
Creasv. T. Chehnsford, draper 
Danvers, T. At J, Cooper’s-roiv, Tower-hill, mer¬ 
chant 

Edwards, L- O. Minorics, master-mariner 
Eeutlicrstonc, .1. Lose-moor, St. Martin, Worces¬ 
ter, victualler 

Eiizgtrald, J. Vine-street, Narrow-wall, Lambeth, 
tun her-merchant 

Kleteller, W. Wolverhampton, ironmonger 
proclaim, R. II. Stratford-on-Avon, saddler 
Ely, 11. Leicester-square, linen-draper 
(■ailiutt, T. Manchester, woollcn-cord-maimfac- 
tnrer 

Gardnei, 1. Birmingham, victualler 
George, s. Narbcrlli, Pembroke, linen-draper 
Glynn, II. Liverpool, merchant 
Gore, E. Nettlcbed, Oxford, innkeeper 
Gower, II. St Austell, Cornwall, linen-draper 
Gr, cn, W, Liverpool, money-scrivener 
Hadley, G. Greenwich, draper 
Hardy, Joseph, and T. W. H. and J. 11. Birming¬ 
ham, merchants 

ll.nns, C. Bradford, Wilts, tanner 
Harvey, C. S. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brush-mami- 
lael urei 

Hay, II. & T. A. Turner,Ncweastle-street, Strand, 
pi inlets 

Hayles, l. & J. N. Portsmouth, grocers 
Hnhbs, .!. Tltehfield, Southampton, draper 
Hollis, |„ Binninglum, victualler 
Holmes, R. & T. E. Cane, Northampton, grocers 
lliitchms, E. Gloueestei, checse-f.ietor 
Jackson, S. Hornsey, Southampton, bookseller 
Jones, 11. Holywell, Flintshire, draper 
Jones. T. Shrewsbury, Salop, dealer 
Kay, It. Bury, Lancashire, cotton-spinner 


Leeds, H. W. Wilderucss-row, Goswell-street, 
jeweller 

Lcverett, J. East, Dercham, Norfolk, innkeeper 
Lipscombe, W. Exeter, grocer 
Lodge, H. R. Cloak-lane, factor 
Longhurst, J. Egham Hythe, Surrey, carpenter 
Lowe, J. Bowdon Edge, Derbyshire 
Manus, W. Minemg-tane, broker 
Milner, J. Cambridge 
Minot, S. Philpot-lane, merchant 
Monklu M. Bedwelty, Monmouthshire, apo¬ 
thecary 

Moore, T. 1 ulhngton, Derbyshire 
Muchall, R. B. Birmingham, merchant 
Murgatroyd, J. Idle, Yorkshire, grocer, and B. 

Murgatroyd, Bradford, grocer 
Neville, R. Colchester, Essex 
New, E. Bristol, hanker 
Newell, S- Horsham, Walton, Surrey, baker 
Newton, H. Boss-alley, Horsleydowri, victualler 
Nowill, J. Cheapside, stationer 
Oglethorpe, J. Liverpool, porter-merchant 
Palm, T. Hanley, Staffordshire, butcher 
Parkes, I. Oldbury, Salop, victualler 
Parkinson, It. Liverpool, eabmet-maker 
Parrish, T. Brettell-Unc, Kmgswinford, Stafford¬ 
shire, glass-cutter 
PluJhps, G. Manchester, plumber 
Power, T. Brewster-slreet, Somers Town, tailor 
Price. T. Rodborough, Gloucestershire, civil-engi¬ 
neer 

Pugh, G. Sheerness, Kent, linen-draper 
Pugh, A. Lancaster, dealer 
Pullcyn, W. I.eaduihall street, goldsmith 
Roach, J. Ruxsel-court, Drury-lane, bookseller 
Rodman, It. Bristol, victualler 
Searle, L. \t cybridgp, Surrey, baker 
Silver, J. & J. S. and A. Boyson, Size-lane, mer¬ 
chants 

Smith, S. Brunteliffe Thorne, Yorkshire, clothier 
Stephens, E. Aintreo, Lancashire, sail-maker 
Stevenson, W. Sheffield, Yorkshire, grocer 
Stone, A. Manchester, merchant 
Stonhill, W. Stewkley, Buckinghamshire, butcher 
titudd, J. L. Kirby-street, Hattou-garden, merchant 
Swindells, J. Itomilcy, Cheshire 
Taylor, J. Leominster, Herefordshire, skinner 
Varley, J. Great Titehfleld-street, print-seller 
Wall, W. Wecdon Ileek, Northamptonshire, smi'h 
Ward, J. Ac J. llobmsoii. Mill Wall, Middlesex, 
millers 

Warren, J. Stoke-undcr-Ilamdon, Somersetshire 
Watkins, T. Ross, Herefordshire, grocer 
Webb, S. Prince's-square, St George’s in the Eusf. 
mercliaut 

Welch, J. Ainsworth, Lancashire, cotton-cloth 
manufacturer 

Whiteliead, H. Calvertey, Yorkshire, drysalter 
Wild, J. Whittle, Derbyshire, eotton-spihncr 
Williams, J. Birmingham, japauner 
Wood, W. Wimpole-strcet, wax amt tallow-chand¬ 
ler 

Wright, J. 11. High Holbom, dealer in curiosities 


Alphabetical List of Scotcu Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st and 
3lst May 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Adam Alexander, Falkirk, tanner 
Amory, John, Denny, distiller 
Brown, Hubert, jun. Glasgow, mcrehant 
Connell, James, Glasgow and Montreal, merchant 
Craig, Andrew, Glasgow, shoe and leather mer¬ 
chant 

Hood, J. fit J. Glasgow, coopers and flsh-curcrs 

I shinier, Adam, Stromness, merchant 

Man, II. Ai Co. Glasgow, provision warehousemen 

Morton, Tlios. I’ortobello, mcrehant 

Munro, John, Glasgow, brickmastcr 


Scott, Robert, A Co. Glasgow, merchants 
DIVIDENDS. 

Jameson, Chas- At Sons Inverness, merchants—a di¬ 
vidend IsL lime 

M'Kcrrell, William, Paisley, the late cotton-spin¬ 
ners—a dividend goth June 
Parker, Matthew, Dunfermline, late hardware 
merchant—a dt\ idem! Uth June 
Thomson, Andrew, Glasgow, merchant—a divi¬ 
dend Uuth May 


EDINBURGH.— June 7. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease & Beans. 

lst,....,.40s. Od. 

1st,.25s. Od. 

1st,.23s. Od. 

1 Stf• 

...21s. Od. 

2d,.37s. Od. 

2d,.23s. Od. 

2d,.21s. 6d. 

2d,... 

,,.19s, fid. 

3d,.28s. Od. 

3d,.20s. fid. 

3d,.19s. Od. 

3d,... 

...17s. 6d. 


Average of Wheat, £l : 17; 0 J-12th. 



Voi. VII. 



2 U 
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Beef (17* oz. per lb.) Os. fid. to 

Mutton Os. Bil. to 

Veal.Os. 7d. to 

Pork.Os. (W. to 

l.ainb, per quarter . 4s. Od. to 

Quartern Loaf Os. lOd. to 


Tuesday, June 6. 

Os. 8d. ’ Potatoes (28 lb.) . . 
Os. 9d. Fresh Butter, per lb. 
Os. 9d. Eggs, per dozen . . 

Os. 7d. Tallow, per stone . 
5s. Od. Hides, .... 

Os. lid. Calf Skins, per lb. . 




[[June 

Is. 

2d. to 

0s. 

Od. 

Is. 

4-d. to 

0s. 

Od. 

0s. 

8d. to 

Os. 

Od. 

9s. 

Od. to 

9s. 

6d. 

6s. 

Od. to 

7s. 

Od. 

0s. 

7d. to 

0s. 

8d. 


HADDINGTON_ June 9. 



Wheat. 


Barley. 

Oats. 


Pease. 


Beans. 

1st,, 

.39s. Od. 

1st, 

.26s. 6d. 

1st,... ..22s. 6d. 

1st,. 

.20s. Od. 

1st, 

.18°. 0d. 

2d,. 

.37s. Od. 

2d, 

.23s. Od. 

2d,.20s. Od. 

2d,„ 

.18s. Od. 

2d,. 

3d,. 


3d, 

.21s. Od. 

. 3d.17s. Od. . 

3d,., 

.15s. Od. 

3d,. 

.15s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, i'l : 16 : 9 : 2-12ths. 


London, Coni Exchange, June 5. 


Liverpool, June 6. 


Wheat, red . 
Eme ditto . . 
Superfine ditto 
White . . . 
Fine ditto 
Superfine do. . 
drank, new . . 
By . . . . 

F me do. . . 
ILrlct . . . 

him do. . , 

Superfine . . 

Milt. 

I 'llie do. . . 

I log Pease . . 
Maple . . . 


(•0 to 

fill to 
70 to 
60 to 
68 to 
7t> to 
.72 to 
.IS to 
11 to 
28 to 
51 to 
58 tO 

SO to 
<i) to 
79 to 
1.) to 


White pease 
Boilers . . 

Small Beans 
Tuk . . . 
Fori ign 
Feed Oats . 
.781 Fine do. . . 
10. Poland do . 

4 71 Fine do. . . 
Potato do. . . 
Fine do. 

Flour, p. sack 
Seconds 

7()lNoitli Country 
•11’|Pollard, per nr. 
Fil Bran . . . 


Seeds, c. 


Must. Iliown, 
—White . . 

Tares. 

1 urnip, W lute 
— New . . . . 
—V cllow . . . 
( ar.iw.iv, new 
(. anaiy, ntw 


s 

42 to 
41) to 
47 to 
76 to 
.7 i to 
‘JO to 
‘27 to 

25 to 

28 to 

26 to 

29 to 
60 to 
Is to 
17 to 
20 to 
12 to 


12 to 15 llempsced . 
14 to l r I.inseid iiusli. 
K lo 1 New tor. Seed 
17 to 20] Itibgrass 
( Clmer, Ktd 

26 While . 

60 to ha Coi Hindi i . 
81 lo 88 Trefoil, . 
New U ipesecd, JL78 hi CIO. 


48 to 
'll) to 
70 to 
is to 
12 to 
10 to 
16 Lo 
30 to 


11 


IWlieat, s d. s. 

1 pel 70 lbs. 

Fng. new .10 4 to II 
American 0 .7 to lo 


d. ] i, it. d 

Perse, grey .76 O to 10 O 


I—White 


18 0 to 16 (l 


Hamate 
Clutch lied 
Kiga . . 

Vrchangel 
( an.id.i . 
i scotch 


10 0 to 10 
U 6 to 10 
8 6 to 0 

8 6 to 0 

9 llo 9 
10 0 to 10 


n Hour. English, 

p-240 II). title 1 1 0 to 1H 0 
.. Irish . . 11 0 to 17 0 

, \ini ri. p. I‘)t 111. 

bweet.l s,,7st)to 10 0 
Do. in bond 21 0 to 28 I) 
51 0 lo 76 0 


. Sour do. 

InshViiew' 9 to "j li |«>.»timjl, l‘sr It,. _ 
Barkv. ncr 60 lbs. English ■’ > 0 to ,7 > 0 

JScotcli 20 0 to 1 2 I) 
., lisli 26 0 to 52 0 

I Ilian,p.Jllbs. 1 ,7 to 1 

t, Butttr, Bet f, 

[Butter, pi i cwt. i 
nar„ i at 


[Barky, per 60 lbs. 
Eng grind. 7 7 to 
,—Malting . 0 0 to 
Scotch . . 4 10 to 
Irish . . . 1 lilt 
Oats, per 41 lb. 

' Eng. pota. . ,7 6 to 
Irish do. . 3 3 to 
Scotch do. 3 8 


63 
76! 
4 I 

71, 
106' 

20 

72, 


'live, pc rip. 38 0 to 10 0|Cork, puk. 2d 
'Malt per 1). 3d dre 


.7 0, Belfast '. . 87 to 

3 7|Newi> . . 8lto 

.7 0|W aterford . 01 t 

07 to 0 1 
1 i lo 

—Fine . 0 6 to 10 OlBeef, p. tie ri t 110 lo 120 

—Middli , 7 6 to 8 O'Ei ngu. p. firk. 7 > to 

Beaus, pi qr. iPork, p hrl. 70 to 

English 46 0 to 70 0 Bacon, pert \t. 

Irish. 12 Otoll 0 —Short middles 17 to 

Kaipi sent, p. 1 t >f> to JLIs'llaiv-, drj 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns rcui, ed in tin Week 

ended 20th May, 1820. 

Wheat, 70s. 2d.—Rye, 12s. 1 (Id.—Barley, 56s. lid.—Oats, 2Gs. Oil.—Beans, lit. Id—Pease, os.od 
Oatmeal, 2 7s. tul.—Beer 01 Big, Os Od. 


Average Prices of British Com in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester BushiU, 
ami Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Siots Tim/, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Pout 
Wuks immediately preceding the 15/5 May 1820. 

Wheat, 66s. bd.—Hyc, 38s. Od.—Barley, 70s. 7d.—Oats, 24s. 2d.—Beans, 30s. Id.—Pin e, 7is. 7d. 
Oatmeal, 19s. rd —Beer or Big, 20s. Od. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

During the first five days of May the weather continued much the same as it had btett 
towards the end )f April. The temperature rather declined, and the hygrometer indicated 
a very dry atr, osphere. On the Gtli it became showery, and the rest of the month was ex 
ceedingly wet, there being only seven dry days out of 26. The mean temperature is a de¬ 
gree lower than that of the corresponding month last year, and the quantity of rain is greater 
than any one month during the last nine yeais The mean of the daily extreme's coincides 
exactly with the mean temperature of 10 mortniig and evening. On the 10th, 16th, and 
17th, there was’ a good deal of thunder, accompanied with heuvy rain; but on none of these 
days did the temperature exceed 60. Altogether, the month furnishes another remarkable 
instance of the changeable nature of our climate, and a proof how little can be predicted 
with certainty respecting the state of the weather. 1c has been said, that long continual 
droughts generally begin in March or April, and at one time there was every appearance 
of the present being a dry season. It is now probable, however, that the quantity of rain 
will at least amount to the general average, as nearly one-fourth of that quantity has fallen 
in the course of the month of May. At present too, there is every reason to fear, that 
there will be a considerable reduction in the mean temperature of the Summer months, 
as compared with those of 181 ^ and 1819. 
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Meteorological 1'ahi.k, extracted Jram the Register kept an the Hanks of 
the Tap, jour miles east from Perth, Latitude 56 u 25', Elevation 1 fut. 

May 1820. 


Means. 

THERMOMETER. 

Mean of greatest daily licat, 

.cold, 

.temperature, 10 i M. 

. 10 P.M. . 

.of daily extremes » • 

4.10 A.M. and 10 P.M. 

I .4 daily observations, . 

Whole range of thermometer. 

Mean daily ditto, .... 

.temperature of spring watei, 

HAUOMKTKll. 

Mean of 10 \.M. (temp, ot mer. ft ft) 

.JO P. M. (temp, of mer. 5**5) 

.both, (temp, of mer. 55) 

W hole r.uigc of barometer. 

Mean ditto, during the day, 

.night, 

. in 2 1 hours, . , 

11VGROMETEH. Degrees 

H.un in inches, . , , 5.1 17 

I< vapoiation in ditto, . . . 2.010 

Mean daily Evaporation, . . .Oho 

I esJic. Mean, JO A.M. . . 20.9 

. 10 P.M. . . P 

.both. Ih. l 

Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A.M. 11.1 

. 10 P.M. 11.0 

10 th, H.’ 

. Heiat. Humid. 10 A.M. . 71*0 

. 10 P.M. , 82. I 

. .both, . 78.0 

.Grs. mois.m 100cub. 111 air,H) A.M. .100 

. 10 P.M. ,1Kb 

. both, .188 


Extremes. 


Degrees. 

THERMOMETER, 

Degrees. 

55. C 

Maximum, 

22 d day 

. hh.O 

13.3 

Minimum, 

2.1 

. ,'O.S 

51.5 

Lowest maximum. 

2 d 

. J 'i.O 

17 3 

Highest minimum. 

• 21 st 

. ftO.O 

19.1 

Highest, 10 A.M. 

23.1 

. b.L() 

19.1 

Lowest ditto, . 

id. 

1.3. 1 

19.1 

Jlighr 10 P.M. 

23d, 

♦ W-s 

370 .5 

Lowest ditto 

2 d. 

. . 17 . S 

. 12.3 

Greatest r nice m 2 J hours, 2Vd 

. 18.0 

18.1 

Least ditto. 

. 1 1 th . 

. )..*> 


Inches. 

BAROMETFR. . 

1 nches. 

1 t;oi 

Highest, 10 A. M. 1st, . J> 

50.21 > 

1 9.581 

laiwest ditto, 31st, 

29.020 

29.592 

Highest, 10 P. M. 1st, 

50.220 

1.850 

Lowest ditto, 31st, 

. 28.980 

.0 Ha 

Greatest range in 21 hours, 19th 

. 120 

.075 

Least ditto, . . 1.5th 

.010 

.15(i 

HYGROMETER. 

Degree*. 


Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 1th, . 57*0 

.. Lowest ditto, . 20 th, . I 0 

. Highest, 10 P.M. 22 d» . . 28.0 

. Lowest ditto, . 8 th, • 2.0 

Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M, 2 "d ft.3.0 
... Lowest ditto, 1th 18.0 

.Highest 10 P.M. 21 th, 49.0 

.Lowest ditto, 1st, 22-0 

.HeUt.Hum.Highest, 1<)A.M 29th 08.0 

.Least ditto, llh 41.0 

.Greatest, 10 P.M. 8 th 07.0 

.Least ditto, Dt 10.0 


. Mois. 100cub.in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 23d . 2 t»o 

.Least ditto . 1th .0h3 

.Greatest, 10 P.M 21th ..'50 

.Least ditto, 1st .ooo 


Fair days 10; rainy days 21, Wm«l West of meridian, 3; East ot meridian, 25. 


Meteorological Table, ext? acted from the Register Kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Cat tun-hill. 

N.B.—The Observations are made twice c\ cry day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and lour o'clock, alter- 
noon.—.The second Observation m the atternoon, 111 the lirst column, is taken by the Register 
1 ticrmometcr. 


Wind , 


Ther 


Mjyl{ J?' 


Sf.31 

15 


n 

3 I 

<{ 

5 { 


3U.1(H|M.50\ 
L>f|.'i.55 


M.3lB 
E. II' 
51..) I > 
E. 12 
M.52 
L K. Ih 
„ I M.39 1 

6 I t:. ih‘ 

., / ' \f .39 
K. Ifi 
M.37 


»{ 


E. 

E. 


E. 

W. 


\ E. 11 


M.39V 

M.K'J 
13-! K .5'.’ 

K. 17 1 

,r( M.1" 

1 ' \ E. 11 

ji < 1 

1 \ E. 53 1 


M.50 > 

E. 1.5 I 
M.50, 

.'0.8 K. 11 1 

.781 M. IS, 

.7.72 10. 18 / 

.015 VI.50 , 

.098 K. IH / 

,15b..VI..51 > .. 
.288 E. 18 / *" 
.33o|M .50 j ,, 

. 150 0.10 / 
.157.M.1.5 , ,, 
.255 E. 1<> / , 

kw. 


M.51, 

E. .1.5 / 

its?} s>w - 

M.50 , 

e. . 53 / 

M..53 1 
E. .5.7 j 
IM.51 1 
'E. .53 f, 


.357 
.250 
.301 
.115 
.317 
.00.5 
.001 
.001 
.570] 

..501 
.113] 

. 130 
.131 M.501 I 
,10b E-57j 1 


,W. 


Cble. 


I Frost inoin. 
[mild day. 
[Dull lorcii. 
;i.mi aftem. 

* D ill 1 and 

a'nld day. 
il'air, oolii 
] ifu'roooo. 
Dull and 
rold. 

Dull form, 
ram aftem. 
Dull, with 
how crs. 
Showery 
|doy. 

Dull, slight 
j showers. 
Dull, fhund. 
I had aftem. 
Rain foren. 
bur aftem. 
Dull with 
showers. 

Ditto. 

)ull mid 


May 




Mild, ram, 
h under. 
Dull fore. 
.Inui. aftei n. 


\ 

10 1 

301 

3H 

V3| 
35 1 
3l| 
2.5 1 

2b f 

l 

1>I«T ( 

“'I 

•38 { 

*{ 
31 { 


M 30 1 
E. 53' 
M.3M 
E. 51' 
M. 38 
E. 53 
M.Ui', 

E. 5(1' 
V1.10J 

F. ->6 
M.18 
E. 5 . 
M.18 
E. 58 
M.ll 

M.113 
E.5.)' 
M. 10 1 

E. .51 
M. 13 

F. 51 
M-10 
E. 57 
M.ll 
E. IS 
M.10 
E. 19 
M.ll 
: E. 52 


■Wm.'m 

I . 538IF. 

. 2l»l>|M, 

js.yiy f 

M 

, 2 S'l 


. 5a) 
.811 

.7M)!k. 
.753 M. 

■ 776;E. 
.V.ss'M. 
,()53.E. 


51,0 
. 132 
.528 
■ 10b 
.21 8 
.201 
.201) 
.207 
1 >2 
28.908] 
.915| 
.827 
.8081M 
.920 E. 
.901 M 
.8 55'E- 


.’.HI 

50/ 

.58 l 
.51 | 

■5b ) 
51/ 

5C | 

£} 

£} 

ot 1 

1)2 / 
59 
00 


,H.l 


,59 1 
.5.) / 
■"»«. \ 

50 / 
..HI 

51 I 

•>n 
0 ) 1 , 
■51 \ 

51 / 
.511 
.51 / 
51 l |t 
5i>r 
Ham, J.iyftm* 


L. 

Cble. 


(Rain, with 
1 thumb r. 

I Mild tore. 
Irani attou 
Fair tla\, 
ram niglif. 

1 Fair. 


Dull, but 

o.u, 

| Fair. 

Ham ami 
thunder. 
Mdd lore, 
raoi afti r. 

( hhh. 

I 

J Ditto. 

'Dull and 
I showery. 

I Ditto. 


, flam f.,rc. 
]fair aftei. 

1 Fair foren. 
Irani aftei. 


iilt'agWW 
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[[June 


It.H.G. 


51)r. G 

10 Dr 

11 
12 
li 


3 r > 
10 


21 

26 

.10 

36 

11 

51 

57 

58 
55 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


MILITARY. 


Ore\. M.ij. Ro»s, from 01 F. to be M ■■ 
l’ort. Serv. 2 >th Oct. 1811 

Brevet Maj. Boss, to lx. I n ut, Col. by 
ltrn cl lth '■.evt. 1817 

(apt. Vims Roy. Art Minor by lire 
ut let'll Aug. 1810 

- Addison, 80 F. Major by Brevet 

do. 

—— M'Gregor, 6> F. Mnj. by Brov do. 
T. 1’igott, Comet by puich. wee long, 
ret. 20th April 

Lieut. Fit/roy, Capt. by porch, wee slusv, 
re% 27 do. 

Cornet Harrison, Lieut, tiy punh. do. 
K. T. Drake, Cornet by porch. do. 

Lieut. Boates, Capt. by porch, sice Taylor 
ret. 1th May 

Cornet Lambert, Lieut, by purch. do. 
T. VV. (rordon. Cornet by porch. do. 
. I lent. Byrom, ('apt. by porch. s ice 
Bradshaw, ut. 27th Vpril 

Cornet Gardiner, Lieut, by purch. do. 
Sir VV. tlark, Bt. Cornet by put eh. do. 
C. .1. Brandling, Comet by purch. i ice 
Lord Cecil, prom. It l)i. 20 do. 

J. Rilke, Cornet by purch. \iee Stew ait, 
prom. 27 do. 

Lieut. Micklethwaite, Adjut. vice Grif- 
ftth, res. Adjut. only 20 do. 

Lieut. Ward, Capt. by purch. sice Autlti- 
son, ret. do. 

Comet sober, I.ieut. by pureh. do. 
Cent. Cadet, J. W. S. Smith, from R. M. 

< oil Comet bv purch. do. 

I.ieut. lion. C. Petre, Capt. by pureli. -s ice 
Dowson, ict. Id May 

Cornel C.age, 1 uut. by purih. 1 do. 

1. I). K Burroughs, ( iirm l h\ pun It do. 
(. \. Stew lrt, Cornel by jmrch llilo. 
1 lent. Kent, ( apt. u<l I e eky, de id 

imh Sept. 181 ) 
Reg. Serj. M.ij L Dixon, Adj. and (or 
net, i a e VV illiams, 591 . 1 ith Oct. 

( omit P.ultn, I lent. \iee llogeis, dead 

1 do. 

( . I. Heigner, Come t bv purch. nee Bir 
lieis, ret. Jlltli Vpril 1820 

d Lieut. Drurv, fmm llille Brig. Vdj and 
Lieut, t lee lb ice, rex. Vdj. only do. 
Lieut. Spritt, Irom 30 f. Lu ut. viil 
P rice, ft. p. 19 1. 2,thdo. 

Hon. (i, V Browne, Ensign bv pureh 
vice C ooke.ret. do. 

Cant. Biooinbeld, M,yor by puicli vice 
Thomas, ret. 20 do. 


Lunt. I hurlou, C apt. by purih. do. 
Lnsign \1‘Manus, I.ieut by pmeh. do. 
R. ( .>l(|iihoun. Ensign by pur<h. do. 
Lieut. Skinner, Adj. vice Ihurlow, prom. 

do. 

1 lent, ( arr. Cant, v ice Moray, dead 27 do. 
2d I ICut. Lonsdale, 1st Lieut. do 

l.. (). Ring, 2d Lieut. do. 

Lieut. Johnstone, Capt. by pureh. wee 
Parepiharson, prom. 20 del. 

Fnsign Pratt, I nut. by pun h. do. 

W. Sites 11, Ensign by pureh. do. 

Lieut, i' sis, from li, p. 1«1 i . I lent wee 
Spi.lt, SF. 2, do. 

Ensign Coeker, Lieut, by pureh. sue 
Moody, prom. do. 

G. Graham, Fnsign by pureh. do. 

C. M. Hay, F.nsignby jiineh. 20 do. 

Assist Nurg llaniilton, trom 72 F. surg. 

vice Reumnnd, elcad 27th I in. 

Lieut. Pint, Capt. viei Rawer .7 Vet. 

Bn- 27th Vpril 

Ensign BourdueTtobt Lieut. do. 

It Itavi uey. Ensign do. 

Ensign Stewart, Lieut, wee Shea, dead 

1th May 

Cr. Stirling, Fnsign do. 

Lieut- Mayne, Capt. vice Maudesdh, 
di ad 2d O.l. Is I 1 ) 

Ensign Griffiths, I mut ilo. 

VV. Douglas, Ln'ign di. 


60 Fnsign Sweeny, from h. p. 95 F. Fn 
sign wee Wesriuch, 1 Veteran B iln. 

lllll May 1820 

67 Fnsign M'Pherson, Lieut- vice C.iuin, 
eh id 1st Sept 151) 

P. Hrann in. Ensign do. 

72 llosp. VsbisL It. Knox, M. D. Assist. 

Sure, vice Hamilton, prom. 511, 
20th April 182 

81 M. Gen. Sir (}. T. Walker, (r.C.Il. Iron 
Rifle Brig. ( oloncl, vice Gen. Bernard, 
dead 17th May 

Ensign Wysc, I.ieut. wee star!wm, dead 

27th April 

lion. F. Forbes, Ensign do. 

limit. Worth, Ailjut. vice Tucker, res. 
Adjut. only do- 

50 Lieut. Wmrro, trom lVcL Bn. I.ieut. wee 
Marsh, 5 Vet. Bn. 1 lth May 

91 Lieut Stewart, Capt. wee Ross, pieiin. 

27 th Vpul 

Ensimi Piton, I lent. do 

G. W. M. Lositt, kllsign do. 

R Hr- M. Gen. Sir Filssaid Barnes, K.< -B ( olu- 
nel, wee VV ilker, 81 1. 171 It M iv 

Gent Cadet Hem. I. Vmherst, fmm l( 
Mil. (oil. 2d I.ieut. by pureh. sue 
Drury. S F. Ith do. 

2VV.LR.Luut. Ricketts, Capt. wee Appb ton Ml. 

Vet. Bn. 20th Vpril 

Lieut. Loing, from h. p. Adjut. and 
Lieut. lltli May 

Ordnance Depay tm< nt. 

R. Art. Lieut C.eu. Wdlingtuu, Ce 1 Comm wee 

Walker,dead 15th M oeh 1820 

Briv.Col Harris, t oloncl -1st Vpril 

Lie ut. ( ol. Willi unson, limn h. )). Lit ut. 

( d. i'o 

2d ( ipt. Oldham, trom h. p. 2d < mt sue 
Hollo, h p. 1-lhelo 

—-Down, from h. p. 2d C ipl. s in 

Ntwlaml, h p. 20th do. 

--Belson, fiom h p. id C apt. s iei 

W. (. Smith, h. p. do 

1st Lit ut. Lhapmaii, from h. p. 2d c apt, 

21 st do. 

-Wright, from h. p. 2d C apt 

22(1 do. 

2d Capt. Ronier, from li. p 2d ( apt. do 
1st I lent. Piekard, from h. p. 1st I uut 
wee Shaw, h p. do 

2(1 Lieut, (reiodi, fiom h. p. 1st I n ut. 

21st do 

1st Lieut. Greenstone', fiom h. p Isl 
Lieut- d”. 

-Morgan, Irom h. p. 1st I u ut 

22 do 

2d Lieut. Goatling, fiom h. p. 1st 1 lent 

do 

-RnosslLs, from h p. 2d I uut. 

'I d l. 

—-- Boole, from h. p, 2d 1 uut. 

2 51 do. 


Mi dical Dcpai tment. 

Assist. Surj Dix. trom h p Assisi sing 
loth M ireli 18.0 

— . .Dempsti r. fiom h. p. V is . 

surg. do 

llosp M rte I. F. Bmk, Vsist. Snrg m 
I.iidlm , dead 27Ui Vpi il 

llosp. \>sist. Orr, tiom h. p. llosp Vs i.t. 
viee Knox, 72 V. 2’Otli do. 

Barrack Dcpay tment. 

Capt. Leech, Uariaek Master, (>re vt Ibi 
ton 1 Ith 1 it) 18-0 

I.ieut. Benson, Barr.uk Master, Gri it 
Britain do. 

- Nicholl, Darrick Master, C*n it 

Britain <’n. 

Chaplains D<put tment. 

Ris. W. C . Irith, liom h. o. ( haplam to 
the Forets, wee C urtoiN li p. 
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Exchanges. 

Dt. Lt.-Col. R-adelyffe, from I Dr. reo. diff. be¬ 
tween full pay c iie. ami full pay Inf. with < apt. 
llo-kyns, h. p. 97 K. 

I'apt. Oroombndge, from 63 F. Dt. Major M'Gre¬ 
gor, h. p. 91 F. 

- Gregorie, from 13 Dr. (’apt. Taylor, 25! 

Dr. 

--— I.atham, from 3 F. ri... diir. with (’apt. 

Sutherland, h. p. Port. Scrv. 

-Macdonald, f-om 12 F. roc. ditf. Read, 

h.p. 

- Parr, from 15 F. with (’apt. Moore, h. p. 

4 F. 

-Bunwortli, from 88 F. reo. diff. Goldie, 

h- p. 22 Dr. 

— ■■ ■ Hunter, from 3 Dr. rec. diff. Grevillc, h. p. 
25 Dr. 

- Fowlee, from 11 Dr. rec. difT. Barrett, h. p. 

23 Dr. 

-Johnson, from 23 F. rec. dill’. Sir V. Cros- 

bie, h. p. 7 Dr. 

-Baker, from 50 F. with Capt. Mann, h. p. 

.57 F. 

-Pinckney, fiom G8 F. with (’apt. Parker, 

h. p. A ork Cli.ibs. 

Lieut. ( hmnbers, from 11 l)r. with I.ieut. Hoys, 

21 1)t. 

-Grillith, from 12 Dr. rec. diff. with 1 unit. 

l.ogan, li. p. 7'i F. 

- Ryan, fiom 13 Dr. with Incut. Itcbb, 

22 Dr. 

-Williams, from 21 Dr. with Incut. Ilog..n, 

5'i P. 

-Pieters from 1 F. with Incut. Scott, h. p. 

-King, from 7 F. rec. diff. Dimes, h. p. 

— ■■ Ricketts, fiom 02 K iee>. did", snigleton, 
h. p. 41 F. 

— -Hudson, trom 4 Dr. G. with Incut. Make¬ 

peace, 51F. 

■ -M'DuIHe, from 18 Dr. rec. <1 1 IT- Walker, 

h. p. 40 F. 

-Gale, from 10 Dr. with I.ieut. I.ord (’cell, 

1 ) Hi. 

-lhadford, tTom St! F. nc. did. with I.ieut. 

Dolman, li. p. 10 F. 

-.Sinclair, from 92 1’. rer.dilT. Gitlaiet h. )>. 

Oil*. 

■ - ButUrunith, fiom 32 J’. rce. did’, with 

l nut Sln-woll, h. p. 5 > F. 
t in net Jones, trom 2 l)r. (,. atv. did. with ( oruet 
smith, h p. 1 Dr. f.. 

I iisign Home, tiom tl J. with Ensign Butt, li. p. 
UIO F. 

-Kennett, from 4i F. with Ensign Brown, 

h. p. IW.l. H. 

-M msell, fiom 92 F. with Ensign Denis, 

h. p. 79 F. 

'-nrg. Cleland, fiom 1 Dr. with Assist, 
surg. M‘l lintoek, h.p. 3VF. 

lit \ignalions and Relit counts. 

I not. < ol. Thomas, It, F. 
t apt. Anderson, 1 i Dr. 

- 1 lylor, It. Hmso (r. 

-Shawe, It. Horse 

1 lout. ( l.uloik, 15 1 . 

-Hradsluw, i Dr. G. 

Comets Long, R. Horse G. 

—— llemeis, 22 Dr. 

-Akers, 18 Dr. 

Friiigu Cooke, 1.5 F. 

Dt ath i. 

General Bernard, 81 F. 8 M ly ISLo 

Major General Sir llayle tt Framingham, Roy Art. 

( heltcnham, 10 May 1820 

V oars 

( olonrl M'Bean, 19 F. Ceylon, .5 Not. 1810 

-\y. e. M y.ut, h. p. ?- v. 

f icut. ( ol. Worsley, 31 I'. Captain ol y innouth 
Castle, Vewpoit, Isle of W iglit, 15 May 1820 
Major HI me Kiev, 13 Dr. A rent. Madias 2 Nov I MO 

--MoUsworth, killed in aetinn in the c\pedi 

turn to the Pusian Gul|>h. 


Cant. George Made an, h. p, 07 F. at Tunbridge 
AVells, 28 April 1821* 

-Leschen, h. p. 3 Line Ger. I.tg. 19 Feb. 

•-Lecky, 21 Dr. 

-Rafter, h. p. i 0 F. whilst serytng with tho 


Insurgents m South Amuie.i 

-Paidey, h. p. 51, F. Dublin Apnl 1820 

-Semen, R. Art. Dublin 16 do. 

-Bowers., 1,0 F. 

-Power, h. p. 9 1. 17 do. 

-Arch. Campbell, h. p 5b F. 3 May 

-Barrett, h. p. la Muss j.m. 

Lieut. .1. Duthy, l F. Tobago 8 Manli ta?i» 

-Boer, I F. Tobago 2 b do. 

-T. P. Robinson, 1 F. Tobago 15 do. 


— Handeock, 13 Dr. Areot, Madras 

8 \ov. ISIS 

-Uebb, 13 Dr. (late of 22 Dr.) Madras 

21 do. 

-W. M'K Johnson, li. p. Cape Rcgt. ami 

'leiwti Major, ( ape Town 27 Jan. 18211 

— Rutledge, h. p. 5b F. lta/ore. Fast Indies 

20 Dec. ISIS 

-Granger, 1 Vet. Bn. Chatham 11 Mar. 1820 

-— Don. M‘Donald, h. p. Bourbon Regt. 

velnlst sening with tile Insurgents m South 
Amei lea 

Keinpland, Qua. Mast, of 1 erni.magh Mil. 

10 Dee. 1819 

-Mestwaler, 3 (nr Bn. ... April 1810 

■-Hay, h p. 3i cyloiiReg.t eylon‘27 Dee. ISJi» 

-slna, 58 Is Bahamas 3 Jan 1820 

-Rue k, b. p. 1 \y . I. H Haib.ulexs, ,31 Alai. 

- Oiange, lb F. on passage trom India 

I April 18.0 

-Steiek, b. p. 8 I . 28<)et. 1819 

Insigii F. It. I l.uke, 1 F. ’J’obage* 23 Alar. 18 2(1 

— -Booth, h.p. lush Fine. 8 s t p. 1819 

- loeele's, 1 Vet. lln. Isle ol Arran 17 Ap. ln.’O 

— - De Roltenbnigle, (0 1. _”i Alar 

-I. Hudson, h. p. II >1’. II de>. 

Assistant Seng. Deimott, ", ~ F. 1 rim omalei. 

> Hit. 1819 

--— Simpson, f,0 F- Ann ipnli-, 'Joe e 

Scotia 20 Alai 1820 

-—- I-ane, li. p. 75 F. .5 Ian. 

Deputy Comrms. Gen. Sam. Diewrv, h.p llie., 
se Is, 19th A pi il 18 '0 

Dtp. Assist. (omimss. Gen. Marshall, l.uuaita 

18 tel). I 820 

-( nolle, st A mu ni 

27 elo 

B irt at k Mister llnisnn, Bermuda 5 9 I m. no 

Chaplain M. Arnold, drowniei at Stokes Bay e,|l 
Gospoit Is May 1 s2o 

Hey. J. Giant, h. p. 97 F. 21 tin. 1820 


Promotions and Appointrm nts too lots to 
in\, 1 1 in tht it liisp.ttut Platts. 
3I)r.Gds( aj'lain stiaee \ , trom 25 1 to lie ( a| t 
Vie l 8te IV ill, e si ll Is M.\ 1 s ’O 

2 Dr. - 1. Alaeken/ie, fiom li. p ‘J t . 

< apt. 'lee ( afhc irt, i se ll. ree. itifl be 
tween I',ill-pay 'lump, mil lullpiy 
C (imp HIV oil V elo. 


4 F. 

Seri* M*ij Killy, A<lj. and 

Fn 

siirfi, \ i 


(.rahain, ri*s. \iij. onlv 


d i. 

2> 

(’apt. Slfw.iit, lrom a J>r. fn 

[Is. 

\JU < ipt 


Straus, im.1i. 


do. 

(.0 

Lit ut. Muller, to be* t’apt. 

vie 

i’ no\\( r , 


dead 


do. 


Tn-sinn Caitktt, Ln\it. 


m 


A u. T. Dundord, h i>M;pi 


dr>. 

61 

Qvp. Mast, t I. rk«\ lioni h. 11 . 

, H 

\ oik K 1. 


Uua W.IsI.mu f\riLJl,i veil. 

do. 

72 

Fnsi^n Wiinsford horn h. 

P. 

bb I . 1 n 


•os'll, \ u c 11mi \t b. 


do. 

85 

Surg r l od, M P. Iro.Ti h. p 

. 

? I . Si 1*;. 


\ <v Pimslion, (\ih. 


do. 


2 AA .l.R.t .nil. lit 11, turn, b p. 9 > >. (apt. Dee 
M'lntvre. 2\et. Bn. elo 


Mutual Depottment. 

lilspLctoi Hume, iieuii 1>. \i Iiisjm to 
2 i Apt ll 18.0 
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llegistcr.—Births and Marriages. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

i>c. 7, 1819. At Bombay, the Lady of the Hon. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. 
oommande r-i n-chtef there, a daughter. 

Am il 1(1, 1820. At Musselburgh, Mrs William 
Cochran, a daughter. 

1.1. At Pans, the Lady of Major-General John 
Mur lay a daughter. 

1.1. At Cliatham, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Paslcy, of the royal engineers, a daughter. 

10'. At Hamburgh, Mrs Alexander M‘Lar«tl, 
twin daughters. 

18. AtTcammch, the Lady of Colonel Munro, 
a son. 

l‘». At Ardmore, Islay, Mrs Macmcol, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At Rotterdam, Mrs Kay, a son. 

20. At Hocfyscr, near the Hague, the Lady of 
John Turin Kemer, Esq. a son. 

21. At Mormond House, Mrs Guidon of Cairn- 

hulg, a son. * 

21. At Lisbon. Mrs James Graham, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

‘-’7. In Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Ferricr of 
Ilelleside, a soil. 

— At Dumfries, the Lady of Alexander Harley, 
Esq. a daughter. 

‘_’H. At Peebles, Mrs William Campbell, a 
slaughter. 

29. The Lady of Ilr Fergusson, York Place, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At llruntisland Castle, the Lady of Major- 
General Broughton of Koscml, a daughter. 

— At Oldfield, Caithness, Mrs Hmderson, 
younger ofSempster, a son. 

— At lluml.is Street, Edinburgh, Mrs L\ 11. 
Scott, a daughter. 

30. Lady Elizabeth Campbell, a d.mghtiT. 

May 1. At Bussell’s Gicen, near Seven Oaks, 

Kent, the Lady of Sir Charles Hulryinplc, a son. 

— Mrs lieniiy. Castle-street, Edinburgh, a son. 
At Dimitries, Mis Taylor of I'roqucer Holm, 
a daughter. 

5. At West Andruthei, Mrs ( ouolly, a son- 
— At Amdilly-house, the Lady ol the Hon. 
IV ilh.uit Eiaser, a soil and In ir. 

<J. Jn Cloecsti'i-pluic, London, the Icily of John 
Collies Mitelu.il. Ksq. a soil. 

7- At Edinburgh, Mrs Eraser ot Cord, jun. a 
daughter. 

— At Mtlhken, the Lady ol Sir William Milli- 
ken Napier, Bart, a son. 

a. At Seaton-house, Aberdeenshire, Lady James 
Day, a son. 

— At Abercromby-plaee, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
M.qor Orr, a soil. 

I. At Liverpool, the Lady of Francis Maxwell, 
Esq. a daughter. 

lo. At Edinburgh, Mrs < raigie of Glcndoul, 
twin Soils. 

18. At Fdmburgh, the Lady of William Robcrt- 
-oii. Esq. 7.1, Great King-street, a son. 

19. A! her father’s house, near Eibnburgh, the 
Lady of William Ploincr, Esq. a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Joseph Maedowall, Ran- 
keillor-street, a soli. 

— At \ucluncruive, the Lady of Thomas 
Spencer Jandsav. Esq. of llulyinount, a son. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs M. N. Macdonald, a 
daughter. 

21. At Alresford, he Icily of t he lion. Captain 
Robert Rodney, H '■ a soil. 

2.5. In St James s-squnre, London, the Lady of 
Sir W. Wynn, a son. 

2.1. At Kilbagic, Mrs Stein, a daughter. 

27. Mrs Turnbull, Dundas street, Edinburgh, a 
son. 

IaIcU), at London, the Viscountcs' Duneaimon, 
a soil. 

MARRIAGES. 

Srpl. 9, 1819. At Vellore, Lieut. Robtu Young, 
Madras native infantry, to Mary, daughtei of Licu- 
icnunt-( olimcl Ilazlewood, Hon. East India Com¬ 
pany s service. 

Nor. 3- At Bombay, James Norton, Esq. of the 
Cast India naval sprviec, to the lion. Eliza Bland 
I’rsknip, widow of the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel 
ciskme. 


13. At Calcutta, George Swinton, Esq. civil ser- 
Tice, to Annie, eldest daughter of S. Swinton, Esq. 
senior member of the Board of Control of Cus¬ 
toms, Ac. Calcutta. 

March 21, 1820. At Lancslxirough, Lieutenant 
John Pcnnycuiok, of the 78th Highlanders, to Sa¬ 
rah, third daughter of the Rev. James Farrell, vicar 
of Lancsborough, county of Longford. 

April 14. At Inverness, Alexander Ross Suter, 
Esq. Sheriff-clerk of Russ-slure, to Mary Ann, eld¬ 
est daughter of the late Captain John Forlies, of 
the 9th veterans; and on the same day. Captain | 
John Barclay, of the 4th Bengal cavalry, to Helen, 
second daughter of Captain John Forbes. 

20. At Edradyuate, Patrick Small, younger of 
Dirncan, Esq. to Mary, daughter of James Stewart, 
late ot Dcrculich, Esq. 

— At Langtiarii, Carmarthenshire, Owen Evans 
Lewis, Esq. of Glatiyrhyd, in that county, to Eliza, 
daughter of the late John Neale, Esq, Edinburgh. 

— At Moekhndge, the Rev. James Robertson, 
minister, Clackmannan, to Janet, daughter of the 
late Rev. Matthew Murray, mmistci of North Ber¬ 
wick, East Lotlnan. 

— At Clatto, Lieut.-Colonel Retlnme of llleho, 
lo Miss Maria Low, fourth daughter of Robert 
Low, Esq. of Clatto. 

21. At Edinburgh, Arthur Pollok, Esq. mer¬ 
chant. Grangemouth, to .Miss Barbara, second 
daughter of David Thomson, Ksq. W.S. 

— At Doonhohn, Ayrshire, William Macdonald, 
Esq. of Balii-shore, to’Miss Jane Blair, youngest 
daughter ol the late ('nptaiu William Blair. 

— At Jessllcld, John Scotland, Esq. W S’, to 
Mary, daughter ot the late Robert Hum, Esq. 

2.1. At Alieilady, ( hailcs Toshaelr, Esq. sun of 
the Rev. Charles To,hack, South shields, loMary 
Il.'iimltoii, only daughter of Mr Francis Emslic, 
factor tor the Earl ot tVrmyss and March. 

— James MR’ook, Esq. W.s. to Anne, only 
daughter of the late Thomas Laing, Ksq and 
grand-daughter of the late Honourable George 
Home. 

-— Mr George Forsyth, builder, Newborn, to 
Violet, daughter of Mr Camllish, giooer, Frederick - 
stieeL 

20. At Steuton, Hr James Munson, physician, 
Dalkeith, to Catharine, eldest daughter of Mr Ro- 
heit Forrest, Steuton. 

— At the manse of Collessie, the Rev. AVilham 
Ilerdman, minister ot Italtiay, to Miss Walker, 
daughter of the Hev. Andrew Walker, nnnisUi ot 
( ullessie- 

— At the house of her brother-in-law, Liver¬ 
pool, Archibald Maxwell, Esq. to Marion, second 
daughter ol William Hoyd, of March hill. Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander lianoviteh, Sultan 
Kalte Glierry Krim Giierty, to Anne, fourth 
daughter of James Neilson, Esq. of Mill Bank. 

28. At Mr Forsyth's, farmer at Polton Mams, 

Mr John V ming, gioeer andponlteier, Edinburgh, 
to IsalK'lIa Forsyth, widow of Mr liixiige Charles, 
Dalkeith. 

May 2. At Edinburgh, Mr John Gall, eoai'i 
maker, to Miss Ann, third daughter of the late Mr 
William Kninnird, chemist, F-dinhurgh. 

10. At Dumfries, James Allan Dalyell, Esq. of 
the lion. East India Company’s civil service, to 
Arentina, youngest daughter of the late John 
M'Murdo, Esq. Jk 

1.1. At London, Mr James M'ffRy, of Kdm 
liurgh, surgeon, to Ann, daughter ot Mr B. Hart, 
of Swansea, Glamorgaiehne. 

— At Edinburgh, by the Rev. Thomas Gibson, 
J.oelimabcii, Alexander Manners, Esq. W. S. to 
Barbara, eldest daughter of Stewart Murray Ful- 
Luton, Esq. of Fullarton. 

- At Gla-sgow, James King, Esq. of Kmgsbo- 
rough, to Elizabeth, ilaughtcr of the late Mr Alex¬ 
ander Ferguson. 

— At Leith, Mr Niel Dry burgh, to Agnes, se¬ 
cond daughter ot Richard Gcd, Esq Leith. 

1". At Spott-housc, Mr Wright, of Neweastle- 
iipon-Tync, to Miss llarkas, of Spott-house. 

19. At Torrington, ill the comity of Devon, Dr 
John Fo-be-s, physician ot Penzance, secretary to 
(lie Royal Geological •society of Cornwall, to Eliza 
Mary, eldest daughter ot the late John Burgh, Esq. 
oi Calcutta, Btngal. 

22. At Borrow siouness. Mi William Augustus 



Deaths. 


18‘20.]] Reg Liter. 

Hartley, of Neu cnuthMipoiv-Tyiie, to Lilias, eldest 
djughter ot the late Andrew Tod, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

July '-'0, IS 19. On board his Majesty’s sloop Cur¬ 
lew, then lying in the Persian Gulp'll, Archibald 
Dalzcl, K.sij. assistant-surgeon of the lion. East 
India Company’s ship Ternatte. 

Srpt. 1 I. At Purnea, Bengal. Captain William 
Maepherson, of the tilth native infantry. 

US At Calcutta, Ca; lain O. I,, llrowne, late in 
the II. C. It. service. 

29. At Bomtiay, Hugh George Macklin, Esq. Ad¬ 
vocate-general. 

In October last, on his passage from Madras to 
the Cape, Captain Arrow, of tne Hon. East India 
Company’s set vice. 

Oct. 1 4. At Madras, Mrs Macduff Cnrdiner, se¬ 
cond daughter of the late Thomas Arbuthnot, F.-q. 
of Kjnmuuday. 

31. At Coringa, East Indies, Mr John Salter, 
aged 28. 

Not’. 3. At Pondicherry, Mr John Paul Hngot, 
aged 25, eldest son of Mr Hugot, f rench Consul in 
Scotland. 

7- Killed at Pisco, agctl 28, Colonel James Nis- 
bett Charles, late ot the 11th regiment, and aid-dc- 
eamp to Sir Hobert Wilson. 

19. At Calcutta, Lieut. Peter Campbell, of the 
East India Company’s service, third soil of the late 
Alexander Camplicli, Esq. of Uarealdme. 

25. At Calcutta, Geoigc, son ot David Hill, Esq. 
civil secretary. Madras. 

At llydrab.nl, m Devember last, Arthur Connell, 
surgeon in the lion. East India < ompany’s sen ice, 
son ot the late Ucv. James Connell, minister of 
Soin, Ayrshire. 

Dec. 2- At Jaulnali, Lieut. John Lockhart, of 
tho'.’d Madras ea\ ahy, eldest son of the deceased 
Major-Gen. William Lockhart. 

3. At sea. Captain Samuel M'Cormick, of the 
17th native infantry, Madras, eldest son of the late 
William M'Cormick, Esq. Edinburgh. 

— 0(1 Sangor Island, on Ins way from Cattuck 
to (’aleuttu, Kobert Ker, Esq. late one of the judges 
of the Supreme Native Court at Calcutta, second 
sou of the deceased William Ker. Esq. of Kerfield. 

I‘J. At Calcutta, Mr Edward Pond, in the Hon. 
E,tst India Company's civil service. 

23. At Mirzaporc. after a few hours’ illness, 
L'eut. Itolicrt Roller Ison llruee, 1st battalion 1st 
regiment Bengal native uifantiy. 

Jan. 1.5, 1 820. At Canton, Captain Robert Stair 
Dairy iriple, son of the late Sir llew Hamilton Dal- 
ryniplu of North Berwick and Bargany, Bart. 

Feb. 19. At Jamaica, William Mercer Scott. Esq. 
fourth son of the late ltev. James Scott, Auchter- 
housc. 

March 7. At Kilehef, in the6fith year of his age, 
the ltev. Samuel Burdy, A.M. This gentleman is 
well known 111 the lituary world as the biographer 
of Dr Skelton, mid as the author of a History of 
licland. The former ot these volumes has been 
tlmee repi lilted in London, and the Iattci is spoken 
of by the reviewers as a work of considerable merit. 
Mr llurdy was a man of great literary research, 
lie was strongly attached to the cAbli&hcd church, 
of which lie was a zealous pastor. His manners 
were unassuming, ami his heart devoid ot guile. 
In the performance of Ins clerical duties, he was 
rorreet and cxcniplaiy; and in the various rela¬ 
tions of life, his conduct evinced that he posses¬ 
sed the principles ol an honest man, and the sav¬ 
ing faith ol a sound and orthodox Christian. 

20. At Norwich, 111 Jus 80th year, Mr Joseph 
Leonard Monsicncy, by birth a Frenchman, and 
many years 111 the service of the unfortunate Louis 
AVI. holding the post of Private Secretary till the 
death of that Monarch. 

— At Annapolis Koyal, Nova Scotia, Assistant- 
Surgeon C. A. Simpson, of the doth light infautiy. 

April‘2. Suddenly, at Lerwick, in the 8 lth year 
of lus age, Thomas Bolt, Esq. ol Cruister. 

8 . At Pan, 111 the south of France, the Ilight 
lion. Thomas, Eail of Selkirk. 

9. At ltairag, Lochalsh, Captain Patrick Grant, 
late of the (iHtti regiment. 

13. At Airth C'astle, Mrs Giahom, widow of 
William Graham of Airth, Esq. 

II. At Paris, Dame Helen Colt, relict of Sir 
David Itae of Eskgrove, Bart. 

15. At Rome, Mr John Bell, of Edinburgh, sur¬ 
geon. * 


31.1 

— At Montrose, Miss Katherine Ogdvy. rtaugh 
ter of the late Su William Ogilvy. Hart, of llairns 

Id. At Bath, in his 8Mh war, Licut.-Gcn. Elliott, 
of the royal marines, a descendant of the family ot 
Molls Castle, Roxbiirghshne. 

— At Meggerney Castle, John Mciuies, son ot 
Steuart Menzies, Esq. of Culdaies. 

— Major-General William kludge, ot the royal 
artillery. Lieutenant governor ot the Royal Mili¬ 
tary Academy at Woolwich, director of the Ord¬ 
nance Survey of Great Britain, examiner at the 
Hon. East India Company’s Military seminary at 
Addiseombe, a commissioner of the Board ol Iningi 
tude, a fellow of the Royal Antiquarian and <,, .1 
logical Societies, and a member of the Institute ol 
P.u * 

17. At Wlntelaw, parish of Currie, Elizabeth 
Gibson, ,ufe of Mr Davidson, farmer. 

— At Monymusk-liouse, Mr Archibald Grant, ol 
Monymusk, Bart 

18. At No 9. Graham-street, Edinburgh, Geor 
giana, aged 17 , youngest daughter of the late ltev. 
John Fraser, Llbheilnn, Lanarkshire. 

19. At James’s Square, Edinburgh, Mis Eliza¬ 
beth Auislev, daughter of the late Mr Henry Ains 
ley. 

— In lus 84th year, the Right Rev. Charles Ai- 
huthnot, land Abbot of the scots Monastery and 
College of St James’s ill Rutisbon. Tins venerable 
prelate was bom m the parish of Longsule, Aber¬ 
deenshire, from whence lie was sent at an early age 
to the above seminary, of which, tor considerably 
more than halt a century, he was the brightest 01 
liaincnt and guardian. He was eminently distin¬ 
guished for lus classical knowledge, and accounted 
one of the best mathematicians 111 Germany, J,av 
mg repeaUdly carried off the liist prizes from tin 
(it rinan universities,for solv ing mathematical pro 
blcins. His iineomnion sweetness of disposition, 
henevoleneeot heart, and elevation of soul, were 
strongly indicated by the manly openness ot ins llne- 
countenanee and the dignity ot his appeal-nice,— 
jiersonal qualities winch heretaimd unimpaired to 
the last, bo high was this amiable man lcspoctid 
by the German princes, that vvlien live diet of I ta¬ 
li sbmii, at the instigation, or rather command ot 
Bonaparte, had resolved to secularise the church 
lands of ttie empire, they made .ui express excep¬ 
tion in favour of \bbot Arbuthnot, jierniittiiig lum 
to enjoy the rev emu s ot the establishment during 
his life. It may not be improper tu add, that this 
monastery and college were founded about ItJI HI 
years ago, by one of those illustrious Scotchmen 
wtio had been attracted to the mud ol the Em 
peror Charlemagne, whose uiunifteenee to learned 
men has been so often extolled by historians.-- 
“ tile Abbot's funeral,’’ says our correspondent, 
“ was solemnized with the greatest pomp, and at 
tended by ciowds of the German nobility, eager to 
pay this last mark of respect to the remains ot a 
ir.in so univei sally beloved and so deeply jegret 
ted." 

20. At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Muart, daugh¬ 
ter of the late John Stuart of Castleton, Esq. \\ .S. 

21. At Edinburgh, Mr James Blair, merchant. 
Blur-street. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 42, Mr George Stev cm, 
jeweller, after a tong illness. 

— At her house, 111 Park-street, Mrs Ann 'simp- 
soil, relict ot Andrew Snnpson, Esq. of Vieulield. 

— At Workington Hall, Mrs luiwctl, wife ol 
.1 C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. for the county ol Cum¬ 
berland, aged .5.5. 

2'-’. At lus house, Cayfiehl-plaeo, Fdmbmgli, 
Alexander Bonar, Esq. ot Radio, banker m Edin- 
buigli. 

— In George’s-squarc, Edinhuigh, Margaret, 
w ife of Colonel Munro, and (laughter of the late 
Reverend James Scott, Auehterliouse. 

23. At Edinburgh, Anne Judith, inlaid daugh¬ 
ter of W. C. Smith- 

— At the manse of finny, the Rev. Alexander 
Mcanis, minister ot that parish. 

— At Lopness, Orkney, .Mine spang, wife of 
William straug. Esq. 

—At his house on Blackheath, Peter Lawiie, 
Esq. of Ernrsiae, aged .58. 

21. At Balhtieneff, near Haddington, Mr John 
Reid, farmer Bure. 

25. At his hoioe, No 21, Jame.s-strect, Bucking¬ 
ham Gate, Patrick Colquhoun, Esq. LL.D. author 
ol the Treatises on the Police nt the Metropolis 
and the River Thames, and on the Wealth, Pnwei, 
and Resource-, id the Htitish Empire, aged 7fi. 
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— At Edinburgh, Mr John White, W.S. 10. In Wimpole-strect, London, Henry Jolin, 

— At Queeuxtcrry, M'is Mary Davidson, nged second ton of the lion. John Thornton Leslie Mel- 

86 . ville. 

— At Solsgirth, James Tail, Esq. m his 83d — At his house in Georgc-sqiiare, Captain James 

year. Tod, late of the Hon. East India Company's natal 

— At Jersey, Edward Morritt, Esq. late deputy service. 

paymaster-general to the forces m that island. — At Cheltenham, in the 37th year of his age, 

116. At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabel Gardner, wife of Major-General Sir Haytett Framingham, Knight 

Richard Hotehkis, Esq. of Templehall, W. S', Commander of the Hath, and of the lloyal Hano- 

24. At Edinburgh, Agnes, aged 13 months, t ciIan Guelphic Order, colonel of the royal horse 

youngest daughter; and on the 2d May, Margaret artillery, and ooimnanding officer of the royal ar- 

Taylor, aged eight years, eldest duuglitcr; and on tillery in Ireland. 

the 1th May, Susun, aged six years, second daugh- II. At his brother's house, HareGcUt-Park, Mid¬ 
ler of Mr Thomas Watson bliaw, Nelson Street. dlesex, Alexander Stewart, Esq. army agent, Lou¬ 
t'S. At Tunbridge Wells, Captain George Allan don, second son of Alexander Stewart, Esq. ot 

Maclean, of the !l?th icgunent, fourth son of the Huutticld. 

late Lieut -Colonel Maclean, Tower of London. — At Buieton. the Rev. James Macdonald, f'lian- 


— In consequence of a fall from lus horse, Sir 
John Trollope, EHtrt. D. C. L. of Casewick, near 
Manifold, Lincolnshire. 

— At Sunbnry, Colin Douglas of Mains, Esq. 

— At Langley, Kent, her (/race the Dowager 
Duchess of Northumberland. She was third daugh¬ 
ter of l'eter Barrel of Beckenham, Esq. sister of 
Lord GwyiUr, the Dowager Duchess or Hamilton 
t Marchioness of Exeter), and the Countess of Be¬ 
verly. Maincd Hugh, the last Duke, in May 1779, 
by whom she had ninechildicii, ot whom four sur¬ 
vive, vu. Phe present Duke of Northumberland, 
Algernon Lord Prudhoe, Lady Agnes, and Lady 
Emily, married to Lord James Murray, second son 
of the Duke of Atholl. 

29. In the both year of his age, the Right Hon. 
William Vaughan, Eail of Lisburne. His Lordship 
•lying unmarried, is succeeded m his title and estates 
liy his half brother, the Honourable Colonel John 
\ augliau. 

30. Mrs Fdcanore Seymour Short, spouse of 
Duncan Stewart, Esq. Borrowstnunesa. 

May 1. At Kjrkaldv, John Ford, Esq. 

— At Craigwond Cottage, Archibald Swinton 
Maitm, second son of William Alexander Martin, 
Esq. VV. S. 

— At Edinburgh, James Shaw, youngest son of 
David Ramsay, Esq. W. -V 
— At Glasgow, Miss Jean Campbell, daughter of 
the late Ronald Campbell, Esq. collector of the 
customs, Campbeltown. 

— General V igars, formerly of the life guards. 

2. At Clova, John Harry, only son of Sir Harry 
Niven Lnmsden of Auchindoir. 

3. At Kirkaldy, John, only son of Mr Robert 
Russel, merchant there, aged five years and nine 
months. 

— At Birdstonc, James Morison, Esq. younger of 
Craigend. 

4 At Edinburgh, Christian, infant daughter of 
John T.ivvsc. Esq. advocate. 

— At Hinckley, Leicestershire, Mary Ann, 
daughter of the late Sir Alexander Km loch of Uil- 
inerton, Bart. 

5. At Fulncrk, of an inflammation in his lungs. 
Master John Itaitt, sceond son of the late John 
Haiti, Ksq. of Carphin. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Taylor, wife of 
Mr Robert Paisley. 

— At Edinburgh, Josephine, aged 15 months, 
daughter of Mr Thomas Hay, Clyde-strect. 

ti. At Toward, Day Hurt Macdowail, Esq. fourth 
son of the late James Macdowail, Esq. of Glasgow. 

7. At Milnficld, Alexander M‘Donnell, Esq. so¬ 
licitor in Inverness. 

— At his house here, Mr John Ross, writer in 
Edinburgh. 

— At Graham treet, Edinburgh, Ann, aged 17, 
eldest daughtei ol Mr Thomas Cnghlon of Skeds- 
bush. 

8. At his seat of Heton Lodge, near Leeds, Gen. 
George Barnard, colonel ol Ins Majesty’s 84th regi¬ 
ment. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert, fifth son of the late 
Mr James smith, merchant, Blair-street. 

9. At Aboideen, in the prime of life. Dr James 
Simpson. 

— At Pcnnicuirk, Mr John Niven, merchant, 
aged 78. 

— At Linlithgow, Mrs Alexander Napier. 

— At his house, Craignestock, John Ure, Esq. 
late merchant m Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Mair, in the 78th 
year of his age, and who, for nearly 40 years, was 
a clerk in the Fnciuily Insurance Office. 

— At Covington Manse, the Rev. Bryce Little. 

— Mr Archibald Park, collector of customs, To¬ 
bermory, Hie of Mull, 


lain to the late 78th regiment of foot, sou of the 
late James Macdonald, Esq. of Rmcton. 

12. At Auchtermairny, Fifcshire, Margaret Ma¬ 
rianne Lunclin, third daughter ot the deceased 
Christopher Li ndm. Esq. of Auchtermairny. 

— At Urachead Manse, Mis Somerville, widow 
of the late Samuel Soininerville ot Aumphcilan. 

— At luehgarth, near Forfar, Mrs Skinner, wife 
of the Rev. John Skinner. 

13. Mr John Simp-un, smith, Abbeyhill. 

— At Eduibuigh, Mr James Saweis, liookseller. 
— At Ncvvpoit, Isle of Wight, Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel Henry \\ orslcy, senior Major of Ins Ma¬ 
jesty’s 34th regiment of infantry. Captain ofAai- 
moiith Castle. 

— At Hamburgh, Mrs May Cunningham, eldest 
(laughter ot the late Mr John CumungTiam, Dnle- 
ton, and spouse of Alexander M‘Lareu, Esq. mei- 
uliant, Hamburgh. 

— Geoige, the infant son of William Rennie, 
Esq. W.s. 

— At Tobago-strcet, Miss Jean Hepburn. 

— At Edinburgh, Deborah, second daughter of 
the late George Lougmorc, Esq. medieal staff, 
yueboe. 

— 3t Edinburgh, Mr William Wh>t, son of the 
late John W hyt, K*q. of Kingston, Jamaica, and 
nephew of the late Bain Whvt, Esq. W.S. 

15. At Airbless, Gavin Alston, Esq. W.S. aged 
30. 

— At Kdinburgh, Mr W. Murray, late porter- 
merchant, Cellars’ Close, Edinburgh. 

— At Mcrehixton-bank, near Edinburgh, Mr 
John Fletcher, aged 70. 

HI. Mr Alexander Stewart, farmer, Dunrobbiii, 
Suthcrlandshire. 

17. At Duukeld, Mrs Margaret M'Duff Cargill, 
wife of Mr .lolm Leslie, writer there. 

— At Sillvvood Park, Sunumghill, nerkslme, 
Mary, the wife of George Simson, Esq. aged IX. 

— At Laurtslnn, Miss Anne Erskmu, eldest sur¬ 
viving daughter of the late John Erskineof Car- 
nock, D.D, one of the ministers of Edmhurgh. 

ly. At her house, Baxter's Place, Mrs Smith, 
widow of the late Mr Thomas Smith, merchant, 
Blair-strcet. 

— At Livingston’s Yards, after a few days’ ill¬ 
ness, Mr James Comlie. 

— At Dalkeith, Robert Thoiburn, late tenant 
in Ulinkbunic. 

20. At EdtnbMgh, Margaret, seixind daughter of 
Mr Eairbairn, bookseller, 

21. In Gower-street, Bcrtford-square, London, 
Alexander Hcmlras Sutherland, Ksq. E S.A. 

23. At Pmkieburti, near Musselburgh, in the 
78th year of his age, Alexander Lindsay, Esq. late 
physician in Dublin, and muny years surgeon m 
the late Royal Irish Artillery. 

<*- Margaret, mfaut daughter, of William Innes, 

vP.s. 

Lately, At Tobago, Lieut. Robmson, 4tb foot, 
A.D.C. only son of Major-Gen- SirF. P. Robm-son, 
governor of that island. 

At Port-Glasgow, Mr Hugh Richmond, one of 
the under clerks in the Custom-house of Port-Glas- 
gow. His funeral was attended by a party of the 
volunteers. This young man’s death is much re¬ 
gretted. He never recovered from the fatigue he 
underwent during the insurrection in Paisley, and 
from the bruises lie received at Greenock, on the 
8th of Apnl. 

At his house, in S’ackville-strect, London, aged 
upwards of 80 years, the celebrated Arthur Young. 
Esq. of Bradfleid, near Bury, secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture. 

At Paris, Count Volney, a member of the late 
foliate, a I’eer of France, and member of the 
French Academy. 


Oliver A Boyd, Printers, Edinburgh. 
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abbertuietnent. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of Glasgow, baring this year se¬ 
lected, as the subject of their Prize Poem, “ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
the following composition, given in with the motto, " Palmam qui meruit 
feral ,” was unanimously judged worthy of the Dargavcl Medal. We are 
the more highly gratified by the compliments paid us in these beautiful 
verses, because they are now acknowledged as the production of our own 
excellent friend and valued correspondent. Dr Scott. 

We hare to return our best thanks for the honour the Society has done 
us, by permitting us to enrich our pages with this masterpiece of Western 
Genius. . C. N. 




Evftytiiir XC Tei t fifttnfturi %t£einv. 

Os nt avruftt rtmrSi X*ymv n yvo/i# ftn xxfafivu, * 

H ytnaitiv tpyia Mvttn /totc’/ii w t (itir *X*t lun • 

MdJi Kfxrntv TOT TATPO^ATOT yXurvnt flux^u’ inXifin, 

H mun ijj/pw fix xmraXivu, ftnV nx»X» ten w»Xmu( 

AXX’ imyttgu, mm (<*)£«#, m{Sm liikit < wilv/ttn 

Aristophanes. 


. .. EGO BAUDS AB 1LLIS, 

PEANICIEM QUiEOUNQUE FERUNT : MEDIOCRIBUS ET QDEIS 
IO NO SC AS, TITIIS TENEOB^—UBI QUID DATDR OTI, 

Illudo chahtis. Hoc ebt mediocribus illis 

Ex TITII8 UNDM: CDI SI COHCEDERE NOLI8, 

MutTA POET ARUM VENIAT MANUS, AUXIUO Q.VJE 

Sit mihi ; (nam multo plures sumus.) 

Horace. 

Stand upon thy guard, 

And see if all the skill of fencing France, 

Or thy Italian practice, cowardly Brato, 

Can ward this flash of lightning from thine eyes. 

Wilson. 

It is a shahs for any man that dislikes Whiggery and Infi¬ 
delity NOT TO ASSIST US. DO GIVE US AN ARTICLE, DOCTOR. 

Morris. 



i. 

Our celebrated Jurist, long ago. 

Coined twenty rhymes in praise of Mr Packwood ; 

But for a worthier name my verse shall flow. 

And every sounding stanza end, with Blackwood. 

xi. 

Fierce brushy hairs on chins that bristled big, 

‘Jem Packwood’s razor shave off smooth and smack would 
But for each bristling bair, a bustling Whig 

Sinks ’neath the keen victorious sweep Blackwood. 

nr. 

Long ruled a Tyrant Fiend the Northern sky. 

Impious and cruel, whom no hand attack would ; - 

Till pitying Heaven a stem Avenger, high 

And bold, upreared in thee, illustrious Blackwood ! 

IV. 

No cautious war thy hand would deign to wage. 

At once thy spunck the fortress storm and sack would. 
With sheer close thrust the tyrant to engage. 

Alone might suit the energy of Blackwood. 

v. 

At first high-seated in his old pavilion. 

Fain scorn the unwonted foe the fiendish quack would. 
And pass for pride before the subject Million, 

The fear that made him shun the wrath of Blackwood. 

vi. 

But soon, I knew, thou’dst strip the thin disguise; 

I knew—not long so croute the Tyrant crack would. 
Exposed in batter'd plight to vassal eyes. 

All bleeding from the vulture beak of Blackwood. 

VII. 

The coxcombries of their blaspheming cant. 

Full soon I knew to earth he hew and hack would. 

And on the ruins of the unrighteous plant 

The godly trophies of the march of Blackwood. 

VIII. 

I knew thy thumps to quell the vaun tings priggish. 

Of pert and impious upstarts find the knack would. 

And paleness mantle every visage whiggish. 

At the bare echo of the name of Blackwood. 


ix. 

I knew the weight of thy o’ermastering digs. 

Soon teach the pompous Swells to shout alack ! would ; 

I knew they soon, (these infidels and whigs) 

Not blue and yellow look, but blue and black would. 

x. 

I knew thou would'st run Leslie such a rig. 

That he no more, like some fierce Don Cossack, would 

Against the tongue of Moses shake his Wig, 

Cow'd into reverence by the rod of Blackwood. 

XT. 

I knew thou’dst find a whip for such a pig, 

I knew full soon he stop his impious clack would, 

And be constrained to dye his whitening wig. 

By chemic tricks disguising dread of Blackwood. 
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XII. 

I knew he—(grant for once he were a chemist 
As great as Thomson, or as Gay Lussac) would 
Ne’er make hfe ugly bristles look the trimmest— 

I knew the world would smell liis fUnck for Blackwood. 

xm. 

The Galovegian Stot, (I mean M&ceullock)- 

I knew your nose the monster's progress track would, 

. I knew you'd find a blinker for the Bullock," 

And for his cloven hoof a clog of black wood. 

xiv. 

I knew the captive brute, compelled to stand. 

Foam in his fury like a cataract would. 

Braying and bellowing, tearing up the sand. 

And howling jto the winds for sport to Blackwood; 

xv. 

Till, weary of the din, the Master’s sign 
The Baiters* wrath unwearied counteract wouhl,+— 

Leave the base Beast ‘at freedom to recline 
In his own bed of dirt, and growl at Blackwood. 

XVI. 

I knew your fist would be the end of Brougham, 

I knew you'd pummel him, and may»be smack Wood, 

Till both should yelp in terror for the doom 
That waits the victims of victorious Blackwood. 

XVII. 

To shew how Harry, in his early days,. 

Gladly on all their Whiggery turn his back would. 

And for Pitt’s pudding give great Pitt his praise ;— 

Such glamour-might is thine—I thank thee, Blackwood ! 

XVIII. 

How Pitt the Renegado scorned, and swore 
That such Upholders ne’er his banner lack would— 

How Addington the fine French letter tore— 

The world had never known—without my Blackwood. 

XIX. 

Watch, jealous Guardian of old Scotia’s weal! 

How dance these lads (enfeebled were tny thwack) would! 
Watch, hero! with thy righteous rod of steel— 

Let nought decrease thy vigour, peerless Blackwood! 

xx. 

If any doubt my deep prophetic strain. 

Right glad a pound 1 bet against a pltiek would. 

That time will shew my words were not in vain. 

When I foretold the widening sway of Blackwood. 


• Vide Frontispiece^ 

“ -f Such publications do not speak the sentiments of the people of Scotland, or 
the people of England. God forbid. If the energies of the country were once 
roused, the loyalty of die great mass of the people of the empire would soon crush 
and annihilate all the vile disturbers e. the public peace and their publications. 
I cannot help pointing out to you, my lads, one newspaper, teeming with un¬ 
constitutional principles, industriously circulated throughout the nation, and high¬ 
ly calculated to mislead the people,' and tp excite them again# the higher, orders of 
society, and the legitimate government of the country: the paper I allude to is call¬ 
ed the Scotsman ; written, I know not, and I care not, by whom, bnt certainly 
not by a thorougMred Scotsman, because I never have been able to date# in it 
one sentiment of genuine loyalty to the King. or arty symptom of genuine respect 
for the blessings of our nappy constitution. ’ I do therefore, my lads, as your 
colonel, recommend this paper to ybur special contempt .**—Marquis of Lothian's 
Speech to the Edinburgh - > 
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XXI. 

The Edinburgh Review has now no sale— 

Friend Constable’s sjmre copies build a stack would. 
While on, prevailing still and to prevail. 

The certain circulation moves of Blackwood. 

XXII. 

Judicious people banish from their houses 

Much sooner JEsop, Gay, or Telemaque would. 

Than not enrich their children and their spouses. 

With monthly stores of loyal wit from Blackwood. 

' XXIII. 

Luxurious people rather want Champaigne, 

Lafittc, Hocneimer, Grave, Sauterne, Barsac would. 
Than on the glorious twentieth gape in vain 

For the rich treat of treats that streams from Blackwood. 

XXIV. 

The ancient Damsel in her elbow-chair 

Less miss her tea and toast (or Cogftiac) would. 

Less boll and route would miss the younger fair. 

Than the gay cordial of the page of Blackwood. 

XXV. 

The poorest Shepherd on the Yarrow-hill 

Much rather want his mouthf\il of taback would— 
Caddies themselves would sacrifice their gill. 

Rather than hear there was no more of Blackwood. 

XXVI. 

Were the whole nation poll’d, 1 dare to say 

The brightest mark in Britain’s Almanack would 
Be placed against the Twentieth —the glad day 
That gives the longing world the page of Blackwood. 

XXVII. 

Nay, Ebony's great fame the channel crosses: 

German Professors rather bivouack would. 

Than want the monthly versions which the Vosses 
And Milliners publish of the cream of Blackwood. 

XXVIII. 

Parisian Incroyables also read him— 

The run at Galignani's table slack would 
Could that superb Traiteur no longer feed ’em, 

(I mean their minds)—with tid-bits d la Blackwood. 

XXIX. 

I might enumerate more names with ease: 

The bearded Russ himself^ and shorn Polack would 
Rebel against their Autocrat’s decrees. 

If his tariffs should check the sale of Blackwood. 

XXX. 

I'm told he’s now republish’d at New York, 

And in Savannahs read, and- swamp, and back-wood. 
Even Indian tribes, that munch sans knife and fork. 

Have taste enough to like the jokes in Blackwood. 

XXXI. 

There are some utter idiots, and I know h. 

These most the-merest balderdash attract would ; 

These Burns of Paisley prize above the Poet, 

And Baldwin’s John above the James of Blackwood. 
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xxxir. 

There is no arguing with folks like these ; 

Even from a martyr’s patience it subtract would. 
To think within our gracious King’s four seas 
Men can exist blind to the worth of Blackwood. 


XXXIII. a 

When wits revile him—’tis mere fiidg w* no less : 

Even Jeffrey, were he fairly on the rack, would 
Make a clean breast, I doubt not, and confess 
He has in private a penchant far Blackwood. 


XXXIV. 

A man like him, (who doubts ?) it hugely tickle 
To hear the slang of his own low Whig pack would. 
He knows that he himself has been a Pickle, 

And must excuse the Iiandom Shots of Blackwood. 


XXXV. 

I think of manhood if he had a particle 

He instantly his nonsense all retract would. 

And set about a clever leading article. 

To be inserted (if approved) by Blackwood. 

xxxvi. 

Envy they say's a rotten tooth—that tooth 

From Jeffrey’s jaw, with joy, myself extract would. 

Then like the Eagle he'd renew his youth. 

Breathing the “ Ellangowan air" of Blackwood. 

XXXVII. 

Yet if he did so, one cannot deny 

That Leslie grunt like some Demoniac would. 

That’s probably the reason Frank’s so shy 

To quit the old Review and write for Blackwood. 

* XXXVIII. 

50 on. Professor Leslie 
sh the Zodiac would, 

Afore easily than at' Glasgow, Greenock, Paisley, 

(Where I'm best known) unsphere the star of Blackwood. 

XXXIX. 

A man, at all malicious, it is clear. 

Another tumble wish to sonsy Jack would. 

Such as he had at Amsterdam last year. 

When squinting at another star than Blackwood. 

XL. 

But when one takes his corpus into view. 

That wish to something bad amount in fact would ; 

No—no—I wish John well, and well to do. 

Amply the sneering world avenges Blackwood. 

xi r. 

And yet, one can’t help thinking, when he foil. 

How all the old frogs croak, and ducks quack-quack would ; 
I know no sound to equal't out of Hell, 

That Dutch concerto round that butt of Blackwood. 

XIII. s 

Met funks I see him in the act of tumbling. 

With what a squash the fine green mud he whack would ; 
His grinning, and his gaping, and his grumbling— 

A cut must furnish for a fttture Blackwood. 
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XLV. 

To Fearman, though I think he trick’d us basely. 

What answer better far than “ Pontefract” would 

I will point out for once —“ Old Talks of Leslie;" — 

That “ Series” I’ll review myself In Blackw ood. 

xlvi. , 

And though his Jedediah is no genius. 

Sagaciously he such a work redact would ; 

If he declined, Knowles, author of Virginius, 

Perhaps would try, lured by the praise of Blackwood. 

XLVII. 

But vainly Fearman with John Ballantyne, 

Essay another hazard of tic-tack would ; 

Impostors seldom in the upshot shine, 

Witness your foes, O Ballantyne and Blackwood. 

XL vm. 

'Twas said, some weeks ago, that Ballantyne 
Hop off in some affection iliac would ; 

But, thanks to Dr Baillie’s skill and mine, 

John’s now quite well—-though not so stout as Blackwood. 

XLIX. 

Should John depart, how all “ the genial Muses” 

Lament that grievous blow, that hopeless wrack would! 

Not often such a man our planet loses— 

All edged with black would issue the next Blackwood! 

L. 

I could find rhymes for twenty stanzas more. 

If I look o’er some book prosodiac would ; 

Our tongue is not so thankless nor so poor 
As to give only fifty rhymes to Blackwood. 

LI. 

And as for subjects, I, from what has been, 

Is, and shall be, with ease my song protract would. 

Lashing the dolts, who’ve read the Magazine, 

Yet joined the base Whig splutter against Blackwood. 

LII. 

True, though some fearful tricks I knew, I ne’er 
The archives of remembrance old ransack would. 

To drive some paltry creature to despair• 

We’d smile at ———'s feckless spleen, my Blackwood. 

Lin. 

Nor would I mention Hypocrite-Trepanners, 

What Sandy calls his Head though that distract would ; 

No ! I would ne’er offend against good manners; 

But wish your toes were all as weak, my Blackwood. 

LIV. 

In short, however great might be my zeal. 

Not willingly I come into contact would 

With bodies that have not the sense to feel 
Such gentle skelps as are bestowed by Blackwood. 

LV. 

Such " an idea I would reprobate,” 

I never gibbet a small spruce gim-crack would ;— 

The “ only literary Bailie’s”" pate— 

I would just touch it with your fan. Miss Blackwood! 

• “ I am the only man of letters in the Council, ami all liiuope knows it.” 

IrsE Dixit. 
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LVI. 

Yet I would hang a symbol up before him. 

That make him half a hypochomlriack would— 

An Ebon Switch to dangle in terrorem, 

And make such geese not cackle about Blackwood. 

ivn, 

In future years, if men, not yet I __ 

Sons of our sons, with equity exact, would 

Assign their proper stations to James Scott, 

And other famous bards that write in Blackwood. 

LVIII. 

All, I’m quite sure, that relish what is pleasant. 

Applaud, my prosody elegiac would j— 

Especially what I’m about at present. 

My testimoniura*—wig< <n Blackwood. 

ux. 

1 do not mean that closely coincide 

With all my sentiments they Bnick-for-snack would. 

But my pure verse and skill they’d laud with pride. 

And Bipliopoles unborn would envy Blackwood ! 

LX. 

Each wish he had of Wits a band as strong,. 

Beneath his banner, in some snug barrack would ; 

And burn, new ages and new tribes among. 

To fill once more the glorious shoes of Blackwood— 

LSI, 

Which are (su/> rasa ) any thing but slippers—* 

Few covet, of that post, a lengthened tack would ; 

Among Field M ar slajs look, or Greenland Skippers, 

If you’d find to match the nerves of Blackwood ; 

LXII. 

Or ’mong the Lavenders and Vickerys look. 

With Radicals thatscom the least compact would; 

That Thistlewood’s base gang so bravely took. 

Just as the Baxbbb'b must be seised by Blackwood. 

LX11I. 

But stop! though rhymes On rhymes would come like butter, 

I fear you take me fern Joaaniac would. 

Should I go on—whereas no stuff I utter, 

Sound Solid Sense inspired this hymn to Blackwood. 

If any Whig dispute my word, right willing 
I with that Sceptic gentleman contract would. 

To furnish him a stanza, (price omb shilling) 

Each day for twenty years in praise of Blackwood. 

$ote bp t it tfbttor. 

Approving much this novel style of song. 

We’ve promis'd Doctor Scott ** a mint o’- siller,” ^ 

To make another, by next Month, as long. 

Each stanza to conclude with ** Bobby Miller.” 

As witness our hand at the pea, 

July the Twentieth. 

C.N. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Tunis merchant arrive* at Smyrna with his daughter*—Ismael endeavours 
to evade the prediction of the blind Coptish Beggar. 


At the time when the events about to 
be narrated took place, an old mer¬ 
chant, from Turns, had arrived at 
Smyrna, and had hired a house on the 
sea-shore to reside in, so long as he 
remained there, which was only for 
purposes of trade. He had come in a 
small vessel, which had been sorely 
beaten by the Mediterranean waves; 
and he had brought wi|$i him his 
daughter, for the purpose of restwing 
her health by a voyage, and because 
there was nobody in Tunis to whose 
charge he could commit her during 
hib absence. But no sooner did this 
rugged old sailor anchor his bark at 
Smyrna, than he immured her in the 
house before-mentioned, which was 
not in any street, but which overlook¬ 
ed only the sands of the shore; and 
thus she was left solitary during many 
a long hour, while he ms engaged in 
various transactions, When he came 1 
home in the evenirigs, he sometimes 
took her to walk on the shore, or into 
the town, wrapt in a veil, to purchase 
such trinkets^as he thought would 
please her; and'this was all the re¬ 
creation idle enjoyed. The young 
woman, being of a gentle and good- 
natured disposition, aid not complain, 
but purchased a tame squirrel to dis¬ 
sipate her melancholy, and frequently 
cast her dark-brown eyes across the 
lonely shore, which was seldom crossed 
by any passenger. One day a young 
merchant of Smyrna, who was walk¬ 
ing there, observed her at the window 
Vor,. VII. 


with a white handkerchief at her eyes, 
from whence he concluded that she 
was weeping; and, being moved with 
tenderness, he drew nearer, and saw 
that she was very handsome, although 
of a dark complexion. He there¬ 
fore came to the foot of the rock upon 
which the hiuse was built, and asked 
her what was the cause of her grief, 
and if he could do any thing to serve 
her ,* “ for,” said he, “ now I perceive 
that you are the same individual whom 
I lately saw purchasing a necklace m 
Smyrna. The person who was with 
you desired you to put on the neck¬ 
lace to try whether it would fit, and 
therefore you threw off your veil, since 
which time I have never ceased to 
think of you, so that I have frequently 
been forced to come aud walk beside 
the dashing waves to sooth my 
troubled thoughts* I used to be such 
an Excellent arithmetician and compu¬ 
ter, that I could almost have counted 
the sands as they were blown past me 
by the wind, hut of late, in counting 
money, have frequently been put into 
confusion, and over-reached by persons 
of very inferior understanding.'' In ex¬ 
pressing himself to this effect, the 
merchant, whose name was Ismael, 
said nothing more than truth. The 
young woman was not displeased to 
near nim; and, wiping away the tears 
which she had been shedding, she re¬ 
plied, “ You speak very rashly and 
indiscreetly, and I am astonished that 
you should think so much of a stran- 
« X 
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get from Tunis, for, although our Being so commanded, Ismael with- 
people are by no means so dark com* drew, but returned about sunset, to 
plexioned as those of Morocco, yet, take his station at a place from whence 
when compared with the Turkish wo- he could view the road which led to 
men, we are like hyacinths beside Selima’s house. In due time, he saw 
tulips." To which Ismael answered, the Tunis shipmaster walking home 
“ ^ am not properly a Turk, but of with a countenance expressive of cha- 
Arabian extraction, and therefore es- grin, for the markets had been very 
teem every thing the more for coming dull that forenoon. Ismael came run- 
from near the sun. Long may your ning after him, like a person out of 
lovers wish for you at Tunis.” To. breath, and cried, “ Stop there! I be- 
which she replied, “ Alas, I great- Seech you, sir. Are you the person 
ly fear that I shall never see it again, who has the Turkey leather and casks 
and that was the cause of my shedding of almonds ?—Pray, stand still and 
tears; for when we last quitted the speak; for I hope you have still some 
place, and were going towards our ship, left." The Tunis merchant came 
there was a frightful looking blind back a few steps with great cheerful- 
Coptish beggar sitting on the pier, ness. “ Left 1" said he, “ why, the 
and I chanced to tread upon his foot in whole is left." " But where are they ?” 
going past, upon which he uttered said Ismael, f< perhaps in some ware- 
an angry growl, and said, “ Selima, house in town ? but I must see them 
take a long look of Tunis, for you will to-night." “ No,” replied the Tunis 
never see it again, unless you can find captain ; “ they are in my house here, 
your way home from a ship sunken in and we shall survey them presently ; 
the middle of the sea.” My father but as daylight is almost over, we shall 
did not hear the words, but they have go into the house and smoke together ; 
rung in my ears ever since; and often for it is suitable that every bargain 
when I sit looking at the sea, I anti- which takes place after market hours, 
cipate that we shill be drowned in our should be transacted in an amicable 
voyage back. Whenever I see the manner." 

clouds driving faster than usual, I re- So saying, he opened the door with 
member the saying of the haggard and a large key, and was followed by Is- 
ominous looking man; but I have mael up stairs. And there, having 
never mentioned the circumstance to examined the goods by lamp light, 
my father, for I know that he would Ismael willingly allowed the native of 
not pay the least regard to it, being Tunis to have the most favourable part 
bound to sail again when the time al- in the sales which took place. When 
lowed him for remaining here is com- these were concluded, the captain 
pleted." To which Ismael replied, (whose name was Muley Hansom,) led 
“ This saying of the beggar’s must him into another apartment, and call- 
have proceeded merely from anger; ed to bis daughter, “ Now, Selima, 
and it probably would never have we are going to smoke our pipes, for 
recurred to your recollection, but for this stranger has dealt so civilly, that 
the lonely and cheerless life to which I have nothing further to say to him. 
you are condemned. But if your mind Therefore bring your dulcimer, and 
is really anxious, I shall consult a ve- let us hear some oryour Barbary songs; 
nerable dervis, who dwells near Smyr- for music, they say, dispels care.” Ac- 
na, and who is well able to judge of cordingly Selima played upon the dul- 
such matters, and to give advice con- cimer; and 'when she had finished, 
cerning them. But, in the mean time, she went away. Upon which, Ismael 
I wish I knew where to find the Tunis said to the sailor, “ How hapny you 
merchant, fbr, perhaps he may have are in having such a daughter f Her 
some goods to dispose off. “ If you bt.iuty I need not commend, for that 
are a merchant,” replied Selima, “ He is obvious to every beholder; neither 
has ivory and ostricn feathers, worthy is it necessary to mention her skill in 
of a sultana: He has also some mo- music. But the sweetness and grace- 
rocco leather, and other articles, a fulness of her behaviour exceeds both 
little damaged by the sea water, which of these, and therefore fortunate will 
he keeps heie, and is afiraid he will be the man who obtains her.” When 
have to carryback again. But now, lie had aaid this, Muley Hansom looked 
go away, for I have spoken too long at him attentively before he replied; 
with you.” ‘ for in the East a person, in obtaining 
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a wife, pays always a stun of money passion as misplaced in a native of 
to her relations. He then said, “ Se- Tunis. They recommended to him 
lima had more suitors than one when -to forget her as soon as possible; for 
she left Tunis ; and the richest, said they said he was only labouring un- 
he, would be ready, on her return, to der one of those temporary infatua- 
pay down five hundred sequins at her turns to which the minds of young 
nuptials, which would then take place men are subject. This language was 
immediately. But if 1 were giving not much fitted to soothe him after 
her to any man in this country, I their reftual; therefore he went away 
would require a thousand, for leaving fill) of anger, and once more returned 
her at a distance/* Ismael, when he to the sea-shore, that he might be'able 
heard this, became very thoughtful, to breathe out Ids indignation far from 
for he knew the sum was much larger any observer. There he found the 
than he could command at that tune, waves now breaking with threatening 
He therefore took leave of Malay clamours in the dark. Their noise 
llansom, to go home and consider how brought to his remembrance the say- 
he should be able to make up a thou- ing of the Coptish beggar, and he said 
sand sequins before the expiry of the to himself, “ although their ship has 
two months during which their vessel come hither safe, who knows what 
was to remain at Smyrna • because, if may happen in their return. There- 
they once weighed anchor, all his fore every thing must be done to pre¬ 
hopes would be blasted, and hia rival vent Selima from leaving me here to 
in Africa would secure the prize. die of broken heart, which would cer- 

The rest of the evening Ismael tainly be the death that would befall 
spent in endeavours to borrow money, me, both from disappointment, and 
but when he confessed to, his friends from anxiety for her safety.” After 
the purpose for which he wanted it, various other cogitations, he went home 
they all agreed in pronouncing the sum more confirmed in his passion by the 
demanded by Muley Ransom to be ex- difficulties which he had to encounter, 
orbitant, and likewise condemned his 

CHAP. II. 

Ismael goes to consult the Dervis—-the burning of the charmed leaf, which 

leads io fatal consequences. 

Next day he resolved to visit and Ismael found the Anchorite sitting at 
ask the advice of a famous dervis, who the door of his grotto, and looking in- 
lived near Smyrna, in a retired grotto to the atmosphere with an air of the 
and garden at the foot of a mountain, most perfect serenity and contentment. 
As Ismael drew near the place, he Ismael, having saluted him, and been 
found that the dervis hail chosen a recognized by him, said, “ Oh, vener- 
spot cool, tranquil, and remote from able man, how delicious is this retreat! 
disturbance. The trees there seemed What pleasure you must have in cul- 
to display an uncomparably vivid tivating this spot of .ground!” To 
green, and to spread forth their arms which the dervis replied, “ My fa- 
almost to paradise. Hie flowings of vourite employment is that of listen- 
the wind made them shew the differ- ing to the noise of this water, whose 
ent surfaces of their innumerable bubbles are emblematical of the vam- 
leavcs, with a gentle rustling. A small ty of human life. As for cultivation, 
brook of water, clear as diamonds, the fruit trees here are of spontaneous 
came racing down the hill into his growth. But you, my son, appear to be 
garden, and produced, along with the lab -ring under some feverish agitation 
trees, and the sound of the dervis's of mind.” To which Ismael answered, 
voice in reading, such a sustained and ** Yes, indeed; and not without good 
harmonious murmur, that persons cause/' But the dervis replied, u Get 
were often found fast asleep in the quit of your passions, and then ■ you 
middle of a neighbouring road, where will never have any cause. But in the 
they had stopt their mules to listen meantime let me know what is afflict- 
for a short time; so that many people ing you." 

had to order their slaves to go round The young merchant accordingly in- 
a different way, so infectious was the formed him of the circumstances in 
tranquillity of the place. which he stood. The dervis observed 
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to him, “ If you had come here to re¬ 
ceive consolation after the Iosb of this 
beautiful foreigner, I could perhaps 
have helped to soothe your mind; but 
since your wish is to know how you 
shall be able to get possession of a cer¬ 
tain sum, before the end of two mouths, 
you should rather have gone to con¬ 
sult a usurer. I have nothing in the 
world but that earthen jug for lifting 
water, and this leathern gown, which 
I have worn for fifty years; nor do I 
wish any thing more for my own use. 
I cannot point out any new way of 
multiplying gold; and therefore my 
advice is, to engage earnestly in your 
trade, until the snip is ready to sail. 
See what you can make—and, besides, 
I know that you have a small bark, 
with a considerable cargo, gone into 
the Black Sea, and Who knows but it 
may bring you in seasonable returns. 
But, in the meantime, .m young per¬ 
sons of fervid minds are apt to turn 
very unfit for judicious exertion, when 
under the influence of passion, I shall 
give you something to wear within 
our turban, which will effectually 
eep your understanding cool and clear 
so long as you retain it there.” So the 
dervis took a leaf, and having written 
upon it in unknown characters, he 
placed it in the inside of Ismael’s tur¬ 
ban, saying, “ it contains a charm 
which I composed after five year's me¬ 
ditation among the rocks of Mount 
Caucasus, where I had constructed 
emblematical figures of all passions in 
snow, which remain frozen to this 
day. But I charge you, that as soon 
as you have no farther use for it, you 
will take out the leaf and hold it to 
your heart, where it will immediately 
take fire, and be consumed; so that 
it may not fall into the hands of any 
person capable of reading the words, 
and making a bad use of them.” 

Ismael eagerly received and put on 
the turban, and was astonished at the 
instantaneous change which it produc¬ 
ed on his feelings: “ Continue to 
wear it,” said the dervis, " and if 
your quick-sigfttedness in every trans¬ 
action does not outstrip that of the 
ablest persons, may the sound of my 
voice, in reading the Koran, no longer 
soothe weary travellers, but be drown¬ 
ed by the croaking of ravens; may 
these trees be burnt to charcoal by 
scorching winds; may the brook no 
longer flow into my garden, but find 
another passage down the mountain; 


and may I myself be found drunk in 
the streets of Smyrna with forbidden 
wine.” 

Ismael replied, “ Now, having re¬ 
ceived this valuable gift, I must go to 
malm use of it, for time is precious.” 
The dervis quietly resumed the place 
where he had been sitting before, and, 
opening his Koran/ began to mingle 
his voice with the gentle gurgling of 
the water. As Ismael withdrew, the 
murmuring sound came after him, 
along with odours ftom sweet-scented 
shrubs, and produced such a gentle 
drowsiness, that lie could scarcely get 
bade to the road with his eyes open:' 
but it happened that a branch of a 
tree took hold of his turban, and lift¬ 
ed it off, a circumstance which pro¬ 
duced such a sudden change upon his 
feelings that he immediately recollect¬ 
ed himself. He saw the biros foiling 
asleep on fruit trees, with pieces of 
fruit in their bills; and, having re¬ 
placed bis turban, he came away as 
fost as possible, and returned to town. 

After having there exerted much 
activity and judgment, he found, to¬ 
wards the end of two months, he had 
made such profits as would enable 
him to pay the thousand sequins. 
During all that time, according to the 
dervis’s advice, he had refrained from 
going near that part of the shore 
where Selima’s house was situated; 
but having one day gone into the shop 
of another merchant, he was desirous 
of seeing some goods which were kept 
in a lower room; and accordingly the 
merchant and he went down together, 
that they might unfold and inspect 
them. 'While doing so, they heard 
footsteps on the floor above, and the 
merchant, leaving Ismael alone, went 
up to see who was there. Soon after, 
Ismael heard the merchant engaged in 
conversation with some persons, amt 
thought that be eonld recognize the 
voices of the Tunis captain and his 
daughter. This sound speedily called 
away the attention of Ismael from the 
merehitndise that lay scattered before 
kim. Hu snatched off his turban, and 
taking out the mysterious leaf, said, 

“ Now, leaf, y.ou have been of great 
service, but I shall not retain you any 
longer.” He accordingly held it to his 
heart, where it took fire. He tbrlw it 
down, mid soon saw it reduced to tin¬ 
der. A few red sparks now held the 
place rtf its former inscription: and 
Ismael ran up stairs, for he thought 
6 
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he heard the voices receding. Upon persons employed in bringing about 
reaching the shop he found it empty, matrimonial engagements; and accord¬ 
ant! went into the street, where he saw ingly, Ismael, having collected three 
Selima and the Tunis merchant at old maiden aunts, sent them, to state 
some distance: but Ismael only stood his case to Muley Kasem, who return- 
and gazed at them, and then returned ed a favourable answer, 
home. In the East, the women, are the 

CHAP. III. 

Ismael hear s of a loss which he imputes to hi/use(f;—he is obliged to resort 
to the abode of a famous magician for assistance. 


Next day Ismael felt the absence of 
the charmed leaf flrom his turban } 
but his heart was joyful, for, although 
there were only two days to elapse be¬ 
fore the sailing of the ship, he thought 
there was no more cause to feel anxiety 
about that event. “ Now,” said he, 
“ are the gloomy forebodings of the 
blind African brought to nothing; 
for, although Selima will never see 
Tunis again, if she remains here, yet 
she has certainly nothing to fear from 
shipwreck.” With these thoughts 
passing through his mind, he walked 
to the shore, and there found a per¬ 
son who told him various news of 
what had recently happened in Smyr¬ 
na, and, among other things, men¬ 
tioned, that a certain merchant had 
been greatly afflicted by the loss of 
goods to the value of about two 
hundred sequins, a Are having tak¬ 
en place in his house by some ac¬ 
cident which he could not under¬ 
stand, for that he never had carried a 
lamp or other flame into the place 
where these combustible goods were 
kept. When lie mentioned the name 
of the merchant, Ismael found it was 
the same man with whom he had been 
the day before. The communicator 
of these bad tidings then went away, 
and left Ismael confounded, for he 
remembered of leaving unextinguished 
the embers of the dervis's leaf. After 
revolving the circumstances several 
times over in his mind, he was seized 
with bitter grief, and said, u I now 
feel certain that I have been the cause 
of this loss. But although the know¬ 
ledge of the fact is confined to my own 
bosom, it cannot long remain there, 
for true love will not allow any deceit 
to harbour along with it, and justice 
must be rendered. Oh fatal neglect! 
—Cruel dervis! not to fbrewarn me! 
—it is now too late to regret my in¬ 
considerate impatience that would not 
stop to extinguish the origin of this mis¬ 
fortune. Oh fatal gift 1 that for a while 


enabled me to act coolly, and tp pursue 
a prosperous course, but which at last 
undid its former benefits, by scatter¬ 
ing abroad the destructive fire which 
it caught from my heart. And now 
the wind already seems to • blow fair 
westwards, that it may be ready to 
carry Muley ltansom back to Tunis ; 
and after it does so, what consolation 
would I receive, though each of those 
drops which the green volumed ocean 
dashes forth at my feet, were to be¬ 
come a separate emerald. But love, 
which lives by truth, must be con¬ 
tented algo to receive flrom truth a fatal 
severing stroke. And yet, after re¬ 
storing to this merchant the value of 
what has been destroyed, I must still 
try once more what can be done.” 

When he went to make this gene¬ 
rous offer, the merchant knew not 
what to think of it; for Ismael, in af¬ 
firming that he was the cause of the 
Are, would not explain by what means 
it had been produced. Nevertheless 
the mpney was accepted, and Ismael, 
having returned home with a heavy 
heart, sent word to Muley Hansom 
that a sudden misfortune had deprived 
him of a large sum, and that he hoped 
Muley would wait at least for a few 
days, till his bark returned from the 
Euxine sea. The Tunis captain re¬ 
plied, that he was sorry for Ismael’s 
misfortunes, but could not delay sail¬ 
ing—and that he disliked having con¬ 
cern with unfortunate persons, tor ill 
luck was infectious; but that he would 
be glad to see him when he could pay 
down the thousand sequins. 

The last expedient that‘Ismael could 
think of was to resort to a famous mo¬ 
ney lender, who was always to be 
found sitting in a small booth, at the 
corner of one of the streets. There 
the professional Hebrew, situated a- 
midst deafening noise, and suffocated 
and begrimed with the dust of the 
street, was seen following his voca¬ 
tion with the exemplary fortitude of a 
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saint. When Ismael applied to him, 
lie answered, that disastrous accounts 
had lately been heard of storms in the 
Euxine sea, and that a vessel there was 
little better than the ghost of a ship. 
When he had said so, he sneezed over 
his pen, and making a wry face, looked 
steadfastly away in another direction, 
so that it was evident that nothing 
farther was to be expected from him. 

Ismael, being driven almost to de¬ 
spair by this refusal, came away, and 
bethought him of again visiting the 
dervis to ask his advice. On his way 
odt of Smyrna, however, he observed, 
on his left hand, the abode of a famous 
magician, who was well known for 
his avarice, and for sometimes afford¬ 
ing the assistance of his art to those 
who would pay for it. He hail bought 
a barren and rocky piece of ground 
on the slope of a hill, which no other 
person had been able to cultivate, for 
it was hard stone. There, by some 
unknown means, he contrived to draw 
out of the ruthless bosom of the hill, 
a growth of huge umbrageous trees, 
as well as vines, which bore grapes of 
an unnatural magnitude, glowing with 
fiery juice. The wine made from 
them he sent down by six evil genii, 
in various disguises, who, wandering 
about near the road side, offered it for 
sale to the thirsty mussulmen that 
were passing along under the heat of • 
a blazing sun, and whose parched lips 
could seldom resist the temptation. 
So that although many, in passing the 
dervis's grotto, were refreshed by pas¬ 
sages from the Koran wafted towards 
them on the wind; it often afterwards 
happened, that, before they got into 
Smyrna, they were beset by the emis¬ 
saries of the magician holding forth 
the forbidden beverage under some 
shady tree. In accomplishing mis¬ 
chief of this sort, the magician greatly 
rejoiced and triumphed, not only be¬ 
cause it brought him money, bat also, 
because it frequently undid the work 
of the worthy dervis, to whom he bore 
no good will. To the houBe of this 
magician, Ismael however could not 
refrain from going, for he feared the 
dervis's advice would only be cold anil 
discouraging. The door was opened 
by an old slave, who led him up to 
the necromancer’s apartment. On his 
way thither, Ismael looked out from a 
half opened lattice, and saw the six 
tall and strong genii, working upon the 
hill with that furious superfluity of 


energy which characterises all infernal 
exertion. They were delving the 
solid rock, and breaking it into pieces 
with their spades, with the same fa¬ 
cility that other persons would have 
done common earth. The magician 
himself, seated under an oak, was 
seen regulating their labour by the 
strong tones of a large Pan’s flute, to 
which he obliged them to keep time 
with their adamantine spades. The 
hill shuddered at every cadence, and 
the brawny shoulders of the stooping 
genii were bedewed with perspiration, 
while from this extraordinary soil 
were seen growing vines that wound 
their way up the trunks of elm trees, 
and sporting among the branches, 
held forth, overgrown clusters, which, 
hanging in the music shaken air, 
shone translucent with every variety 
of purple, and seemed to wag their 
heads at the high pinnacled mosques 
of Smyrna. But Ismael was called 
away by the slave from this sight, 
(which it was not intended that he 
should have seen,) and was taken into 
a chamber, where the magician soon 
entered, bearing his Pan’s flute under 
his arm; a circumstance which indi¬ 
cated that the labourers were probably 
enjoying a temporary respite from ex¬ 
ertion. The magician, having smooth¬ 
ed his stern and impatient physiogno¬ 
my, listened to Ismael’s story, and re¬ 
plied, <( If you want to have the de¬ 
parture of this vessel retarded till 
your own arrives, I shall, if you choose, 
strike this Muley Ransom with a 
fever and ague, which will only cost 
you ten piastres, and which will 
effectually stop his movements,”— 
To which Ishnael replied, “ Oh piti¬ 
less proficient in an accursed art.' 
your heart seems to be of a piece with 
this hill on which you reside. Forbear 
to utter such proposals, for never can 
I accede to them. To which the ma¬ 
gician replied, “ If you be so very 
scrupulous about means, you should 
not have come here; nevertheless, I 
shall not take amiss what has escaped 
from yon, but shall propose something 
else. In the meantime, we must 
drink together, for if you refuse to do 
so, you shall have no assistance from 
me/’ So saying, he called for some 
of the produce of his vineyard, and 
presented -it again and again to Ismael, 
with so many urgent solicitations, 
blahdishing gestures,and jocular trans¬ 
positions of the words of the Koran, 
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that Ismael, for the sake of conciliate tented to employ this means, since the 
ing his good will, consented to take a damage produced by it will be snch as 
draught. The magician, being much I can make a requital for ; and I can- 
pleased, then drank himself, and said, not expect you to vary your offers any 
“ I shall now propose another way, farther." The magician then said, 
which is, for some of my servants to “ My first proposal, if you had ac- 
go into town, and having sought out cepted it, would have cost you only 
the sailors who belong to Muley Ran- ten piastres, my second would have 
som's vessel, bring them here, and cost, twenty, and this last must cost 
keep them carousing in yonder ar- you thirty." The money having been 
hour for as long as is necessary, paid, the magician sounded another 
Days will fly away without their lapse long and brilliant flourish, and not 
being noticed; and the power of this without causing Ismael to repeat his 
flute will make them ply their cups potations, till the walls of the room 
without knowing what they are about; seemed gradually acquiring motion, 
for such is the rhythmical effect of its Fortunately, at this juncture, a noise 
notes, that it prolongs any species of was heard from among the labourers 
action which is once begun." Having on the hill, who, having laid down 
uttered these words,' the magician their spades, were beginning to rejoice, 
applied the compacted reeds again to in their temporary liberty. Where- 
his lips, and sounded a lively flourish, upon the magician hastened away, and 
and Ismael Was constrained, again to Ismael, having been let out by the old 
violate the command of the Koran; slave, endeavoured to find his way 
but notwithstanding the fascination down the hill, but experienced much 
which controlled him, he replied confusion of mind in choosing his path, 
to the magician’s second proposal. After'goitig but a short way, he came 
“ No, no, this must not be done. It to a clear and tremulous fountain, 
is sufficient that you have led myself where he stopped to drink, and then 
into the sin of drunkenness. I shall lay down upon the grass to. reflect, 
never be the cause of your working the He saw before him a fine prospect of 
same mischief with four others.” To Smyrna, with its toppling mosques, 
which the magician answered, “ Then and behind them, the swelling sea 
you must drink for four others. But heaving forward its many wrinkled 
come now, since you will neither per- tides. He heard the renewed measure 
mit me to touch Muley Ransom, nor of the Pan's flute, and felt a regular 
liis sailors, we must see what can be pulsation spread through the bill, as 
done to his ship. Here is a little box, often as it was struck by the spjjdcs of 
which you must not look into, but the genii. At every succeeding stroke 
which you may take some opportunity he nodded his head lower and lower 
of leaving with the lid unfastened, in over the verdant sod. He saw the 
the hold of Muley Ransom’s vessel, and, trees also complying with the motion, 
notwithstanding its smallness, such a and waving their boughs among the 
succession of rats will issue from it, as sailing clouds, whose progress made 
will eat the bottom of the vessel into the ocean appear to turn round in an 
a sieve in one night, so that there will opposite direction, till the houses of 
be no possibility of stretching a sail, Smyrna also joined in the dance, and 
till after a long time spent in making Ismael, dosing his eyes, and sinking 
repairs.” Ismael received the box, ana gently down, was soon lost in a pro- 
said, “ Alas! I roust even be con- found sleep. 

CHAP. IV. 

Ismael meets the dervis in Smyrna—their join t. adventure— the Magician’s per¬ 
fidy—the final contest and resulti 

W'Hr.N Ismael awoke from his sleep, harbour, after prosperous traffic, which 
he felt as if it had been no short one; had brought in wealth far exceeding 
hut was unable to guess how long it his expectations; but he learned, at 
had lasted. In the meantime, how- the same time, to his utter astonish- 
ever, as it appeared that the shades of ment, that Muley Hansom’s si)ip was 
night were coming on, he hastened gone. That part of the sea where it 
into the town, and found that his bark had been anchored was now vacant, 
had, arrived, and was lying safe in the Dismayed, confounded, and despair- 
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ing, he ran through the streets in 
search of farther information. He was 
suddenly stopped by the dervis, who, 
standing before him with his flowing 
beard waving in the breeze, said, 
“ How now, Ismael, wherefore this 
haste ? and where have you been ? for 
I this day left my cool grotto, and 
came into dusty Smyrna to inquire 
after your welfare, but found that 
you had been long absent from home." 
Ismael then gave him a rapid sum¬ 
mary of what had happened, and con¬ 
cluded by asking him distractedly, 
“ What is to be done ? shall I take 
the swiftest vessel I can find, and pur¬ 
sue them ? Ah, no! I fear that were 
useless, for they have been a day and 
night out of port. Once more I must 
go consult the magician, for I fear na¬ 
tural means in the present j-case would 
be of no effect." To which the dervis 
answered, “ You have already found, 
that to go and consult such persons is 
a dangerous resource; but if I were 
to accompany you in disguise, it would 
prevent you from being brought into 
harm, and we might turn his art 
to some, account.” They accordingly 
went to Ismael’s house, where the 
dervis, having cut oft' his beard, and 
shortened his hair, had his complexion 
stained with black, so that he seemed 
to be changed into a fine curly-head¬ 
ed negro, with a row of white teeth 
shining like pearls. His disguise was 
complete, and was rendered still more 
effectuul by the darkness of night, 
which was now coming on. They 
passed with great rapidity through the 
town, and reached the abode of the 
magician, which Ismael once more en¬ 
tered with the dervis, who passed for 
his servant, and found the tyrant of 
the rocks still in his vineyard, and 
only in the act of bidding his genii 
desist from their work. Ismael hav¬ 
ing briefly explained the circum¬ 
stances in which he stood, asked 
the magician to say what advice 
or assistance he could offer. To 
which the magician replied, “ Pur¬ 
sue them without delay. For a 
sequin to me, for every league, you 
shall have the assistance of these six 
labourers as rowers, and I, who will 
accompany them, can engage thqt they 
will be found as expert at the oar as 
at the spade. Therefore let ub hasten 
immediately to the port." Then turn¬ 
ing to the genii, he said, “ Follow us, 
and expect a smooth relaxation for 


yoursinews, which, after Contending 
with a soil somewhat obdurate, will 
now only be tasked to shear the tops 
from the fiuitating and elastic waves." 
Without any farther conversation they 
hastened down to the shore, where 
they chose a good sailing boat; and 
the rowers having taken their seats, a 
few strokes were sufficient to make the 
harbour recede to a great distance.’ 
The magician regulated the movement 
of the oars by the sound of his Pan’s 
flute, and the dervis, who never spoke 
a word, took charge of the helm. Is¬ 
mael, seated with an anxious mind, at 
the prow, looked forward over the sea, 
endeavouring to estimate the progress 
of the boat, which pursued its way 
under a canopy of stars, and, when 
morning began to dawn, was advanced 
far southward in the Archipelago. As 
day-light increased, a sail became vi¬ 
sible in the horizon. Ismael watched 
it as it rose ; and when the ship itself 
appeared, he thought it resembled 
Muley Ransom’s vessel; but could 
scarcely believe that they had already 
made up with it, and was impatient 
for a nearer view. The magician, pri¬ 
vately reflecting upon his bargain, was 
desirous of adding some leagues more 
to the length of the chase, and, by some 
secret signs, intimated that wish to the 
rowers, who gradually assumed a lan¬ 
guid look; and,hanging over their oars 
with an ironical semblance of lassitude, 
permitted the boat to lose part of its 
impetus. “ Come,” said tne dervis, 
“ now is the time to ply your strokes 
with vigour;” and then, turning to 
the magician, he added, “ Wherefore 
these long drawn plaintive notes ? I.et 
us hear something that has emphasis 
and motion.” To which the magician 
replied, “my breath is quite exhausted." 
Their course being thus slackened, 
they, after some time, began to lose 
sight of Muley Hansom's bark, till its 
highest soil disappeared again behind 
the intermediate ocean. Then the 
dervis asked to have the flute, and the 
magician, not supposing that the seem¬ 
ing negro would he able to sound it 
with any effect, gave it into his hands, 
but found that he had erred in his an¬ 
ticipations; for the rowers were soon 
forced to work as powerfully as before. 
The bark again rose into view, but 
now was seen flying under a great 
press of canvass, from a Venetian ship, 
which discharged several guns, and 
then seemed to desist from the chase, 
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and to pursue its course eastwards, 
but not without having hit Muley 
Ransom’s vessel with some fatal shots, 
for its hull was seen sinking lower and 
lower in the water, and in a short 
time it went down. Of 41 the crew, 
only Muley Ransom, with hjs daugh¬ 
ter, and a box containing his gold, 
contrived to float on a plank to a 
■neighbouring ridge of rock, which rose 
a little above the tide. When the 
boat arrived there, Ismael andthe der- 
vis immediately sprung out; and the 
magician said, in an affected tone of 
commiseration, “ Ah, make haste and 
help in the sufferers, that we may 
carry them to some place of safety. 
First, hand me in that box full of 
gold, and now help in the vounglady." 
When both were placed nt the boat, 
the magician changed his tdne, and 
cried tome genii, “Now pull away,'aud 
leave those three traitors on the rock, 
for this merchant of Tunis is no better 
than a pirate; and I have perceived, 
all along, something in that negro’s 
eyes which convinces me that he in¬ 
tends us mischief.” To which the 
dervis replied, “ The truth is, that 
you know me; but we must not part 
thus.” So saying, he took hold of the 
magician's hand, and, exerting all his 
strength, pulled him out upon the 
rock. A long struggle ensued, during 
which both the dervis and magician 
called to their respective adherents to 
keep aloof, and let them determine die 
contest fldrly ; for they considered it 
as a sort of professional trial of power. 
Accordingly, Muley Ransom and Is¬ 


mael went into the boat, and sat down 
to view the wrestlers, as they strove 
together, upon the rocky platform, with 
the foam dashing around them. At last 
themagician was overcome, and his con¬ 
queror, haying bound his hands and 
reet, left him and his flute, and came 
into the boat, where he suddenly pull¬ 
ed forth a koran, and said to the genii, 
“ Oh wonder-stricken servants of a 
subdued master—evil ministers evoked 
originally from the lower deep, apt 
fbr mischief, and little to be trusted in 
any thing; now, arise from your seats, 
aud leave us, for your assistance is no 
longer required. We shall hoist a sail, 
ana proceed by natural means to the 
nearest inhabited island of the Archi¬ 
pelago, till we consider what farther 
is to be done. Go, therefore, and as¬ 
sist him wjjo lies yonder if you choose; 
for I fearnothing from you or him." 
The genii, accordingly, sprung out 
one by one. Muley Ransom and Is¬ 
mael took each an oar, and the boat 
was soon far away from the rock, up¬ 
on which, however, they could per¬ 
ceive, at a distance, the six genii as¬ 
sembled round their helpless master. 
They unloosed the knots, but forsook 
him, and disappeared before he could 
get hold of his instrument. The 
magician sat for a while deliberating, 
and sounded a few plaintive notes, 
which attracted a shark that was 
swimming past. ’ He mounted on its 
back, and, playing a delightful melody, 
directed his course towards Egypt; 
fbr he could not bear the thought of 
returning to Smyrna. 


THE WII.E OF JUNO. 

BEAR AND EXCELLENT MR NORTH, > j Dublin, July 1 St. 

Although I have no doubt your readers have a due sense of the merits of 
Pope’s translation—the most elegant—and, of Cbwper’s, the most exact, in our 
language; and although manv of them have, I doubt not, dipped into the 
rough Dut energetic stream dr old Chapman with pleasure, yet I presume to 
hope, that the following attempt to exhibit a small fragment of the Iliad, in 
the rhythm of Spenser, may not be altogether unacceptable. I hope, at least, 
you will see that I have followed a principle somewhat different from that 
adopted by Mr Leigh Hunt in his classical translations. The King of the Cock¬ 
neys knows no more of Greek, than Professor Johnny Leslie does of Hebrew. 
By the way, in looking over the last Number of Hr Watts' Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, I nave discovered, with amazement, that that celebrated personage 
was a poet in his youth. 1 ' Why don't you review his “ Phoenix Park," ** Ku- 
iarney,” &c. ? X h$ve copies of both classical productions at your service. Why; 
finally, did you allow Hr BreVrster to have the merit of pointing out Leslie’s 
monstrous plagiarism of his theory of heat from an old volume of the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions? For.shamO. * * * * 

Your** affectionately, O. P. 
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THE WH.E OF JUNO. 

(Iliad It; line 153—353.> 

Queen Juno does an artful wile, 
’Gainst Jupiter employ; 

And hinders him, by aid of sleep. 
From giving help to Troy. 


1 . 

The golden-throned queen of heaven beheld 
The arduous conflict from the Olympian height; 

Well pleased she saw, upon th’ ensanguined held. 

King Neptune toiling in the glorious fight: 

But Jove site viewed not with the like delight 
On wat’ry Ida's loftiest peak reclined; 

The goddess, filled with hatred at his sight. 

Stood pondering long what method she could find. 

With artful wile to cheat th’ Almighty Thunderer’s mimL 

•'4 ?. 

Thus she resolves at length; to go to Ide, 

Adorned with all the aiding powers of art; 

There on the force of beauty she relied, 

To win the JEgis-bearing monarch’s heart; 

Then from the fight to turn his eyes apart. 

Bending his lids with sleep’s oblivious load ; 

Pleased with the thought she hastens to depart. 

And speeds her steps to gain her own abode. 

Built by her favourite son, Vulcan the artist God. 

3. 

Then to her secret bower she bent her way, 

None, save, herself, its threshold ever passed ; 

Its doors she oped with her mysterious key. 

Then entering, closed the splendid portal fast: 

O’er her fair form ambrosial streams sue cast, 

Ami oil, soft, fragrant, grateful to the sense ; 

Its powerful perfume from the chamber past 
Through the whole dome ; the gales conveyed it thence. 
O’er all the heavens and earth new fragrance to dispense. 

4. 

This labour done, she wreathes her heavenly hair. 

On her immortal head in curls to twine; 

Then round her casts the robe of beauty rare. 

Which Pallas wrought with many a rich design ; 

Its folds above bright golden clasps confine, 

A circling zone close binds it at the waist, 

A zone round which a hundred tassels shine, 

A ,splendid fringe ; then in her ears she placed 
Her sparkling rings of gold, with three fair brilliants graced. 

6 . , 

Next her fine form the mantle’s folds surround. 
New-woven, of splendour dazzling as the sun ; 

Her sandals last upon her feet she bound, 

And then the pleasing cares of dress were done ; 
r Straight from her bower to Venus has she gone. 
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Whom she addressed, withdrawing her apart; 

“ Say, daughter dear, shall my request be won ? 

“ Or wilt thou scorn my suit, enragetl at heart ' 

“ That I espouse the Greek, and thou the Trojan part ?’ 

tf. 

Fair Venus gave the queen a mild reply, 

“ Be thy request, imperial Juno, made, 

“ Nor fear that Venus will the suit deny ; 

“ If I can grant thy bidding is obey’d." 

With artful wile the heavenly sovereign said: 

“ Grant that I may those powerful charms display, 

“ By which the eons of heaven and earth are swayed; 

“ For I to earth's fer limits bend my way, 

** Where Ocean, sire of Gods, and ancient Tethys sway. 

7. 

“ Me to their realms my mother Rhea sent, 

“ Where I was bred beneath their fostering care; 

“ Where Saturn, under earth and ocean pent, 

“ Resigned to Jove the empire of the fir. 

“ I haste to reconcile the ancient pair, ** 

“ Since angry quarrels have disturbed their peace; 

“ No more the genial couch of love they share, 

“ But if my voice should bid the contest cease, 

“ IIow would their former Ioyc, for such kind care, increase." 

8 . 

“ Could I refuse,” the queen of smiles replied, 

“ The regal consort of the Almighty Sire ?” 

Then from her breast the cestus she untied. 

In which was stored whate'er can love inspire; 

In it was tender passion, warm desire, 

Fond lovers’ soft and amorous intercourse, 

Th’ endearing looks and accents that can fire 
The soul with passionate love’s resistless force, . 

’Gainst which the wisest find in wisdom no resource. 

0 . 

Into Saturhia's hand she gave the zone. 

And said, “ Conceal this cestus in thy breast— 

“ Such is th’ embroidered girdle’s power, that none 
“ Can e’er refuse to grant thee thy request.” 

Gladly the queen received it, and expressed 
Her heartfelt pleasure by a gracious smile; 

Quick to her bosom she the girdle pressed 
Fair Venus sought the Thunderer’s lordly pile, 

And Juno left the skies to seek the Lcnmian isle. 

10 . 

Above Fieria’s realms the goddess speeds. 

O’er fair Emathia, o’er the mountains steep 
Of snowy Thrace, renowned for generous steeds ; 

Nor touched the earth. She then descends to sweep * 
From A tho’s summit o’er the billowy deep ; 

Lemnos, where noble Thoas held command, 

Quickly she gains, and meets the god of sleep ; 

Hearn’s drowsy brother taking by the hand. 

She urges thus her suit in accents soft and bland:— 

11 . 

“ Sleep, whose dominion gods and men obey, 

“ If to assist me thou cUd’st e’er incline. 
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“ Assist me now. I grateful shall repay, 

“ If Jove’s bright eyes to slumber thou consign, 

“ While in his fond embraces I recline. 

“ A golden throne Vulcan my son shall mould, 

“ In recompence for this, with art divine; 

“ A throne and footstool of the purest gold, 

“ Which will thy shapely feet at the gay feast uphold.” 

12. r 

Sleep thus replied: “ Saturnia, queen supreme, 

“ On any other should my influence fall 
“ Among tn' immortals, even upon the stream 
“ Of ancient Ocean, parent of us all, 

“ But not on Jove, save when he deignti to call. 

“ At thy request I ventured once before 
“ In my soft bonds his senses to enthral, 

" Wnat time his conquering rallies from the shore 
“ Of subjugated Troy the great Alcides bore. 

13. 

“ Around his soul my balmy influence cast 
“ Lulled into sleep th' all-seeing eyes of Jove ; 

“ While, roused by thee, the terrors of the blast 
“ Against his son in tempest Airy strove, 

“ And into populous Cos his vessels'drove 
“ Far from nis friends—when Jove awaked again 
“ He hurled th' immortals through the halls above ; 

“ Me chief he sought, to 'whelm me in the main, 

“ Did not resistless* Night his ‘vengeful ire restrain. 

14. 

“ To her, who spreads her unsubdued control 
“ O’er men and gods, I bent my hasty flight, 

“ Jove then forgave, though angry in tup soul, 

" For he revered the power of ancient Night. 

“ Then canat thou me forgetful thus invite, 

“ Rashly again the sovereign's wrath to dare ?” 

“ Let not such idle thoughts thy soul affright/' 

Juno replied, “ Has Jupiter such care 
“ For Ilium's haughty sons, as for his valorous heir. 

1 &. 

“ Can they to him their lofty lineage trace? • 

“ But come. I’ll gift thee with a heavenly bride, 

“ Fasithea, the fair, the youthftil Grace, 

“ The maid for whose bright charms thou long hast sighed.’” 

She ceaqed, o’eijoyed the slumberous god replied, 

“ By Styx, inviolable river, swear ; 

“ Let one hand touch the ocean’s level tide, 

“ Let fruitful earth the other hand upbear, 

" That the dark gods below the solemn vow may hear. 

16. 

" ThM they may witness, from the depths of space, 

«* Where round old Saturn circled they remain, 

“ That thou wilt gift me with that heavenly Grace 
“ For whose bright charms I sigh so long in vain. 

Fair Juno took the oath ; in solemn Btraln 
By name invoking from the realms below 
The subtartarean gods, the Titan train, 

That they the sacred covenant might know, , 

Thus was the contract made, and ratified the vow. 
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17. 

Then bent on speed, the Imbrian shore they leave. 

And wrapt in darkness, for Mount Ida make; 

Arrived at Lectos, springing from the wave. 

Aloft in air their soaring course they take; 

Beneath their feet the lofty forests shake. 

As o'er then* topmost boughs in haste they flew. 

And where the branches formed a veil opaque, 

Somnus remained, to shun the Thunderer's view. 
Perched in a lofty fir, the tallest there that grew, 

v* 1 ’ _ 4 

4 18. ,■ 

Changed to a mountain bird, concealed from all. 

Close nestling in the shadowing boughs he lies, 

(The shrill-toned bii4 which men Cymindis call, 

Calchis the immortals nSfcne it in the skies). 

Meanwhile to Gargarus Saturnia hies, 

And there she met the cloud-compelling Jove s 
He saw! he loved ! such beauties met his eyes. 

That all his soul love’s warmest transports move. 

Not warmer did he feel when first he learned to love. 

10. V 

Not even when first in her encircling arms. 

In sweet, in stolen embraces, he reclined ; 

Seized with desire, enraptured with her charms. 

He thus addressed the queen in accents kind: 

“ Wliy didst thou leave thy car and steeds behind, 

“ And thus on foot from far Olympus stray ?” 

Him Juno jgmrerc'd, with dissembling mind, 

“ To EaftVfar limits I direct my way, 

“ Where Ocean, sire of Gods, and ancient Tethys sway. 

20 . 

“ In youth they reaped me with parental care, 

“ And now to them I hasten as a friend ; 

“ For filled with wrath, the couch no more they share, 
u And much I wish the angry strife to end ; 

At Ida’s foot my steeds and car attend. 

Seated on which o’er land and sea I speed j 
But ere on this long tour my course I bend, 

I ask thy leave; for quarrel it might breed. 

Did I, unknown to thee, to Ocean's streams proceed.” 

21 . 

Her answered thus the cloud compelling Jove 
“ That task, fair queen, another time perform; 

But now devote the precious hours to lovej 
For ne’er did mortal on immortal form 
My soul ere this with such fierce passion warm: 

Not even Ixion's wife, from whose embrace 
Pirithous came, had such a power to charm;— 

Not even fair Danae, maid of matchless grace, * 

From whom brave Perseus sprung, noblest of human race ! 

■ 28. 

“ Not so I loved the royal maid of Tyre, 

From whom gust Rhadaraantb and Minos came; 

Nor did Alcraena's charms such love inspire. 

Who bore Alcifies, chief of glorious name ; 

Not so did Semele my souLinflame, 

Who Bacchus, joyous god to, mortals, bore; 

Not so I loved Queen Ceres, fhir-haired dame; 

Nor Leto—no, nor film thyself before. 

As now with fond desire transported I adore.” 
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23. 

With artful words Queen Juno answered Jove, 

“ What dost thou thus, impatient king, propose ? 

Wouldst thou the sacred mysteries of love 
On Ida's top to open view expose ? 

What would ensue ifj ere flora sleep we rose, # 

Some God should view me locked in thy embrace. 

And to the Immortal Powers the tale disclose ? 

Ne’er to thy dome could I ray steps retrace. 

Arising from thy couch, confounded in disgrace, 

24. 

“ But if to love thy wishes be disposed, 

To thine own bower, by Vulcan built, repair; 

His art the solid doors has firmly closed. 

And there the genial bed of love well share." 

“ Nor God nor man,” cried Jove," “ (dismiss that care) 

Shall view us here; for such a dusky cloud 
Of gold shall darken the surrounding air, 

Not even the sun shall pierce th’ obscuring shroud, 

Wiose beams with brightest powers of splendour are endowed. 

85. 

t • 

He spoke, and round the queen his arms he flung. 

Beneath them Earth her freshest herbage threw ; 

For their soft couch the hyacinth up sprung. 

The saffron flower, the lotus bathed in dew ; v 
Upraised on this they lay concealed from view j'i? 

A gotaen cloud enveloped them around. 

Distilling dew-drops of resplendent hue; 

The monarch’s arms his lovely spouse surround. 

On Gat'garus’ lofty top, in love and slumber drowned. 


Thus Jupiter with Juno here, 

Forgot the fight below, 

While Ajax, helped by Neptune’s might. 
Does Hector overthrow. 


medrich Knickerbocker’s history of new yokk.*' 

JDe tonar^elB Bt? tn Bmtfter lag, 

J3tc fcorn t met fclaarjbetb aan Ben Bag. 


We are delighted to observe, that “ the 
Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent." has at last fallen into the 
hands of Mr Murray, and been re¬ 
published in one of the most beautiful 


octavos that ever issued from the 
fertile press of Albemarle Street. The 
work, indeed, is still going on at New 
York; but we trust some arrangement 
has been -entered into, by virtue of 


* A History ot New York, from the beginning of file world to the end of the Dutch 
Dynasty. Containing, among many surprising and curious matters, die unutterable 
Ponderings of Walter the Doubter, the Disastrous Projects of William the Testy, and 
the Chivalric achievements of Peter the Headstrong, the three Dutch Governors of New 
Amsterdam ; being the only Authentic History of the Times that ever have been Pub¬ 
lished. The Second Kdition, with Alterations; by Diedrich Knickerbocker. New 
York, Intkeep and Bradford, ISIS. 
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which, the succeeding numbers of this 
exquisite miscellany may be early 
given to the English public; who, we 
are sure^ arc, at least, as much inclin¬ 
ed to receive them well as the Ameri¬ 
can. Mr Washington Irving is one 
of our first favourites among the Eng¬ 
lish writers of this age—and he is not 
a bit the less for having been born in 
America. He is not one of those 
Americans who practise, what may be 
called, a treason of the heart, in per¬ 
petual scoffs and sneers against the 
land of their forefathers. -He well 
knows that his “ thews andi sinews” 
are not all, for which he is ^indebted 
to his English ancestry. All the 
noblest food of his heart and soul hgve 
been derived to him, he well knows, 
from the same fountain—and he is as 
grateful for his obligations as he is 
conscious of their magnitude. His 
writings all breathe the sentiment so 
beautifully expressed in one of Mr 
Coleridge’s Sybilline Leaves.t 
Though ages long have past 
Since our fathers left their home, 

Their pilot in the blast, 

O’er untravell’d seas to roam. 

Yet lives the blood of England in our veins; 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 

Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains ? 

While the language free an&bold 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 

In which our Milton told 

How the vault of heaven rung 
When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host; 
While these with reverence meet. 

Ten thousand echoes greet. 

And from rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast. 

While the maimers, while the arts 
That mould a nation's soul. 

Still cling around our hearts. 

Between let ocean roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with the 
sun;— , 

Yet still from either beach, 

The voice of blood shall reach, 

More audible than speed], 

“ We ABE ONE.” 

The great superiority, over too 
many of his countrymen, evinced by 
Mr Irving on every occasion, when he 
speaks of the manners, the spirit, the 
faith of England, has, without doubt, 
done much to gain for him our affec¬ 


tion. But had he never expressed one 
sentiment favourable to us or to our 
country, we should still have been 
compelled to confess that we regard 
him as by far the greatest genius that 
has arisen on the literary norizon of 
the new world. The Sketch Book lias 
already proved, to our readers, that 
he possesses exquisite powers of pathos 
anu description ; but we recur, with 
pleasure, to this much earlier publica¬ 
tion, of which, we suspect, but a few 
copies have ever crossed the Atlantic, 
to shew that we did right when we 
ascribed to him, in a former paper, 
the possession of a true old English 
vein of humour and satire—of keen 
and lively wit—and of great know¬ 
ledge and discrimination of human 
nature. 

The whole book is a jeu-d'esprit, 
and, perhaps, its only fault is, that 
no jeu-fesprit ought to be quite so 
long as to fill two closely printed vo¬ 
lumes. Under the mask of an his¬ 
torian of his native city, he has em¬ 
bodied, very successfully, the results 
of his own early observation in regard 
to the formation and constitution of 
several regular divisions of American 
society ; and in this point of view his 
work will preserve its character of va¬ 
lue, long after the lapse of time shall 
have blunted the edge of these per¬ 
sonal allusions which, no doubt, 
contributed most powerfully to its 
popularity over the water. New 
York, our readers know, or ought to 
know, was originally a Dutch new 
settlement, by the style ami title of 
New* Amsterdam, and it was not till 
after it had witnessed the sucetssive 
reigns of seven generations of brig- 
breeched deputies of their high mighti¬ 
nesses that the infant city was trans¬ 
ferred to the dominion of England, in 
consequence of a pretty liberal grant 
by Charles II. to his brother the Duke 
of York, and thc visit of a few Eng¬ 
lish vessels sent to give some efficacy 
to this grant, in ptirtibus infidehuni. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, the imaginary 
Dutch Herodotus of this city, of 
course, considers its occupation by the 
English forces as the termination of 
its political existence, and disdains to 
employ the same pen that had cclc- 


■f These fine verse# were not written by Mr Coleridge, but by an American gentleman, 
whose name he 1ms concealed, though he calls him “ a dear and valued friend.” His 
name should not have been concealed, (J. N, 
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brated the Achievements of Peter the 
Headstrong, William the Testy, and 
the other governors of the legitimate 
Batavian breed, in recording any of 
the acts of their usurping successors, 
holding authority under the sign raa- 
nual of Great Britain. To atone, 
however, for the hasty conclusion of 
his history, he makes its commence¬ 
ment as long and minute as could be 
desired—not beginning, as might be 
expected, with the first landing of a 
burgo-nmster on the shores of the 
Hudson, but plunging back into the 
utmost night of ages, and favouring 
us with a regular aeducement of the 
Batavian line through all the varieties 
of place and fortune that are recorded 
between the creation of Adam, and the 
sailing of the good ship Goode Vrouw 
for the shore of Communipaw. The 
description of the imaginary historian, 
himself has always appe^eifto us to 
be one of the best things in the whole 
book, so we shall begin with quoting 
it. We'are not sure that it yields to 
the for-finned introduction of Chrysal. 
Our readers are to know that Mr 
Deidrieh Knickerbocker composed his 
immortal work in the Independent 
Columbian Hotel, New York—and 
that having mysteriously disappeared 
from his I&ugings, without saying any 
thing to the landlord, Mr Seth Han- 
dyside, the publican, thought of pub¬ 
lishing his MSS. by way of having 
his score cleared. The program of 
Mr Handyside contains such a fine 
sketch of a veritable Dutch portrait, 
that we cannot help wishing it had 
been twice as full as it Is. 

“ It was sometime, if I recollect right, in 
the early part of foe foU of 1808,’ that a 
stranger applied for lodgings at the-Inde¬ 
pendent Columbian Hotel is Mulberry- 
Street, of which I am landlord. He was a 
small, brisk looking old gentleman, dressed 
in a rusty black com, a pair of olive velvet 
breeches, and » small cocked hat He had 
a few grey hairs plaited and clubbed b# 
hind, mid his beard seemed te#be of some 
eight and forty hours growth. The only 
piece of finery which He hero about him, 
was a bright pair of square silver shoe 
buckles* and all bia baggage was contained 
in a pair of saddle hags, which ho earned 
under his aifo. His whole appearance was 
something out of foe common run * and my 
wife, who is A very forewd body, at once 
get him down for some eminent country 
rH octal aster. 

*‘,As tlie Independent Columbian Hotel bt a 
very small house, I was a little purzlsd at 
7 


first where to put him; but my wife, who 
seemed taken with his looks, would needs 
put him in liar best chamber, which is gen. 
teelly set off with foe profiles of the whole 
family, done in black, by those two great 
painters, Jams and Wood * and commands 
a very pleasant view of the new grounds on 
the Collect, together with the rear of foe 
Poor-House dud Bridewell, and foe full 
front of foe Hospital * so that it is foe 
cheerfuUest room m foe whole house. 

“ During foe whete rime that he stayed 
with us, we found iffla * very worthy good 
sort of .an oliLgentleraan, though a little 
queer in biswsyg. He wodld keep in his 
room for days together, and if any of the 
children cried, car made a noise about his 
door, be would bounce out in a great pas¬ 
sion, with his hands full of papers, and say 
something about & deranging Ms ideas;* 
which made my wifo believe sometimes 
that he was not altogether compos , Indeed 
there was more than one reason to make 
her think so, for his room was always cov¬ 
ered with scraps of paper and old mouldy 
books, laying about at sixes and sevens, 
which he would never let any body touch; 
for he said he had laid them all away in 
their proper places, so that he might • know 
where to find them * though for that mat¬ 
ter, he was half his rime worrying about 
foe house in search of some book or writ¬ 
ing which he had cftrefhlly put out of the 
way. I shall never forget what a pother he 
once made, because my wife cleaned out 
Ms room when his back was turned, and 
put every thing to rights; for he swore he 
would never be able to get his papers in or¬ 
der again in a twelvemonth. Upon fois 
my wife ventured to ask hi ray what he did 
with so many bods and papers? and he 
told her, that he was * seeking for immor¬ 
tality which made her think more .than 
ever, that the poor old gentleman’s head 
Was a little cracked. 

“ He was a jV£ry inquisitive body, and 
when not in his joomt. was continually pok¬ 
ing about town* hearing oil the news, and 
prying into every thing that was going on * 
this was particularly the que about ribefom 
time, when be did nothing but bmHfcim: 
from poll toBoll, attending*all Mpbeet- 
ings and committee rooms; foouppf could 
never find that he took part with either side 
of the question. On the contrary, he would 
come home and rail at both parties wrak 
great wrafiv—and Mainly proved one day, 
to foe satbfoefibn m my wife and three old 
Mike who-Were drinking t*a wifo her, that 
thn%wo psaqjee were Idea two rogues, each 
tugging at eskSrt of foe nation * and that 
in the end they would tear foe very coat off 
kebadk, and expose it* nakedness. Indeed 
he was am oracle among foe neighbours, 
who would collect around him to tear him 
talk of an afternoon, as he smooked his 
pipe on fowblncb tefoct foe'foxw * arid I 
Wally believe he would have brought over 
thwwhriM neighbourhood to hi* own ride of 
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the question, if they could ever have found 
out what it was. 

“ He was very much given to argue, or, 
as he cnllcd it, phihm^hi.ie, about the most 
trilling matter, and to do him justice, I 
never knew any body that was a match for 
him, except it was a grave looking gentle¬ 
man who called now and then to see him, 
and often posed him in an argument But 
this is nothing surprising, as I have since 
found out this stranger is the city librarian; 
and, of course, must be a man of great 
learning ; and I have my doubts, if he had 
not some hand in the following history. 

“ As our lodger had been a long tiVne 
with- us, and we had never receive.! any 
pay, my wife began to be somewhat un¬ 
easy, and curious to find out who and what 
he was. She according' made bold to put 
the question to his friend, the librarian, 
who replied in his dry way, that he was 
one of the Literati ,• which she supposed to 
mean some new party in politics. I scorn 
to push a lodger for his pay, so I let day 
after day pass on without dunning the old 
gentleman for a farthing; but my wife, who 
always takes these matters on herself, and 
is, as I said, a shrewd kind of a woman, 
at last got out of patience, and hinted, that 
she thought it high time ‘ some people 
should have a sight of some people’s money.’ 
To which the old gentleman replied, in a 
mighty touchy manner, that she need not 
make herself uneasy, for that he had a trea¬ 
sure there, (pointing to his saddle-bags,) 
worth her whole house put together. This 
was the only answer we could ever get 
from him; and as my wife, by some of 
those odd ways in which women find out 
every thing, learnt that he was of very great 
connexions, being related to the Knicker¬ 
bockers of Kcaghtikoke, and cousin-german 
to the Congress-man of that name, she did 
not like to treat him uncivilly. What 16 
inure, she even offered, merely by way of 
making things easy, to lot him live siot- 
free, if he would teach the children their 
letters; and to try her best and get the 
neighbours to send, their children also ; but 
the old gentleman took it in such dudgeon, 
and seemed so affronted at being taken for 
a schoafciaslcr, that she never dared speak 
on the subject again. 

“ About two months ago, he went out of 
a morning, with a bundle in his hand—and 
has never been heard of since. All ldnas 
of inquiries were made after liini, but in 
vain. I wrote to his relations at Scaghti- 
koko, but they sent for answer, that he had 
not been there since the year before last, 
when he had a great dispute with the Con¬ 
gress-man about polities, and left the place 
in a buff, ami they had neither beam nor 
seen any thing of him fi-om that time to 
this. X must own I felt very much wor¬ 
ried about the poor old gentleman, for 1 
thought something bad must have happen¬ 
ed to him. that he should be missing so long, 
ami never return to pay his bill. I there- 
Voi.. VII. 


fore advertised him in the newspapers, and 
though my melancholy advertisement was 
published by several humane printers, yet 
I have never been able to learn any thing 
satisfactory about him. 

“ My wife now said it was high time to 
take care of ourselves, and see if lie had left 
any thing behind in his room, that would 
pay us for his board and lodging. We found 
nothing, however, but some old books and 
musty writings, and his pair of saddle bags; 
whir- 1 , being opened in the presence of the 
librarian, contained only a few articles of 
worn out clothes, ami a large bundle of 
blotted paper. On looking over this, the 
librarian told us, he had no doubt it was 
the treasure which the old gentleman had 
spoke about; as it proved to be a most ex¬ 
cellent and faithful history op hew- 
yohk, which he advised us by all 
means to publish; assuring us that it 
would be so eagerly bought up by a dis¬ 
cerning public, that he had no doubt it 
would be enough' to pay our arrears ten 
times over. Upon this we got a very learn¬ 
ed schoolmaster, who tenches our children, 
to prepare it for the press, which he accord¬ 
ingly has done; and has, moreover, added 
to it a number of notes of his own; and an 
engraving of the city, as it was at the time 
Mr Knickerbocker writes about. 

“ This, therefore, is a true statement of 
my reasons for having this work printed, 
without waiting for the consent of the au¬ 
thor ; and I here declare, that if he ever 
returns, (though I much fear some unhap¬ 
py accident has befallen him,) I stand ready 
to account with him like a true and honest 
man. Which is all at present— 

From the public’s humble servant. 

Seth Handysjhe.” 

Passing over all the details of .the 
first settlement, on the site of the 
beautiful city of New Amsterdam, we 
shall make bold to introduce our 
readers at once into the following gra¬ 
phic and, we doubt not, correct ac¬ 
count of the mode of living practised 
among the inhabitants of this yet un¬ 
sophisticated colony. Any body that 
looks upon a Dutchman on his own 
paternal shore, with his ten pairs of 
breeches, his big wig, his pipe, and 
his solid mass of check and chin, 
might prima facie conclude, that of 
all human beings he must be the least 
liable to sudden changes of habit, 
costume, or customs. Under the 
burning sun of Java, the enormous 
Exotic swelters in the same old mass 
of flannel that had wrapped his infant 
limbs .from the damp breezes of his 
native /Juyderzee. Beneath the ro¬ 
mantic moouliglit of The Cape, he sits 
unmoved—with the same charcoal pot 
smoking between his legs, and the 
2Z 
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same true stalk of Gouda between his 
lips. Let us see how completely he 
transplanted the observances of Old 
Amsterdam to the sedgy swamps on 
which (in the midst of innumerable 
noble, dry, and airy, and unoccupied 
situations,) it was Mynheer’s good 
will and pleasure to found the new.— 
Of course, the whole picture is meant 
to be a severe satire on the more fa¬ 
shionable manners of the present pos¬ 
sessors of the city of New York. 

“ In those good days of simplicity and 
sunshine, a passion for cleanliness was the 
leading principle in domestic economy, and 
the universal test of an able housewife—a 
character which formed the utmost ambi¬ 
tion of our unenlightened grandmothers. 
The from door was never opened except on 
marriages funerals, new year’s days, the 
festival of St Nicholas, or some such great 
occasion.—It was ornamented with a gor¬ 
geous brass knocker, curiously wrought, 
sometimes into the device of a dog, and 
sometimes of a lion’s head, and was daily 
burnished with such religious zeal, that it 
was oft times worn out by the very precau¬ 
tions taken for its preservation. The whole 
house was constantly in a state of inunda¬ 
tion, under the discipline of mops and 
brooms and scrubbing brushes; and the 
good housewives of those days were a kind 
of amphibious animal, delighting exceed¬ 
ingly to he dabbling in water—insomuch 
that an historian of the dfy gravely tells 
us, that many ol' his townswomen grew to 
have webbed fingers like unto a duck; and 
some of them, he had little doubt, could 
the matter be examined into, would be 
found to have the tails of mermaids—but 
this 1 look upon to be a mere sport of fan¬ 
cy, or what is worse, a wilful misrepresenta¬ 
tion. 

“ The grand parlour was the sanctum 
sanctorum, where the passion for cleaning 
was indulged without control. In this sa¬ 
cred apartment no one was permitted to en¬ 
ter, excepting the mistress and her confi¬ 
dential maid, who visited it once a week, 
for the purpose of giving it a thorough 
cleaning, and putting things to rights—al¬ 
ways taking the precaution of leaving their 
shoes at the door, and entering devoutly 
on their stocking feet After scrubbing the 
floor, sprinkling it with fine white sand, 
which was curiously stroked into angles and 
curves, and rhomboids, with a broom—af 
ter washing the windows, nibbing and po¬ 
lishing die furniture, and patting a new 
bunch of evergreens in the fire-place—die 
window shutters were again closed to keep 
out the fife*, and the room carefully locked 
up until* the revolution of time brought 
.rouid the weekly cleaning day. 

“ As to the family, they always entered 
in at the gate, and most generally lived in 
the kitchen. To have seen a numerous 
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household assembled around the fire, one 
would have imagined that he was transport¬ 
ed back to those happy days of primeval 
simplicity, which float before our imagina¬ 
tions like golden visions. The fire-places 
were of a truly patriarchal magnitude, where 
the whole family, old and young, master 
and servant, black and white, nay, even the 
very cat and dog enjoyed a community of 
privilege, and had each a prescriptive right 
to a corner. Here the old burgher would 
sit in perfect silence, puffing his pipe, look¬ 
ing in the fire with half shut eyes, and 
thinking of nothing for hours together; the 
goedc vrouw on the opposite side would em¬ 
ploy herself diligently in spinning- her 
yarn, or knitting stockings. The young 
folks would crowd around the hearth, lis¬ 
tening with breaiMcEs attention to some 
old crone of a negro, who was the oracle of 
the family,—and who, perched like a raven 
in a corner of the chimney, would croak 
forth for a long winter afternoon a string 
of incredible stories about New-Knglana 
witches —grisly ghosts — horses without 
heads—ana hairbreadth escapes and bloody 
encounters among the Indians. 

“ In those happy days a well regulated 
family always rose with the dawn, dined at 
eleven, and went to bed at sun down. 
Dinner was invariably a private meal, and 
the fat old burghers shewed incontestiblc 
symptoms of disapprobation and uneasiness, 
at being surprised by a visit from a neigh¬ 
bour on such occasions. But though our 
worthy ancestors were tims singularly averse 
to giving dinners, yet tley kept up the so¬ 
cial bands of intimacy by occasional ban- 
quetings, culled tea parties. 

“ As this is the first introduction of those 
delectable orgies, which have since become 
so fashionable in this city, 1 am conscious 
my fair readers will be very curious to re¬ 
ceive information on the subject Sorry 
am I, that there will be but little in my 
description calculated to excite their admira¬ 
tion. I can neither delight them with ac¬ 
counts of suffocating crowds, nor brilliant 
drawing rooms, nor towering feathers, nor 
sparkling diamonds, nor immeasurable 
trains. I can detail no choice anecdotes of 
scandal, for in those primitive tithes the 
.simple folk were either too stupid, or too 
good natured to pull each other’s charac¬ 
ters to pieces—nor can I furnish any whim¬ 
sical anecdotes of brag—how one lady 
cheated, or another bounced into a passion; 
for as yet there was no junto of dulcet old 
dowagers, who met to win each other’s 
money, and lose their own tempers at a 
card table. 

“ These fashionable parties were gener- 
ally consigned to tire higher classes, or no- 
blesse, that is to say, such as kept their 
own cows, and drove their own waggons. 
The company commonly assembled at three 
o’clock, and went away about six, unless it 
was in winter time, when the fashionable 
hours were a little earlier, that the ladies 
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might get home before dark. I do not 
find that they ever treated their company to 
iced creams, jellies, or syllabubs 5 or regal¬ 
ed them with musty almonds, mouldy 
raisins, or sour oranges, as is often done in 
the present age of refinement—Our ances¬ 
tors were fond of more sturdy, substantial 
fare. The tea table was crowned with a 
huge earthen dish, well stored with slices of 
fat pork, fried brown, cut up into morsels, 
and swimming in gravy. The company 
being seated around the genial board, and 
each furnished with a fork, evinced their 
dexterity in launching at the fattest pieces 
in this mighty dish—in much the same 
manner as sailors harpoon porpoises at sea, 
or our Indians spear salmon m the lakes. 
Sometimes the table was graced with im¬ 
mense apple pies, or sfc&cers full of pre¬ 
served peaches and pears; but it was al¬ 
ways sure to boast an enormous dish of 
balls of sweetened dough, fried in hog’s fat, 
and called dough nuts, or oly koeks—a de¬ 
licious kind of cake, at present scarce 
known in this city, excepting in genuine 
Dutch families. 

“ The tea was served out of a majestic 
delft teapot, ornamented with paintings of 
fat little Dutch shepherds and shepherdesses, 
tending pigs—with boats sailing in the air, 
and houses built in the clouds, and sundry 
other ingenious Dutch fantasies. The beaux 
distinguished themselves by their adroitness 
in replenishing this pot, from a huge cop¬ 
per tea kettle, which would have made tnc 
pigmy macaronies of these degenerate days 
sweat merely to look at it. To sweeten the 
beverage, a lump of sugar was laid beside 
each cup—and the company alternately 
nibbled and sipped with great decorum, un¬ 
til an improvement was introduced by a 
shrewd and economic old lady, which was 
to suspend a large lump directly over the 
tea table, by a string from the ceiling, so 
that it could be swung from mouth to mouth 
—an ingenious expedient, which is still 
kept up by some families in Albany ; but 
which prevails without exception in Com- 
munipaw, Bergen, Flat-Bush, and all our 
uncontaminated Dutch villages. 

“ At jjkese primitive tea-parties the ut¬ 
most propriety and dignity of deportment 
prevailed. No flirting nor coquetting—no 
gambling of old ladies uor hoyden chattering 
and romping of young ones—no self satis¬ 
fied struttings of wealthy gentlemen, with 
their brains in their pockets—nor amusing , 
conceits, and monkey divertisements of 
smart young gentlemen, with no brains at 
all. On the contrary, the young ladies 
seated themselves demurely in their rush- 
bottomed chairs, and knit their own woollen 
stockings ; nor ever opened their lips, ex¬ 
cepting to say yah Mynhcr , or yah ya 
Vrouvt , to any question that was asked 
them ; behaving, in all things, like decent, 
well educated damsels. As to the gentle¬ 
men, each of them tranquilly smoked his 
pipe, and seemed lost in contemplation of 


the blue and white tiles, with which the 
fire places were decorated; wherein sundry 
passages of Scripture were piously pourtray- 
cd—Tobit and his dog figured to great ad¬ 
vantage ; Hainan swung conspicuously on 
liis gibbet, aftd Jonah appeared most man¬ 
fully bouncing out of the whale, like Har¬ 
lequin through a barrel of lire. 

“ The parties broke up without noise and 
without confusion. They were carried home 
by their own carriages, that is to say, by 
the vehicles nature had provided them, ex¬ 
cepting such of the wealthy, as could afford 
to keep a waggon. The'gcntlemen gallant¬ 
ly attended their fair ones to their respec¬ 
tive abodes, and took leave of them with a 
hearty smack at the door: which, as it was 
an established piece of etiquette, done in 
perfect simplicity and honesty of heart, oc¬ 
casioned no scandal at that time, nor should 
it at the present—if our great grandfathers 
approved of the custom, it would argue a 
great want of reverence in their descendants 
to say a word against it.” 

The dress of these primitive wor¬ 
thies next engages the attention of the 
historian—and he proceeds to draw 
various portraits which will probably 
be envied by the author of the Mad 
Banker. 

- “ Their hair untortured by die abomina¬ 
tions of art, was scrupulously pomatomed 
back from their foreheads with a candle, 
and covered with a little cap of quilted cali¬ 
co, which fitted exactly to their heads. 
Their petticoats of linsey woolsey were 
striped with a variety of gorgeous dyes, 
rivalling the many coloured robes of Iris— 
though I must confess these gallant gar¬ 
ments were rather short, scarce reaching be¬ 
low the knee; but tiien they made up in 
the number, which generally equalled that 
of the gentlemen’s small clothes* and what 
is still more praise-worthy, they were all of 
their own manufacture—of which circum¬ 
stance, as may well be supposed, they were 
not a .little vain. 

“ These were the honest days, in which 
every woman staid at home, read the Bible, 
and wore pockets—aye, and that too of a 
goodly size, fashioned with patch-work into 
many curious devices, and ostentatiously 
worn on the outside. These, in fact, were 
convenient receptacles, where all good 
housewives carefully stored away such 
things as they wished to have at hand; by 
which means they often came to be incredi¬ 
bly crammed—and I remember there was 
a story current when I was a.boy, that the 
lady of Wouter Van Twilleronce had occa¬ 
sion to empty her right pocket in search of 
a wooden ladle, and the utensil was disco¬ 
vered lying among some rubbish in one cor¬ 
ner—but we must not give too much faith 
to all these stories; the anecdotes of these 
remote periods being very subject to exag¬ 
geration. 

“ Besides these notable pockets, they 
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likewise wore scissors and pincushions sus¬ 
pended from their girdles by red ribbands, 
or among the more opulent and showy 
classes, by brass, and even silver chains— 
indubitable tokens of thrifty housewives and 
industrious spinsters. I canffbt say much 
in vindication of the shortness of the petti¬ 
coats ; it doubtless was introduced for the 
purpose of giving the stockings a chance to 
be seen, which were generally of blue 
worsted with magnificent red clocks—or 
perhaps to display a well turned ankle, and 
a neat, though serviceable foot; set oil' by 
a high-heeled leathern shoe, with a large 
and splendid silver buckle. Thus we find, 
that the gentle sex in all ages, have shown 
the same disposition to infringe a little up¬ 
on die laws of decorum, in order to betray 
a lurking beauty, or gratify an incontinent 
love of finery. , 

“ From the sketch here given, it will be 
seen, that our good grandmothers differed 
considerably in their Ideas of a fine figure, 
from their scantily dressed descendants of 
tlie present day. A fine lady, in those 
times, waddled under more clothes even on 
a fair summer's day, than would have clad 
the whole bevy of a modern ball room. 
Nor were they the less admired by the gen¬ 
tlemen in consequence thereof. On the con- 
trary, the greatness of a lover’s passion 
seemed to increase in porportion to the 
magnitude of its object—and a voluminous 
darned, arrayed hi a dozen of petticoats, 
was declared by a low-dutch sonnettecr of 
the province, to be radiant as a suu-fiower, 
and luxuriant as a full blown cabbage. 
Certain it is, that in those days, the heart 
of a lover could not contain more than one 
lady at a time ; whereas the heart of a mo¬ 
dern gallant has often room enough to ac¬ 
commodate half-a-dozen. The reason of 
which T conclude to be, tlmt either the 
hearts of the gentlemen have grown larger, 
or the persons of the lathes smaller—this, 
however, is a question for physiologists to 
determine. 

“ But there was a secret charm in Uiesc 
petticoats, which no doubt entered into the 
consideration of the prudent gallants. The 
wardrobe of a lady was in those days her 
only fortune; and she wbo had a good 
stock of petticoats and stockings-, was as ab¬ 
solutely ah heiress as is a Kuntschatka 
damsel with a store of bear skins, or a Lap- 
land belle with a plenty of rein deer* The 
l&iies, therefore, were very anxious to dis¬ 
play these powerful attractions to the great¬ 
est advantage; and the best rooms in the 
house, instead of being adorned with carica¬ 
tures of dame nature, in water colours and 
needle work, were always hung round with 
afaHKnce Of homespun garments; the 
rnauraCtureand the property of tiro females 
jfncee of laudable Ostentation that still 
Jptvails among tire heiresses of our Dutch 
vihtges. Such were the beauteous belles 
of the ancient city of New Amsterdam, ri¬ 
ddling in primeval simplicity of manners, 
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the renowned and courtly dames, so loftily 
sung by Dan Homer—who tells us that the 
princess Nausicaa washed the family linen, 
and the fair Penelope wove her own petti¬ 
coats. 

“ The gentlemen, in fact, who figured 
in the circles of the gay world in these an¬ 
cient tigpes, corresponded, in most particu¬ 
lars, with the beauteous damsels whose 
smiles they were ambitious to deserve. 
True it is, their merits would make but a 
very inconsideruble impression upon the 
heart of a modern fair; they neither drove 
their curricles nor sported their tandems, 
for as yet those gaudy vehicles were not 
even dreamt of—neither did they distin¬ 
guish themselves by their brilliancy at the 
table, and their consequent rencontres with 
watchmen, for oi ri forefathers were of too 
pacific a disposition to need those guardians 
of die night, every soul throughout the 
town being in full snore before nine o’clock. 
Neither did they establish their claims to 
gentility at the expens# of their taylors— 
for as yet those offenders against the pockets’ 
of society, and the tianquiUity of all aspir¬ 
ing young gentlemen, were unknown in 
New Amsterdam; every good housewife 
made the clothes of her husband and fami¬ 
ly, and even the goede vrouw of Van 
Twiller himself, thought it no disparage¬ 
ment to cut out her husband’s lin'sey wool- 
sey galligaskins. 

Not but what there were some two or 
three youngsters who manifested the first 
dawnings of what is called tire and spirit. 
Who held all labour in contempt; skulked 
about docks and market places ; loitered in 
the sunshine ; squandered what little money 
they eotild procure at hustle cap and chuck 
farthing; swore, boxed, fought cocks, and 
raced their neighbours’ horses—in short, 
who promised to be the wonder, the talk 
and abomination of the town, had not their 
stylish career been unfortunately cut short, 
by an affair of honour with a whipping 
post 

“ Far other, however, was the truly 
fashionable gentleman of those days—In--, 
dtess, which smed for both morning and 
evening, street and drawing-roofi, was <i 
linsry woolscy coat, made, perhaps, by the 
fair hands of the mistress of his affections, 
and gallantly bedecked with abundance of 
large brass buttons.—Half a score o! 
breeches heightened the proportions of liis 
figure—his shoes were decorated by enor¬ 
mous copper buckles—a low crowned broad 
brimmed hat overshadowed his hurley vi - 
sage, arid his hair dangled down his back, 
in a prodigious queue of eel skin. 

“ Thus equipped, he would manfully 
sally forth with pipe in mouth to bcbitge 
some fair damsel’s obdurate heart—not 
such a pipe, good reader, as that which 
Acis did sweetly time in praise of his (!al,i- 
tea, but one of true del ft manufacture, and 
furnished with a charge of fragrant Cow- 
pen tobacco. With this would he n-solutc- 
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ly set himself down before the fortress, and 
rarely failed, in the process of time, to 
smoke the fair enemy into a surrender, up¬ 
on honourable terms. 

“ Such was the happy reign of Wouter 
Van Twiller, celebrated in many a long 
forgotten song as the real golden age, the 
rest being nothing but counterfeit copper- 
washed coin. In that delightful period, a 
sweet and holy calm reigned over the whole 
province. The burgomaster smoked his 
pipe in peace—the substantial solace of his 
domestic cares, after her daily toils were 
done, sat soberly at the door, with her arms 
crossed over her apron of snowy white, with¬ 
out being insulted by ribald street walkers 
or vagabond bdys—those unlucky urdtins, 
who do so infest our streets, displaying un¬ 
der the roses of youth,, the thorns and 
briars of iniquity. Then it Was that the 
lover with ten breeches and the damsel with 
petticoats of half a score indulged in all the 
innocent endearments of virtuous love, with¬ 
out fear and without reproach—for what 
had that virtue to fear, which was defended 
by a shield of good linsey woolseys, equal 
at least to the seven bull hides of the invin¬ 
cible Ajkx. 

“ Ah blissful, and never to ft forgotten 
age! when every thing was better than it 
has ever been since, or ever will be again— 
when Buttermilk channel was quite dry at 
low water—when the shad in the Hudson 
were all salmon, and when the moon shone 
with a pure and resplendent whiteness, in¬ 
stead ot that melancholy yellow light, which 
is the consequence of her sickening at the 
abominations she every night witnesses in 
this degenerate city ! 

Behold the form of one of the pri¬ 
mitive rulers of this primitive race— 
the great Willhcluius Kicft, common¬ 
ly called William the Testy, who as¬ 
cended the Gubernatorial chair of 
New Amsterdam anno domini 1638. 

“ He was a brisk, waspish, little old 
gentleman, who had dried and withered 
away, pardy through the natural process 
of years, and partly from being parched 
and butnt up by his tiery soul; which 
bla/ed like a vehement rush light in his 
bosom, constantly inciting him to most 
valourous broils, altercations and misadven¬ 
tures. 1 have heard it observed by a pro¬ 
found and philosophical judge of human 
nature, tlmt if a woman waxes fht as she 
grows old, the tenure of her life is very pre¬ 
carious, but if haply she withers, she lives 
for ever—snch likewise was the case with 
William the Testy, who grew tougher in 
proportion as he dried. He was some such 
a little Dutchman as we may now and then 
see, stumping briskly about the streets of 
our city, in a broad skirted coat, with but¬ 
tons nearly as i.u ;c as the shield of Ajax, 
an old fashioned cocked hat stuck on the 
back of liis head, and a eauc as high as lus 
chin. Ills visage was broad, but his fca- 
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turns sharp, his noso turned up with a tnost 
petulant curl; his cheeks, like the regions 
of Terra del Fucgo, were scorched into a 
dusky red — doubtless in consequence 
of the neighbourhood of two fierce lit¬ 
tle grey eyes, through which his torrid 
soul beamed as fervently, as a tropical sun 
blazing through a pair of burning glasses. 
The corners of his mouth were curiously 
modelled into a kind of fret work, not a 
little resembling the wrinkled proboscis of 
an in.>able pug dog—in » word, he was 
one of tile most positive, restless, ugly, lit¬ 
tle men, that ever put himself in a passion 
about nothing. 

“ Such were the personal endowments of 
William the Testy, but it was the sterling 
riches of his mind that raised him to dignity 
and power. In his youth he had passed 
with great credit through a celebrated aca¬ 
demy at the Hague, noted for producing 
finished scholars with a dispatch unequal¬ 
led, except by certain of our American col¬ 
leges, which seem to manufacture bachelors 
of arts, by some patent machine. Here he 
skirmished very smartly on the frontiers of 
several of the sciences, and made so gallant 
an inroad in the dead languages, as to bring 
off a captive host of Greek nouns and Lnlin 
' verbs, together with clivers pithy saws and 
apothegms, all which he constantly paraded 
in conversation and writing, with as much 
vain glory as would a triumphant general 
of yore display the spoils of the countries he 
had ravished.” 

Great as *these accomplishment* 
might be esteemed at New, or even 
at Old Amsterdam/ they were, how¬ 
ever, very far from producing nothing 
but good either to the governor or the 
governed. William the Testy is com¬ 
pared, by his historian, to a bad 
sfdmmcr, who, floundering about on 
the surface, and with splashing head 
and tail, makes fifty times more noise 
and splutter than the experienced diver 
that plunges calmly to the bottom, 
and brings up whatever he sees worth 
the trouble. In on evil hour he set 
about the erection of debating socie¬ 
ties, and had he carried over the 
whole of tlie Select Society of Edin¬ 
burgh in the Goode Vrouw, he could 
not have conferred a more pestiferous 
present on his colony. The portrait 
may well furnish matter of reflection 
to wiser bodies than debating societies. 

“ But the worst of the matter was, that 
just about til is time the mob, since called 
the sovereign people, like Balaam’^ ass, be¬ 
gan to grow more enlightened than its rider, 
and exhibited a strange desire of governing 
itself. This was another effect of the * uni¬ 
versal acquirements’ of William the Testy. 
In some of Ins pestilent researches among 
the rubbish of antiquity, lie was struck 
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with admiration at tho institution of public 
tables among the Lacedemonians, where 
they discussed topics of a general and inte¬ 
resting nature—at the sellouts of die philo¬ 
sophers, where they engaged in profound 
disputes upon politics and morals—where 
grey beards were taught the rudiments of 
wisdom, and youdis learned to become lit¬ 
tle men, before they were boys, ‘ There 
is nothing,’ said the ingenious Kieft, shut¬ 
ting up the book, * there is nothing more 
essential to the well management of a coun¬ 
try, Uian education among the people; the 
basis of a good government, sliofl$u be laid 
in the public mind.’—Now this was enough, 
but it was ever the wayward fate of Wil¬ 
liam the Testy, that^when he thought right, 
he was sure to go to work wrong. In the 
present instance, he could scarcely eat or 
sleep, until he had set on foot brawling de¬ 
bating societies, among the simple citizens 
of New Amsterdam. This was the one 
thing wanting to complete his confusion. 
The honest Dutch burghers, though in 
truth but little given to argument or wordy 
altercations, yet by dint of meeting often 
together, fuddling themselves with strong 
drink, beclouding their brains with tobacco 
smoke, and. listening to the harangues of 
some half a dozen oracles, soon became ex¬ 
ceedingly wise, and—as is always the case 
where the mob is politically enlightened— 
exceedingly discontented. They found out, 
with wonderful quickness of discernment, 
the fearful error in which they had in¬ 
dulged, in fancying themselves the happiest 
people 'in creation—and were fortunately 
convinced, that, all circumstances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, they were a very 
unhappy, deluded, and consequently, ruin¬ 
ed people! 

“ In a short time the quidnuncs of New 
Amsterdam formed themselves into sage 
juntos of political croakers, who daily nujt 
together to groan over political affairs, mm. 
make themselves miserable; thronging to 
these unhappy assemblages with the same 
eagerness, that zealots have in 'all ages 
abandoned the milder and more peaceful 
paths of religion, to crowd to the howling 
convocations of fanaticism. We are natu¬ 
rally prone to discontent, and avaricious 
after imaginary causes of lamentation—like 
lubberly monks, we belabour our own 
shoulders, and seem to take a vast satisfac¬ 
tion in the music of our own groans. Nor 
is this said for the sake of paradox; daily 
experience shows the truth or these observe-. 
dons. It is next to a farce to offer consola¬ 
tion, or to think of elevating the spirits of a 
man groaning under ideal calamities; but 
nothing is more easy than to render him 
wretched, though on the pinnacle of felicity; 
as lit is an Herculean task to hoist a man to 
the top of a steeple, though the merest child 
^cau topple him off’thence. 

,, 44 In the sage assemblages I have noticed, 

the philosophic reader will at once perceive 
the faint germs of those sapient convocations 


called popular meetings, prevalent at our 
day—Thither resorted all those idlers and 
* squires of low degree,’ who, like rags, 
hang loose upon the back of society, and 
arc ready to be blown away by every wind 
of doctrine. Cobblers abandoned their stalls, 
and hastened thither to give lessons on poli¬ 
tical economy—blacksmiths left their han- 
"dicraflrand suffered their own fires to go out, 
while they blew the bellows and stirred up 
the fire of faction j and even taylors, though 
but £he shreds and patches, the ninth parts 
of humanity, neglected their own measures, 
to attend to the measures of government— 
Nothing was wanting but half a dozen news¬ 
papers and patriotic editors, to have coin- 
leted this public illumination, and to 
ave thrown the whole province in an up¬ 
roar ! 

“ I should not forget to mention, that 
these popular meetings were always held 
at a noted tavern ; for houses .of that descrip¬ 
tion have always been found the moat con¬ 
genial nurseries of politics; abounding with 
those genial streams which give strength 
and sustenance to faction—Wc are told 
that the ancient Germans had an admirable 
mode of treating any question of importance; 
they first MUiberated upon it when drunk, 
and afterwsnls reconsidered it when sober. 
The shrewder mobs of America, who dis¬ 
like having two minds upon a subject, both 
determine and act upon it drunk ; by which 
means a world of cold and tedious specula¬ 
tions is dispensed with—and as it is univer¬ 
sally allowed that when a man is drunk he 
sees double , it follows most conclusively 
that he sees twice as well as his sober neigh¬ 
bours.” 

We cannot, at present, venture 
upon any more extracts—and yet wu 
have done nothing to give our readers 
a due notion of what Knickerbocker's 
book contains. We shall return to 
the volumes again, for we suppose we 
may consider them as in regard to al¬ 
most all that read this Magazine, “ as 
good as manuscript." Enough, how¬ 
ever, has been quoted to shew of what 
sort of stuff Mr Irving’s comic pencil 
is composed—and enough to make all 
our readers go along with us in a re¬ 
quest which we have long meditated, 
viz. that this author would favour us 
with a series of novels, on the plan of 
those of Mis6 Edgeworth, or, if he 
likes that better, of the author of 
Waverley, illustrative of tlffe present 
state of manners in the United States 
of America. When we think, for a 
moment, on the variety of elements 
whereof that society is every where 
composed—the picturesque mixtures 
of manners derived from German, 
Dutch, English, Scottish, Swedish, 
Gothic, and Celtic settlers, which 
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must be observable in almost every 
town of the republican territories— 
the immense interfusion of efferent 
ranks of society from all thete quar¬ 
ters, and their endless varieties of ac¬ 
tion upon each other—the fermenta¬ 
tion that must. every where prevail 
among these yet unsettled and wiar- 
rangeil atoms—above all, on the sin¬ 
gularities inseparable from the condi¬ 
tion of the only half-young, half-old 
people in the world—simply as such— 
wc cannot douht that could a Smollet, 
a Fielding, or a Le Sage have s en 
America as she is, he would at once 
have abandoned every other field, and 
blessed himself on having obtained 
access to the true terra fortunata of 
the novelist. Happily for Mr Irving 
that terra fortunata is also to this hour 
a terra incognita ; for in spite of the 
shoals of bad bodfcs of travels that 
have inundated us from time to time, 
no European reader has ever had the 
smallest opportunity of being intro¬ 
duced to any thing like one vivid por¬ 
traiture of American life. Mr Irving 
has, as every good man must have, a 
strong affection for his country ; and 
he is, therefore, fitted to draw her 
character am amore as well as con 
gcntilezzn. The largeness of his views, 
in regard to politics, will secure him 
from staining his pages with any re¬ 
pulsive air of bigotry—and the hu¬ 
mane and liberal nature of his opinions 
in regard to subjects of a still higher 
order, will equally secure him from 
still more offensive errors. 

To frame the plots of twenty no¬ 
vels can be no very heavy task to the 
person who wrote the passages wc 
have quoted above—and to fill them 
up with characteristic details of inci¬ 
dents and manners, would be nothing 
but an amusement to him. He has 
sufficiently tried and shewn his strength 
in sketches—it is time that we should 
look for full and glowing pictures at 
his hands. Let him not be discourag¬ 
ed by the common-place cant about 
the impossibility of good novels being 
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written by young men. Smollet 
wrote Roderick Random before he 
was five-and-twenty, and assuredly 
he had not seen half so much of the 
world as Mr Irving has done. We 
hope we are mistaken in this point- 
hut it strikes us that he writes, of 
late, in a less merry mood than in the 
days of Knickerbocker and the Salma¬ 
gundi If the possession of intellec¬ 
tual power and resources ought to 
make any man happy, that man is 
Washington Irving; and people may 
talk as they please about the “ inspi¬ 
ration of melancholy,” but it is our 
firm belief that no man ever wrote 
any thing greatly worth the writing, 
unless under the influence of buoyant 
spirits. “ A cheerful mind is what 
the muses love,” says the author of 
Ruth and Michael, and the Brothers ; 
and in the teeth of all asseverations to 
the contrary, we take leave to believe 
that my Lord, Byron was never in 
higher glee than when composing tlie 
darkest soliloquies of hisChilde Harold. 
The capacity of achieving immortali¬ 
ty, when called into vivid conscious¬ 
ness by the very act of composition 
and passion of inspiration, must be 
enough, we should think, to make 
any man happy. Under such in¬ 
fluences he may, for a time, we doubt 
not, be deaf even to the voice of self- 
reproach, and hardened against the 
memory of guilt. The amiable and 
accomplished Mr Irving litis no evil 
thoughts or stinging recollections to 
fly from—but it is very possible that 
he may have been indulging in a cast 
of melancholy, capable of damping the 
wing even of his genius. That, like 
every other demon, must be wrestled 
with, in order to its being overcome. 
And if he will set boldly about An 
American Tale, in three volumes duode¬ 
cimo, we think there is no rashness in 
promising him an easy, a speedy, and a 
glorious victory. Perhaps all this 
may look very like impertinence, but 
Mr Irving will excuse us, for it is, at 
least, well meant. 


SPECIMENS OF MB WHANG HAM'S TRANSLATIONS THOM HORACE. 

[[A friend in Yorkshire has been so kind as to send us, “ quite wet from the 
press," he says—(and a very beautiftil Provincial press it must be)—some spe¬ 
cimens of a translation of the four first books of Horace’s Odes, which have 
given us at least as much pleasure as any thing we have met with for a long 
while. Nothing but an extreme of modesty, which is at least as singular as it 
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is amiable,, in a man of so great and so widely acknowledged genius, could 
have induced the Reverend Francis Wrangham to Jay before his fViends any 
specimens of his power to execute any task with which he may think proper to 
occupy himself. We speak of his friends —fowtonly fifty copies are printed— 
and we are sure he must have enough of intelligent and admiring friends to 
receive these, and more than these. It is possible that we may appear to be 
acting an over officious part, .by transferring some of the specimens to our own 
pages ;—but if Mr Wrangham condescends to issue specimens, we cannot think 
we are guilty of any very unpardonable freedom in affording them more ample 
room and verge for the reception of that applause which we are sure they must 
•’licit from every critic worthy of the name. 

Had any scholar io Britain been allied upon, ten years ago, to say which of 
nil the authors of antiquity he considered most insusceptible, of elegant and 
adequate translation, we are pretty sure he would have answered, either Aris¬ 
tophanes, or Horace, or both. It gives us much pleasure, and some little pride 
too, that the pages of this miscellany have been the honoured vehicles of spe¬ 
cimens both of Aristophanic and Horatian versions, which must go far to alter 
an opinion so widely, and as it seemed, so justly adopted. Jn the month of 
January 1S19, there appeared in this journal the first specimen of Mr Frere's 
translations from the Prince of Attic Comedy—a piece of composition which 
at once fixed the attention of every lover of learning, wit, and poetry, and ex¬ 
cited or strengthened hopes which ere long, we trust, shall be abundantly gra¬ 
tified. -Mr Frere will he the filst to rejoice in seeing the author of our pre¬ 
sent specimens placed in honour by his side. To render the Odes of Horace does 
not indeed demand the same infinite variety of accomplishments and powers 
which must meet in any worthy translator of any one comedy of Aristophanes. 
It demands, however, an union of talents which the history of English trans¬ 
lation has rarely exhibited in any department—that of the utmost purity and 
depth of perception amt feeling, with the utmost terseness and elegance of 
diction. More sensible of the inherent difficulties of his undertaking than any 
other person is likely to be, Mr Wrangham has modestly inscribed his brochure 
with the motto, In magnis volvisse sat est, but we are sure he is the only 
scholar in England that would have selected such a motto for such a brochu/r. 

We had almost forgot to take notice, that Mr Wrangham’s frontispiece is 
adorned with an exquisite woodcnrcut by Bewick—representing his own church 
and the vicarage of Ilenraanby. The scene appears so beautifully and classi¬ 
cally congenial, that we hope his recent elevation (to the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland) does not imply its desertion.]] 

HORACE. BOOK III. 

ODE 3. 

Firm is the genuine patriot’s soul: To mine and to Minerva’s levin 

dim nor the mob’s malign control. Its fraudful prince and people given. 

Nor furious'despot’s frown combined Then, when in vain their bargain’d meed 

Stirs from the purpose of his mind. The builder-Gods solicited. 

Lightnings may flash; o’er Adria's wave Glitters no more in Phrygian vest 

The South-wind’s tyrant force may rave ; Adulterous Helen’s lustful guest: 

May rend, may sink th* o’erarching skies— No more, upheld by Hectors hand, 

Fearless amidst the wreck, he dies. The perjur’d towers of Priam stand. 

With hearts so strung, to heaven’s repose Fed by our feuds, the war expires, 

Pollux and tost Alddes rose; And with it die this bosom’s lires ! 

’Mid whom ’tis Cmsar’s bliss to sip My hated kin, whom Ilia bore. 

The nectar’d bowl with ruby lip. For Mars’ sake I hate no more. 

And thee thus gifted, Bacchus, too, Be his, to tread this star-paved plain; 

Chafed by the yoke thy tigers drew s His, the bright wine of Gods to drain; 

And, gifted thus, great Ilia’s son . And his, to live—I not gainsay— 

On Mars’ steeds ’scaped Acheron. h Hank’d with our earc-free’d hosts for aye. 

Pleased, die high synod heard fieavetr* So the broad ocean roll between 

.Dame Their Rome and Troy’s detested scene, 

Prqri&unce, “ Troy, Troy is wrapp’d in Reign they—where’er the exiles’ lot- 
flame, In proudest state ! I murmur not. 

By judge corrupt foredoom’d its wall, . So the wild herds mock Priam’s pride, 

And foreign beauty’s lure to full : And in his tomb their litters hide 
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Secure—her Capitol may tower. 

And Parthia crouch beneath its power. 

And wide extend her name of dread, 

Wide as the midland billows spread, 
Which from feir Europe part the Moor— 
Or where old Nile’s rich torrents roar. 

“ Of gold in its dark cemetry, 

So better hid—disdainful, she 
Drags not the buried mischief forth. 

With impious hand, from mother Eatth. 
Where’er the world’s far limit stands, . 
Visit that bourn her conquering bands* 
Rejoiced 'mid tropic firesro glow. 

Or fight and freeze in polar snow. 

Bind but the hero-race this law— 

That them nor pride of triumph draw, 

Nor fatal piety ensnare. 

The shatter’d domes of Troy to rear. 
Should Troy afresh her turrets raise. 

Again the iu-starr’d pile should blaze; 

The victor-hosts again I’d move. 

Dread wife and sister I of Jove. 

Should Phoebus self .thrice build the wall 
Of sturdiest brass, it thrice should fall. 

My Argives’ prey; and thrice, with deep 
Long wail, her captive dames should weep.” 

But these are themes for lighter shell 
Unfit: my Muse, bethink thee well; 

Nor dare the strains of Gods rehearse. 
Degraded by thy humble verse. 

ODE 5. 

Jove’s power the thunder-peal proclaims: 
Britain’s and Parthia’s hated names. 
Inscribed ’mid C®ear’s victories. 

Exalt the hero to the skies. 

And has thy soldier, Crassus, wived 
With barbarous consort, meanly lived ? 
Beneath a Median standard ranged 
(O senate shamed ! 0 manners changed !> 
Mail’d in a foreign sire's ar^ty. 

Has the stern Marsian’s brow grown gray— 
Vesta, race, robe, and rites foigot. 

As if great Rome, dread Jove were not ? 

This, patriot Hegulus foreknew; 

And spurn’d, to home and honour true. 
The terms whose chronicled disgrace 
Would paralyse each rising race— 

If they, who bore to live in chains. 

Lived not unwept. “ In Punic fanes 
Rome’s captive banner hung (he cried) 
These eyes have witness’d; from a side 
Gasn’d by no wound the sword resign’d, 
And Roman arms base fetters bind ( 
Carthage unbolted, and her field 
(Erst our rich spoil) securely till’d. 

Hope ye more brave a ransom’d race t 
Ye couple damage with disgrace. . 1 
Alas 1 once tinctured for the boom. 

Ne’er will the fleece its snow resume; 

Nor valour, sullied by a stain, 

Shake off its taint, and glow again. 

If stag released will brave the fight. 

Then count upon that soldier’s might, 

Who once has bow’d to treacherous foe: 
Then trust he’ll strike heroic hlow, 

Who once has felt the hostile cord. 

And quiver’d at a Punic awprd. 

Vor . VII. 


Of life's true guardian reckless, he 
Sought in base peace security. 

O mighty Cartbage, rear’d to fame 
On ruin of the Roman name 1” 

And thus, his wife's caress declined. 

And round his knees his infants twined 
Pushing away, in sternest mood 
(His eyes unraised) the warrior stood: 

Till he the wavering senate bent 
With counsel beyond precedent. 

And 'mid his weeping friends’ dismay. 
Illustrious exile 1 hied away. 

Though wpll, alaf ! he knew what woes 
Were meant him hy his savage foes: 
Through kin, through erowdsbefore him east. 
With foot as firm the hero past. 

As if composed each petty broil 
Of humble friends, from civil toil 
He turn’d to some Venafran dome. 

Or sought Tarentum’s distant home! 

ope 8. • 

This March-day incense, at the door 
Fuming of me a bachelor; 

These flowers, on living turf this fire— 
Surprised, What mean they ? you inquire. 
Skill’d in the lore of Greece and Rome: 
—Know, when die tree near seal'd my doom, 
A snow-white goat to Bacchus I 
Vow’d grateful, and carousal high. 

And ever as that day die year 
Brings round, from rosin'd cork I dear 
The flask, in mellowing chimney placed 
When Tullus last the fasces graced. 

Msecenas, to diy rescued friend 
Toss off an hundred bumpers. Blend 
With orient dawn the taper’s ray: 

Be noise, be quarrels far away ! 

Dismiss thy cares about the state: 

The Dacian, Cotison is beat; 

And Parthia, vex’d with civil arms. 

No longer works thy Rome alarms. 

Our ancient foes, the sons of Spain, 

At length put on the taTdy chain : 

And Scythia’s hordes prepare to yield. 

With bow unstrung, thebattle-field. 

Left to itself the public weal, 

Awhile from private interests steal: 

Forsake the toils and cares of power; 

And snatch, and use, the present hour. 

ODE 9. 

Horace. 

While Lydia, 1 to thee was dear. 

And round that neck—so soft, so fair— 

No arm more welcome dared to twine. 

Store blest than kingly lot was mine. 
Lydia. 

While, soil to me thy love confined. 

Thy Chloe left me not behind. 

Poor Lydia’s glor^fchen stood high ; 

More fanned than Ilia’s self was I. 

Horace. 1 

Me now the charms of Chloe sway. 

Skilled in sweet sounds of lyre ana lay; 

For whom stem Death I’d gladly brave. 

To snatch the maiden from the grave. , 
Lydia. 

And me young Calais inspires 
Whose bosom burns with mutual fires; 

3 A 
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For whom stern Death I’d doubly brave, 
To snatch the stripling from the grave. 
HORACE. 

What if the yoke, though sunder’d, we 
As erst to wear again agree! 

Should I shake on sweet Chloe’s chain, 
And take my Lydia home again !— 
Lydia. 

Though fairer he than eve’s bright star. 
Than Adria’s gulf thou stormier far, 

And light as floating cork—yet I 
With thee would live, with thee would die. 

Ode 13. 

Fount of Bandusia, glassy spring. 
Worthy of hallow’d offering. 

Of scatter’d flowers and sweetest wine! 

A kid to-morrow shall be thine. 

Whose budding horns threat love and war— 
Falsely, alas! poor wantoner! 

To-morrow with his heart's red tide 
Thy stream, fair Fountain, shall be dyed. 

Thee not the dog-star’s fiery ray 
Visits with unrelenting day : 

Th’ o’er-labour’d ox, the roving kine, 

Glad in thy cool fresh shade recline. 

Bank amid noblest streams shnlt thou. 
Whilst in my song the oak shall grow 
Based on the rock, with sparkling flash 
Whence down thy headlong waters dash. 

Ode IS. 

Wedded to needy Ibycus, 

Cease, wanton Chloris, loosely thus— 

Fitter for burial thou, than ball! 

To bound, at each gay festival; 

Descried 'mid blooming maids at play. 

Like black cloud on the Milky Way. 

That well may grace bright Pholoe, 

Which ill beseems such crone as thee. 

Fitlier thy daughter would become. 

Like Bacchante roused by beat of drum. 

To storm young gallants' doors, or fired 
By Nothus, frisk as goat untired. 

Thine age Luceria’s fleeces suit 
And distaff, more than lyre or lute, 

Or flask drain’d dry, or round the brow 
Kntwined the rose’s damask glow. ' 

Ode 23. 

If the New Moon thy hands but see 
Bear’d heavenward, rustic Phidyle; 

And incense, and fresh fruits appease. 

And a fierce sow thy deities: 

No blight thy fertile vines shall feel, 

On thy com-field no mildew steal; 

Nor thy sweet charge the season fear. 

When Autumn’s orchards load the year. 

The victim, which 'arid woodlands green 
On snow-capp’d Algtdwis seen, 

Or crops in Alban meads its food. 

May stain the, pontiff’s axe with blood— 
Bents not thee to steep the ground 
In gore of slaughter'd offerings; crown’d 
With rosemary’s and myrtle’s pride, 

Thy little gods arc satisfied. 

;.',Fress but from hand that’s pure their 
* shrine 

A simple cake, the Powers Divine 


Costlier oblation less will win, 

When tender’d by a heart unclean. 

Ode 25. 

Whither, Bacchus, full of thee, 

Am I rapt in ecstasy ? 

In what caves, what bowers among 
Fluttering, shall be heard ray song; 

Lifting Casar, earth above. 

To the stars and state of Jove ? 

Strange and wonderftil, of yore 
Undivulged the liyr I pour. 

Such the gaze thy priestess throws, 

Roused from sleep, o’er Thracia’s i-nows, 
Hebrus and wild Rhodope 
Trod by frantic foot. I see 
Marvelling, as I onward rove. 

Towering cliff and lonely grove. 

Lord of Naiad, Bacchanal 
Train uprooting ashes tall! 

Tame, or low, or mortal 1 
Nought will sing. ’Tis sweet to try 
Perils scorn’d, the God to trace. 

Whose brow the vine’s greon tendrils grnco- 

Ode 26. 

Of late a swain to maidens known. 

In love’s soft fields I won renown. 

The age of that fond war gone by. 

Upon yon wall my enginry 

Shall hang, at sea-born Venus’ side— 

My lyre, my flambeaux flaring wide. 

My battering bar, and bow, of yore 
Leveil’d against th’ excluding door. 

O Queen of happy Cyprus thou. 

And Memphis free’d from chilling snow; 
Once, Goddess, with thy lifted lash. 

Once , lightly, haughty Chloc dash. 
ode 27. 

The bitch or fox with young, or jay, 
Ill-omen’d charterer! marks the way 
To villains ; «r, athirst for blood. 

The dun wolf from Lanuvium’s wood : 

Or serpent, where their journey leads, 
Shoots arrow-like, and scares their steeds. 

I with presaging skill endued, 

Where friendship sways me for the good. 
The raven hoarse with anxious vow 
From the auspicious east will woo; 

Before the crow his stagnant fen, 

Herald of tempests, seeks again. 

Be happy wheresoe’er thou art, 

Galla, nor throw me from thine heart! 

No boding pye thy voyage stays. 

Thy course no warning crow delays. 

—Yet see, how prone Orion heaves. 
Tremendous, the vast world of waves! 
Adria’s grim bay too well I know, 

Where breezes fair but fatal blow. 

O in our foes—their wives, their race— 
Wake the blind Sonth-winds blast amaze ! 
For them the blackening ocean roar. 

And strike with frantic surge the shore 1 
Thus her false bull Enropa rode 
Courageous, till amid the flood 
Dire monsters met her shrinking view: 

The wile detected paled her hue. 

She who o'er flowery meads had roved. 

To twine a wreath for those site loved, 
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In the dim night could nought descry. 
Save tossing seas and starry sky. 

Soon as her footstep press’d the shore, 
Where, Crete, thy hundred cities tower ; 

“ O tire’s, 0 daughter’s name defied ! 

0 duty phrenzy-whelm’d !” she cried,: 

“ Whence come I ? Whither? Ill shall one 
Poor death a maiden': crime atone. 

Wake 1, my foul offence to weep; 

Or mocks my innocence asleep 
Some dream, through ivory gate convey’d ? 
Deem 1 it happier to have stray’d 
O’er all this length of seas, or roam 
Cropping fresh flowers, ah mo f at home ? 
Would to my rage by righteous Heaven 
That bull, that guilty bull, were given ! 
How would 1 gash nis beauteous neck! 

His once-loved horns how strive to break! 
Shameless my father’s halls I’ve fled. 

Yet shameless fear to join the dead! 

Grant me, some listening God, to stray 
Naked, where lions prowl for prey : 

Krc furrow’d yet by meagre lines 
Withers this bloom, this plumpness pines, 
v »r time has dared these cnarms to steal, 
Make me the tiger’s luscious mcaL 
i hear my absent father cry; 

• Lost giil! why linger thus to die ? 

That ready zone with gripe of fate. 

This ash, thy shame may expiate. 

Haply yoi. crag invites thee more, 
ttound whose rough base the tempests roar: 
Brave, then, the storm—if rather thou 
Prefer not menial task and low ; 

Or poorly, sprung of kings, to shine 
In some rude court, slave-concubine !’ ” 

As thus she raved, with playful tongue 
Came Venus, and (his bow unstrung) 

Sly Cupid. Much the wily Dame 
Bullied the mourner on her flame : 

Then, “ <'ease to scold that hated bull; 
Those horns," she cried, “ again to pull 
It shall be thine. Thy sobs give o’er: 
hits not Jove’s consort tears to pour. 

Learn thy great fortune well to bear: 

Thy name shall grace on hemisphere.” 

ode 2!). 

O thou of royal ancestry, 

A cask ot wine unpierced for thee 
1 keep, and wreaths of roses fair. 

And essences to dew thy hair. 

Hie then to Tibur’s dripping shore. 

Rich rfisulat’s green slope explore ; 

And those sweet hills, where ryign’d and 
died 

Telcgonus the parricide. 


Quit, quit thy timing luxuries. 

And turrets that wlvadc the skies : 

Nor longer Rome’s gay scenes admire. 

Her smoke and opulence and stir. 

A charm in change the wealthy feel; 

And oft the simple cottage-meal, 

From tapestried halls and purple far. 

Has smooth'd the furrow’d brow of care. 

Bright Ccpheus now his fire displays. 
Now Procyon pours his raging blaze; 

With madden’d beam the Lion burns, 

And all the thirsty year returns. 

And now his fainting herd the swain 
Drives languidly o’er swelter’d plain, 

To bosky bourn or cooling lake. 

Though not a breeze it’s silence wake. 

Yet you still anxious guard the state, 
Msecenas, still anticipate 
(Wakelul for all, your patriot cares) 

What the discordant East prepares. 

But Heaven, wise Heaven, from human 
sight 

The future shrouds in thickest night; 

And smiles, when self-tormentors feign 
Of woes to come a horrid train. 

The present hour spend frugally s 
The rest in Tiber emblem’d see, 

Now to the main calm gliding on ; 

Now tree uprooted, shatter’d stone, 

And floating flocks and structures strong 
Whirling in one wild sweep along; 

With echo of the hills and woods. 

When torrents vex the sleeping floods. 

Lord of himself and blest is lie. 

Who when bright Phoebus seeks the sea. 
Can truly boast; “ I’ve lived to day. 
Tempest to.morrow as he may 
Dread Jove, or spread the skies with blue. 
Even he may not the past undo ; 

O’er that, not Heaven itself has power: 

’Tis gone—and 1 have had my hour. 
Fortune, ’mid sternest ravage gay. 

And bent her haughty game to play. 

Quick her capricious honours shifts; 

Now me aloft, now others lifts. 

1 praise her stay: but if her wing 
She shake, her gifts away I fling. 

Wrapp’d in my own integrity. 

And blest with dowerless poverty. 

When groans the mast, it is not mine. 

Poor grovelling mendicant! to whine 
With stipulating vow, and crave 
Redemption from the greedy wave 
For my rich cargoes. Some soft gale 
May gently fill my little sail; 

And safe, beneath the Twins, shall ride 
My skiff across the billowy tide.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 

No VII. 

Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian. 

THE WITCH OF AS. 

(Continued from last Number.) 


*' IN a lonesome glen—in a haunted 
house—with a witch-woman in mine 
arms; was 1 thus left," said the Came¬ 
raman, continuing his narrative, “and 
sore and sadly was I troubled, for her 
fit continued long j her whole frame 
and aspect seemed changed, and I 
dreamed that death was approaching. 
She gave a convulsive shudder, and a 
low moan, and arose suddenly from 
my arms, and stood before me.— 
* Poor lad! poor lad!' said Janet 
Morison, ‘ so all the world have left 
me to my last moments but thee!— 
my faithful fremit lad.' While she 
uttered this, there was an unsettled 
light and motion in her eye, and a 
Hushing apd fading of colour in her 
face, which were fearful to look upon. 
She, however, walked about the apart¬ 
ment with her customary agility and 
erectness of attitude, but it was plain 
she was pondering on some deep and 
solemn thing. She went to an old 
oaken wardrobe, and from among an¬ 
cient silks and robes, covered with 
fur and richest lace, she brought a 
sheathed broadsword, with a cross- 
letted'hilt of pure gold; among the 
network, a raven was wrought in gold, 
and ravens also were chased on the 
blade. She laid it on the table. In 
the same place she fbund a roll of fine 
linen, which she unwound, and laid 
on the bed—and it was not without 
fear that I saw it was a shroud, per¬ 
fect and complete, with .a raven 
wrought in black silk on the bosom. 
She looked on the ancient weapon, 
and on the shrgud in silence, and com¬ 
menced again her walk about the 
apartment. Hours passed away in.thia 
melancholy silence, and I never rt 
member any sound so dismal as that 
of the old woman's voice, when, lift¬ 
ing the sheathed sword from die 
table, she thus addressed me—^-not in 
her usual soothing manner, but in a 
tone lofty and commanding. ‘ Mark 
Macrahin, the raid-day sun is now 
shifting—when he sets shall I set- 
lead me out, therefore, from aneath 
this wretched and miserable roof of 


straw and turf, into the beaming of 
the blessed sun, and the fragrance of 
the kindly air—I shall pass away with 
the deling* shining with the fires of 
heaven alone above my head—the 
gushing of that pure mountain stream 
before me, and under my feet the 
earth's green and delidous floor—so 
shall the spirit pass freely—for it’s 
soothing to near the song of birds, and 
the melody of many waters ; lead me 
out, therefore, and let me fade and fa’ 
looking on the lands so long the inhe¬ 
ritance of the bold and manly Mori- 
sons.' Taking her hand, we walked 
out together, and stood on the green 
platform before the door of the cottage. 

** All before her breathed of peace 
and happiness; the farmer maidens 
were returning from fold and hill¬ 
side, bearing stou]>s recking with new 
milk, singing, as they descended into 
the vale, snatches of old ballads, and 
one girl in ‘ particular, lilted, with a 
clear and predominating voice, that fa¬ 
mous old Dumfriesshire song, * What 
ails the Kirk at me.' In the very 
bosom of the vale, the peasants were 
engaged in the labour of the harvest- 
field—the ripe grain sank as the 
sickles moved, and behind them came 
the old men, binding the corn into 
sbeafr, and erecting them- into regular 
shocks. Through the valley winded 
the clear stream of Ae, gleaming in 
the sun, while the children of the 
reapers were bathing in its waters, or 
running wild .and clamorous on its 
grassy margin. The old woman seat¬ 
ed herself on a bank of green turf, 
and looked on the scene before her 
with a steady and continued gaze. 

* Clear and lovely stream,’ said Janet 
Morison, * thou art beauteous in thy 
summer purity—and noble in thy 
wintery and flooded strength. All 
things change that live or grow beside 
thee—from these breathing and smil¬ 
ing and joyous images of God running 
gliulsome on thy banks, to the decay¬ 
ing tree that has sheltered beneath 
its green boughs the love-trystes of 
many generations. Thou art living 
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and running and unchanged! Through 
thee has the war-horse rushed in his 
strength, when the trumpet called on 
his rider—through thee has the sweet 
maiden waded in secret among the 
moonlight to meet with her first love 
—in thy stream has the deer stood 
gazing, ere he drank, on the shadow of 
his long branching horns ; and in thee 
has the warrior washed the blood of a 
hard won battle from his brow. Oh that 
thou hadst never been reddened with 
other blood than that of enemies—-the 
curse—lang looked for—slow coming 
and sure, had never come upon our 
house, and the name of the manly 
Morisons would have lived whilst thy 
waters ran.’ 

“ As she ceased, she looked on the 
sheathed sword, which like a blade 
prepared for battle, lay over her 
knees, and clasped her pale and 
shrivelled hands in silent agony of 
Bpirit, till the blood fled from their 
extremities. * The harvest-horns now 
began to sound on all sides of the vale, 
summoning the reapers from their 
tasks; and the youths and maidens, 
running to the river, laved their 
hands and their brows, and, gather¬ 
ing round a small knoll by the stream, 
with bare head and obedient hand, 
awaited a serious and lengthened bless¬ 
ing from the goodraan of the boon- 
dinner. The shepherd, too, received, 
from the hands of some kilted menial, 
his goan and his cake, and, seating 
himself on the green hill-side, with 
his dogs at his feet, with ready knife 
and willing tooth proceeded to discuss 
his roasted mutton, keeping his eyes 
all the while fixed on the flock which 
grazed beneath him. This specimen 
of pastoral delight, in which the •feel¬ 
ing and glory of a shepherd’s life ap¬ 
pealed to the eye, and became sensible 
to the touch, failed not to interest me 
deeply. I had dreamed it was true of 
pluino-tree pipes, and sweet maidens, 
and obedient flocks, but I had never 
speculated on the enjoyment of the 
kind of pastoral meat-offering which 
was now presented to the shepnerd on 
his hill-side. I felt anxious to com¬ 
mence ; and the easy way in which a 
bason of sweet curds, or any other of 
those shepherd dishes which provoke 
one’s ppetitc in-song, would have . 
glided, into my affections, made me 
wish for so easy a sey-piecc. The ap¬ 
pearance of an old man with a young 
woman, walking step by step at bis 
side, interrupted my meditations. He 


was walking on the river side, and, 
turning at once from the current, he 
ascended the little promontory, on 
which we were seated, by a zig-zag 
footpath, which landed the old man 
and his companion in front of the cot¬ 
tage. He soon stood beside us, gather¬ 
ing his breath, and leaningover his staff j 
polished smooth as hom by long use. 

" He seemed in no haste to speak, but 
unbonneted, and smoothed with his 
hand, a head full of silver hairs, show¬ 
ing a high and brent forehead and 
swarthy eyes, which retained their hue 
amidst the changes of time. Over a 
complete suit of clothes, of the colour 
called raven-black, the prudence of 
age had thrown a Lowland mantle, 
or shepherd's maud, which, fastened 
by a silver skewer on the left shoul¬ 
der, hung down to the knee, in a 
simple style of antique drapery. His 
legs were covered with a species of 
leggins, iealled Sanquhar-hose—cer¬ 
tainly the most comfortable covering 
that ever the kindness of woman in¬ 
vented for the use- of man;—they 
were of a deep black rib, and, reaching 
far on the shoe, nearly covered a pair 
of massy silver buckles. In his hand 
he held his bonnet, which, presented 
a breadth of margin capable of shad¬ 
ing even the colossal shoulders of the 
wearer himself, and, replacing this co¬ 
vering on, his silver hairfe, he turned 
on Janet Morison an eye of recognition, 
and began to speak; but the rustic 
uncouthness of his manner accorded 
ill with the gentleness of a religious 
mission,' or even with the kindness of 
his own nature. 

1 It’s a very odd thing, woman,’ 
—said the CameroUiah elder, John 
Macmukle, with a prolonged low 
cough and a draunt of the tongue, 
—‘ that ye should be groping at 
death’s door without sending to a de¬ 
vout neighbour to prepare yere path 
through the sinks o’ sin, and the deep 
mires o’ unrighteousness, an’ hing the 
gospel' lamp afore ye, the burning an’ 
the shining lights o’ the covenant.’ 
As be spoke he placed liis bonnet on 
the grass, seated himself above it, 
pulled' out and unclasped a small black 
print bible, and, with a kind of mourn¬ 
ful and sympathizing cough, dipped 
at once into the twelfth chapter of 
Revelations. This well itieant and de¬ 
votional overture seemed, perhaps, 
from the controversial commentary of 
the commencement, to jar with the 
train of ‘Janet Morison’s reflections’; 
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she waved her hand in displeasure, 
and lowered her dark brows till they 
almost concealed her eyes- The Ca- 
meronian read on, ' John Macmukle,’ 
said Janet Morison, f thou art a douce 
man, and* thou sort a devout ; but thy 
belief and my belief are sundered by 
a gulpb.—Religion to thee is a tree 
stript by winter of its beauty, and the 
storm and the hail are busy with its 
branches.—Religion to me is a tree 
shooting out its bud and its blossom, 
and bringing forth its fruit to the dews 
of night and the morning sun, and fill¬ 
ing the land with its fragrance, and 
the hungry with its fruit—I shall hear 
thee no longer.’ The Cameron ian 
read on, and read, too, with a saint¬ 
like resignation and fervour of face, 
and the old woman sat silent till he 
closed the book and said, • * let us 
pray,’ throwing himself in the instant 
on his knees, and holding up his 
hands, and closing his eyes, uttering 
a preliminary sound, something be¬ 
tween a cough and a groan. The ha¬ 
bitual reverence which I entertained 
for devotion placed me on my knees 
beside him—the young woman knelt 
also, folding her white hands over her 
bosom, and bowing her head till her 
temple-locks touched the grass. Ja¬ 
net Morison alone sat, and, with a 
brow dark, and even stern, awaited 
the forth-conaing prayer. She did not 
wait long. The commencement seem¬ 
ed of a controversial nature—a kind 
of battle-array of creeds and persua¬ 
sions, with an enumeration of the 
various heresies and sects which de¬ 
form and distract Christianity, mis¬ 
lead the divine stream, render it im¬ 
pure, and pour its healing waters on 
desart places. From these he made a 
sudden transition ; and, in the desire 
of his heart for pressing all kinds of 
figures and allusions into the service 
of devotion, he seized on the meta¬ 
phorical tree of religion made use of 
by Janet Morison, and thus he em¬ 
ployed it i ‘ Thou art a tree lovely 
ana 6tately, beloved by softer minds 
in thy summer pride and beauty, by 
sterner minds in thy winter desolation 
and uakednesB. When thy green head 
danceth in the dewy air with all thy 
fullness of leaf and blossom, the meek 
and the tlmul love thee; but when 
thy beauty is given to the blast—when 
the hail-wind bows thee—when against 
thet^he feller whetteth his uxc, and 
the show-cloud leaves on thcc its 
aluoudlike livery—then dost thou 


preach to man, lifting up thy voice 
like the voice of mighty waters—then.' 
‘ This simile of thine, I tell thee, wo¬ 
man,’ said the Cameronian, dropping 
his devotional, and assuming his usual 
tone, ' is a very odd one, and I shall 
follow it no farther, lest, peradven- 
ture’—a timely fit of gentle coughing 
came to his rescue ana interposed, to 
save the humility of further admis¬ 
sion; he felt evidently embarrassed 
by an intractable figure of speech, 
which threatened to lead him a de¬ 
vious way, and'had already confound¬ 
ed shadow and substance like tne mix¬ 
ed allegory of an unskilful artist. 
A smile came to the face of Janet Mo¬ 
rison, which, like a passing light on 
the faco of a statue, brightened, with¬ 
out moving, the surface. 

“ The old man, nothing abashed 
by the unlucky application of the 
borrowed simile, took his station on 
more tenable and more frequent¬ 
ed ground—addressing himself to 
Providence, he felt less embarrass¬ 
ed, and spoke in a manner much 
more unreserved and familiar than if 
he had courted the attention of the 
meanest magistrate. ‘ It is very odd,’ 
said he, f that in spite of all the out- 
powerings of thy precious word—in 
spite of the outworkings of professors, 
who toil as if they had salvation by 
task-work, and the in workings of the 
spirit, that toils like dominie Milli¬ 
gan’s half-crown when wc sleep—that 
self-devotion, will-worship, pride-wor¬ 
ship, vanity-worship, and woman-wor¬ 
ship, and the worship o‘f dumb stones 
and carved wood, should still be rife 
in this kingdom of saints. That men 
and women, (wo be on the latter, for 
they.mislead spiritual love sorely by 
their lovelocks and their languishings) 
who bear thy image, should make gods 
of bread, and gods of strong drink, gods 
of silver and gods of gold, and lock 
their blessed and precious souls atuang 
the ■ filthy mools and muck o' this 
world, in a kist the fiend keeps the key 
of-. Crack the credit and trust o’ him 
who thinks to win the white robes o' 
saiftts, with his Latin words and his 
Greeks; and, aboon all, cast his tirn- 
mer gods into the lake—even the lake 
hotter than that of Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah.' The face of’the old woman 
darkened down as the Cameronian pro¬ 
ceeded, but the mountain elder, no¬ 
thing daunted by the ominous con¬ 
traction of Janet’s brows, continued in 
the same uncompromising strain to 
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deal out wo and doom and condem¬ 
nation on all who had mitres on their 
heads, and all who had mitres in their 
heads—on masses and beads—surplices 
—printed prayers—read sermons— 
black clocks, even the cloak of Geneva 
—on crosses and signs, and pastoral 
crooks—and lastly on Christ’s vicar, 
‘ whom the reformation shook sair and 
, sad', said John Macmukle, ‘ and cast 
them all into that fonl pit and un¬ 
fathomed void called Purgatory j and 
trouth e’en let them remain there— 
they may gang farther and fare worse. 
And now having cleared the earth o 
this rubbish, we have room to look 
about us, and a bonnie land we hae 
made out.’ 

“ This happy riddance .gave room 
for the natural and kindlier work¬ 
ings of the old man’s heart, and he 
proceeded in a softer and more im¬ 
pressive tone to the immediate object 
of his mission, * Where art thou 
found ? not in the palace, alas! nor in 
the gilded tabernacle, wo’s me! but 
with them who kneel on mountain 
and moor, and in the waste places! 
With whom art thou found? not 
leaguing with the proud ones of the 
earth, nor holding up the train of the 
spiced and perfumed madam,—the 
mair’s the pity—but thou walkest 
with the ploughman on the field,— 
with the shepherd on the hill; and 
wherever there is a praying lad or lass 
by a thorn bush, there hast thou 
pitched thy pavilion and displayed thy 
banner. Thou followest not the clang 
of the trumpet, nor niakest thy path 
where runneth the chariot wheel— 
but thou art found with the humbled 
and the broken spirit—with the heart 
which affliction. has bowed down and 
trodden upon—on whom disasters have 
darkened as midnight, and, destruction 
as a thunder cloud—to humble the 
hope and waste the glory of the noble 
and the far descended.’ Janet Mori- 
son sank on her knees, and, with a sob 
and a sigh, laid her withered arm 
round the white neck of the Camero- 
nian maiden, and bowed down her 
head till her brow touched the ground. 
‘ Threescore and seven years hath 
thy servant lived in Glenae; and 
fourscore and fourteen years thy 
handmaid—useful hath she been in her 
day, and skilful in her generation— 
possessed of marvellous gifts and en¬ 
dowments—how.she came by them, is 
mair than I can tell—that’s between 
7 


her and thee; but my flocks have 
prospered under her eye, and my grain 
has come ready and ripe to the thrash¬ 
ing floor; and now when she is needed 
as mickle as ever, thou art going to lay 
the capstane of doom on the ancient 
name of Morison, and take away our 
kind and cannie cummer—but I can- 
nie want her, and I winna want her!’ 
And, conscious of his irreverent con¬ 
clusion, 1 John Macmukle arose from 
his knees, and made no farther attempt 
to renew his intercession. 

“ The old woman continued to kneel, 
and seemed busy with internal prayer; 
she arose and seated herself beside us, 
and, taking the Cameronian maiden’s 
hand, said, ‘ And how art thou, my 
aia sweet Mary Macmukle ? thou 
comest but ance a year to my habita¬ 
tion, like the lily flower.’ The damsel 
to whom this was addressed, merited 
the allusion to the fairest flower of 
the field, for she was one of the loveliest 
beings that ever claimed the homage 
of my youthful heart. I think 1 see her 
standing before me even now, in the 
very dress she wore, and with the same 
meek dark glance, and down-blushing 
cheek, with which she listened to me 
for some hoars of the summer morn, 
among the green broom of Dalswinton. 
There are hours in a man’s life well 
worth all its years, and .these were 
some of them. The rustic dress of 
my maid of the moorlands by no means 
incommoded the agility of her motions 
—I mean she was not incumbered 
with her drapery—it was fashioned 
less for ornament than use. Her hair 
had something of a darker tinge than 
nut-brown, and the flapped flat straw 
cap that covered it from the sun, could 
neither conceal nor restrain its luxuri¬ 
ance. Her jocks came flowing out in 
thick and shining rings, filling all the 
space between her bonnet and her 
white temples with their clusters, like 
the tendrils of the vine. A jacket of 
linsey-woolsey, of a dark silvery gray, 
dosed over her bosom, and, rising like 
a Jan from her shoulders, formed a 
baek ground, awl admitted the air to a 
glowing neck, round, and smooth, and 
long; while a petticoat of the same fa¬ 
bric reached more than mid-leg, show¬ 
ing white elegant ancles, and feet 
washen and ■ perfumed among the 
gowan dew. In her left hand site 
held a basket stored with moorlgpjlEl 
delicacies, as an ottering to the old wo¬ 
man, and her right hand found full 
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employment in shading the overflow¬ 
ing abundance of her curls from her 
large and lovely dark hazel eyes. 
When the old woman addressed her, 
Mary Macmukle rose and said, in a 
meek low tone of voice, * I come ewre 
seldom, Janet Morison, my auld frail 
mother, and a heavy milkness, keep me 
busy frae sunrise to sunset, and I 
daurnae trust myself in your lonesome 
glen i’ the gloaming.’ 

“ The moorland maiden made a 
full pause, conscious that she had 
set her foot on the debateable 
land. * And what would harm my 
bonnie bairn in the gloaming near 
my poor haddin’,' said Janet. ‘ I can- 
na weel tell ye,’ said the Camero¬ 
nian lass, * its no the tale o’ its being 
haunted with the spirit o’ the aula 
persecutor, Andrew Morison, who 
slew seven o’ the saints in the moor¬ 
lands o’ Carmichael—owre gude a 
hand has a baud o’ him—-he’ll trouble 
earth nae mair, nor can I say it's the 
name ye have yerself, Janet Morison, 
o’ being a dour an’ determined witch ; 
a player o’ pranks wi’ the wits of men 
amang the moonshine, an’ wi’ the 
wits o* women too, else yere no sae ill 
as yere ca’d; but its owre well kend, 
that a form I should like waur to meet 
than the melancholy spirits o’the wick¬ 
ed dead, has lang haunted your habi- 
•tation; and I am sure yere a meikle 
kindlier woman than yere said to be, if 
ye refrained from giving that wickedest 
piece of a' living flesh yere darkest and 
kittlest cast.* 

“ This was an evident allusion to 
the young huntsman who shot the 
ravens, and whose actions and ap¬ 
pearance then seemed to excite no 
more than a corresponding agitation 
in the bosom of Janet to what she felt 
now. To say her looks darkened, says 
nothing—her lace grew as black as 
her own shadow, and her brows were 
pulled over her eyes, so that the flash 
of intolerable hatred and. revenge was 
nearly extinguished. In this moment 
t:£ emotion she laughed, or rather 
neighed aloud, and rained and fluttered 
her arms as a vulture does its wings, 
when with a scream it fixes upon and 
rends its prey, * My darkest and kittlest 
cost saidest thou maiden? Na! na! 
his doom’s as fixed as that rock is 
to its bpse, certain as the course of 
that stream which hastens to the 
'mt f and sure as the setting and shin¬ 
ing of that blessed sun ; tearful shall 
be the close of his few and evil days. 


Say, maiden, wouldest thou wish to 
see three short years before thee, and 
know the doom of that evil being, 
never to be named, then swathe this 
mantle of mine round thee like a 
shroud, turn thrice round, and look 
into that dark, and hollow, and haunt¬ 
ed linn, and tell me what thou dost 
see. Hast thou courage to do what 
nane save a virgin due, then take 
my mantle and do as I have bid thee.’ 
—* Aye, that. I shall, Janet Morison, 
said the dauntless maiden, and, taking 
the witch’s mantle as she spoke, pro¬ 
ceeded to swathe herself, observing, 
* unless my father says such a seeking 
into the future lacks Scripture war¬ 
rant?”—* Scripture warrant! I’ll be 
thy warrant,’ said the Cameronian, 
forgetting hfe habitual reverence to 
the Sacred Word, in his desire to pry 
into the destiny of man,—* Hooly, 
hooly,’ said he, laying his hand on the 
mantle which now nearly shrouded 
his obedient daughter, * Warrant! 
aye,—King Saul consulted the woman 
with the familiar spirit, and learned 
the evils that awaited his race, so 
thou mayest even do as the possest 
woman, Janet Morison, biddeth thee.’ 

** And, with this paternal permission, 
she shrouded herself, turned thrice 
round, the old woman bowing her head 
and muttering all the while, and then 
took one step, and gazed down the 
dark and profound linn, into which 
the river threw itself on its passage to 
the valley. In about a minute's space, 
the maiden began to shudder and 
shake, and then, uttering one fearful 
shriek, she leaped back into her fa¬ 
ther’s arms, pale and agitated, casting 
from her the old woman’s mantle, and 
exclaiming, * Oh help him ! help 
him ! but there can be nae help frac 
sic doom as his.* * Bless my bairn,’ 
said John Macmukle, * thou hast 
witnessed nae pleasant sight; oh, what 
didst thou see, Mary, what didst thou 
see ?’ * She has seen something tliat 
saurs me grane and laugh,’ said Janet 
Morison, * whilk 9 ’ the three fiends 
had the best rugg of him, maiden tell 
me that ? Was it the fiend o’lucre, the 
fiend 0 ’ murder, or the fiend o’ lust ?’ 
The maiden sat silent for a space, and 
then said,—* It was but a fiction 0 ’ 
the fiend’s creation, and a Christian 
would be unwise to credit it, and yet 
it may be a true tale after a’, for, be¬ 
sides three fiends, I, saw three other 
forms hovering, near. One was bonny 
Madge 0 ’ Miteburn, the second was 
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young Barbara o’ Birkensliaw, and 
the third, the loveliest and the last, 
was a maiden swathed in' a black 
mantle, even her whose loss we la¬ 
ment, bonnie Jeanie Morison.’ ‘ Maid¬ 
en,’ said the old woman, seating her¬ 
self erect as she spoke, ‘ is not that a 
sweet vision? It’s sweet to see the 
form of a first love, coming fast on a 
first tryste. It’s sweet to hear the 
music and the din of dancers beds, at 
our own bridal with the man we love, 
and it’s' sweet to see our first-born 
smiling in our bosom, Whew the birth 
time pang is o’er, but maiden, there’s 
something sweeter than all three,— 
lievenge,—revenge,— revenge.’ And 
she laughed aloud, in the raptures of 
this foretaste of enjoyment. 

“ The powers of Janet Morisomnight, 
well inspire awe in so young a maiden 
as Mary Macmukle, and it was evi* 
dent, after this vision in the haunted 
linn, that the old woman was no> 
longer regarded as an aged and feeble 
dame, borne down by infirmities and 
sorrow, but as one who could exercise 
command over regions where the 
flesh has no acknowledged rule. Full 
of this belief, the Cameraman maiden, 
willing, perhaps, to shorten her visit 
in a place so fearfully attended, pre¬ 
sented her basket, and said, * Janet 
Morison, her^are sax cakes, buttered 
and brown, I kneaded them wi’ my 
ain eight knuckles, and hardened them 
oure the red embers wi* a tenty band. 
Here’s some ewe milk cheese, milked 
wi’ my ain hand, steeped wi’ my ain 
hand, pressed and chiselled wi’ my 
ain hand, and fatter or feller never 
kitchened an honest man’s cake ; bed¬ 
sides, there are sundry other things 
gude for auld age, gude for the hiocup 
and the hoast, and insuring soundness 
o’ sleep, sae gude day, and-mickle 
gude may they tin thee.’ * Soundness 
o’ sleep,’ said Janet Mofison, ‘ the 
sternness of ht£ look vanishing as she 
spoke, ‘ long and sound shall be my- 
sleep, my bonny maiden, and soon 
shaft 1 go to my long home ancath 
the brekan ; sit down, therefore, 
maiden, and sing me a soothing sang, 
for the sun is fkst sinking,—my 
race and his will be run together, and 
I wish to depart in peace of mind and 
tranquillity of spirit/ 

The Cameronlan songstress seated 
herself on thesod—shook back a provi¬ 
sion of curls fVom'her eyes, and Said, 

‘ Father, what song shall I sing.* * Sine!’ 

’ Voi.. VII. 


re-echoed John Macmukle, ‘ Sing 
her the sang o’ sweet Sandie Peden— 
the sang o’ rejoicing when he saw the 
first blood of saints shed for the cause 
in Scotland—and if thou hast it not 
wholly by heart, I sail help thee 
wie’t/ * Sing me no song of contro¬ 
versy/ eagerly, interrupted Janet,— 
‘let creeds sleep in peace,—nor sing me 
no new song either—the spirit of an¬ 
cient song-making has left the land,— 
love inspires the lover with verse no 
longer,—the gift of heaven is become a 
trade,—and me Bangs of old Scotland 
are filled with Greek names and god¬ 
desses—with conjured-up love and un¬ 
felt affections—with a birken-tree or a 
tasselled hawthorn,—what comes not 
from the heart my heart cannot en* 
dure.’ * I canna say yere far wrang 
anent the songs o’ the latter days/ said 
John Macmukle, * they lack the life 
and marrow o’ hatesome holy love, and 
when they’re sung with the sweetest 
lips o’ the country-ride, ane’s neither 
dafter or wiser when the lilt is con¬ 
cluded. What would you say to sound 
Sandie Rutherford's devout version of 
* John, come kiss me now/ o’er the 
open profanity o’ the auld sang he 
passed the flail o’ the spirit, and oh! 
the chaff that he dadded out o’ that 
fbul sheaf o’abomination, leaving the 
sweet and savory smelling behind.’ 
‘ I tell thee,’ said Janet Morison, 

‘ I care not for the divinest labours 
of Alexander Rutherford’s spiritual 
flail, though the Professor’s ‘ Gospel 
Letters' arc delightfiil to young 
maidens, as they talk greatly about 
courtship and kisses; I love them 
not, I would rather hearken to some 
old ballad of chivalrous bravery, even 
though it sung of the battle of Dryfe- 
sands, where the best of the Mori- 
aons’ blood* ran as rife as water— 
or the strife-of Cttlloden Moor, where 
I lost two bold sons, and a brother 1 
loVed as dfcar as them both* ' Long, 
long has die house of -the Morisons 
been Sinking, but it’s come to it’s ruin 
at woes me! Maiden, I’ll hear 
iky song/ The old woman seemed 
deeply affected, and anxiously sought 
refUge in the sweetness Of the Came- 
rottian maiden’s voice, frojrt the sorrow 
that overcame her. Mary Macmukle 
passed her while hand over her lips, 
like roses touched by lilies, waved 
back her curls that had began to in¬ 
tercept the liquid and sparkling 1 
diction of licr mild blue eye, wl 
3 B 
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had made me mentally lift up my voice with the preacher against the ‘ unlove¬ 
liness of love-locks,’ and sung a Cameronian song with the purest pathos of 
feeling. 


CAMB&ONIAN SONO. 


1 . 

Blood lies on the valley, blood lies on the mountain; 
Blood lies in the green glen, and flows in the fountain;— 
Has the red-deer been there as the shaft left the quiver ? 
No, that blood cries to heaven for ever and ever. 

a 

2 . 

Lo! him who has spilt it, I hearken him crying. 

As a babe at the birth time, beneath the sword dying :— 
Lo! him who decreed it, while nobles were kneeling. 

His robe is a'rag, and his palace a shealing. 

3. 

O ye proud one’s of Scotland, dark woes are preparing, 
God's hand o’er the necks of the mighty is haring; 

The avenger in heaven has hung out a token. 

For the spilt blood of saints, ana for covenants broken. 

4 . ‘« 

O mourn for the gray dame, and weep for the daughter. 
The hooded crow’s screaming to stoop on the slaughter; 
In thy best blood the war-horse shall swim like a river. 
And Sorrosyke-moor shall bring sorrow for ever. * 


And yet, though I weep for the nobles’ revilement. 

The scoff of thy crowned one—the Church’s defilement, 
Oh a warmer tear comes when I think that thy glory 
Shall set like yon sun, and be silent in story. 


* Alas,’ said Janet Morison, ‘ I love 
not the rhyme which sounds the lyke- 
wake dirge over hapless old Scotland. 
One old, brave, and noble name des¬ 
cends to dust and darkness, another 
rises from darkness to light—and so 
the world will be, and so the world 
has been—but the evil hour that shall 
swallow all up, accursed be it in the 
calendar—ana cursed be the tongue 
that foretold it, and the villain min¬ 
strel who wrought it into rhyme- 
lending it poetic wings to fly abroad 
with, and sound Scotland’s dooros- 
uote in the ear of envious nations— 
—maiden sing not that song again— 
it blunts the brave man’s sword, and 
makes bis manly sinews like the heart 
strings of a baby.* * And I shall 
never sing it again then,’ said Mary 
Macmukle—for though Scotland’s 
nobles are mightier with the sword 
than the word, and her princes are 
great covenant breakers—it is not 
seemly that her name should perish 


among nations—Eh! help me, to 
think that some far away damoscl 
should milk my bonnie curlieilody on 
the hill-side-’xand far away foreign 
songs should be sung amang our bon¬ 
nie. broomy hollows—it’s grievous to 
think on’t—it can never be endured.’ 
* And what shall hinder’t to be en¬ 
dured,’ said her father, alarmed at 
the patriotism of his daughter—whose 
love of cow-milking and song-singing 
among the broomy braes was triumph¬ 
ing over all the creeds and prophecies 
of the Gameronians since the days of 
Alexander Peden —'' What shall hin¬ 
der’t to be endured, my bairn—it 
maun be endured what canna be cured 
—has it not been said—not in anger 
but in sorrow—not sung in profane 
verse, but in sound Scripture prose— 
not said over the bruised grape and 
the foaming flagon—but o’er the shorn 
and tom members of God’s chief 
saints, spread as a feast to the moun¬ 
tain crows by the swords of the un- 
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righteous—that the doom’s day of confessions of the torturers of the 
Scotland 'was nigh—that the trumpet saints—never to speak of the midnight 
would be sounded against her, and and visible testimony of Dalyell and 
the banner of the destroyer spread— Lagg, who come unbidden from their 
till the eye could not see a reeking graves to weep and to howl over the 
house, nor the ear hear a cock crow, martyrs grave-stones—All this and 
from fertile Dumfries to the distant more than this was prepared for utter- 
Merse!—‘ Aye, but father,’ said the ance, and the introductory sentence 
maiden, whose affection was not all was even moulded between his lips 
on one side like an ill roasted egg— —* A wo, and ft wo, and a triple and 
set saying against saying—rhyme a fourfold wo*;’ but the slow and 
against rhyme, and prophecy against stately solemnity with which such 
prophecy—and I think auld Scotland overpowering testimony required to be 
shall chip its wings, and Grow* as uttered, gave an opportunity to the 
crousely as the bes$ o* them—what more tractable tongue of Janet Mori- 
say ye to the battle o’ Sarrowsyke son, who said, in a tone of great aftec- 
moor—where a bairn, wha they say tion, * Maiden, thou hast-spoke wise*. 
is already born, shall haud the bridles ly and worthily, and that spirit cannot 
of three kings’ horses, till Scotland be come from God that reveals the me- 
thrice lost *nd thrice won—the son. kuicholy destiny of man—Alas, alas, 
row an’ the grief o* Alexander Peden o’er my name has a destiny and a 
made him say strong thiqgs—and curse liung—we have knelt east, and 
give pictures of desolation in grand We have knelt west—we have humbled 
figures—but he didnae think such ourselves, and we have been humbled 
disasters would happen as he terrified by the hand of man, and humbled hy 
us wi’—I hae sma’ doubt o’ that—be- file hand of God—and we shall soon 
sides this is nae expounding o’ mine, < be humbled no more—for the curse of 
but the saying o’ John Farley—* man spilt blood and a broken heart has pur- 
who wishes weel to our souls and our sued us from generation to generation, 
bodies baith—else be would, never be Maiden, sing me, another song, for 
called the poor man’s minister—an’ a* the sweetness of thy voice is soothing 
the auld dames and young damosels to an old and a faded heart—and keeps 
on a hale hill side wadnae bless him away unholy shapes which begin to 
and binge to him as they do.’ haunt mine eye—for the time of iny 

“In questioning the prophetic accura- departure is near.’ With a voice of 
cy of Alexander Peden, the maiden had melting and melancholy sweetness, the 
touched the controversial string of her Cameronian maiden sung the follow- 
father’s mind, and he already stood ing ballad, composed by a poetical 
a-gape and a-ghast—mustering up the leader in the ranks of the Covenanters 
ftuness and abundance of testimony, when they marched to the fatal battle 
traditional and written—prophecies of Killtecrankie—fatal to them, and 
fulfilled and fulfilling—with the death- fatal to John Grahame, th$ir cruel 
bed fyorrors of bloody persecutors, and and courageous persecutor. 

MAY CAMEUON. 


1 . 

May Cameron, my loved one, my best and my fairest. 
What long robe is this which tram, weeping, prepareat ? 
White, white as the snow which the dark rain s defiling— 
Such robes ere not worn by the living and smiling. 

The maiden sat mute—through her long and her slender 
Pale fingers, the warm tears came dropping, and tender 
She Bighed, yet she spoke not, the robe white and limber 
Shook, as the maid sobbed, like the leaf of September. 


May Cameron, my loved one, remember—remember— 
Thy sighs in green July, thy vows in December; 

The winter snow falls, end the winter wind's singing, 
But I shall coma back when the lily is springing— 
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There .shall be men's shouts, anil the bright eyes of women 
Shall gladden our hall when the bridal-light's gleaming! 

The maiden sat mutt—her locks trembling and waving 
k On pale cheeks betokened the wo she was braving. 

3. 

May Cameron, my loved one, why dost thou sit weeping ? 

As the roe of the desart thy heart should be leajping; 

The Lord’s voice i9 heard over mountain and river. 

Come whet your swords sharper, and fill every quiver. 

The proud hearts of mid-day, all cold at the gloaming. 

Shall lie like reaped corn ’mongst their war-horses foaming. 
As harmless as babes—flocks asleep in their pasture! 

The maiden sobbed loud and wept faster anu faster. 

4. 

May Cameron, hearest thou not our war-horses prancing; 
May Cameron, markest thou not our steel helmets glancing; 
Stern Claverse is coming; now may my heart sever 
From thee and from heaven for ever ana ever. 

If I live, and that chieftain escape from the slaughter, * 
May my name be a hissing, a curse, and a laughter! 

And his bosom heaved proudly against his iron mailing ; 

But still the sweet maiden sat weeping and wailing. 

& 

May Cameron, May Cameron, all silent and weeping, 

I leave thee, and fly, for the grain laefceth reaping; 

Nith and Annan are here; but the Tweed, wide and deeper. 
Lets the Lord's sickle rust, and has not sent a reaper. 

Is this thy bride-garment ? Oh woman, vain woman ! 
Thinkest thou I shall turn me from this evil omen; 

This shroud, or the desart’s brown sod shall me cover.— 

She shrieked, and her white arma she wound round her lover. 


6 . 

Yestreen, sick of heart, and mine eyes dim with weeping, 

I lay on my couch atween w'aking and sleeping. 

And there came alight in, for the moon of December 
Was down, and the glory-flood filled all my chamber; 

And my father's voice came, saying, * sleepest thou my daughter. 
When thy loved one goes down as a lamb to the slaughter.’ 

I awoke, and I shaped my bride garment, and nearer 
She grew to his breast, and clasped dearer and dearer. 

7. 

May Cameron, he says, and his darkened brow brightens. 

Like heaven’s deep hollow when it thunders and lightens. 

This body’s but dust, and the free soaring spirit. 

Must deserve the bright home it is doomed to inherit; 

Evil dreams I dread not, and dark omens abounding. 

Leave my heart when the trumpet of Scotland is sounding. 
Whither blytbe os a bridegroom, or bloody and shrouded, « 
Like my father's, my fame shall be dear and unclduded.’ 


“ The old stern Cameronian, John 
Macnmklp, was deeply moved by his 
daughter’s song; the gloom of his 
face waxed softer as the song pro¬ 
ceeded, and the moisture on his long 
black cye-lasht , showed that Alex¬ 
ander Pcden'a dubious prophecies 


were utterly forgotten. The admira¬ 
tion of Janet Morison was still less 
equivocal, she sobbed audibly, drew 
her dark mantle over her head, and 
long after the song terminated, she 
unshrouded herself and showed a 
faces down which tears had gushed in 
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abundance, f Oh my bonnie bairn,’ stud 
Janet, laying her withered hand on the 
plump lily hand of the songstress— 
thy voice is too sweet—thy heart too 
kind and tender—to remain long a 
blessing to this green earth. There is 
a wisdom about thee, which learning 
doth not give; there is a beauty in thy 
face, which belongs not to this world; 
and there is a colour, a pale lily, po¬ 
lished with pure dew on thy temples, 
spreading to thy high brent forehead, 
which is the token of an early flight. 
The good and the noble-minded are 
cut in green youth, while the wretch¬ 
ed and the base ripen full ere they 
fall. Oh that the lot of Janet Morison 
had been such a proud, such a saintly 
one as thine. She has lived long in 
the world after life was bitter. Death 
came to the new made bride, and the 
joyous heir; to themaiden fn her teens, 
and the sedate dame, smiling among 
her children ; to the gray-haired sage 
and the bairn on the nurse’s knee. He 
called at high house and at low, stop¬ 
ped with men in the field, and with 
men at the feast, but to me he never 
came, though I have wished for his 
presence these forty yea%’ . 

“As she uttered this, there cameawild 
light into her eyes, and she continued, 
‘ 1 am of an ancient faith, and long have 
I held it secret; but there are days 
when all things are divulged, and this 
shall be one of them.’ From her 
bosom she took a small wooden cruci¬ 
fix, ornamented at the extremities with 
sockets of gold, and Suspended by a 
massy chain of the same metal; and 
hanging this ancient and beautiful 
relic round the neck of the weeping 
maiden, die proceeded,-‘ This gift 
of a king hung on the neck of a .line 
of heroes; it has been on Mount Car¬ 
mel, and Mount Calvary, and in the 
bloody plain of Gaza, and the sack of 
Jerusalem. It has been worn with 
shirts of hair, and covered with ashes— 
and fast, and penance, and penitence— 
but nothing could atone, else the last 
of the name would not have hung it 
to day on thy neck ; keep it for my 
sake, and keep it long, hut that is not 
doomed to be’——-The Camcronian el¬ 
der heard with fear, over which his 
faith sought in vain to triumph, the 
early doom that awaited his youngest 
and loveliest daughter; but the fear 
for her person was overcome by fear’ 
for her soul, when he saw the ‘ cross’ 
of the ancient house of Morison glit¬ 


tering on her bosom; the assurance, 
however, that it was pure gold, kept 
his wrath temperate, and he even in¬ 
wardly rejoiced, that the virtue of his 
child had prevented the * Romish 
bauble,” and * tho accursed thing of 
pure gold,’ from remaining longer in 
the world as a stumbling block and 
an idol. Janet Morison perceived that 
her kindred’s ‘ crpss’ hail dropped into 
vacant spot, or debateable land, 
ou which faith and practice fight so 
many drawn battles; and she knew 
enough of mankind, to know that the 
Camcronian would not cast the costly 
relic into the fire, even were he as¬ 
sured that it had been worn round the 
neck of the scarlet lady of the seven 
hills herself. Nor am I prepared to 
spy, that Mary Macmukle looked upon 
it with the devotional reverence due 
to such a venerable and holy em¬ 
blem, or with the pathetic affection 
which the dying gift of the last 
of a famous line deserved, but rather 
with a mixture of both, overcome by 
a knowledge of its great value, and the 
rank she might assume in young men’s 
eyes from having added to her paternal 
dower a massy chain and cross of pure 
gold. She bestowed .one look oh the 
shining relic, and in that glance she 
measured her increased importance 
with that of the proudest of the pro¬ 
vincial ladies who frequented the 
broomy glen of Quarrel wood at the 
midsummer festival. Rut the natu¬ 
ral kindness of her heart soon trampled 
over vanity—she concealed the gift ia 
her bosom, and seating herself by the 
side qf Janet Morison, remained silent* 
and, ready to burst into.tears, she 
dared not to trust her speech, lest the 
anguish of her heart should stream 
through her eyes before words came to 
her tongue. Her father stood gather¬ 
ing together sundry choice scraps of 
religious consolation, quotations from 
the gravest 6f Cameroman divines, 
from the prophetic and poetical vigour 
of Peden, to the prolonged and barren 
quotations of Browne, and uniting die 
whole together with the strong and 
homely thread of his own reflections. 
A1I this he intended for the Catholic 
dame's particular use and instruction ; 
but the visible and alarming phange 
w hich now took place in her appear¬ 
ance, drove Peden and his prophecies 
away, and caused nature to assume her 

J >ower over all the creeds and foraia- 
itits with winch men, looking to ex- 
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tenors more than internals, have de¬ 
formed a divine doctrine. Janet Mo- 
rison clasped her hands together—her 
face became pale, and assumed that 
waxen, and glistening, and unlife-like 
hue which follows always, but seldom 
precedes, dissolution. Her eyes, too, 
became unsettled and roving, and she 
passed her hands repeatedly over her 
eyes, to remove the everlasting dark¬ 
ness which was fast gathering over 
them. The Cameronian ftiafden, weep¬ 
ing and sobbing, supported her in her 
arms, while her father, falling on his 
knees, and holding his hands upwards 
over the old woman’s head, poured out 
the following prayer in a tone exceed¬ 
ingly impressive and pathetic: * O 
Thou, that lovest alone the upright, 
heart and pure—that askest from hu¬ 
man frailty no more virtue than frailty 
can render—that givest wild, and 
strong, and terrible passions to one, 
and meek and gentle affections to an*' 
other—that regardest neither cross not 
mitre, nor surplice, nor simple cloak, 
nor proud cathedral, nor humble kirk, 
nor sodded shelling, look down and 
compassionate the sufferings of this 
old and erring woman, the last of an 
ancient line. Though her father slew 
my father, even as he knelt and held 
up his hands to thee—though her fa¬ 
ther wet his horses’ fetlocks in the 
blood of my father’s humble and pious 
name! Oh, for my sake, for the saints 
sake, remember not this even now ! 
The pride and the might of this house 
has got a fearful crushing—let that 
plead atonement; and thy servant can¬ 
not forget, that whenever a sword was 
wanted to strike for the independence 
of Scotland, the sword of the noble 
Moriaons ever was foremost.’ 

“As he uttered this, with his eves fall 
of tears, and his old hands held out to 
heaven, Janet Morison threw on him 
a glance of indescribable emotion, and, 
lifting her father's sword from her 
knees, presented the hilt, which was 
of steel, curiously inwrought with 
massy gold, to the uplifted hand of the 
Cameronian, saying, in a voice feeble 
and indistinct as the sound of a dying 
echo, * Take and keep the sword of my 
ancestors, and never wet it but in ene¬ 
mies’ blood,-*-the blood which it has 
spilt of the gentle and the innocent 
has called down a great and visible 
judgment on the house of Morison, 
waesme!’—The old man felt too deeply 
the importance of the duty he was per¬ 


forming, to allow any worldly consi¬ 
derations, though they came in the 
persuasive shape and colour of pure 
gold, to interpose between him and 
Heaven,—though conscious that the 
famous sword of the house of Morison 
was proffered for his acceptance, he re¬ 
garded it as little as he would have done 
a Shepherd's rod ; and the last of the 
Moriaons, j agonized as she was, seemed 
pleased that he considered her eternal 
welfare as paramount to the attractions 
of her lineage, and the famous Bword, 
which had carved the helmed heads 
of so many Saracens into relics, dur¬ 
ing the second great crusade. She 
rested the hilt of the sword on his up¬ 
lifted hand, but his fingers refused to 
close upon it, and he still continued to 
pour Forth his pra'yer for her eternal 
acceptance and salvation. I interposed, 
and raised my hand, supporting the 
sword by the middle, lest it should 
drop from the dying woman’s hand ; 
bat the Cameronian, who hod closed 
his eyes lest the goldfen offering should 
mingle with his thoughts, half-opened 
them, and observing ray auxiliary aid, 
contracted slowly his thumb and third 
and fourth fingers on the hilt of the 
sword, keeping still his remaining 
fingers extended to heaven, and pre¬ 
serving the same deep pathetic fervour 
of voice, without the least quaver or 
abatement. As he concluded his 
prayer, his extended fingers closed be¬ 
side their companions, and he remained 
sole possessor of the ancient and valu¬ 
able award. He now beckoned the 
attention of his daughter, and said in 
a whisper, * Hasten, my bonnie bairn, 
and bring soma saft, and kindly, and 
accustomed hand, to the death-pang of 
this kind auld creature. God kens, 
the hand of her kindred has been red- 
wat in the heart’s blude o’ my name ; 
but my heart says, let bygones be by¬ 
gones. Hasten, and take this soft 
e’ened young stripling with you, to 
cheer your loneliness, fbrlthe road’s 
eerie.’ We started np As the old man 
desired; Janet Morison made an ef¬ 
fort! stretched out her hands, as if 
reeling for something in the air, mut¬ 
tering all the while words which 
sounded like the close of a Romish 
benediction ; the old man caught his 
daughter gently by the round white 
neck with one hand, and seizing me 
with the other, bowed us down till her 
hands felt our heads; but I could only 
feel the cold pressure of a hand, out 
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of which the' warm current of life was 
fast retiring, and hear the murmur of 
a blessing from a tongue which agony 
was rendering mute. 

“ The Cameronian maiden and I 
immediately departed, to seek the as¬ 
sistance of the nearest neighbours, 
and particularly that of an old couple 
who dwelt in a wild and ruined place 
of Catholic worship, which had for¬ 
merly served as a chapel to the noble 
name of Morison. We descended the 
steep and wooded hank, and crossed 
the Ae on a chain of stone steps, 
placed a moderate stride asunder, and 
which yet wore on their sides the 
marks of the, mason's chisel—they 
had been taken from the ancient castle 
of Glenae, to supply the place of a 
beautiful Gothic arch, which tradition 
still describes to have been thrown 
across the deep ravine, bf the magic 
might of Sir Michael Morison, in one 
short summer night. Vestiges of.thia 
bridge of “ Gramerie" were still visi¬ 
ble ; and the necromancer, with a na¬ 
tural good taste creditable to skill of 
a less suspicious origin, had fashioned 
his beautiful labour out of the com¬ 
mon and durable sandstonp, which 
abounds in Dumfriessh&e, more par¬ 
ticularly'at Loakerbrigghill, where all 
the witches and warlocks.of Scotland 
still assemble on Halloweve to employ 
their skill in less beneficial works. As 
we emerged from the grove of scathed 
and mouldering trees, on the northern 
6ide, a very beautiful scene opened be¬ 
fore me—the remains of ancient orch¬ 
ards and gardens skirted the edge of 
the waste moor—among the heather 
stood a circle of druidic etches, mock¬ 
ing, in their massive height and hard¬ 
ness, the labours pf time and the toil 
of generations to remove or destroy 
them—afar to the south was one con¬ 
tinued succession of cottages and cattle 
folds, and the opposite hill sides were 
white with flocks of sheep,'or striped 
with that spurious kind of cultivation 
called “ Rundale," in which every 
person of a district tills a ridge and 
sows it with what grain he chooses. 
As 1 gazed down this delightful val¬ 
ley, I was neither regardless of the 
errand I had undertaken, or insensible 
6f the yputh and beauty of the maiden 
whom I accompanied. But the short* 
ness of the road, and the solemnity of 
our mission, together with that inno¬ 
cent bashfulness which belongs to the 
“ teens," hindered me from pouring 


out my heart before this lovely Ca¬ 
meronian. 

“ I had not then learned that 
pleasant art which the grave Ruth¬ 
erford practised in his love-let¬ 
ters, and with which the pious au¬ 
thor of “ Religious Courtship” has 
charmed so many passionate maids, as 
well as morose aunts and mothers. I 
had not learned to veil the grossness 
of human auctions, and the warm¬ 
hearted chivalry of early low, under 
the broad and snow-whito mantle of 
devotion; and, unacquainted with this 
devout mode of winning hearts, my 
journey was unfruitful, and all I ob¬ 
tained was an occasional benediction of 
•her eye, as I pressed her hand on 
pressing some of nature’s fairest scenes 
on her attention. This pleasure, im¬ 
perfect as it was, was soon to be in¬ 
terrupted. The sun was fost unking, 
and on the deep valley, that still dewy 
quietness had already descended, 
which die lark forsakes the golden sky 
to partake of, and in which the bat 
begins to resume her flattering and 
unmolested flight. We had reached 
a thicket of old hollow trees, into 
which our footpath suddenly dived, 
mid were preparing to enter with a 
caution, of winch Mary Macmukle set 
the example, when we heard some¬ 
thing resembling the sounds of hu¬ 
man tongues ascending out of the 
ground. The maiden smiled at my 
alarm, and laying her finger on her 
lip, and her hand on my arm, we 
walked together into the verdant open¬ 
ing, and tne scene which opened be¬ 
fore us was equally impressive and un¬ 
expected. We stood on the brink of 
an immense basin, hollowed out of 
the ground like a cauldron; in the 
bottom stood the ruins of an ancient 
Saxon chapel, an order more broad 
and massive than the Gothic, and all 
around, up to the lip of the hollow, a 
church-yard extended, covered with 
old grave-stones, among which, with 
a folly not peculiar to Dumfriesshire, 
the cattle found a sure refuge from the 
mid-day heat. A small fountain of 
pure water gushed out of a carved 
fount, and running into a ditch which 
enclosed the chapel, filled it about 
knee-deep in severed places; ,but it 
was nearly choked up with the ruins, 
and trodden into a puddle by the con¬ 
tinual plunging of cattle. Voices ex¬ 
ceedingly rough and harsh ascended 
from the ruined > chapel, and they 
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seemed busy in some bitter conten¬ 
tion ; while a thin black smoke arising 
from the broken altar, threw its bitter 
cloud against the clear sky, after hav¬ 
ing filled the extensive ruins as a mist 
fills a morning glen. We walked 
slowly down, and stood at one of the 
entrances—my Cameronian conduct¬ 
ress evidently uncertain how to pro¬ 
ceed. Through an arrow-hole we ob¬ 
served a kind of wretched shealin slop¬ 
ed against the rich Saxon carvings, 
the walls of which were built with 
loose stones without cement. The 
pilasters of the door were two tomb¬ 
stones placed upright, the Saxon in¬ 
scriptions partly legible; and with their 
backs leaning against these, and seated" 
on figures of belted knights carved out 
of sandsLone, but whichhad been lopped 
and mutdatid to suit the convenience 
of repose, sat two beings, which might 
have passed with holier men than me, 
for the evil spirits that haunt or guard 
the entrance to some wicked man’s se¬ 
pulchre. 

“ Bat the dress which they wore, 
and the human speech in which 
they indulged, precluded all specula¬ 
tion. Their covering was coarse and 
sordid, and their looks seemed long 
conversant with evil passions. ‘ I’se 
tell ye what Madge Mackitterick said, 
the figure on the right hand, I have 
setn the day whan I could have level¬ 
led my cocked carbine o’er the lord¬ 
liest of a’ these cedars—and frae that 
time to this, some seventy and seven 
years, we have lived in dool and in 
pine, while others lived fair and fat; 
the goods o* this world are ill guided- 
an’, had I my race to rin again, lass, 

I wailnae draw my dirk in the dark as 
I have clone, at the whisper o’ a Mo- 
riaon—I wad kittle the purse-proud 
carles under the fifth rib wi’ the bit 
cauld steel for mysel', lass. An’ now 
I have wrought their bloody warkes, 
and their deil’a drudgery—and they’re 
a* slipt awa to the better warl' them¬ 
selves, and left me to grope my road 
in this region, wi’ a hand which 1 
reddened without recompense. And 
freeing his hands from an old maud, 
fixed with a wooden skewer round 
his shoulders, he clutched his matted 
gray hairs, and seemed tearing them 
from his temples in the bitterness of 
grief. ‘ Recompense!’ half croaked 
and half shouted his grisly partner— 

' Recompense, indeed, Francis Mae- 
kittcrick, hae we no had recompense ? 

;\Vliat ca’ yc the death o’ the aulil 


lord, devoured on his death-bed wi* 
vermin—ilka crime he had committed 
was turned into a worm, and ilka 
worm took a tug at his heart—disnac 
that look like recompense?—Then 
there came the field o’ Culloden, whilk 
accomplished the prophecy o’ that Ca¬ 
meronian ranter and rairer, Sandic Pe« 
den, that in anither generation a Mo- 
rison wadnae be left to——but better 
than that, they wadnao had a wall to 
stand over against had they been living 
—Ca' ye no that recompense ?—The un¬ 
cle and the twa boys fought bravely, it 
isrumouml, and slew mony, and maim¬ 
ed mae, an’ gat a great name—but they 
never lived to brag on’t—sae down I 
write that as a recompense.—Aweel, 
there came next the lily white lady o' 
Glenae, bonnie Nannie Morison, who 
went blooming about, flourishing like 
a new-borrf lily, as if there were de’tl 
a hand to pou*t, and if she was nee 
plucked to her ain contentment, she 
may e’en rise frae the kirk-sod there, 
and tell her tale herself. Sae hoot 
man, Francie Mackitterick, dinna be 
cast down, we hae had some recom¬ 
pense, and we’ll soon hae mair. —Aye, 
ye may gyaae out yere ain auld sture 
and dour laugh, kenned o’er all the 
countra side by the name of Frank 
Mac’s laugh, whilk a shower o’ blood 
aye follows—fijr auld Kimmer Mori- 
son’s gasping her last gasp, and here 
comes twa seventeen year auld gowkes 
to tell as the tidings.’ 

“ With this unlooked fqr an¬ 
nouncement, we entered the abode 
of these miserable beings, and look¬ 
ed on them with surprise, not un¬ 
mingled with tear. * What stand 
ye there for, yc glowring gowk and 
ye gaping goiueral,’ said Francis Mac- 
kittcrick, cannaye speak—de’il liac mt, 
gin I havena done a waur turn than 
throw the tangs in yere teeth.’ * Aye, 
fifty worse turns, Frau’cie, said the 
Cameronian maiden, with an undaunt¬ 
ed look, * else yere auld age wad have 
hope in’t. I nave come to bid you 
and Madge hasten to the home of 
Jai^et Morison ; she has but few mi¬ 
nutes to live, if she is living noV.’ 

‘ I tauld ye sae, ye doited carle,’ said 
Madge, * there's the last star o’ a’ the 
Morisons dropped out o’ thp firm ail 
meat—when will ye grane and greet 
to me about recompense again,—but I 
am clavering here, hinnies, when I 
should be strecking the sapless shanks 
of the dour and doiiard body, and finn¬ 
ing the liaddin and the ha’ wi rue and 
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rosemary, and bonny holly hemlock, wisher, has come under the uncanny 
And I’se be bound, besides, if she has crook o’ this little finger, decked out 
nae a drap o’ the rarest Bourdeaux in fou dainty in her lily-white linens, to 
her garderine, that shall cheep in my be wedded with the bedrals spade to 
crapTn, where spirit kind has nae the clod o’ the valley and the slime- 
cheeped since the bridal-day and bu- worm.' And with an agility which 
rial night o' young Dick Doomadale, the hope of burial drink, and burial 
o' Cutmecraig, who was stabbed by bread excited, this vulgar hag slung an 
the bride's brither,. just because he old greasy deer-skin wallet over her 
wanted, to try the temper o’ his new shoulder, and saying, ‘ come, Francic 
whinger, whiff they say is never sicker MaeUtterick, ye slow sluggard, smell 
till it's tempered ip some friend's ye nae out the dainty burial roast.’ 
blood ; —it’s right to baud up auld Away.she limped Up tile winding lane, 
fashions—and that minds , me to take among the church-yard stanes, folio w- 
this auld dud o’ a Bible wi me—-at t ed by her partner, cursing the cramp, 
mony a last streaking have I used it— and infirmities of age,—leaving Mary 
and mony a rosy quean, that made Macmukle -and me to follow through 
mouths at the lucken brows o’ Madge the fast-foiling dew of twilight. 
Mackettrick, an’ held out her merry To be continued, 

fingers at her for a witch ah* an evil 
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Mr North, 

“ The business of plays is to re¬ 
commend virtue, ana discountenance 
vice ; to show the uncertainly of hu¬ 
man greatness, the sudden turns of 
fate, and the unhappy conclusions of 
violence and injustice. *Tis to ex¬ 
pose the singularities of pride and 
fancy, to make folly and falsehood 
contemptible, and to bring every thing 
that is ill under infomy and neglect.” 
So saith Jeremy Collier, the great 
scourge of the English Drama , die 
“ Histriomastix” or -his day, whose 
declamations haye for the most part 
been echoed, with little variety of 
tone, by succeeding authors. He is, 
without doubt, a powerful writer, 
and had he not suffered his passions 
to get the better of his discretion, 
would have been a most potent ad¬ 
versary. In his violence, however, 
he has often drowned his logic, and 
not seldom his discrimination. His 
hatred of the stage seems to have 
been of -the true rancorous puritani¬ 
cal sort. The following pithy sum¬ 
ming up of objections, is no bad spe¬ 
cimen of his. coarse and exaggerated 
manper. “ Their liberties in the fol¬ 
lowing particulars are intolerable, vis. 
Their smuttiness of expression, their 
swearing, profonenesa, and lewd ap¬ 
plication of Scripture, their abuse of 
the clergy, (as if the cletgy, moderate 
souls, had never abused them), their 
making their top characters libertines, 
and giving them success in their de¬ 
bauchery.” Such is the tone of the 
introduction to Collier’s View of the 
Vol. VII. 


English Stage, and the tenor of the 
work by no means foils short of the 
sample here given. 

Tne liberties taken in the plays of 
King Charles the Second’s time, and 
those during the two succeeding 
reigns, appear to be in accordance 
with the general standard of the mo¬ 
rality of the age. As exhibitions of 
the vices and absurdities of the times, 
in ail their deformity, they must have 
afforded no unprofitable lessons to the 
rising generation. As records of man¬ 
ners now obsolete or forgotten, they 
are invaluable. These are‘the two 
principal ends to be fulfilled by dra¬ 
matic writing. The wit of those 
plays must always he pleasurable to 
an Enlightened reader, although the 
dramatic characters are too antiquated 
for representation before a promiscu¬ 
ous assemblage. The non^representa¬ 
tion upon tne stage of the. present 
day, of the plays which exdted the 
indignation of Collier, is doubtless a 
proof of the increased morality of fhis 
era, but none of the immorality of 
the pieces themselves. As an exhibi¬ 
tion of existing irregularities, these 
scenes fulfilled, in their day, the legi¬ 
timate office of dramatic entertain¬ 
ments. As pictures of obsolete follies 
dud dfl^ravities, their production to a 
modern audience would 1 be inefficient 
rather than dangerous. The man¬ 
ners, however licentious, are too ob¬ 
solete ; and the gayety, however free, 
is too antiquated to excite the sympa¬ 
thies of the many; and to those who 
3 C 
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have information and fancy enough, possibly mean, which it would 'be 
to carry them back to the society of profanity to burlesque, 
the days of Buckingham, Etherige, One of the weakest parts of this 
Dryden, and Killegrew, their reprc- singular book, is the contrast of tho 
sentation would be a classical and ex- Grecian and Roman, with the English 
alted recreation. Stage, -and the author’s assertion of the 

It is amusing enough to see into exemplary purity of the two former.— 
what absurdities of censure, and for- Just as if every body else had forgot- 
getfhlness of the plan and scope of ten, because he chooses to forget, the 
dramatic composition, the zeal or Col- ribaldries of Aristophanes, the bath 
lier has betrayed his acute and strong scene in the Eunuchus of Terence, 
intellect. In the “ Old Bachelor* and other examples that might be 
of Congreve* who is a more modem cited. His praise of the Classics is 
and less licentious wit than those be- confined* however, to their drama, 
fore alluded to, Vainlove asks Bel- •'Having, with reluctance, admitted 
mour, “ could you be content to go that Aristophanes sometimes offends, 
to heaven ?” to which the other an- which he makes out to be quite an 
swers, “ not immediately, in my con- exception to the general tone of Athe- 
science not heartily,’* and this keen nian comedy, and only to havp hap- 
glance at the self-deception of those pened because the author was an 
who, with human feelings and asso- atheist! he afterwards goes out of his 
ciations, affect a disregard of the in- way to tomahawk Dryden, for aii al- 
nocent enjoyments of life, and a pie- lusion to Abraham in a dedication, 
dilection for happiness, of whiebtneir and vents a modicum of his rage upon 
present means of knowledge cannot Juvenal and Persius, in the following 
furnish them with an idea. Collier extraordinary paragraph, 
cites amongst his examples of “ hpr- “ If there be ten righteous lines in 
rid profaneness!" Tile sentiment, in- this vast preface, spare it for their sake, 
deed, is just throughout; and ColHer and also spare the next city, because 
ought to have reflected, that Provi- it it but a little one." ‘ Here the 
dence seems to have intended, by im- poet stands for Abraham, and the pa- 
pressing upon the human mind an tron for God Almighty; and where 
instinctive clinging to our present lira the wit of all this ? in the deceu- 
state of existence, to arm it against cy of the comparison, does it not ?— 
that impatience, which might tempt and for tb& next city he would have 
us to endeavour prematurely to escape spared he is out in the allusion. ’Tis 
from present suffering, to the pos- no Zosr, but jnuch rather Sodom and 
session of perfect though unknown Gomorrah. Let them take care the 
felicity. Poor Congreve is again, and fire and brimstone does not follow ; and 
about as wisely attacked, for a well- that these toko are so hold with Abrq- 
known passage in his u Double Deal- hams petition , are not forced to that 
er.” It would seem, from the qqota- of Dives ! To beg protection for a 
tion, that Jehu had not then been so lewd book, in Scripture phrase, is very 
common an appellation as jt is now, extraordinary J ’Tis, in effect, to pros- 
for persons engaged in driving cha- titnte and send the Bible to the bro- 
riots. u Cady Froth is pleased to thel-l I can hardly imagine v>hy 
call Jehu a hackney coachman," (this these tombs of antiquity were raked in 
is a “ trifling mistake*' of Jemmy’s— and disturbed ? unless it were to con- 
she calls a hackney coachman Jehu, jure up departed vice, and revive the 
which is somewhat different); upon Pagan impurities; unless it were to 
this Brisk replies, “ If Jehu is a hack- raise the stench or the vault, t aml poy- 
ney coachman, I am answered,—you ^son the living with the-dead!— Ohc ! 
may put that into the marginal note:, Jam satis !—“ Hang Mm up, hang 
though, to prevent criticisms—only ’Jiim up !” said the sage Johnson in 
mark it witn a small asterisme, and ironical reply to the furious invectives 
say Jehu was’formerly a hackney against Pennant, to which the natural- 
coachman.” This, (quoth Collier) lets’ attack on the glories of Alnwick 
for a heavy piece, of prorahenfess, is no Castle had excited the servile rage of 
doubt thought a lucky one, because it Dr* Percy—and what else can be said 
burlesques the text and comment- all in such cases Enough, however, of 
under one.” One would like to in- Jeremy Collier, 
quire of Jeremy what comment he can The accusation against dramatic 
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writers, which has been most insisted Had we not better wait -a season or 


upon, and which certainly is the most 
plausible and apparently weighty, is 
that of putting faulty characters in an 
alluring light, and letting them escape 
nearly or altogether, without poetical 
justice on their demerits. The cele¬ 
brated comedy of die School far Scan¬ 
dal has been much blamed on this 
score, and the character of Charles 
Surface described as being little better 
than an elegant and insidious apology 
for extravagance and dissipation. Un¬ 
der this count, too, are, indicted and 
condemned, summarily and, in the 
lump. Prince Hal, Young Fashion in 
the Relapse, (vid. Collier's View) 
Archer, Sir Harry Wildair, Don John, 
<in the Chances,) Sir Charles Easy, 
Captain Plume, Ranger, Young Dona- 
ton, and many other cavaleros— f ‘ all 
plumed like Estridges,"— 

“ As full of spirit as the month of May, 

As gorgeous as the sun at midsummer,” 

and “ most unfit” to be set, without 
fair trial, in the stocks, or hauled to 
Bridewell by the “ mechanic dirty 
hands” of some puritanical beadle of 
a critic, like old Jeremy Collier. We 
cannot give them up so. Or whence 
is to come the wit, so sovereign for 
our spleens,—like " spermaceti for an 
inward bruisethe pleasant extra¬ 
vagancies that so usefUlly startle and 
stir up our dozing, 1 hum-drum, pru¬ 
dential saws and maxims ,*«—the im¬ 
prudent droll sallies which act upon 
our minds as a poke in the* ribs does 
upon our bodies—half aggressive half 
insinuating—from the fingers of a mer¬ 
curial intimate who will force ns out 
in an evening to some gay pfe-: or 
other, in spite of drizzle and datnp 
feet ? What are we to substitute for 
all this ? “ What rhubarb, senna, or 
what purgative drug” will supply the 
place of these tfordials, which, in the 
empirical but comfortable phrase of the 
old fashioned receipt-books, so suc¬ 
cessfully discuss, the viscid particles 
that clog the nerves, sheathe tne acrid 
humours, and qualify the cold vapours 
that deprave and impede the animal 
spirits r‘ We are as infatuated with 
the company of the rogues, as Sir 
John was with that of the graceless 
Hal. We “ have drank melichteB^* 
and are we to see them finally handed 
over to the solicitor for the suppres¬ 
sion of vice society, and, 

“ At his uod, go to quod.” , 


two, and see if they don’t reform, be¬ 
fore we fairly deliver them over to 
the Jictors and the forks? What! 
“ kill Claudio ?”—not for the world! 
One would really almost as soon set 
out, in good earnest, with Jack Cade, 
to hang all gentlemen. 

, Seriously, however, the charge is a 
grave one, and if not rebutted, it will 
Be an awkward thing for the culprits. 
Let us see. 

The admitted didactic method of 
the drama, is to read a lesson to man¬ 
kind, by exhibiting their own vices 
and follies in the strongest light. The 
audience are, for the most part, to 
draw their own inferences. A drama¬ 
tic character supplies us with a sort of 
artificial experience, and we profit by 
it in the same manner that we do 
firom a retrospection of our own con¬ 
duct. A comic drama is the history 
of common life, and imperial tragedy is 
exalted history put into action. We 
may as well falsify history as the 
drama. 'The charm and utility of 
both ore equally destroyed. In 
the comic, characters which have 
been adverted to, it will not be 
denied, that the dramatic method 
is strictly adhered to, it being true, 
in fact, that men whose conduct 
is tainted with errors of a similar 
kind, and to a similar extent, are, un¬ 
der similar circumstances, frequently 
for a considerable time, prosperous in 
themsglves, and supported, upon the 
whole, by the favourable estimation 
of those around them. Nor if a 
timely reform occurs, do they seldom 
escape without severe punishment for 
their otwervations: grant that this 
truth is represented and taught by the 
stage. The character of Charles Sur¬ 
face is .said to have been drawn, by 
the author, from himself. Read the 
character of Charles, and the memoirs 
of Sheridan/and the moral inferences 
from both will be precisely the same. 
Sheridan did not reform—Charles did. 
But in the play and in the histon, 
the necessity of reformation is in¬ 
culcated with equal force, and the 
value of the character, upon the 
whole, weighed in balances alike, im¬ 
partial. » 

It has-been objected, that,, ip some 
plays, neither the timely reform nor 
the punishment is shewn to occur 
during the portion of time supposed 
to he occupied by the action of the 
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piece. Thia is true of very ftw plays j 
but were it true *of three times the 
number, it is quite sufficient, for the 
exculpation of the stage, to shew,*that 
there' Is no fhulty character exhibited 
in any one play, without a similar or 
analogous one being exposed, and 
rendered obnoxious in some other 
play;-—no light sentiment uttered 
which is not, in the proper place, 

S avely contradicted. The action of 
amatic pieces will not always admit 
of every character being traced to its 
legitimate denouement; some ore' ne¬ 
cessarily left unfinished at the dose Of 
the story; for with wbat probability 
could Urn destinies of the whole Of a 
long list of dramatis person* be fob* 
filled in every case, on a given day ? 
Amongst others, the character of 'Ban¬ 
ger has been much and Unreasonably 
blahaed on this account. . Now, Ban¬ 
ger is not the prindpal character, but 
a casual instrument in producing the 
events of the piece. No move moral 
is attempted to be drawn from it. He 
is evidently introduced to aid the gay 
and cheerful tone which is intended to 
predominate, being painted as one of 
those careless beings, whom, though 
undeserving of deliberate approbation, 
we allow oursdves to dismiss, with 
goodnatured forgiveness, especially 
when they discover friendly inten¬ 
tions, and are untainted with deep de¬ 
pravity or malevolence. Dr Hoadley, 
the author of the suspicious husband, 
well knew, that in numberless other 
comedies, the inflictions which await 
both the unthinking and the deli¬ 
berate rake, are amply made known. 

Can any thing, for instance, be 
more instinctively appalling than the 
lost act of the Inconstant, where young 
Mirabel gets into the bands of bravoes, 
and is rescued by the Woman whom 
he had insulted and neglected ? In a 
lighter way, the reckless enterprises of 
the two friend* hr the Chances of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, bring them into 
the most dangerous arid embarrassing 
scrapes; and, in the Monsieur Tho¬ 
mas of the same poets, the spoiled 
wild son, and still more delightfully 
humorous, old, scapegrace of a father; 
are buffetted and thumped about in 
such a way, that, “ were**: net for 
laughing, one might pity tbara." Of 
these two characters, it is to be ob¬ 
served, that the admixture of buffoon- 
#fy completely precludes any danger 
Of example. 


The more disgusting parts of the 
rake, are given over to tne most cut¬ 
ting ridicule in the “ Citisen," in 
“ The Clandestine Marriage," in the 
comic as well as the tragic part of 
“ Venice Preserved,” and much too 
broadly, in the “ Liberbam” of Dry- 
den, and <f The Humourists” of Shad- 
well. " The Maid’s Tragedy” of 
Fletcher,?* a harrowing display of the 
consequences of unbridled passion; 
nor will »he who reads Webster's 
“ Vittoria COrombona, or the White 
Devil” need any other warning against 
the design* of unprincipled fascina¬ 
tion. 

The other more attractive passions 
of human nature, however brightly 
they may Corruecate through particu-* 
hr scenes, are, in the long run, de¬ 
veloped in all their consequences. 
Extravagance, however generous, has 
its antidote m “ Honey wood” in the 
“ Good-natured Man,” who, from his 
ea*y temper as to pecuniary matters, 
is at laSt^brought to dress the bailiffs 
in his cast clothes, and pass them off; 
as well as he can, for friends. Who, 
that sees this play, does not sweat 
with vexation and pity, while the in¬ 
corrigible tipstaff, “ Flanigan,” perti¬ 
naciously persists, at the very rime he 
should not, in venting his vulgarities 
about the “ Parlevow’s,” and their 
causing ale to he threepence-halfpenny 
a pot ? Timpn of Athena is a graver 
example. Profane swearing has per¬ 
haps heenadmitted too easily upon 
the stage. , ; ,I* is, however, necessary in 
some of its forms, to a perfect picture 
of the manners of the age—and it may 
be-conceded a* some palliation, that 
most, of these ejaculations, however 
spreheasible, are strictly iuterjec- 
., /md' convey no definite idea, 
either profane or the contrary. Those 
which aremore than mere interjections, 
are generally 'expressive of strong de¬ 
termination, or are used as auxiliary 
epithets of exaggeration. This vice, 
too, has been well-exposed by the 
stage; as witness Ames end his ridi- 
culQua juratory system, and the awk¬ 
ward attempts of Colonel Epaulette, 
the English Frenchman in “ Fontain- 
bleau,” to become an accomplished 
tf goddamme.” Avarice is most com¬ 
pletely anatomised in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Volpone;” in the “ Sir Giles Over¬ 
reach” of Massinger, and in Bartolus, 
in the “ Spanish Curate" of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher—not to mention 
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the mote modern plays of ** The 
Miser” and “ The Busy Body.” As 
for Foppery,' it is hardly ever exhi¬ 
bited upon the stage but to be laugh¬ 
ed at and mortified—nor has even fe¬ 
male affectation been more mercifully 
dealt -with. For boasting, or the iten 
of quarrelling, let the most egregious 
Hector or Thraao of them all, see Mon¬ 
sieur Paroiles, Captain Bohadil, or the 
Little French Lawyer, without profit, 
if he can; Moore's “ Gamester,” is 
true hellebore to the madness of gam¬ 
bling ; and drunheness and gluttony 
have their taedicinein Sir John Brute j 
Cacafogo, and Ricardo, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s “ Coxcomb,*” in Laza- 
rillo, in “ the Woman Hater,” of the 
Rame writers: in Justice Greedy, arid 
Mqjor Dumpling. 

It is a most un candid objection to 
wage, that one play may,do .mischief 
which another may never have an op¬ 
portunity to repair. There is no end of 
this sort of cavilling. If the excel¬ 
lence of theatrical entertainments'up¬ 
on the whole be admitted, the una¬ 
voidable defects must be taken to¬ 
gether with the merits. What hu¬ 
man institution is perfect? A boy 
may, by possibility, in the course of 
being taught the classical languages, 
become acquainted with licentious 
ideas, the effect of which, the general 
moral tendency of his studies may fell 
to counteract,—but are we, therefore, 
to dismiss the classics from lour schools 
and call them poisonous tombs of an¬ 
tiquity, with Jeremy Collier ) 1 ’ In con¬ 
troversial literature, a student may 
imbibe doubts which he- may never 
read long enough to acquire theftfoans 
of solving,—-but are we on this ac¬ 
count to t abjure all controversy ? It 
must be remembered, that if the stage 
is to be efficient at ail, it can only DC 
so by remaining' what it is, a picture 
of actual manners,' which our feelings 
recognise and our experience confirms. 
Were we to paint tilings otherwise 
than they are;—were we to draw no 
characters but men without vice, and 
women without weakness ,* were wc to 
punish frailty as frailty never was 
punished, and stigmatise felly os folly 
never was stigmatised, who* would: sit 
to see such representations? It-, is 
“ the microcosm man” that intonate 
us, and not ** a faultless monster that 
the world ne'er saw*;”—a picture of 
living manners, and not the inside Of 
a penitentiary. Let it be recollected. 


also, that however good and bad may 
be mingled in the exhibition of dra¬ 
matic character, they cannot easily 
there he confounded by the elaboration 
of sophistical argument. On the sup¬ 
position, that an exaggerated picture of 
the deformity and misery of vice could 
be successfully drawn upon the stage, 
it is evident; that no one would, iti 
the long tun, reap any benefit from 
Buch misrepresentation. The perver¬ 
sion of truth never fails to lead to ill 
consequences sooner or later. A youth 
may be taught to believe that persons, 
whose characters are obscured, in 
some degree, with this or that venial 
weakness, or feshionable error, are 
therefore utterly detestable and tho¬ 
roughly worthless. What is the con¬ 
sequence ? His first contact with the 
world inevitably discovers to him the 
excessive exaggeration of his precep¬ 
tors. In the revulsion of his feelings, 
he is ready to believe that which has 
deceived him so much to be itself to¬ 
tally hollow, and the preternatural 
tide of virtuous tendency suffers a cor¬ 
responding ebb. 

The unqualified warnings of the 
danger of theatrical entertainments, 
in which a certain class of Moralists 
have delighted to indulge, are a bad 
Compliment to those whom they are 
•intended to influence. One would 
•suppose, either that the virtue of the 
rising generation was of a most infirm 
description, or that the drama was no¬ 
thing but a poisonous decoction of 
laurel. That a gay comedy was more 
deadly than tire Prussic Acid, and a 
freeish farce worse than a Cobra de 
Capella. It were as easy to believe in 
Prince Hall's supposition, of “ the 
-blessed sun himself” being nothing 
more than ** a ftir wench in flame 
coloured taffeta”—such exaggerations 
neutralise themselves; an ill-regulated 
mind can hardly be trusted anywhere 
with safety; but it is not assuming 
too much to fey, that an evening may 
be passed at tie theatre, with as little 
risk of dangefous excitement, as if 
spent at home, over a romantic poem, 
a fashionable hovel, or at the piano¬ 
forte, with a volume of Thompson’s 
collection, or a number of Moore’s 
Melodies. In a playhouse, the mind 
is never suffered to dwell long upon 
anything— 

** Beaux banish beaux ; with, sword knots, 
swonlknots strive.” 

The acts are garnished with waltzes 
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which arc listened to, and overtures 
which are not—a comic extravaganza 
is introduced in a sandwich of Bravura 
and Affettuoso—and we now join in 
the obstreperous delight of the gods at 
the “ Boy with the carrotty Poll,” and 
now aid a palefaced cornet, or a lan¬ 
guishing Miss of quality, in applauding 
“ The Soldier tired,” or “ The Bewil¬ 
dered Maid.” By such scenes as these, 
no immediate deep impressions can be 
made; and it is an abuse of language 
to talk of the dangers of h theatre, un¬ 
less the general and gradual effect of 
dramatic writing could be shewn to be 
bad, the contrary of winch would 
seem to be evident. 

The stage has in some points kept 
pace too closely, for its own interests, 
with the refinements and fluctuations 
of the morality of the time. 

The theatrical taste of the last 
thirty years, or rather more, has un¬ 
dergone such changes as, assuming 
them for one era, would be apt to con¬ 
vict it of much inconsistency and ca¬ 
price. With a passion for tragic char¬ 
acters of the most over-wrought and 
unnatural atrocity, we have-weakened 
our comedy by a morbid fastidiousness, 
which is, perhaps, a leading cause of 
the present striking inferionty, or 
rather comparative extinction of this 
spi-cies of writing. The Good-natured 
Man had nearly been damned for be¬ 
ing low. Not long after, the exquisite 
dtamatic satire of The Beggar's Opera 
was made a subject of ridiculous alarm 
by those elegant critics the Bow-street 
officers ; and is now only tolerated, in 
spite of all the encomiastic criticisms 
of a flash critic of our own day, Mr 
Hazlitt. Had the Suspicious Hus¬ 
band been produced a little later, it is 
a doubt whether it would have been 


dair and Alderman Smuggler, than the 
affectionate calmness of Lady Easy 
and the jealousy of Lady Graveairs, 
or than the hypocrisy of the abandon¬ 
ed Lady Brampton, or the genteel 
assurance of Campley, or the humours 
of Lable the undertaker, or the loves 
of Trim and Mademoiselle D’Epingle? 
This last^ indeed, is the very mirror 
of valets. He has all die pert clever¬ 
ness without dm want, of principle ; 
and whether < he is reviewing his re¬ 
cruits, or diigiosing them to intercept 
Lady Shallot in the coffin, or leading 
Mademoiselle round the room, or sing¬ 
ing Caropley’s Cheque, given as a song, 
in burlesque recitative, trilling “ hun¬ 
dred— hundred—hundred,” because 
there are three hundred in contrasted 
modulations, and quavering “ pounds” 
into more notes than he would receive 
of the banker—he is altogether de¬ 
lightful. 

it is owing to the overdone fasti¬ 
diousness of later times that we have 
never beheld on the stage that won¬ 
derful scene in Othello, in which he 
foils into a trance. Any man of any 
pretensions to fooling or taste, would 
give five guineas to see Mr Kean 
play this scene. None but lie could 
do justice to it. Who else is cap¬ 
able of pourtraying that awful self- 
investment of Nature “ in shadowy 
passion,” wliilst the unfortunate victim 
makes hie very disorder an argument 
for the truth of bis “ horrible imagin¬ 
ings that palpable incursion of sud¬ 
den madness, which the stamina of 
the “ noble Moor" hardly repel. Yet, 
because this paroxysm is induced by a 
single course expression of the ruffian 
logo, the scene is to be omitted, as if 
any mind could be impressed by it 
with sensations other than those of the 


suffered to keep possession of the stage. 
There can be no doubt at all, what, at 
the pfosent day, (when. Heaven be 
praised, we are not threatened with 
any such calamities) would Be the 
fate of comedies like Vanburgh’s 
“ Provoked Wife,” or “ Confederacy,” 
Karqubar’a " Constant Couple,” Cih- 
ber’s “ Careless Husband, or even 
Steele’*^ Funeral”. Yet what can 
be hroflji than the dialogues of Heart- 
free Constant^ than Dick Amlet 
jmd ilk mother, than Si* Harry Wil- 


profoundest terror and pity. The cant 
of delicacy has done ten times the in¬ 
jury to the drama that sheer down¬ 
right fanaticism has ever done; and 
shallow refinement is ten times more 
hopelessly inaccessible than the pre¬ 
judices of the narrowest bigotry. 

This, it may be said, is all in favour 
of'honest Jeremy Collier ; even so be 
it* If the sentiment may “ do him 
grace,” he is perfectly welcome to the 
benefit of it. T. D. 


* 
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TUB AYRSHIRE LEGATEESJ 
Or, the Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 

Noll. 

There was a great tea-drinking held in the Kirkgate of Irvine, at the house 
of Miss Mally Glencairn, to which our intelligent correspondent, Mr M'Gruel, 
the surgeon of Kilwinning, was invited. At that assemblage of rank, beauty, and 
fashion, among other delicacies of the season, several new-come-home Clyde 
Skippers, roaring from Greenock, and Fort-Glasgow, were served up—but 
nothing contributed more to the entertainment of the evening, than a 

{ proposal, on the part of Miss Mally, that those present, who had received 
etters from the Pringles, should read them for the benefit of the company. 
This was no doubt a preconcerted scheme between her and Miss Isa¬ 
bella Tod, to hear what Mr Andrew Pringle had said to his friend Mr 
Snodgrass, and likewise what the doctor himself had indited to Mr Mickle- 
wham, some rumour having spread of the wonderful escapes and adventures 
of the family in their journey and voyage to London. For, as Mr M'« 
Gruel, with that peculiar sagacity fbr which he is so eminently distinguish¬ 
ed, justly remarked, ** had there not been some prethought of this kind, it 
was not possible that both the helper and session clerk of Gamock f could 
have been there together, in a party, where it was an understood thing that 
not only Whist and Catch Honours ware to be played, but even obstreper¬ 
ous Birky itself, for the diversion of such of the company as were not used 
to gambling games.” It was in consequence of What took place at this 
Irvine route, that Mr M‘Gruel was led to think of collecting the letters; 
and those which were read that* evening, in addition to what we have al¬ 
ready published, constitute the burthen of our present article. 

Letter VIII. 

Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Tod. 

London. 

My Dear Beli., —It was my heart- Edinburgh—*my emotion on bchold- 
felt intention to keep a regular journal ing the castle, and the visionary 
of all our proceedings, from the sad lake which may be nightly seen from 
day on which I bade a. long adieu to the windows of Prince's Street, be- 
my native shades—and I persevered tween the old and new town, reflecting 
with a constancy becoming our dear the lights of the lofty city beyond— 
and youthful friendship, in writing with a thousand other delightful 
down every thing that I saw, either and romantic circumstances, whicli 
rare or beautiful, till the hour of our render it no longer surprising that the 
departure from Leith. In that faith- Edinburgh folk should be, as they 
ful register of my feelings and reflec- think themselves, the most accom- 
tions as a traveller, I described our plished people in the world. But 
embarkation at Greenock, on board the alas, from tne moment I placed my 
steam-boat,—our sailing past Port- foot on board that cruel vessel, of 
Glasgow, an insignificant town, with which the very idea is anguish—all 
a steeple;—the stupendous rock of thoughts were swallowed up in suffer- 
Dumbarton Castle,—that Gibraltar of ing—swallowed, did I say? ah, my 
antiquity;—our landing at Glasgow, dear Bell, it was the odious reverse— 
—my astonishment at the magnifi- but imagination alone can do justice 
cence of that opulent metropolis of to the subject. Not, however, to dwell 
the muslin manufacturers. My bro- on what is past, during the whole time 
ther’s remark, that the punch bowls of our passage from Leith, I wafi'Unable 
on the roofs of the infirmary, the mu- to think, far less to write—and, >al- 
seum, and the trade's hall, were em- though there wos a handsome young 
blematic of the universal estimation in officer belonging to the celebrated Glas- 
which that celebrated mixture is gow Hussars, also a passenger, I could 
held by all ranks and degrees—learn- not even listen to the elegant compli¬ 
ed, commercial, and even medical, ments which he seemed disposed to of- 
of the inhabitantsour arrival at ler by way of consolation, when he had 
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got the better of his own sickness, all which it Is very plait;, though they 
Neither love nor valour can withstand don’t allow me to know their secrets, 
the influence of that sea demon. The that the legacy is worth the coming 
interruption thus occasioned to my oh- for. Bat, to return to the lodgings, 
servations, made rae destroy my journal, w$ have what is called a first and se> 
and I*have now to write to you only oifed floor, a drawing room, and three 
about London—only about London 1 handsome bed-chambers. ' The draw- 
What an expression for th;s human iog room is. very elegant; and the 
universe, as my brother calk it, as if carpet is the exact saute pattern of the 
my weak feminine pen were equal to ope in the dress-dwwing-room of Eg- 
the stupendous theme ! ■ he' in castfe, Qqr kdMy.is indeed 

But before entering on. the subject, a lady, andjaio surprised how she 
let me first satisfy thf anxiety of your should tfiinlfeof letting lodgmgs, for 
fiuthful; bosom with respect to she dresses better, and wests finer 
father’s legacy. AU die accounts, 1 lace, dwn cver lf|w in IrVine. But 
am happy to tell you, are likely to he I am iijtorrupftgcl^ 

amicably settled, but the exactamoujjt |jp,«w resume jay pen—we have just 

is not known as yet, oiwr i can see,, had a call from, |ur*igtd Miss Argent, 
by my brother’s manner, |£»t it is n# the wife and (hmgb^i^ the Colonel’s 
less than we expected, and ray wothet man M> busings,Thjy seem great 
speaks about sending me to ah»ar fling people and cama in their own chariot, 
school to learn att^pj^hmente i *0* wi$ %ogto>l4 fiwfraen behind ; but 
thing, however, is to ;|bm-whey <u>4 easy, and the 

something is actually in hand. But o||i^ <Kf peir was to invite us 
what does it all avau to me r—here to a. dinqjer to-morrow, Sunday, 

am I, a solitary being , in jrae midst I, may become better ao- 

of this wilderness of mankind, fpr qmtthted; but the two livery servants 
from your sympathizing affection, trim e mph a difference in our. degrees, 

the dismal prospect before me.of gmog jjfeartbw is a vain expectation, 
a second time to school, and without ,g Argent waft however, very frank, 
the prospect of enjoying, with my own that she was herself only 

sweet companions, thatlightand bound- jfbat; tome to London for the first time 
ing gayety we were wont to sbart^ in ahsto; phe; was a child, having been 
skipping from tomb to tomb in the if. the. feat seven years at a school in 
breezy church-yard of Irvine, like the cpun|ty< 1 shall, fiowever, be 
. " )^^.e^^-a9y,toote about her in 

to flower, as a Wordsworth or a- T ’ my i^f%^tor. 'po not* however, be 

son would express it. jE^rgm Ij^Mfe shall ever supplant you 

We have got elegant lodging^ my^heftrt—no, my dear friend, 

sent in Norfolk-atreet, hut jpajgv totgpgmch Of my days of inhpcence,— 

is toying, with alibis address, to&f.gs . *,* '■&& never be?-but this toll from 
removed to a more taahionable part of ««b.peiyOM.of feshion, looks as if the 
the town, which, if the accounts wm JsjgM$ Ip. given us some oonsidera- 
ouce settled, I think will talto placo-c, ,1 think my father and 

and he proposes to ay as .frejl let me know at 

a whole month; indeed, he has givtoi a^wpat toT prospects are, that I 
hints about the saving that might he #|pw you bow disinterestedly 

made by buying one of our own; but ilyl am, my dear Bell, yours, 

my mother shakes her head, snflteys, Bachxl PafNa lk,” 

“ Andrew dinfia he aMrit/-t-fS»ra 


When Miss Isabella Todfaad read tfe letter* Mr M'Gruel says, there 
was a solemn pause fer torae timor'-all^paesent’knew something, more or 
less,of thc fair writer; but a carriage, acorns*; like the .beat at Eglintoun, 
a G&fcgow Husnu? «j*d two footmen ia livery, woe phantoms of such 
high import, that Ttb one could distinctly express the feelings with 
which the intelligence u&etod them. It wtW, however, unanimously agreed, 
that the doctor's legacy had every symptom of being equal to what it 
was at first expected to be, namely, twenty thousand pounds;—a sum 
which, by some occult or recondite moral influence of tne Lottery, is the 
common maximum, in. popular estimation, of any extraordinary and inde¬ 
finite windfall of fortune. Miss Becky Glibhans, from the purest motives of 
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charity, devoutly wished that poor Rachel might be able to carry her 
full cup with a steady hand; and the ltev. Mr Snodgrass, that so commend¬ 
able an expression might not lose its edifying effect, by any lighter talk, 
requested Mr Micklcwham to read his letter from the doctor. 


Letter IX. 


The Rev. Z. Pringle, D. D. to Mr Micklewham, Schoolmaster and Session 

Clerk of Garnock. 


Dear Sir,— -I have written by the 
post that will take this to hand, a let¬ 
ter to Banker M********y, at Irvine, 
concerning some small matters of 
money that I may stand in. need ol Ins 
opinion anent ; and as there is a pros¬ 
pect now of a settlement of the legacy 
business, I wish you to take a step 
over to the banker, and he will give 
you ten pounds, which you will ad¬ 
minister to the poor, by putting a 
twenty shilling note in the plate on 
Sunday, as a public testimony from me 
of thankfulness for the hope that is 
before us; the other nine pounds you 
will quietly, and in your own canny 
way, divide after the following man¬ 
ner, letting none of the partakers 
thereof know from what other hand 
than the Lord’s the help comes, for 
indeed from whom but ms does any 
good befell us. 

You will give to auld Mizy Eccles 
ten shillings. She's a careful creature, 
and it will go as fer with her thrift 
jjs twenty will do with Effy Ilop- 
kirk ; so you will give Effy twenty. 
Mrs Binacle, who lost her husband, 
the sailor, last winter, is, I anr sure, 
with her two sickly bairns, very ill 
aff; I would therefore like if you will 
lend her a note, and ye may put half a 
crown in the hand of each of the 
poor weans for a playock, for she’s a 
proud spirit, and will bear much be¬ 
fore she complain. Thomas Dowy 
has been Iang unable to do a turn of 
work, so you may give him a note 
too. I promised that donsy body, 
Willy Shachle, the bctherel, that when 
I got my legacy, he should get a gui¬ 
nea, which would be more to him 
than if the Colonel had died at home, 
and he had had the howking of his 
grave; you may therefore, in the mean 
time, give Willy a crown, and be sure 
to warn him well no to get fou with 
it, for I’ll be very angry if he does. 
But what in this matter will need all 
your skill, is the giving of the remain¬ 
ing five pounds to auld Miss Betty 
Poeric; being u gentlewoman both by 

Vol. VII. 


London. 

blood and education, she's a very 
slimmer affair to handle in a doing of 
this kind. But I am persuaded she's 
>n as great necessity as many that seem 
far poorer, especially since the muslin 
flowering has gone so down. Ilcr 
bits of brats are sairly worn, though 
she keeps out an apparition of gentili¬ 
ty. Now, for all this trouble, I will 
give you an account of what we have 
been doing singe my last. 

When we had gotten ourselves made 
up in order, we went, with Andrew 
Pringle, iny son, to the counting- 
house, and had a satisfactory vista of 
the residue, but it will be some time 
before things can be settled—indeed, 
I fear, not for months to come—so 
that I have been thinking, if the pa¬ 
rish was pleased with Mr Snodgrass, 
it might be my duty to my people to* 
give up to him iny stipend, and let 
him be appointed not only helper, but 
successor likewise. It would not be 
right of me to give the manse, both 
because lie's a young and inexperi¬ 
enced man, and cannot, in the course 
of nature, have got into the way of 
visiting the sick-beds of the frail, 
which is the main part of a pastor’s 
duty, and likewise because I wish to 
die, as I have lived, among my jieo- 
le. But when all's settled, I will 
now better what to do. 

When we had got an inkling from 
Mr Argent of what the Colonel lias 
left, and I do assure you, that money 
is not to be got, even in the way of 
legacy, without anxiety,—Mrs Pringle 
and I consulted together, and resolved 
that it was our first duty, as a token 
of our gratitude to the Giver of all 
Good to make our first outlay to the 
poor. So without saying a word either 
to Rachel, or to Andrew Pringle, my 
son, knowing that there was a daily wor¬ 
ship in the church of England, we slip¬ 
ped out of the house by ourselves, and 
luring a hackney conveyance, told the 
driver thereof to drive us to the high 
church of St Paul’s. This was out of 
no respect to the pomp and pride of pre- 
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lacy, but to Him before whom both Ionian madam is now, indeed, but a 
pope and presbyter are equal, as theyare very little cutty, 
seen, through tne merits of Christ Jesus. On our return home to our lodg- 

We had taken a golden guinea in our ings, we found Andrew Pringle, my 
band, but. there was no broad at the son, and Rachel, in great consternation 
door, and instead of a venerable elder about our absence. When we told 
lending sanctity to his office, by tea- them that we had been at worship, I 
son of his age, such as we see in tlie saw they were both deeply affected, 
effectual institutions of our own nation- and I was pleased with my children, 
al chuirch—the door was kept by a the more so, as you know I have- 
young man, much more like a writer’s had my doubts that Andrew Pringle’s 
whipper-snapper-clerk than one qusli- principles have not been strengthened 
fled to dll that statidn, which good by the reading of the Edinburgh Re- 
king. David would have preferred to' view. Nothing more passed at that 
dwelling in tents of sin. However, time, for we were disturbed by a Cap- 
we were not come to spy the naked- tain Sabre that came up with us in 
ness of the land, so we went up the the smack, calling to see how we were 
outside stairs, and I asked at him for after our journey ; and as he was a 
the plate ; “ Plate!" says he, “ why civil well-bred young man, which I 
its on the altar!” 1 should have known marvel at, considering he’s a hussar 
this—the custom of old being to lay dragoon, we took a coaoh, and went 
the offerings on the altar, but 1 had to see the lions, as be said, but instead 
forgot, such is the force you see of ha- of taking us to the Tower of London, 
bit, that the Church of England is not as I expected, he ordered the man to 
so well reformed and purged as ours drive us round the town. In our way 
is from the abominations of the leaven through the city he showed us the 
of idolatry. We were then stepping Temple Bar, where Lord Kilmarnock's 
forward, when he said to me as sharp- head was placed after the rebellion, 
ly as if I was going to take an advan- and pointed out the Bank of England 
tage, “ you must pay here “ very and Royal Exchange, lie said the 
well, wherever it is customary,” said steeple of the Exchange was taken 
I, in a meek manner, and gave him the down shortly ago—and that the late 
guinea. Mrs Pringle did the same, improvements at the bank were very 
“ I cannot give you change,” cried he, grand. I remembered having read in 
with as little decorum as if we had the Edinburgh Advertiser, some years 
been paying at a playhouse. "It past, that there was a great deal said, 
makes no odds,” said I, “ keep it all.” in Parliament about the State of the 
Whereupon he was so converted by Exchange, and the condition of the 
the mammon of iniquity, that he could hank, which I could never thoroughly 
not be civil enough lie thought—but understand. And, no doubt, the tuk- 
conductcd us in and shewed us .the ing down of an old building, and the 
marble monuments, and .the French building up of a new one so near to- 
colours that were taken in die war, till gether, must, in such a crowded city 
the time of worship—nothing could as this, be not only a great detriment 
surpass his discretion, f to business, but dangerous to the 

At last the organ began to sound, community at large, 
and we went into the place of wOr- After we had driven about for more 
ship—but, O Mr Micklewhana,yon is than two hours, and neither seed 
a thin kirk. There was not a hearer lions nor any other curiosity, hut only 
forby Mrs Pringle and me, saving and the outside of houses, we' returned 
excepting tlie relics of popery that as- home, where we found a copperplate 
sistea at thgtervice. What was said card left by Mr Argent, the Colonel’s 
I must, jgHprer, in verity confess agent, with the name of his private 
was not fg*|f«m the point. But its dwelling-house. -Both me and Airs 
still, a caphrt to see that prelatical Pringle were confounded at the sight 
usurpations are on the downfall; , of this thing, and could not but think 
no wonder that there is no broad at that it prognosticated no good ; for 
the door to receive the collection for we had seen the gentleman himself in 
the poor, when no congregation enter- the forenoon. Andrew Pringle, my 
cth in. You may, therefore, tell Mr son, could give nd satisfactory reason 
Craig, and it will gladden his heart to for such an extraordinary njanifesta- 
hear the tidings, that the great Baby- tion of anxiety to sec us, so that after 
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sitting in thorns at our dinner, I though we had been at his counting- 
thought that we should see to the house in the morning, ho considered 
bottom of the business. Accordingly, it requisite that he should call on his 
a hackney was summoned to the door, return from the city. I made the 
and me and Andrew Pringle, my son, best excuse I could for the mistake, 
got into it, and told the man to drive and the servant, having placed glasses 
to second in the street where Mr Ar- on the table, we were invited to take 
gent lived, and which was the number wine. But I was grieved to think 
of his house. The man got up, and that so respectable a man should have 
away we went, but after he had had the bottles before him by himself, 
driven an awful time, and stopping the i *re especially as he said his wife 
and inquiring at different places, he and daughters had gone to a party, 
said there was no such house as Se- and that he did' not much like such 
conds in the street, whereupon An- sort of things. But for all that we 
drew Pringle, my son, ‘asked him found him a wonderful conversible 
what he meant, arid the man said, man, and Andrew Pringle, my son, 
that he supposed it was one Second’s having read all the new books put out 
Hotel, or Coffeehouse that we wanted, at Edinburgh, could speak with him 
Now only think of the craftiness of on any subject. In the course of 
the lieer-da-weel, it was with some conversation they touched on politick 
difficulty that I could get him to economy, and Andrew Pringle, my 
understand, that second was just as son, in speaking about cash in the 
good as number two, for Andrew Bank of England, told him what I 
Pringle, my son, would not interfere, had Said coneerning the alterations of 
but lay back in the coach, and was the Royal Exchange Steeple, with 
like to split his sides at my confabu- which Mr Argent seemed greatly 
lating with the hackney man. At pleased, and jocosely proposal as a 
long and length we got to the house, toast, “ may the country never suffer 
and were admitted to Mr Argent, who more from the alterations in the Ex- 
was sitting by himself in his library change, than the taking down of the 
reading, with a plate of orangers, and steeple.” But as Mrs Pringle is want- 
two decanters with wine before him. ing to send a bit line under the same 
1 explained to him, as well as I could, frank to her cousin Miss Mally Gleu- 
my surprise and anxiety at seeing his cairn. I must draw to a conclusion, 
card, at which he smiled, and said, it assuring you, that I am, clear sir, 
was merely a sort of practice that had your sincere friend and pastor, 
come into fashion of late years, al- Zachakiah Phingle. 

The impression which this letter made on the auditors of Mr Mickle- 
wham was highly favourable‘to the doctor—all bore testimony to his be¬ 
nevolence and piety, and Mrs Glibbans expressed, in very loquacious 
terms, her satisfaction at the neglect to which prelacy was consigned. The 
only person who seemed to be affected by other than the most sedate feelings 
on the occason, was the Rev. Mr Snodgrass, who was observed to smile in a 
very unbecoming manner at some parts of the doctor’s account of his reception 
at St Paul’s. Indeed, it was apparently with the utmost difficulty that the 
young clergyman could restrain himself from giving liberty to his risible 
faculties. It is really surprising how differently the same thing affects dif¬ 
ferent people. “ The Doctor and Mrs Pringle giving a guinea at the door of 
St Paul’s for the poor need not make folk laugh," said Mrs Glibbans, “ for 
is it not written, that whosoever giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord?” 

,e True, my dear Madam,” replied Mr Snodgrass, “ but the Lord, to whom 
our friends in this case gave their money, is the Lord Bishop of London; 
all the collection made at the doors of St Paul’s Cathedral is, I understand, 
a perquisite of the Bishop’s.” In this the Rev. gentleman was not very eor- 
reetty informed, for, in the-%st place, it is not a collection, but an exaction; 
and, in the second place, it ip pnly sanctioned by the Bishop, who allows 
the inferior clergy to share the, gains among themselves. Mrs Glibbans, 
however, on hearing his explanation, exclaimed, u Gude be about us,” and 
pushing back her chair with a bounce, streaking down her gown at tile same 
time with both her hands, added, “ no wonder that a judgment is upon the 
land, when we hear of money-changers in the temple.” Miss Mally Glen- 
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cairn, to appease her gathering wrath and holy indignation, said, facetiously, 
" Na, na, Mrs Glibbans, yc forget, there was na changing of money theie. 
The man took the whole guineas. But not to make a controversy on the 
subject, Mr Snodgrass will now let us hear what Andrew Pringle, ‘ my son,’ 
has said to him—And the Reverend gentleman read the following letter 
with due circumspection, and in his best manner. 


Letter X. 

Andrew Pringle, Esq. to the Reverend Charles Snodgrass. 


Mv Dear Friend,— I have heard 
it alleged, as the observation of a 
great traveller, that the manners of 
the higher classes of society through¬ 
out Christendom are so much alike, 
that national peculiarities among them 
are scarcely perceptible. This is not 
correct; the differences between those 
of London and Edinburgh are to 
me very striking. It is not that 
they talk and perform the little eti¬ 
quettes of social intercourse different¬ 
ly ; for in these respects they are ap¬ 
parently as similar as it is possible fbr 
imitation to make them; but the dif¬ 
ference to which I refer is an indescrib¬ 
able something which can only be com- 
ared to peculiarities of accent. They 
oth speak the same language; perhaps 
in classical purity of phraseology the 
fashionable Scotchman is even superior 
to the Englishman, but there is a flat¬ 
ness of tone in his accent, a lack of 
what the musicians call expression, 
which gives a local and provincial ef¬ 
fect to his conversation, however, in 
other respects, learned and intelligent. 
It is so with his manners; he conducts 
himself with equal ease, self-possession, 
and discernment, but the flavour of 
the metropolitan style is wanting. 

I have been led to make these re¬ 
marks by what I noticed in the guests 
whom I met on Friday at young Ar¬ 
gent's. It was a small party, only five 
strangers, but they seemed to be all 
particular friends of our host, and yet 
none of them appeared to be on any 
terms of intimacy with each other. In 
Edinburgh, such a party would have 
been at first a little cold ; each of the 
guests would there have paused to es¬ 
timate the characters of the sever'd 
strangers before committing himself 
with any topic of conversation. But 
here, the circumstance of being brought 
together by a mutual friend produced 
at qnce the purest gentlemanly confi¬ 
dence ; each, as it were, took it for 
granted that the persons whom he had 
come among were men of education 
and good-breeding, and, without deem¬ 
ing it at all necessary that he should 


know something of their respective 
political and philosophical principles, 
before venturing to speak on «ucli sub¬ 
jects, discussed frankly, and as things 
unconnected with party feelings, in¬ 
cidental occurrences which in Edin- 
burgh would have been avoided as cal¬ 
culated to awaken animosities. 

But the most remarkable feature of 
the company, small as it was, consist¬ 
ed of the difference in the condition 
and character of the guests. Tn Edin¬ 
burgh the landlord, with the scrupu¬ 
lous care of a herald or genealogist, 
would, for a party, previously unac¬ 
quainted with each other, have chosen 
his guests as nearly as possible from 
the same rank of life; the London 
host had paid no respect to any such 
consideration—All the strangers were 
as dissimilar in fortune, profession, 
connections, and politics, as any four 
men in the class of gentlemen could 
well be. I never spent a more de¬ 
lightful evening. 

The ablest, the most eloquent, and 
the most elegant man present, without 
question, was the son of a saddler. 
No expence had been spared on his 
education. His father, proud of his 
talents, had intended him for a seat 
in parliament; but Mr T-him¬ 

self prefers the easy enjoyments of 
private life, and lias kept himself aloof 
from politics and parties. Were I to 
•form an estimate of his qualifications 
to excel in public speaking, by the 
dearness and Beautiful propriety of 
his colloquial language, I should con¬ 
clude that he was still destined to per¬ 
form a distinguished part. But he is 
content with the liberty of a private 
station, as a spectator only, and, per¬ 
haps, in that he shows his wisdom; 
for undoubtedly such men are not 
Cordially received among hereditary 
statesmen, unless they evince a cer¬ 
tain suppleness of principle, such as 
we have seen in the conduct of more 
than one political adventurer. 

The next in point of effect was 

young ,C—— G-. He evidently 

■ languished under the influence of in- 
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disposition, which, while it added to 
the natural gentleness of his manners, 
diminished the impression his accom¬ 
plishments would otherwise have made 
—I was greatly struck with the mo¬ 
desty with which he offered his opi¬ 
nions, and could scarcely credit that 
he was thej same individual whose elo¬ 
quence in parliament is by many com¬ 
pared even to Mr Canning s, and whose 
firmness of principle is so universally 
acknowledged, that no one ever sus¬ 
pects him of being liable to change. 
You may have heard of his poem 
“ On the restoration of learning in 
the east," the'most magnificent prize 
essay that the English universities 
have produced for many years. The 
passage in which he describes the ta¬ 
lents, the researches, and learning of 
Sir William Jones, is worthy of the 
imagination of Burke, and yet, with 
all this oriental splendour of fancy, he 
has the reputation of being a patient 
and methodical man of business. He 
looks, however, much more like a poet 
and a student, than an orator and a 
statesman ; and were statesmen the 
aort of personages which the spirit of 
the age attempts to represent them, I, 
for one, should lament that a young 
man, possessed of so many amiable 
qualities, all so tinted with the bright 
lights of a fine enthusiasm, should 
ever have been removed from the 
moonlighted groves and peaceful clois¬ 
ters of Magdalen college, to the lamp¬ 
smelling passages and factious debates 
of St Stephen’s chapel. Mr G. cer¬ 
tainly belongs to that high class of 
gifted men who, to the honour of the 
age, have redeemed the literary cha¬ 
racter from the charge of unfitness for 
the concerns of public business; and 
he has shown that talents for affairs of 
state, connected with literary predi¬ 
lections, are not limited to mere re¬ 
viewers, as some of your old class- 
fellows would have tne world to be¬ 
lieve. When I contrast the quiet un¬ 
obtrusive developement of Mr G.’s 
character with that bustling and ob¬ 
streperous elbowing into notice of 
some of those to whom the Edinburgh 
Review owes half its fume, and com¬ 
pare the pure and steady lustre of his 
elevation, to the rocket-like abberra- 
tions and perturbed blaze of their still 
uncertain course, I cannot but think 
that wc have overrated, if not their 
ability, at least their wisdom in the 
management of public affairs. 


The third of the party was a little 
Yorkshire baronet. He was formerly 
in Parliament, but left it, as he says, 
on account of its irregularities, and 
the bad hours it kept. He is a Whig, 
I understand, in politics, and indeed 
one might guess as much by looking 
at him ; for I have always remarked, 
that yout Whigs have something odd 
and particular about them. On mak¬ 
ing th same sort of remark to Argent, 
who, by the way, is a high ministerial 
man, he observed, the thing was not 
to be wondered at, considering that 
the Whigs arc exceptions to tne ge¬ 
nerality of mankind, which naturally 
accounts for their being always in the 

minority. Mr T-, the saddler’s 

son, who overheard us, said, .slyly, 
“ that it might he so, but if it be true 
that the wise are few compared to the 
multitude of the foolish, things would 
be better managed by the minority 
than as they are at present." 

The fourth guest was a stock broker, 
a shrewd compound, with all charity 
be it spoken, of knavery and humour. 
He is by profession an epicure, but I 
suspect his accomplishments in that 
capacity are not very well founded; I 
would almost say, judging by the evi¬ 
dent traces of craft ami dissimulation 
in his physiognomy, that they have 
been assumed as part of the means of 
getting into good company, to drive 
the more earnest trade of money-mak¬ 
ing. Argent evidently understood his 
true character, though he treated him 
with jocular familiarity. I thought it 
a fine example of the intellectual su¬ 
periority of T-, that he seemed to 

view him with dislike and contempt. 
But I must not give you my reasons 
for so thinking, as you set nt> value on 
my own particular philosophy, besides, 
my paper tells me, that I have only 
' room left to say, that it would be dif¬ 
ficult in Edinburgh to bring such a 
party together; and yet they affect 
there have also a metropolitan 
charaewr. In saying this, I mean 
only with reference to manners, 
the methods of behaviour in each of 
the company were precisely similar— 
there was no eccentricity, but only 
that distinct and decided individuality 
which nature gives, and which no ac¬ 
quired habits can change,—each, how¬ 
ever, was the representative of a class, 
and Edinburgh has no classes exactly 
of the same kind as those to which 
they beloiigcsh-jYours truly, 

Andkew PnlNtr.E. 
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Just as Mr Snodgrass concluded the last sentence, Captain Jemmy —— 

T .. -n, one of the Clyde skippers, who had fallen asleep, gave such an 

extravagant snore, followed by d groan, that it set the whole company a laugh¬ 
ing, and interrupted the critical strictures which would otherwise have 
been made on Mr Andrew Pringle's epistle. “ D——n it,” said Jemmy, 
“ I thought inyself in a fog, and.could not tell whether the land a-head was 
Plada or the Lady Isle.” Some of the company thought the observation not 
inapplicable to what they had been hearing. , 

Miss Isabella Todd then begged that Miss Mally, their hostess, would fa¬ 
vour the company with Mrs Pringle’s communication. To this request that 
considerate maiden ornament of the Kirkgate, deemed it necessary, by way 
of preface to the latter, to say, "Yea’ ken that Mrs Pringle’s a managing 
woman, and ye raaunna expect any metaphysical philosophy from her.-' 
In the meantime, having taken the letter from her pooket, and placed her 
spectacles on that functionary of the face, which was destined to wear spec¬ 
tacles, she began as follows 


Letter XL 

Mrs Pringle to Miss Mally Glencaim. 


My dear Miss Maliy,— We have 
been at the counting-house, and got¬ 
ten a sort of a satisfaction : what the 
upshot may be, I canna take it upon 
myself to prognosticate,' but when the 
war comes to the warst, I think that 
baith Rachel and Andrew will have a 
nest egg, and the doctor and me may 
sleep sound on their account, if the 
nation does na break, as the Argle- 
barglers in the House of Parliament 
have been threatening: for all the Cor- 
nal's fortune is sunk at present in the 
per cents. Howsomever, it's our no¬ 
tion, when the legacies are paid off, to 
lift the money out of the mnds, and 
place it at good interest on hairetable 
securitie. But ye will hear after from 
us, before things come to that, for the 
delays, and the goings and the com¬ 
ings in this town of London, are past 
all expreshon. 

As yet, we have been to see no fair- 
lies, except going in a coach from one 
part of the toun to another; but the 
Doctor and me was at the he-kirk of 
Saint Paul’s, for a purpose that I need 
not tell you, as it was a-doing with 
the right hand what the left should 
not know. I could na say thafjfl had 
there great pleasure, for the preacher 
was very cauldrife, and read every 
word, and then there was such a beg¬ 
gary of popish prelacy, that it was 
compassionate to a Christian to see. 

We are to dine at Sir Argent’s, the 
Cornal's hadgint, on Sunday, and me 
and Rachel have been getting some¬ 
thing for the okasion. Our landlady, 
Mrs Sliarkly, ’ has recommended us to 
ane of the most fashionable millinders 
in.London, who keep* a grand shop in 


Cranbum Alla, and she has brought us 
arteecles to look at; but I was surpris¬ 
ed they were not finer, for I thought 
them of a vera inferior qualaty, which 
she said was because they were not 
made for no costomer, but for the 
public. 

The Argents seem as if they would 
be discreet peeple, which, to us who 
are herein the jaws of jeopardy, would 
be a great confort—for I am no overly 
satisfeet with many things. What 
would ye think of buying coals by the 
stimpert, for any thing that I know, 
and then setting up the poker afore 
the ribs, instead, of blowing with the 
bellies fo, make the fire burn ? I was 
of a pinion that the Englishers were 
naturally wasterful; but I can ashure 
you this is no the case at all—and I 
am beginning to think that the way of 
ieeving from hand to mouth is great 
frugality, when ye consider that all is 
left in the logive hands of uncercum- 
seezed servans. 

But what gives me the most concern 
at this time, is one Captain Sabre of 
the Dragoon Hozars, wnowme up iu 
the smak with us from Leith, and is 
looking more after our Rachel than I 
could wish, now, that she might set 
her cap to another sort of object. But 
he’s of a respectit family, and the 
young lad himself is no to be despisid, 
howsomever, I never likit officir-men 
of any description, and yet the thing 
that makes me look down on the cap¬ 
tain, is all owing to the cornal, who 
was an officer, of the native poors of 
India, wliel-e the pay must indeed 
have been extrordinar, for who ever 
heard either of a cornal, or any offi- 
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cer whomsoever, making a hundred 
thousand pounds in our regiments, ho 
that I say the cornal has left so ineikle 
to us. 

Tell Mrs Glibbans that I have not 
heard of no sound preacher as yet in 
London, the want of which, is no 
doubt the great cause of the crying 
sins of the place ; what would &he 
think to hear of newspapers selling by 
tout of horn on the Lord's day; and 
on the Sabbath night, the change 
houses ore more throng than on the 
Saturday. I am told, but as yet 1 
cannot say that I have seen the evil 
myself with my own eyes, that in the 
summer time there are tea-gardens 
where the tradesmen go to smoke their 
pipes of tobacco, and to entertain their 
wives and children, which can be no¬ 
thing less then a bringing of them to 
an untimely end. But you will be 
surprised to hear, that no such thing 
as whusky is to be had in the public 
houses, where they drink only a dead 
sort of bear; and that a bottle of true 
jennyinn London porter is rarely to be 


seen in the whole town-all kinds of 
piple getting their portor in pewtir 
cans, and a ladie calls for in the morn¬ 
ing to take away what has been yoused 
over night. But what I most miss is 
the want of creem. The milk here is 
just skimm, and I doot not, likewise 
well-watered—as for the water, a 
drink of clear wholesatne good water 
is not wbhin the bounds of London ; 
and truly, now may I say, that I have 
leamt wnaf the blessing of a cup of 
cold water is. 

Tell Miss Nanny Eydent, that the 
day of the burial is now settled, when 
we are going to Windsor Castle to see 
the presetsson—and that by the end 
of the wick, she may expect the 
fashons from me with all the particu¬ 
lars. Till then, I am, my dear Miss 
Mally, Your friend and wellwisher, • 
Janet Pkingle. 

Notts Beny .—Give my kind com¬ 
pliments to Mrs Glibbans, and let her 
know, that I will, after Sunday, give 
her an account of the state of the 
Gospel in London. 


Miss Mally paused when she had read the letter, and it was unanimous¬ 
ly agreed, that Mrs Pringle gave a more full acc'ount of London, than 
either father, son, or daughter. * By this time the night was far advanced, 
and Mrs Glibbans was rising to go away, apprehensive, as she observed, 
that they were going to bring “ the carts" into the room. Upon Miss Mally 
however, assuring her, that no such transgression was meditated, but that 
she intended to treat them with a bit nice Highland-mutton ham, and eggs, 
of her own laying, that Worthy pillar of the Relief Kirk consented to remain. 

It was past eleven o’clock when the party broke up; Mr M‘Gruel, with 
Mr Snodgrass, and Mr Micklewham, Walked home together, and as they 
were crossing the lied burn bridge, at,the entrance of Eglintoun wood,—a 
place well noted from ancient, times for preternatural appearances, Mr 
Micklewham declared, that he thought he heard something purring among 
the bushes ; upon which Mr M'Gruel makes an observation, stating, that it 
could be nothing but the effect of Lord North’s strong ale in his weak 
head, adding, by way of explanation, that the Lord North here spoken of, 
was Willy Grieve, celebrated* in Irvine for the strength and flavour of his 
brewing, amL. that in addition to a plentiful supply of his best. Miss 
Mally had entertained them with tamarind punch, constituting, in the 
opinion of Mr M‘Gruel, a natural cause adequate to produce all the 
preternatural purring that terrified the domine. *■ 
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1 . 

Who, standing on this rural spot. 

With groves above, and fields around. 

Would, pausing, e’er indulge the thought. 

That armies thronged the lower ground ; 

Or image neighing steed, or fear 
That trump or drum salute his ear ; 

Or think this leafy screen enfolded, 

A being of as tragic fate. 

As lovely, and unfortunate, 

As Nature ever moulded ! 

2 . 

Traced like a map, the landscape lies 
In cultured beauty stretching wide; 

There Pentland’s green acclivities ; 

There Ocean, with its azure tide; 

There Arthur’s Seat; and, gleaming thro 
Thy southern wing, Dunedin blue X 
While, in the orient, Lammer’s daughters, 

A distant giant range are seen. 

North Berwick Law, with cone of green. 
And Bass amid the waters. 

3. 

Wrapt in the mantle of her wo. 

Here agonized Mary stood. 

And saw contending hosts below. 

Opposing, meet in deadly feud; 

With hilt to hilt, and hand to hand. 

The children of one mother land 
For battle come. The banners flaunted 
Amid Carberry’s beechen grove \ 

And kinsmen, braving kinsmen, strove 
Undaunting, and undaunted. 

4. 

Silent the queen in sorrow stood, 

When Bothwell, starting forward, said, 

“ The cause is mine—a nation’s blood. 

Go, tell yon chiefs, should not be shed ; 

Go, bid the bfavest heart advance 

In single fight, to measure lance 

With me, who wait prepared to meet him !”— 

“ Fly !—Bothwell, fly!—it shall not be.”—* 
She wept—she sobbed—on bended knee 

Fair Mary did entreat him, 

» 

5 . 

“ I go,” he sighed—“ the war is mine, 

A Nero could not i.ijurc thee;— 

My lot on earth is sealed, but thine ' 

Shall long and bright and .happy be!—- 
This last farewell—this struggle o’er. 

We ne’er shall see each other more— 1 
Now loose thy hold! poor broken-hearted —" 
She faints—she falls.—-Upon his roan 
The bridle reins in haste are thrown.— 

The pilgrim hath departed. 
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Know ye the tenor of his fate ?■—■ 

A fugitive among his own ; 

Disguised—deserted—desolate-— 

A weed on Niagara thrown; 

A Cain among the sons of men ; 

A pirate on the ocean; then, 

A Scandinavian captive fettered 

To die amid the dungeon-gloom: 

If earthly chance, or heavenly doom 
Is dark:—but so it mattered. 

' T. 

Daughter of Scotland 1 beautiful. 

Beyond what fails to human lot, » 

Thy breathing features rendered dull, - 
The visions of a poet’s thought. 

Thy voice was music on the deep, 

When winds are hushed, and waves asleep. 

In mould and mind by far excelling. 

Or Cleopatra on the wave 
Of Cydnus vanquishing the brave. 

Or Troy's resplendent Helen 2 

8 . 

Thy very sun in clouds arose, 

Delightfhl Bower of Holyrood 2 
Thy span was tempest-fraught, thy woes 
Should make thee pitied hy the good. 

Poor Mary 2 an untimely tomb 
Was thine, with prison hours of gloom, 

A crown, and rebel crowds beneath thee, 

A lofty fete—a lowly fall*! 

Thou werta woman, and let all 
Thy faults buried with thee! A. 


Elegy 

Composed on the Field of Pinkie. 

Behoid, already from the southern sky. 

While rapidly the hue of day declines— 

Down on a peaceful world, with golden eye. 

O’er a white cloud the star of evening shines. 

How silently the beams of crimsdn light. 

Decaying, leave the oak’s umbrageous frills. 

How silently the mantle of the night, 

jffijjjputspreaa. is deepening on fon mountain side. 

Who e'er would think, whose peace-enraptur’d eye 
Broods on the gloom of this o’erreaching wood. 

That battle swept with rustling garments by. 

And dying groans disturbed its solitude I 

Yes 2 'mid these fields the standard was uiffori’d. 

And served spears were glittering in the sun; 

Loud neighed the war-steeds, said tne west wind curl’d 
Locks, that were bloody ere the fight was done 2 

And ’neatli the very turf on which ye tread. 

All bright with bloom, the bones uncoffin’d He, 

Of such as, bent upon heroic deed. 

Were by opposing weapons doomed to (lie. 

3 E 
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Yes! many a mother’s pride, and lather’s joy, 

Here, by disastrous rate, from earth was swept; 

And, while they marvell’d what delayed their boy. 

On each cold grave her dews pale Evening wept. 

And from these vallies many a maiden fair 
Look’d—languished for the youth belov’d in vain; 

Till hope, long baffled, yielded to despair. 

And welcome death relieved the heart from pain. 

And yon small streamlet, limpid now and clear, 

’Mid woven wild flowers winding on its way 

Thro’ waste and trodden paths, with slaughter drear. 

Ran dark and bloody thro’ the livelong day. * 

Long centuries have circled round since then; 

And they, who fell, or triumph'd on that day. 

Alike are lud in death’s unfathom'd den. 

Melted from sight, and mouldered into clay ! 

Victors and vanquish’d—both are vanish’d now ! 

Like doom hath swept pursuers and pursued; 

Above their bones hath pass’d the vernal plow, 

Or cypress shades their churcli-yard solitude. 

Yes! gallant spirits, that have proudly thought 
To earn the meed of everlasting fame, 

Have pass’d unhonour'd by the prize they sought. 

Nor left behind one vestige in a name! 

Oh! would that Man would kneel at Wisdom’s shrine. 

And Truth aside the shades of Error rend; 

That Sin would list “ the still small voice” divine. 

And thoughtless hearts regard their latter end! 

The sheep-bell’s tinkle on the breezes borne. 

With Music’s dying strain, salutes the ear ; 

And, save the rustle of the ripening corn, 

No other sounds can aw'd Attention hear. 

What see’st thou now, resplendent Evening Star? 

Nought but the quiet woods, and darkened stream; 

The shadowy azure mountain-tops afar, 

And clouds yet |mght with day’s departing beam. 

Peaceful and silent. Pinkie’s turrets peer 
Above the summits of the twilight grove ; 

And History's tongue alone records that here 
The war-cry sounded, and the mighty strove. 

Here may the Moralist, at eventide. 

Slow-pacing, thoughtful, o’er the quiet lawn. 

Regret the weaknesses of human pride. 

And sigh that men should be the foes of man! 


• Tradition reports, that the bum of Pinkie ran crimsoned with blood ibr three days 
after the battle) m the context the liberty has been taken of shortening the term. 
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TO MARGARET. 

Lft Fortune frown; let Sorrow reign; 

Thou, ever smiling, meet'st my sight; 

Thy bosom's sunshine can disdain 
To yield its empire to the night. 

Of change thy mind no shadow knows. 

Thou art superior to its sway; 

Mild as the dawn, when orient glows. 

And tranquil as the eve of day 
Without thy smile to gild the scene. 

And bid the shades of sorrow flee, 

Life had a rayless vision been. 

And earth a wilderness to me!—• 

What more than thee could passion seek ?■— 
In vernal softness ever fair. 

There is a lustre on thy cheek 
To bless the eye that gazes there: 

And thou hast that which charms no less, 

A link 'tween heaven and earth below, 

A heart that melts in tenderness. 

At every tale and tone of wo! 

I would to heaven thou could’st forget. 

There e'er was such as me on earth, 

I would to heaven we ne'er had met. 

If only grief reward thy worth ; 

Oh ! often, it hath gained my heart, 

’ Desponding with its load of care. 

To think m it thou bor'st a part. 

And never changed, and still would'st bear : 

Like some benign, supernal power. 

To cheer my bosom by its beams. 

For ever, on my lonely hour, 

The lustre or thy spirit gleams ; 

For ever, in my evening walk 
My footsteps undirected stray, 

To where, in fondly whispered talk. 

We oft have lived the eve away! 

The eglantine perfumes the air. 

The hawthorn blossoms on the spot; 

I think of thee—who art not there ; 

I listen—but I hear thee not; 

I pass my hand across my brow. 

And muse on days that we have seen. 
Contrasting the unhappy note. 

With all the raptures that have been f 
I turn me to the happy years. 

When first our hearts together clung; 
When ardent hope o’ermastered fears. 

And love was warm, and life was young: 

I turn me to the glowing scenes. 

It was our happy lot to share 
A lapse of darkness intervenes. 

Triumphant o’er the joys that were: 

But still, upon my mind, they rise 
In autumn sweetness, rich and warm, 

As when they first did bless mine eyes ; 

As when they first iny heart did charm ! 
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Oh ! think upon the lovely nights— 

For we have roamed on many such ; 

Oh ! think upon our lost delights, 

And do not deem a tear too much! 

When, thro’ the beavena, the cloudless moon. 

Careering, cleaves the pathless sky. 

Around thee gaze, and think how soon 
The summer of the soul can fly! 

How soon, before unwelcome truth. 

The rapturous dreams of hope canfhde ; - 
• How fast the visions of our youth, 

Sink from the sunshine to the shade! 

Is happiness the aim of man. 

The end, and object of his core ? 

How doth he waste his little span. 

On empty trifles, light as air! 

His are the selfish aims of life ; 

For these he sacrifices rest; 

His years are an eternal strife, 

'Tween promised joy, and hope unblest. 

Oh ! could he list to Wisdom’s tongue, 

And give the reins to Nature’s hands. 

And let his heart bo ever young, 

To sink, or swell, as s-he commands: 

Then, then a happier, nobler race 
Would tread the weary walks of earth ; 

And Vice would shrink from Virtue’s face. 

And Wealth subservient be to W orth. 

My-time below has not been much ; 

But 1 have witnessed storm and shine. 

And never tasted blessings such 

As those my heart hath shared with thine. 

And thou, in proud fidelity, 

Hast stood ray beacon through the night. 

And shed, athwart the moonless sea. 

Thy foithfUl and unfailing light: 

WYnd, when the waves of error drove 
My bark upori the deep to roam. 

Thou ever wert the sheltering cove 
To bid the wanderer welcome home. 

And since the charm will never break 

Which bound* and binds my heart to thine. 

If grief ai>d joy our portion make. 

Oh ! be the sorrows only mine 1 
For thine a constancy hath been. 

Which could the shafts of wo endure; 

In doubt that ever stood serene. 

In trial and temptation pure. 

Tho' many a change, since first we met. 

Hath, frowning, come to itoar my lot. 

Thou wert too noble to forget, 

> And too well loved to be forgot. 

And, though no earthly recompense 
To thy benignant heart be given, , 

■ Thou hast thy treasure far from hence, 

And thy reword awaits in heaven! 

1810 . ft o*. 


* A’s request shall be most gladly complied with, whenever lie puts it in our power to 
do so. C. N. 
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II0R4. OtUMANK'JT. 

No VI. 

The Opening of King Yngurd. 


King Yngurd, the greatest and most 
affecting of all the works of Adolphus 
Mullner, is in form a regular tragedy 
of five acts f but such is its length, 
that, in scenic performance, it has ge¬ 
nerally been split into two parts. This 
is a thing winch we suspect :io English 
audience could ever be brought to to¬ 
lerate ; but a German theatre, instead 
of containing few except mere lovers 
of spectacle, effect, and declamation, 
(as ours too often do) is filled with 
persons who have bestowed deep and 
. deliberate study on the philosophy of 
the drama,—who place, not only 
decent attention, but an enthusiastic 
earnestness, at the free service of any 
author of genius—and from whom, 
therefore, such a poet as Mullner can 
seldom demand, in vain, any measure 
of indulgence. What renders the in¬ 
dulgence demanded by King Yngurd 
still greater than might be expected, 
is this, that the first representation, 
that of the two opening acts, cannot be 
said to offer any action of interest, far 
less to conclude any one: it is merely 
the preparation for the real life and 
business of the drama. 

We have found, on consideration, 
that it would be quite impossible for 
us to do any thing like justice to the 
whole of King Yngurd in one Maga- 
zinc-papci; and have, therefore, to 
request the attention of our readers, 
for the present, to a sketch and a spe¬ 
cimen of the Proaemium merely. Un¬ 
less we be very greatly mistaken, the 
skilfulness of Mullner's exposition of 
the groundwork will sufficiently delight 
our more critical readers, while the lov¬ 
ers of poetry and passion will find 
enough of both here to make them 
amends for all they may miss. It is 
commonly said, that it is a bad thing to 
divide a subject in a periodical work ; 
but there are exceptions to every rule. 

King Yngurd, our readers must be 
mid, is a mere imaginary king; for the 
poet says, in a sonnet prefixed to the 
play, that his object has been 1 to em¬ 
body, ndt the truth of any actual and 
determinate set of events, but “ the 
truth that never mas and yet is al¬ 
ways,’' the truth of human character 


and passion. This hero is a King of 
Norway, ruling m right, not of blood, 
for he was born a peasant—but of 
marri for he had espoused the 
daughter of a preceiling monarch; and 
of covenant—for, on the day of that 
marriage, he had been publicly associ¬ 
ated in the government by his father- 
in-law, and recognised by the whole 
of the people as the rightful partaker 
and successor of their monarch’s em¬ 
pire ; and lastly and chiefly, in right 
of possession—for he has already, when 
the drama commences, ruled for many 
years, and nobly supported, by his he¬ 
roic character, the whole dignity both 
of the crown and the nation. 

There is a formidable claimant, 
however, for the sceptre, which lias 
so long been placed in the hands of 
King Yngurd. Ottfried, the father- 
in-law of that sovereign, after Yn- 
gurd’s marriage with Ins daughter, 
and the already mentioned solemn and 
voluntary assumption of the bride¬ 
groom into a share of the royal autho- 
jity—-had himself fallen in love with 
a princess of Denmark. lie inanied 
her, and, dying within twelvemonths 
after, left her pregnant. Had she 
given birth to a daughter, the natural 
right of Yngurd’s wife would have 
remained of course in full vigour; but 
she bare a son, and the appearance of 
the boy might well give Yngurd cause 
to fear for the durability of his own 
sovereignty. Yngurd, however, ruled 
for some time with undisputed sway, 
because' such as thought lie had no 
right to be king of Norway, were com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge that he was the 
^natural guardian of the infant prince, 
and the natural protector of the king¬ 
dom during his minority. 

Ere long, Braunhilda, the quern 
dowager, being afraid that Yngurd 
would never resign his crown to her 
son (Oscar), removed with him back 
to the court of her own father in Den¬ 
mark, and there the boy grows up to 
bq a man. Yngurd, in tbc mean 
time, continues to govern Norway 
wisely in peace, and to be the success¬ 
ful and glorious leader against her ene¬ 
mies in war. The custom of power has 
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full leisure to ripen within his breast 
into a settled passion, and nothing is 
farther from his thoughts than to di¬ 
vest himself of his sceptre, in order to 
place it in the hands of his wife’s 
youthful brother, with whose opening 
character he has had no opportunities 
of rendering himself personally ac¬ 
quainted. He has no son himself in¬ 
deed—but one daughter, Asia, whom 
he of course wishes to reign after him. 

At length some symptoms of disaf¬ 
fection towards Yngurd’ s government, 
observed in certain districts of his 
realm, conspire with the natural incli¬ 
nations of Alf, king of Denmark, in 
favour of his nephew; and he, with 
Queen Braunhilda, Prince Oscar, and 
a numerous train of counsellors and 
warriors, of a sudden makes his ap¬ 
pearance off the coast of Norway. 
But the extfacts which follow might 
perhaps have rendered all the explana¬ 
tion from us unnecessary. 

One leading difficulty with which 
every dramatic author has to contend, 
is to explain the ground-work of his 
plot—the preliminary chain of events 
which must be khown in order that 
the audience may sympathize with, 
and comprehend, the action of which 
the drama properly consists. This is 
sometimes effected by the introduction 
of long continued stories ; than which, 
we well know, although we have al¬ 
ready been partly trespassers in that 
sort ourselves, there is nothing under 
which both audience and actors are 
moreimnatient, Mullner, however, has 
opened nis play in the most skilful as 
well as effective manner, by the fol¬ 
lowing animated dialogue between 
two soldiers; which, for the sake of 
the more full explanation it affords, 
we insert entire. On account of 
the character and manners of the 
two sentinels, however, this dialogue, 
(as well as the conversation of the rude 
fishermen in act second) would, per¬ 
haps, have been better if translated 
into prose, rather than into any kind 
of verse. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. 

(A hall in King Yngurd 't castle. Timpest 
and ligkttfkv from without. Erickson 
asleep ostia chair ; his helmit lying near 
him on &te table. Jail stands opposite to 
him at a window, and looks out at the 
storm. The hall n dinily illuminated by 
a lamp hangingfum the centre. 


Jarl. {Half turned to Erichson, whom he 
believes awake.) 

This is the devil's own weather—Heaven 
protect us! 

I marvel that the roof-tree can support it— 
I have been driven about the world, ’tis true. 
Like leaves before the chill November’s 
blast, 

But such a mixture wild of warring seasons 
Have never known till now. When we be¬ 
hold 

The snow flakes whirling in their giddy 
dance, • 

And know not if they rise from earth below 
Or fell from Heaven, wc deem ’tis winter 
reigns: , 

But summer joins with these her lightnings 
fierce, 

And hurls them at our iron-pointed towers. 

’Tis with die weather even as with man¬ 
kind— 

Before it has resolv’d on good or evil. 

As between fire and flood a war must rise, 
And die proud ocean witit the skies con¬ 
tend;— 

Nay, one may die ere yet the conflict ends 
Of cold and neat:—and, mark me, friend, 
the world 

Itself will one day perish, while dame Na¬ 
ture 

Doubts if ’tis time to swelter or to free*7e. 

( Erichson is silent. Jarl draws nearer.) 

I think he sleeps.—Ho, comrade, wake I 
say. 

Eikh. {starting up.) 

How now ? Who dares to break the queen’« 
repose?— 

I have die watch. 

Jarl. {smiling.) Bravo Sir Erichson ! 
Thou art a faithful liegeman. If thou 
Jiold’st 

The watch, thou dream’st thereon. 

Eriih. What wouldst thou then ? 

Jarl. Only to while away an hour with 
talk. 

I love not silence in the desolate hall, 

When thus the tempest rages, and almost 
The roof-tree breaks above us, and we heai 
Dragons and witches down the chimney 
roar. 

Erich. Believ'st thou in such guests ? 

Jar l. At times—And thou ? 

, Erich. Nay—Heaven forbid ! What 
mean’st thou ? 

Jarl. One must think 
On fire where smoke arises—War, indeed. 

Is like a chariot which the devil drives. 

Who sits therein knows not if he shall bring 
Destruction on his own or foreign fields. 

Eikh. Tliou mak’st me anxious—Are 
there news arrived ? 

Has the king met already with his foes ? 

Jail. No: but the summer's heat with 
frost is blended— 

It snows and lightens. 

Ei ich. What may this betoken ? 

Jarl. Please Heaven ’tis nought. 

Eiich. It happens vo at times. 
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Jarl. Was it not so in that unhappy year 
When Ottfiricd died ? 

Erich. Aye, that indeed is true. 

Jarl. Now, mark me, when a comet with 
his train 

Sweeps through the chambers of the starry 
heaven, 

I heed it not; yet to myself I say, 

It must betoken something not yet ripe: 
But when a north-light through the hemi¬ 
sphere 

Mounts like a stream of mingling blood and 
•fire. 

Then, lo! methinks Heaven threatens us 
more nearly. 

And if misfortune comes, it comes in haste. 

Erich. Thou art not wise—The north- 
light brings cold weather, 

And this is all. 

Jarl. Yet in Franconia, 

Where first my life to warfare was devoted, 
The weather is the namesake of the times; 
Suffering and tempest ever arc allied : 

This in bad times still comes to my remem¬ 
brance. 

Now, listen, through the castle how it 
moans. 

So that one’s hair might stand on end to 
hear it— 

Can this, my friend, betoken good to Nor¬ 
way ? 

Erich. Pshaw! let the weather be the 
weather only. 

It augurs nothing. 

Jarl. Be it so. Yet 1 
Have from this conflict wild of snow, 
FROST, LIGHTNING, 

Drawn to myself this wise interpretation. 

King Alf of Denmark, that cold prudent 
man, 

Who moves with caution, and securely con¬ 
quers. 

He is the Frost, that binds up lake and 
stream. 

Then, if he comes, he sends the snow 
before him. 

That soft and while, like swans’-down, gent¬ 
ly falls, 

And settles on the bosom of the land. 

The Snow is Oscar, who, with influ¬ 
ence bland. 

Can, like a child’s tear, glide into the heart. 
In whom our monarch Yngurd only sees 
(Or feigns to see$ a bastard, while king Alf 
Acknowledges in him the rightful heir 
Of Norway, Ottfried’s son, because he calls 
King Ottfried’s widow mother. 

Then his mother. 

Of Danish birth (unwillingly we name her) 
Who for twelve months narrow'd the heart 
and house 

Of good king Ottfried, and a barrier rais'd 
Between a father’s and a daughter’s love, 
Till nature’s bonds’ at last were broke in 
sunder; 

This mother of a strife that rages still 
She is the Storm who brings the 'Snow 
and Frost. 


The Lightning is King Yngurd, whose 
bright sword 

Flashes like fire upon his enemies— 

Erich. (interrupting him with animation.) 
Now, th.it is true!—lie is the flame from 
heaven ! 

To him who once has fought with Yngurd, 
fear 

Henceforth must be unknown. HU is the 
kingdom— 

He is our master born, although not sprung 
From t • e imperial. 

JarL There misfortune lowers. 

’Twere better were it otherwise—One ounce 
Of royal blood, how much it will avail 
Thou canst not reckon—tho’, ’tis true, the 
cheek 

Wherein it dwells hot, is no whit less bloom¬ 
ing 1 

Ericlt. {.warmly.) How ?—Dar’st thou 
doubt of our King Yngurd's right ? 
Fy» s<r, this is not welL Held we not here 
The watch together, with my sword should I 
Thine error prove! 

Jarl. And so should I, if tbou 
Had’st doubted in thy turn. But for this 
once, 

Prove with the tongue. I long to hear thee 
speak. 

The king’s right hangs by slender threads. 
Erich. lie wears 

And will defend the crown. Let this suffice! 
Jarl. Who were his parents ?—humble 
bauers. Who dwelt 

On the small island Lesso—not less near 
To Denmark than to Norway. I was there. 
And knew them well. The good old people 
trembled, 

If one of princes spoke or princely wars; 
Yet Yngurd,bornandbrcdup to the plough. 
With watchful ears drank every word 1 
{die perceives that Erichson has again seal¬ 
ed himself and seems lost in thought.) 
Not so » 

Dost thou—no matter.—I shall talk 
Bight willingly.—Well, never even indreams 
Had these good people thought that in their 
son 

A soldier lurk’d, that one day would assume 
The crown of Norway. But that for a 
bauer 

His talents fitted not—Mis much they knew; 
And therefore, from their savings, they re¬ 
solved 

To send him on the mainland, to obtain 
Some learning from the schools, lie might 

Or south or north; but Fate, (the Dev il 
only 

Knows what arc its designs,) all for itself 
It soWs, reaps, and devours, and man's free 
will 

So boasted, is at last but blind obedience, t 
Well then, this Yngurd—ha ! where was I 
now? 

Thou interrupt me ever! 

Erich, {im'ding.f Hast thou huird 
One word ? 
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Jarl. Thou hcar’st me not This inter¬ 
rupts me. 

No one speaks well, if he is thus unheeded. 

Erich- Well, if it aids thee, I shall hear 
thy tale. 

Jarl. {still peevishly.) Enough. If Yn¬ 
gurd had not sail'd to Norway, 

He had hot been the favourite of King Ott- 


ftied- 

Nor won the crown. Now, tell me, can this 
give 

Imperial right ?—Sail thou where’er thou 
wilt, 

Or south or north, thou art Sir Erichson. 

Erich. And thou Sir Jarl. But yet me- 
thinks thou Jtnpw'st 
The hero OttMed’s formal testament, 

That Yngurd as the kingdom’s heir con¬ 
firmed— 

Jarl Nay, this is null and void.—No 
parchment rights 
In law prevail against a son. 

Erich. But Y ngurd 

lb not our Icing by parchment rights alone, 
lie was the nation’s' choice. Even ere the 


death 

Of Ottfried, to his son-in-law we swore 
Homage and fealty. 

Jail. Nay, remember’st mou ? 
ThefomwKW* wereagainsthim. They affirm d 
He was, by his low birth, unfit. Whate er 
His deeds in war, yet he was still a bauer, 
And would mow down the people like a 
field 

Of corn. Now tell me, has it not been so F 
Erich- Tljou mak’st me angry. Would’st 
thou blame the lion ( 

Who shakes the gad-flies from his mane ?— 
the boar. 

By hounds attack’d, who with his teeth re¬ 
sists them ? 

’Twas for the hand of Irma, not the king¬ 


dom, , * ,, 

That Yngurd fought and conquer d. 

Jarl. Um! whoe’er 

Has gain'd a princess, deems that Heaven 
era-long 

Will grant the kingdom. 

Erich. Well, if it were so. 

Why should’s* thou blame him ?* Norway s 
]gw conies i 

The reins of empire to a female hand. 

But other lays dwell in’a father’s heart— 
Ubo the Datttf (in virtue of an old 
And legettdlfry union of the crowns! 
Looked from king Ouiriad’s grave to mount 
bfe throne— . , _. 

This to prevent* did Ottfried gww the king¬ 
dom ’ c 

Td that yo&ng champion .Who for Inna 

At all tfaeknighily tournaments, end call’d 
Her name aloud atnUHhe rage of battfe* 

So should the daughwiiipherfatbei^hn** 
Inhabit still. ' '* '$■, 

Jarl. Thence, eighteen" yeitfi ago, * ‘ 
Bose the first war. £ ** 

Er. Heaven weigh*'* - 


Of Norway then prevailed. The good swords 
join’d 

Of Yngurd and of Ottfried, drove the troops 
Of Ubo back into the heart of Denmark, 

Jarl. Aye,—but forgetful of gray hairs, 
king Ottfried 

By Ubo’s youthful daughter was attracted. 
Thus guilty nature did the peace confirm; 
And Braunhild, who from hell escaped, to 
prove 

On earth a model for all stepmother’s, 
Became (so Satan willed) the queen of Nor¬ 
way, 

And Irma her step-daughter. 

Er. The old hero 

Fell in the snare, ’tie true. For this he 
suffered— 

Grief broke his heart 

Jail Unhappily for Norway 
(But by good chance for Yngurd) he de¬ 
parted 

Ere bis son’s birth. Thence rose the second 
war— 

All the dread homes of a civil strife; 

And of these evils what was then the cause i 
The expected offspring of two wanton 
dames— 

Er. ( Interrupting him.) Tliou slanderest 
Irma P—Jarl, I charge thee, silence 1 
Or with the pummel of my sword shall I 
Sea) up thy lips. 

Jarl. Ho, ho 1 Must we forsooth, 

Never thus while away a leisure hour, 

By reasoning on the past? Now tell me truly. 
Had it not then been fitter that each mother 
Ftfst brought to light her oiftpring ? 

Er. This belonged 

To queen Braunhilda. Had her child not 
prov’d „ 

A son, she had no more to seek from Nor¬ 
way. 

She trusted not the uncertain game of for- 
tune. 

But summon’d Yngurd’s envious foes to arms. 
The rights of her unborn son to defend. 

Jarl Well, whether born or not, it was 
’her child. 

Erich. Her child ? Aye, this indeed was 
said in scorn, 

Thro’ half the land ’twas called the “ fa¬ 
therless.” 

Yet Yngurd fbught but for his interregnum. 
Even after victory he made concessions. 

And offered compromise. Braun hilda^fled,* 
Proclaiming that king Yngurdhad exiled her 
Then in her fether’s fraudftd court she 
knew, 

That to assist her purposes a son 
Would not be wanting.—There, when 
scarcely landed, 

Before the people, bearing in her arms 
The infant Qacar, she appear’d; and Ubo 
Must for Ilia grandchild’s rights resume the 
sword,— 

Jarl Yetnot without entreaty he waswon, 
And long delay. Well, thence arose new 

war. 

For the third time. 
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Erich. Heaven weigh’d the right. The 
scale 

Of Oscar mounted. 

JarL Nay, it rose and fell 
For ten long years:—and still clear eyes 
behold 

The balance wavering—Now, I pray thee, 
comrade. 

Tell me what has endued since we have 
chosen 

This bauer for Norway’s king—War, war, 
and— 

Erich. ( Warmly) Silence!— 

Seeks Yngurd for this war ? 

Jarl. Why—truly—no! 

He seeks not war, but victory—T q supply 
The lack of kingly right, he woos renown; 
For something by the people is required. 
Whereon to found attachment—Well, this 
bauer— 

Eriik. Silence! Have I not told thee 
thrice ere now, 

I will not bear thy censures of the king, 

He seeks not war; but he, perforce, must 
choose 

If he will have it near him, or remote. 

\ et this he may not tell to every soldier. 

Jarl. When aught of good is known, 
wherefore conceal it ? 

Defend him! I shall hear thee willingly ! 
Ubo, thank Heaven, is dead. Braunnild in 
truth, 

Is now, as heretofore, untameable; 

But Alf, the frost, her brother, cannot love 
That which is ever fiery. We, forsooth. 
Had peace and rest till they were weari¬ 
some.— 

Now, tell me, though king Alf, and East¬ 
land’s duke 

Disputed, wherefore should we rise in arms ? 

Erkk. Wherefore? When fire assails a 
neighbour’s house, 

Is it not time that we should rise to aid 
him, • 

And from ourselves ward off the approach¬ 
ing flame ? 

The crafty Dane squares measures with their 
object— 

If this were but to conquer Arimbald, 
Wherefore an army in whose caps alone 
Were steel enough to roof each house in 
Eastland ? 

King Alf is uncle to the bastard Oscar, 

And when he conquers Eastland, will 
compel 

The duke to join with him in firm alliance. 
And turn die war on Norway. * • • 

Jarl. Lo ! there thou speak’st even mine 
own dioughts. I said 
Oscar the son of Ottfried—or, forsooth, 

A bastard if thou wilt, has at this time 
Fast his fifteenth or sixteenth year, and all 
Who know the boy, with kindness look on 
him, 

And wonder—Now, if Alf the fttOST 
bring hither 

The gentle snow, methinks he will not 
fail 

To gain adherents—A mild ruler now 

\ r 0L. VII. 


Might prove the best for Norway. (This is 
known.) 

Yngurd,— the i igiitning comes with 
violence forth 

To stop his course—but what can Light¬ 
ning do. 

More than to dart with whizzing transient 
force. 

And here and there a building cast in mins? 

* ‘ « « • m « 

At thi<- .nstant the liall is brilliantly 
illuminated by lightning ; and there 
is heard a clap of the loudest thunder, 
which reverberates through the castle. 
The sentinels are alarmed. A trabant 
enters to infbrra them, that the light¬ 
ning has fallen upon the royal chapel. 
Jarl goes out with the trabant. Ericli- 
son remains at his post. The queen 
and other inhabitants of the palace 
have been awakened. The former, 
dressed without ornaments, enters in 
great agitation to question the sentinel. 

Irma. Where is the fire ?_ 

Erich. If any where it burns, 

’Tis in the chapel. 

Irma, There thou art deceived— 
Brightly it flames on high where Asia 

And yet thou fiiest not to her aid ? 

Erich. Just now 

The messenger was here, who has inform¬ 
ed us 

That on the chapel all the lightning fell; 
But yet even there we trust no fire remains. 

Irma. The Lightning ?— 

How’s this ?—What meanest thou ? 

Erich. Heaven defend us! 

Lady hast thou not heard the shock ?—Al¬ 
most 

It rent the castle’s rocky base asunder. 
Irma, (recollecting her self) It seemed in¬ 
deed the roaring of a storm 
That broke my sleep. Was it a thunder¬ 
stroke ? 

Eiich. Violent and fearful, changing 
night to day; 

The castle is awake, the princess comes. 
SCENE III. 

Asia, dressed like the queen, without orna¬ 
ments, comes out of the gallery on the 
left. Irma. Erkhson. 

Asia. (Throwing herself into her mother's 
arms). 

Oh mother—Heaven be praised—Twas but 
a vision! • 

Irma. Asia, how’s this ?—thy looks at 
first were pale, t 

Now suddenly with deepest red are dyed, 
As by the glow of northern lights pervad¬ 
ed?— 

Asia. 'Tis but the currents of the heart 
set free, 

That anxious terror held repressed. 

Irma. Then all 

3 F 
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Which I, half slumbering, deemed that I 
beheld. 

Was true indeed ?—Why did the sentinel 
Not mark those threatening flames ? 

(Erickson is about to speak, but desists, 
when Asia resumes). 

Aula. Why blam’st thou him. 

Could he within my troubled veins com* 
maud 

Repose, as in the galleries of this castle ? 
From darkening clouds my brain in sleep 
defend, 

Or that terrific dream ? 

Jmia. A dream ?—thou too ? 

Asia, A feverish strife-now' pain, now 
pleasure ruled me; 

I know not if in truth it were a dream, 

Or supernatural vision ? 

Irma, ’Tis most strange 2 
My sufferings were like thine- Relate thy 
dream- 

Asia. Not here;—it may not be 2 From 
a third car 

Thine Asia turns asham’d. 

Irma, Retire, sir knight— 

Erkhson goes out. Asia has mean while 

come to the stage front. Irma stands op¬ 
posite to her. 

Now—daughter, to thy story. 

Asia, (After she has for a few moments 
recollected herself). 

Look not now 

For the lost unreserve of happy childhood 2 
All this is past;—the pure light of my soul, 
That won so oft thy praise, is with the sleep 
Of this mysterious night for ever gone— 
Wliat words so e’er I choose, believe not 
now. 

That they contain pure truth as heretofore. 
Wbate’cr I tell, and howsoe’er I strive, 
Theie is far more concealed than I dis¬ 
close— 

The crystal tide of thought erewhile so 
pure, 

Has past the limits of the accustomed fount, 
Wandering amid the flowers that spring 
around, 

And rais’d by wanton breezes into waves. 
Or mounting to salute the honied cups. 

It sucks the dry dust from .their thorny 
stems. 

And dim and troubled from brief joy re¬ 
tires— 

’Tis past 2 thou dar’st not trust thine Asia 
more. 

Nor look into the depth of her changed 
heart— 

Irma. What wayward mood is this—my 
child-be calm. 

Aslai Thy child ?—To me no more that 
name belongs— 

I am no more a child, I am not thine— 
(Both hands pressed On her breast, and 
with a deeper tone)* 

This like the seeds of death I fed within 
me !— 

Kven in one sultry night, the cbm that lay 
Dormant before, springs from its narrow 
sheathe. 


And upward shoots to leaves and stalks 
and cars, 

Then by the sickle it is mown across, 

And gathered by the rake, and borne away. 
So ’tis with me—thine Asia’s peace is gone; 
Childhood is past, and womanhood begun; 
I live no more for thee!—Bid me fare¬ 
well 2— 

Irma. Asia, pure guiltless being ! In thy 
veins. 

The feverish agitation that prevails 
Confounds thee. But ’tis not thy heart that 
wanders— 

’Tis but thy wayward fancy. Let me still 
Cadi thee my child; but to the grown up 
virgin, 

The riddle will more easily be clear’d; 
Speak freely then.—I gladly see thee blush, 
And if to thee I have a mother been. 

Now more than ever wilt thou claim affec¬ 
tion.— 

Asia. If so thou lov’st me, fcel’st thou 
in thine heart. 

The power to lay that love aside for ever ? 
To love me less—nay, even perchance to 
hate me ? 

Irma. Frtnri thee such questions are in¬ 
deed unwonted; 

Full well thou knowest my heart unchange¬ 
able! 

Asia. But, lo! that fearful power is come 
to me 2 

The sacred ties of filial love at last 
I can renounce, even like a cumbrous dress. 
That my free movement in the dance re¬ 
strains ; 

I feel within me a strange influence rule,— 
The foretaste of a pleasure yet unknown 
Mine inward senses fearfully has rous’d ; 
And a third being lives within my heart, 
For whom I could forsake and hate my pa¬ 
rents. 

Nay, horrible to tell, could on their heads 
Heap'curses, and, unmov’d, to death resign 
them 2 

Irma. Thy dream supplies of mine the 
interpretation— 

Metliought thou wert by fire assailed—and 
there. 

The flame bumson thy cheeks, but fear it not; 
It injures not one fibre of thy frame 2 
It’s milder name is maidenly desire— 

It is now timethou reckon’st sixteen 
years— 

To me and Yngurd has thy .heart adhered 
With undivided love; but pwverfully 
Another Pole attracts thee now—thy heart 
Confusedly feels itself yet undecided, 
Mid-Way sustained;—and deems its happi¬ 
ness, 

All fbr a dream resigned. True—’tis a 
dream !— 

Yet worth far more titan life can give beyond; 
So may it prosper thee, as once thy mother 2 
Through rugged pathways it may lead thee 
on— 

Yet thou art kind fear not that in thine 
heart 

It will destroy thy cherished filial love. 
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Ash. Alas! this was already done. Full 
well 

1 know that dreams may not unveil the fu¬ 
ture, 

But what in sleep we feel, or love, or hate. 
Has place within the heart; and, in the will, 
Tho' slumbering, lurks, and must e’er long 
appear! (After a puttie.) 

A youthfiil knight all brilliant os the day. 
Drew hither with his army from the Fast— 
He past me by—my looks strain’d after 
him— 

And thpn I prayed, “ Oh may he be victo¬ 
rious !” 

Then came another army from the West- 
All dad in steel—but gloomy as the night— 
And o’er die level plain, file after file, 
Collecting form’d, as if for bloody contest. 

“ Destroy them. Heaven!” 1 prayed—with 
eyes upturn’d 

To the blue vault of day—“ save the young 
knight!” 

And looking fearfully on earth again, 

I knew the steel clad warriors of king Yn- 
gurd— 

I knew my father’s plume, and helm, and 
shield! 

Then rose die dust in clouds, and through 
the plain 

The deadly strife began! Mctliought some 
power 

Of darkness seized me with his iron hands. 
And sought to rend my labouring breast in 
sunder— 

Yet evermore a dreadful pleasure led 
After the lovely youth my watchful sight. 
Victoriously I saw his banners wave. 

And my quick blood danc’d ju a joyful cur¬ 
rent— 

I 6aw the banners of king Yngurd fall,. 

The Normans fled—for them I felt no pity. 
But suddenly the flight was checked—1 
heard 

A curse from Yngurd’s voice, and, like alion, 
Saw him turn round to follow die young 
knight, 

And cold and pale my cheeks were left again. 
The rocky cliff whence I beheld the fight, 
Rose upwaid with me to the clouds. I felt 



and thence 

Deeper and deeper still—half dragg’d half 
falling, 

Downward 1 came—the batde strife was 
o’er-# 

The young knight lay upon tho field of 
death 

Lifeless and mangled—all alone. Then too 

[ saw king Yngurd thro’ the forest fly— 

His hair wild-floating iq the storm-1 
shrieked. 

And tore out mine, and beat my breast, and 
fell 

On the cold frame of him who* lay in death, 

And curs’d the victor who now fled dis¬ 
may’d 

Frmn liis own bloody work. Full well 1 knevf 

He was my iatlier— yet— 

/? via. Oh cease! No strength 


Of mortal mind can this endure. My hair 
Is stiff with horror. 

Ash. So methought 1 sur thee. 

Like some terrific spectre at the tomb— 
Entwined as if by hunters nets,—fast-held 
By the long blood-stain’d locks of the de- 
parted; 

I felt cold damps upon my brow, and strove 
To come to thee in vain I saw thee beckon 
With anxious looks, as in death’s agony— 
Then lightning gleam’d-{ heard a fearful 
■vuind, 

Aa when loud thunder mingles with the 
tempest, 

And started up at last in wild affright— 

But scarce could now believe myself awake. 
If on thy features I beheld not painted. 

The dark impression of this history. 

We omit, for want of room, the 
rest of this scene, in which Irma en¬ 
deavours to quiet her daughter’s appre¬ 
hensions; and takes the opportunity 
to disclose some of her own sources of 
melancholy ; especially the painful re¬ 
collection that she had lost the affec¬ 
tions df her late father king Ottfricd, 
for whom she had cherished tho ten- 
derest filial attachment. The dialogue 
is at length interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of Erichson—who, comes to 
describe the effects of the lightning on 
the royal chapel; by which every in¬ 
habitant in the castle had been thrown 
into the greatest consternation. The 
royal grave has been torn open, and 
the remains of king Ottfricd exposed 
to view;—an event which, in itsdf 
however repelling, is described most 
poetically .— The queen faints at tlu* 
recital of this horrible add ominous 
event; and is soon afterwards recov¬ 
ered only to combat with new trials. 
Nos, Egrosund, Viomelaml, and Dur- 
dal, Norwegian nobles, arrive unex¬ 
pectedly at the castle, having been 
summoned by Yngurd to a counsel of 
war.—Tlicir appearance creates much 
anxiety and discussion; during which, 
it appears that Yngurd has been de¬ 
feated in his present expedition, and 
is now retreating homewards. Irma 
declares her conviction, that the king 
could not survive the loss of his re¬ 
nown. At this moment, a messenger 
from the army is announced; in 
which pretended character, the hero 
himself for the first time appears, dis¬ 
guised in a simple dark-coloured dres^. 
The scene is highly effective. At first 
he is not recognised, but suddenly 
takes off his helmet. 

Irma. (.Throwing heiself into his arms.) 
Yngurd— 

A da. (Trembling.) My father— 

Irma. How is this—Oh heaven ! 
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Thou coms’t alone in this disguise—alone— 
And thro' this fearful storm ? 

Yngurd. hook on me now 
But as die amoWulor of great king Alf— 
In his name now, I must address the nobles. 

Egrosund. (Struck by his words.) May 
Heaven defend our king ! 

Yn. Your King ? Hear now 
The words of Denmark's ruler (sent through 
me, 

Yngurd—the baucr of I.es3o—whom king 
Ottfried 

UnjusUy did exalt) * Your king is Oscar ! 
Go—hurl the unworthy Bauer from Nor¬ 
way’s throne, 

And laugh at Inna’s—laugh at Asia’s 
tears !— 


Vior. My liege-methinks this jest is 
less than kind; 

We that surround thee now arc faithful 
' knights. 

Yn. Faithful? The storm breaks cables 
—how shall then 

An oath resist the tempest of misfortune ? 

The duke of Eastland spurns such feeble 
bonds— 

You are but simple knights—and' shall 1 
trust you ? 

The storm draws near those feeble tics to 
rend— 


Alf has with Easdand's duke now made al¬ 
liance ; 

By land and sea their swords are turned a- 
gainst me— 

My counsel is—Go forth and welcome them! 

Nos. Great king, why seck’st thou with 
disgrace to load 

Our stainless and ancestral shields? 

Yn. Not so— 


I blame you not—This boy is gender far 

Than Yngurd. Soothing as a vernal morn. 

He rises on the Normans. The fierce star 

Of night, widi hloody train, has passed away; 

Its course is now fulfilled. The warlike ar¬ 
dour 

That I have shown, in trudi, brings joy to 
none— 

But peace and rest grant happiness to thou¬ 
sands— 

My reion is o’er ! 

(He pauses fw a few moments—then as no 
one answers, he resumes.) 

In Les90, still for me 

Remains a small paternal field—a cottage— 

And a small hearth—no kingdom—Yet to 
me, 

Dear as the memory of one’s early loves! 

There will I now retire. It may seem 
strange; 

Yet you shall see I go not unattended; 

King Ottfried’s daughter—and his grand¬ 
child too— 

You shall behold how they, with tranquil 
mind, 

Prepare the food and couch of humble Yn* 
gnrd— 


With skilful arm the sickle ply, nor scorn 
Widi tender hands to bind die sheaves, and 
wear 

Wild harvest wreathes in place of golden 
crowns. 

In consequence of this artful ha¬ 
rangue, as might be expected, the 
four nobles express the utmost grief 
and astonishment at the (pretended) 
despondency of Yngurd. He repeats 
to them the informatidn that Alf has 
suddenly arrived in Norway, for the 
purpose of supporting the claims of 
Oscar. They swear allegiance, ami 
declare, that every Norwegian ought 
to shed the last drop of his blood for 
Yngurd. On this, tne hero, as if over¬ 
come by their persuasions, determines 
on prosecuting the defensive war, and 
retires to consult with his nobles. 
Asia, meanwhile, remains wholly ab¬ 
sorbed in her own thoughts, and 
when questioned by Irma, replies on¬ 
ly by a wild illusion to her dream. 
Her disordered mind retains clearly 
only one impression. 

The young knight lay upon the field of 
death 

Lifeless and mangled—all alone.* 

Thus ends the first act. 

The second act opens at sunrise on 
the sea shore, with an animated and 
truly original dialogue between two 
fishermen, which scarcely admits a 
translation (especially into verse) al¬ 
though they describe very poetically 
the effects of the violent tempest of 
the preceding night. In the second 
scene, a Danish soldier enters for the 
purpose of gaining their assistance in 
saving the crew of a vessel which ap¬ 
pears at some distance in the greatest 
danger. The two fishermen agree to 
have recourse to their boat for the 
purpose; and in the course of the 
conversation, before setting out, the 
Danish soldier affords some further 
information respecting the defeat and 
flight of Yngurd, in coflpequcncc of 
which the Eastlanders (allies of Alf) 
had remained masters of the coast. 
The blowing of horns, as a signal of 
alarm, is repeatedly heard from the 
vessel, and after a highly effective 
scene, the two fishermen disappear 
among the rocks. 

In the third scene, king Alf ap¬ 
pears, attended by his train of guards. 


* The words “ all alone” have been inserted instead of those of the original, which 
might have been rendered “ fat ftom his broken shield.” 
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liis chancellor, &c. He inquires af¬ 
ter the ship in distress, and is alarm¬ 
ed by hearing, that it bears the royal 
flag. The conversation with his chan¬ 
cellor is interrupted by the entrance 
of an Eastlander, who gives a detailed 
account of the bloody combat from 
which Yngurd had fled, but not until 
the Duke of Eastland had been mor¬ 
tally wounded, and dead bodies were 
left, “ numerous as the sands of the 
sea,” on the field of battle. The sol¬ 
diers, meanwhile, are watching from a 
rock the stranded vessel, which proves 
indeed to be the flag ship—and from 
which they behold Braunhilda and 
Oscar at length safely rescued. In 
the next scene, Braunhilda thus des¬ 
cribes her feelings; after which oc¬ 
curs a dialogue strongly illustrating 
the character of Oscar, in which there 
is a considerable resemblance to that 
of Wilfrid in <f Rokeby.” 

B>. How blended are the present and the 
past! 

What is and teas I scarce can separate ! 
Thehowling waves—the ship’s wild agitation 
Vibrate with me still, and all my thoughts 
Confuse. Yet now I tread on the firm shore; 
1 see the rocks around me, rough indeed, 
(And yet to me less hard than you, oh Nor¬ 
mans !) 

And kneeling thus, will I salute the land ! 
{She throws ha self on her linees at the foot 
of the neighbouring precipice.) 

Alf. Stepping up to Oscar , who, with an 
expression of melancholy, stands in the 
for {’ground. 

Nephew ! ltccall thy courage ! To the 
people 

And to our troops, lift up a countenance 
Cheerful and dear, as from a mirthful tale! 
Os. Unde, it may not be. These northern 
shores 

With soft and secret bands hare drawn me 
on. 

As children dream on a fond mother’s breast, 
Even from mine earliest years, I dream’d of 
Norway— 

But oh how different have I found it now ! 
With winding brain I tread the long'd-for 
shtte, 

Nor from my heart can drive this apprehen¬ 
sion, 

That I to Norway am no welcome guest. 
Alf. ’Tis but the after teding of just 
terror,— 

For thou hast seen the yawning gates of 
death. 

Os. Nay, I have known far more, and 
worse than this,— 

I have seen life mount up so high in price. 
And sink so low in worth, that I did call 
On Death, in his cold arms to grant me 
refuge. 


I have seen torn asunder all the bonds 
Of social order—and compassion die 
In the yet living heart. I have known men 
Transform'd to savage beasts, all for the sake 
Of one poor beam of wood; and sons deny. 
Even to their dying parents, the last aid 

Of a half-sinking boat or floundering raft_ 

Henceforth to me there is no health, where 
breathes 

The poisonous atmosphere of men around 
me;— 

Na’ r even to bear the hated name of man 
I am asham’d. 

Alf What thou hast seen, indeed. 

Is for all kings a lesson suitable. 

Guard from distress the nation,—or it proves 
A foundering vessel on a raging sea, 

Where there is but one mighty tenor,_ 

Death ! 

But guard the fortunes of,thy people well— 
And from invasion's envious rage, in turn, 
They will defend their king. 

Knaut. {By degrees drawing nun a.) 
Aye, this indeed, 

I call right eloquence,—and full of wisdom. 

Alf. Friend, who art thou ‘i 

Knaut. Great Sire, a fisherman, 

Who (wkh his comrade) from the sea has. 
rescued 

These royal guests. 

Alf Name thy reward. 

Knaut. (Ills eyes direr ted .firmly l« 
Oscar.) Give then, great king, whale er it 
pleases thee. 

To my good kinsman Droll. We shall di¬ 
vide 

The boon betwixt us. 

Alf. {Pointing to Droll.) Let me know 
forthwith 

This fellow satisfied. 

(GyUenbrog whispers one of the train , who 
retires with Droll.) 

Krmnt. {In the same attitude.) But grant 
to me 

A greater boon,—to kiss the hand of Ott- 
fried. 

Alf. His name is Oscar. 

Knaut. {Animated.) But his looks ate 
O ttfried’s 1 

Thiuk’st thou that Knaut has never seen 
king Ottfried ? 

True—'tis now.fifty years since he was 
crown’d 

At Auslo;— I was there—and he then looked 
Even as this youth does now, only his mien 
Was different then,—more cheerful,—and 
the crown 

Of Norway on his head. Whene'er I saw 
The prize that we had sav’d front the wtld 
sea, 

“ Droll,” then.said 1, “May the great 
devil choak 

My throat with boiling pitch, if here ipdeed 
Is not the boyish face of our old king !” 
But Cousin Droll has never known king 
Ottfried. 

Only as chunre directed, it was he 
Who seized the youth’s right baud uud led 
him to 
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And from our humble vessel—but,in sooth, 
That honour would I gladly— 

()i. (Embracing him.) Now, receive 
The kiss of thanks on thy bronz’d cheek. 

Knaut. Oh, heavens f— 

(To Alf.) Great sir, he has die self-same 
kindness too. 

The heart of our King Ottfried. May the 
devil 

Devour me, hide and hair, if this youth be 
A bastard! 

liraunhllda. The first witness, friend, art 
thou. 

In Norway, for the honour of his mother. 

O! that the nation—that all Europe now 
Could hear! and vulgar calumny, shame- 
red. 

Bet ire before this unsought evidence 
fiy vulgar lips pronounc’d! 

Norman and Dane! 

Ye love me not—1 know it. Ye have nam’d 
My burning thirst for Yngurd’s blood Am¬ 
bition, 

An insane woman’s rage .'—And thou, thy¬ 
self. 

King Alf, art cold as ice to all my sufferings, 
But now, in solemn hour, 1 call on thee 
To listen to my story. 

(An expression of interest and attention 
in the byestanders.) 

When King Ubo, 

By Ottfned’s wisdom ahd by Y ngurd’s valour 
Was conquer’d, there arose m Ottfried’s 
heart. 

Despite of age, a lurking flame; and Ubo 
Gave me to him a victim. This thou know'st 
All Denmark saw how much it troubled me ;• 
Yet thou hast never known the worst—I 
nov’D! 

And when I sail’d from the dear shores of 
home. 

He whom 1 lov’d—the faithful one—when 
slow 

The ship at last bad faded from his view, 
Struck his own sword into his changeless 
heart, 

And sought a better world !■ 

Alf Unhappy sister! ; 

This was conceal'd. Count Eoloff— 
Braun. Name him not; 

He is departed. Nay, what more befell him. 
But that which hisown guilty conduct earn’d ? 
A subject must not love a royal Rtaid— 
Must not awake within her breast that na¬ 
ture. 

Which, as a queen, she must renounce for 
ever! 

With strong firm heart affliction to resist. 
The kindness of All-seeing Heaven endow’d 
me. 

Never has love again my 60 ul rejoic’d; 

And with a tranquil mind have I beheld 
Queen Irma's fortune; though she tore 
from me. 

Of my dread sacrifice, the briglit reward j 
Me, and mine offspring, and her father's bed, 
Slander'd in words and deeds. From pole 
to pole 


Spreads forth the vigorous blossom of a lie. 
And nothing now is left that cau restore 
Braunhilda’s honour—till this writing here 
Of Nature’s hand,, (pointing to Oscar.) 

“ King Ottfriea’s son,” traced out 
So legibly, is plac’d on Ottfried’s throne. 

Os. On, mother! must I vex thee with 
the truth, 

That deeply moves riiy breast. In Oscar 
dwells 

No soul for empire fashioned. His weak 
heart 

Knows but to suffer and to love. ’Tis true. 
Uncle, thou hast instructed me with care 
In arts of warfare—taught me the rough 

Of arm% and led me on to share with thee 
The pleasures of the chace—o’er wood and 
wold 

The flying deer or wild-boar to pursue. 

All this, because it pleas’d thee, I have done. 
Yet deeply have thy courtiers’ flattering 
words 

Wounded my spirit. Must I be a warrior ? 
Then lighter is my shield, and sword, and 
lance, 

Than others’ ore. My horse, by other hands. 
Is tamed and train'd. I hunt—I play the 
soldier— 

Yet blushing feel, that like a child I play 
The hero’s part, but with no powers of man¬ 
hood. 

Alf. Wait, nephew, till the course of 
years shall join 
Vigour with skill. 

Os. Oh, think not this will be! 

The life of mine own soul, that irnvaul life. 
Consumes my frame. All in your active 
world 

Is outward strife. Your wishes evermore 
Are for external gain. But all my strength 
Turns inward on myself. Only with bauds 
Am I an hero. In a kingdom still 
Of floating images and sounds harmonious. 
Struggles my soul for greatness and for 
beauty. 

And all my deeds arc but wild songs and 
tears. 

Trust the deep feeling that my bosom rules. 
From the seed sown too late, the wqakly 
plant 

Bears fruit within this earthly kingdom 
never! 

When in gay colouring all its powers arc 
spent. 

Or when in beauty they arc glowing still. 
The head sinks down, perchance, by its own 
weakness. 

Or by some rude hand, or chill breeze de¬ 
stroyed. 

Therefore 1 pray you lay those thoughts 
aside. 

Am I a king to rule the sons of Norway, 
Whom Yngurd’s lion strength can scarce 
control ? 

Wouldst thou the giant kill, and place a 
child 

In his enormous armour ? On (lie mountain 
Hew down the cedar, that amid the storm 
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Scarce bowed its head, and plant a lily there? 
Thou, mother, hatest Yngurd— 

Braun. Even as hell! 

Os. I love him not. Yet, on my soul, 
the image 

Of his heroic fame is ever great— 

Great as the ruddy shield of the broad sun 
Gleaming amid the purple mist of heaven ! 
So have my visions equalled him with Odin: 
Let me but see him once ! 

Braun. See whom ? King Yngurd ? 

Boy, art thou wild ? 

Os. Aye. Let me go to him. 

Let it be mine to win nis heart to peace— 
Prepare an embassy, and let me go. 

Bn Unliappy boy! this would ensure thy 
death; 

From Yngurd’s castle wouldst thou ne’er 
return! 

Os. Yet am l thither led, as by the song 
Of swans, departing for a milder dime; 
That moves the wanderer’s heart to long for 
home ! 

Here whispers still to me an inward voice. 
The plant must bloom or dill—and thither 
thus 

1 am attiacted. Ausla’s reverend walls 
l have not seen—1 know them but by name ; 
Yet to my sight they rise in awful pomp. 
There, in the chambers where my sister 
dwells, 

I am at home; and where her daughter, now 
A woman grown, smiles kindly to salute 
me. 

Oft in my dreams have I been there, and 
happy. 

Happy as if in heaven f—And in the vault 
That holds my father’s ashes I have been: 
But still there is one chamber, low and nar¬ 
row, 

Whose influence weighs upon my heart— 
and this 

Projecting to the west, hangs over rocks. 
Sharp precipices rising from the sea— 

Oft have I giddily look’d down from thence. 
And in my dream fell headlong, and awoke 
In terror—Yet even thither I am drawn 
As by the swan-bke music. Therefore now 
I pray thee let me take to Ausla’s fortress 
A peaceful embassy. 

The dialogue is here interrupted by 
a soldier, wno announces the sadden 
and most unexpected approach of the 
forces of king Yngurd. Soon after, 
another highly effective scene occurs, 
on another abrupt appearance of the 
hero, who chooses to act the part of 
his own ambassador. He is armed, 
however, but without the insignia of 
his rank, and is accompanied only by 
one servant. 

l r «. Norway salutes king Alf, and Den¬ 
mark’s powers. 

Alf. Through whom ? 

Bt. (Looking on him, and trembling 
violently.) 

Ha ! Ynguril! 

All. Yngurd ? 
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Br. (Turning array.) All ye power* 

Of stem resolve assist me! Yield not now. 
Oh nature! at this trial. 

Alf. Can this be ? 

Is it indeed thyself? and dost thou scorn 
us ? ■ — 

Yngurd alone, and in die Danish camp !— 
Fm. The humble bauer trusts in a prince’s 
honour. 

Comes boldly up to front his foes, in hopes 
Himself to reconcile an angry neighbour. 
You k a toy to please your sister’s son. 

In whom youth stftl-with infancy contends. 
If this is all, your wish shall be obtained— 
The crown is Oscar’s—but on one condition. 
Alf. Yngurd ! Is’t possible ? 

Gyl. My lord, I trust 

You will comply. Now for the stipulation— 
If it involves indemnity in Eastland, 
Gothland, or Finland, or on Rugcn’s isle. 
If it be feasihle, nor inconsistent 
With Denmark’s honour— 

Yn. ( ironically .) Bravo, Sir Chancellor, 
Thou art the man. ’Tis feasible to thee, 

If so to any one. 

Gj/l. I pray thee tell me. 

In. Prove to king Ingurd that he ncter 
wore 

The crown of Norway ! 

Gyl. (staring at him.) How ? 

In. Is tiiis too much ? 

Well, I shall be content with less. Give 
then 

The lie to time—make null all histories— 
Make all who live upon this earth belieie 
That Ingurd’s mighty deeds (from pole to 
pole 

k Renown’d) were but a fable and a dream, 

‘ An idle tale for children— Then, by Heau-n, 
The crown indeed is Oscar’s. 

Ye arc stunn’d. 

Or look on me as if you heard me not. 

Full well I know my words to you are dark. 
Grovelling in dust fym birth ye have re¬ 
mained ; 

But I was not so happy. To the moun¬ 
tains, 

The giddy heights of life, by fate and Hea¬ 
ven 

Have I been called; and now, the steps 
whereon 

I have sustain’d myself are torn away— 

To gain a world I never could descend ! 
Aif. Say, rather, tSat thou wilt not. Thy 
proud spirit 

Will for the sake of justice not resign 
The reins of power. 

Ot. Uncle 1 he cannot yield them! 

Oscar alone his language can interpret. 

High powers from high dominion cannot 
part!— 

H e mutt be king—as when the lofty mood 
Of inspiration from the body frees 1 
My wandering soul—I must indulge in song 
And fairy visions. Mine must be the king¬ 
dom 

Of music and enchanted imagery ! 

Mine must it be, so tar as the strong wings 
Ot wild imagination bear me on ! 


7 
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Freely the modifying changeful power 
Of mind o’er all material tilings must rule. 
Nor the least momentary check endure. 
Thus, too, THE heiio ! Less may not 
suffice. 

Than to be king, with influence all supreme ! 
I’m. Who has instructed thee, young lady- 
face, ’ 

(Yet strangely bearing features of an hero) 
Who has thus taught thee, what exalt¬ 
ed souls 

Cannot sustain ? Alf, he indeed speaks truly. 
Were all the world at stake, as I have lived 
A king, so must I die! And yet is peace 
Not hopeless, for Queen Irma has no son. 
Br. (Aside ,) Ha ! 

I’m. As in Oltfried’s life the crown was 
mine. 

So be it Oscar's. I will share with him 
The imperial duty, and support its toils! 
And lastingly to bind us to the Danes, 

Be it the hand of Asia that with Alf 
Shall reconcile me! 

Alf. If report says true. 

Thou offer’st much—Already, by the looks 
Of tiyldenbrog, he draws the marriage con- 
tract! 

But here Braunhilda must decide, for whom 
My sword was drawn. 

Gy. Illustrious queen, methinks 
Those terms are good. 

Br. So seems it unto thee. 

But what shall Oscar’s dormant rights secure. 
If still while Inna’s lips drink Yngurd’s 
kisses, 

Site bears a son ? 

To Ingurd, but without looking vp at him. 
But one condition more 
Slight ratify the bond. 

Yn. (Anxious.) Let it be told. 

Hr. Renounce Queen Irma ! 

Yn. (Aside and trembling.) Hal what 
■fearful light 

Breaks from the deep abyss of hell ? 

Gy. I trust, • 

Sire, thou wilt not refuse ? 

Yn. Curse on the slave 
Who dar’d to hold this possible. Enough! 
All now is past—Alf, in this world no more. 
Though fire and flood were join’d in friend¬ 
ly union, 

Can pence exist again between thy house 
And Norway’s king. Since thou wilt have 
it so, < 

Let us to arms. But mark me, sire, the 
cause 

Which thou defend’st is false enough to in¬ 
fect. 

Even like a pestilence, valour itself, 

W ith coward fears; and bear in thy remem 
b ranee. 

That when with Ottfried on. a far campaign, 
’Twas prophesied, that fortura should pursue 
King Y nfjurd like a shadow, nor forsake him. 


Till his last foe lay stretched in death before 
him! 

So be it prov’d, if then the Druids lied. 

Or if King Alf shall be that enemy. 

(Exit—A short pause. 

Alf. Demon or god ! with word and look 
he stuns 

The senses like a storm. Almost, Braun- 
liilda, 

I could believe his words. 

Br. (Loudly and vehemently.) To arms!— 
Away! 

Sound trumpets for the battle ! 

Warlike music is now heard behind tlie 
scenes, and thus ends the second act. 

The copiousness of these extracts 
renders it needless for us to say any 
thing more in order to put our readers 
in full possession of the situations in 
which the principal characters stand 
at the commencement of the true ac¬ 
tion of the drama of King Yngurd, 
The at once commanding and calcu¬ 
lating, crafty and courageous charac¬ 
ter of Yngurd himself has already 
been opened to our view; and in it, 
we more than suspect, it had been the 
design of Mullner to embody some of 
his own conceptions concerning the 
character of Napoleon. The gentle 
Irma remains in all that follows as 
pure a being as she appears in these 
opening scenes. The young, tender, 
and dreaming enthusiasm of the Prin¬ 
cess Asia, being brought into contact 
with the melancholy and romantic in¬ 
terests which hang around the vision¬ 
ary genius of Oscar, may be expected 
to display itself in language and ac¬ 
tion well worthy of the conception of 
Mullner. But the reader may per¬ 
haps have been shrewd enough to fore¬ 
see, that the true and main interest of 
the piece is to depend upon tlie colli¬ 
sions destined to ensue between tlie 
skill, the resolution, the practical 
keenness, of the bold and unscrupu¬ 
lous Yngurd on the one hand—and 
the soft ideal romance of the unfortu¬ 
nate Prince Oscar’s character on the 
other. After all, what we have said 
and extracted only enables tlie reader 
to guess that the poet of Yngurd 
might have said of himself in the 
opening words of the Nibcluugen-lied. 
“ I sing of wine and wassaillings, if ye will 
Tend your ears. 

Of bold men’s bloody combattings, and 
gentle ladies’ tears.” 
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BROirailAM AND CHALMERS. 

On National Education. 


The subjects of Education in general, 
and of the wisdom of extending as far as 
is possible the blessings of education, 
have engaged, within tn£ last ten years, 
the thoughts and the pens of the deep¬ 
est thinkers, and the best writers of 
England. The greatest display of me¬ 
taphysical acumen and profound re¬ 
flection, applied to the grounds on 
which every state ought to care for 
and enlarge the knowledge of its sub¬ 
jects, may, without question, he found 
in 'The Friend,’ and some of the 
other philosophical writings* of his. 
Ccu fridge. That author, more than 
any hving man, must look, and may 
trust to posterity*for just appreciation 
of his intellectual labours. ' The very 
richness of his genius—the lavish lux¬ 
ury of illustration and imagination 
with which he adorof all his denum- 
stiations of practical truth; jnay he 
sufficient to account for the distrust 
wherewith he is not seldom regarded 
by men accustomed to the dry and 
barren affectations of less learned and 
less profound—but more cunning, and 
much more self-complacent reasoners. 
Let him not think, however, or sus¬ 
pect for a moment, that what he has 
done has been disregarded. Whilehis 
name passes for a very symbol of vi¬ 
sionary and phantasticun productive¬ 
ness among the unthinking multitudes, 
who fix their faith—literary—moral— 
and political, updn the aleeves of those 
“ viperous journalists,” (so himself has 
well described them) “ who deal out 
profaneness, hate, fUry, and sedition 
throughout the landeven those very 
journalists themselves arein secret con¬ 
fessing to themselves their own inferi¬ 
ority, and retailing in fragments to 
others, in order to bolster up their own 
declining reputations, the fragments 
and fractures of the product of his in¬ 
tellect. In spite of all the perversity 
of human vanity and viciousness, it is 
thus that the bounty of Providence is 
vindicated from total contempt; and, 
ages hence, Englishmen, when thty 
pronounce the name of Coleridge, Will' 
couple with that name the lines of 
Wordsworth: 

Vol. VII. 


Great men have lived among us,—heath 
fow planned. 

And tongues that uttered wisdom. Better 
no n e . — 

Even no doth Heaven protect us.” 

We have no leisure to enter at pre¬ 
sent upon any thing like a review of 
Mr Coleridge's Friend and Lay Ser¬ 
mons—but such of our readers as are 
not acquainted with these great works, 
cannot he foe worse for being told thus 
briefly, that in them may be found foe 
most complete, original, and beautiful 
exposition of all those principles and 
reasonings on which Mr Brougham has 
founded his late luminoos and admir¬ 
able appeal Co the wisdom of the Bri- 
tish Legislature concerning the neces¬ 
sity of education—its incapacity to do 
evp—its essential obligation and in¬ 
alienable privilege to do good. We 
do not say this with any intention to 
derogate from any part of Mr Broug¬ 
ham’s splendid merits in regard to the 
whole of *this subject. On the con¬ 
trary, we consider the use he has made 
of Mr Coleridge's philosophy as one of 
the finest traits in his management of 
it. Enough, and more than enough, 
remains entirely his own, to secure foi 
him, now and hereafter, foe admira¬ 
tion and the gratitude of every genuine 
Englishman. The labours to which 
his energetic mind has voluntarily and 
freely submitted—the immense varie¬ 
ty of materials he has collected, and 
the dear and beautifttl harmony of the 
results he has deduced for these ma¬ 
terials—these are things which can 
never he forgotten by the most careless 
—or over-praised by foe meet enthusi¬ 
astic fovmr of his country. It is enough 
to make one rick of the very name of 
party-spirit, when we recollect foe 
innumerable paltrinesses of purpose 
and means to which that spirit has re¬ 
duced such a mind as Mr Brougham's. 
Is it possible that he who is capable of 
views so neat and noble, should al¬ 
ways continue to render himself the 
ted nr the guide, in certain lesB flig- 
nifled walks of statesmanship, of feel¬ 
ings'so impure—and designs so un- 

8G 
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worthy? * Is there no Balm in Gi¬ 
lead ?' We hope better things both 
for Mr Brougham and for England. 

What we admire most of all in the 
new bill brought into Parliament by 
Mr Brougham, is a circumstance that 
we doubt not will detract greatly from 
its merits in the eyes of many of Mr 
Brougham’s customary admirers > and 
this is the practical acknowledgment 
it contains of the necessity for connect¬ 
ing the national means of general edu- 
tion with the established means of re¬ 
ligious instruction. Even in the eyes 
of Mr Brougham, the great problem 
has at last been satisfactorily solved, 
and he seems inclined to agree with 
our own great Christian philosopher. 
Dr Chalmers, in regarding the religion 
of the Bible as the ( sole specific for all 
the distempers of society.’ What a 
triumph of truth is here! What a 
leap from the cold blindness of the old 
Edinburgh Review, to this frank and 
proud confession of the practical states¬ 
man ! What an example of the teach¬ 
ing of the times! Most cordially do 
we hope and trust, that the unani¬ 
mous support of the gentry and clergy 
of England will be given to the main 
principle and purpose, if not to all the 
minuter details, of the proposed enact¬ 
ment. The days arc gone by, when 
any British statesman could listen to 
the degrading doctrine, that * it is pos¬ 
sible to have an over-enlightened po¬ 
pulation.’ Look at the history of any 
nation in the world. Look, above all, 
at our own national history. Where 
are to be found, in the anuals of man, 
eras of good separate from eras of 
i ight ? Does not the whole strain of 
our own political improvement keep 
harmonious pace with the increase of 
knowledge—true knowledge—among 
the people of our island ? Were not 
the people more enlightened in the 
days of Elizabeth and her heroic coun¬ 
sellors, than they had been in the days 
of Henry VII. or Henry VIII. ? Was 
it not at that very time that the bless¬ 
ed light of the Reformation had begun 
at length to tell effectually upon the 
stirred up darkness of a fast dissolving 
night of ignorance? Were not the 
people of England much farther ad¬ 
vanced in true knowledge at the period 
offing William's revolution titan they 
hfid ever been before? Had the-mo¬ 
tion of the general mind been retro¬ 
gressive—or, say rather, had the true 
peej^e of England ever before been pos¬ 


sessed of so much true wisdom and 
true knowledge, as when they rose up, 
heart and hand, to embody in action 
the knowledge and the wisdom of the 
greatest statesman ever England pro¬ 
duced—and to check, with the sole 
adequate energies of a mighty and an 
enlightened empire, the mad and vicious 
career of revolutionary France, and her 
widening darkuess, misnamed illumi¬ 
nation ? 

But the argument is no less con¬ 
clusive when applied to place than to 
time ; and so applied, it will furnish 
the best answer to mi objection which 
it is easy to foresee in certain quarters. 
The present time, it will be said, is 
acknowledged to be that in which Bri¬ 
tain .has attained the highest pitch of 
illumination—how then comes it, that 
it is the time also in which the well¬ 
being of the state .has been most en¬ 
dangered by a mad spirit of encroach¬ 
ment among the lower orders of the 
people ? Now, it is true, that the well¬ 
being of the state has been attacked 
and endangered—but is it not also 
true, that it has been defended and 
preserved? The question comes to 
be, who have been the enemies to 
whose assaults we owed our danger ? 
who the champions to whose zeal we 
are indebted for our preservation? 
Which of these classes of men are the 
most enlightened—the most educated? 
In other words, has the security of the 
state been attacked by men of educa¬ 
tion, and in districts where education 
prevails—or has not the spirit of 
these men, and of these places, been 
her only safeguard—comparatively ig¬ 
norant men being the agents, and com¬ 
parative ignorant places the scenes, of 
tumult and disaffection. 

To.these questions, whether we re¬ 
fer them to England or to Scotland, 
the answer will not be difficult. The 
enemies of our peace in both countries, 
have been found among the most igno¬ 
rant inhabitants of both; and the 
scenes of tumult in both, have been 
precisely the most ignorant districts of 
both. In both kingdoms, the public 
tranquillity has been assaulted, only by 
a set of poor, ignorant, and deluded 
creatures ; although, it is true, that 
these have all along been headed by a 
few chiefs, who cannot plead so much 
ignorance in excuse of their own great¬ 
er offences, men, who, “ inspiring ven¬ 
om, and forging illusions as they list,” 
have been able, in the words of Milton, 
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“ ... Thence to raise. 

At last, distempered, discontented thoughts. 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires.” 

But to these men the question has no 
necessary reference. Whereas the de¬ 
fence of the established order of things, 
and the ancient constitution and fhith 
of the land, has enlisted on its aide the 
whole mass of our better taught popu¬ 
lation. Where was the tranquillity of 
England assaulted? In the manufac¬ 
turing districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, by far the most ignorant 
districts between the Tweed and the 
Land’s end. Where was the tranquil¬ 
lity of Scotland assaulted? In the 
manufacturing towns of Lanarkshire, 
and Renfrewshire, and Ayrshire, the 
very places in all Scotland where it 
may be demonstrated that the means 
of education are most inadequate to the 
extent of the population—the only 
places where the wise and salutary pro¬ 
visions of the laws of Scotland, for the 
education of the people of Scotland, 
have been rendered entirely nugatory, 
in consequence of a sudden and unfore¬ 
seen accumulation of inhabitants, tak¬ 
ing away every thing but the name of 
}mtikes; and, in effect, depriving 
these places of all that is most valuable 
in the provisions of the national legis¬ 
lature, both for their general and their 
spiritual instruction ? 

Nothing could be more degrading to 
the character of human intellect, than 
the converse of the proposition—and, 
therefore , nothing could be more false. 
The people of England ought to be 
educated, and must be educated. They 
are already, take the face of the island 
all over, by far the most educated peo- 

i >lc m the world ; aud hitherto they 
lave always been the most virtuous 
and orderly people in the world also, 
simply by reason of the light that is 
and has been amongst them. In the 
present state of the world, however, it 
is quite evident, that a great and sys¬ 
tematic attempt has been made, and 
is in making, to persuade men that the 
virtue and order of British citizenship 
are things inconsistent with the posses¬ 


sion of moral and political light,' and 
it is with this attempt, that the guar¬ 
dians of the state are most imperious¬ 
ly called upon to grapple and contend. 
The defect, in the existing means of 
education, is very considerable ; but 
Mr Brougham's researches have shown 
most dearly, that the defect has been 
much, very much over-rated. Re¬ 
move the defect, amplify the means ; 
this is right and proper; but it is no 
less right and proper to take care that 
the defect be prudently removed, and 
the means judiciously amplified. In 
a word, the enlargement of the means 
of general education mast be rendered 
co-extensive with an enlargement in 
the means of religious education. The 
communication of light must not be 
permitted to be rendered, even for a 
moment, an instrument in the aid of 
evil. The eye of legislative wisdom 
must not be blinded by any mists of 
popular jealousy. Satisfied that they 
are doing well, thejfiraraers of our laws 
must be satisfied, also, that they are 
doing wisely; and, knowing that u false 
teachers are abroad among the people,” 
it is their business and tneir duty, to 
take care that the teachers appoint* 
ed by the state, and supported by the 
public, are men incapable of taking 
sinful advantages of their situation. 
Such is the view which Mr Brougham 
and his committee have taken or the 
subject; and they have decided, that 
the parochial schoolmasters of England 
shall be, like those of Scotland, placed 
under the control of the established 
ministers of religion.* 

It is possible that some of the dis¬ 
senters may object to this arrange¬ 
ment, as intolerant on the part of the 
established church; antl’we shall even 
concede, that if the bill made it ne¬ 
cessary that the peculiar doctrines of 
the national Church should be taught 
in any trords of human invention, there 
might begood ground for the objection. 
But, in truth, although the bill pro¬ 
vides that the parish schoolmaster 
shall be a member of the established 
church, it byno means provides,that he 


* We. although good pwsbyterians, shall not, we hope, bp suspected of entertaining 
any prejudice against the majestic fabric of the aster church; but it cannot be denied, 
that if any such ecclesiastical courts as we have, existed In England, the ecclesiastical 
control over the instructors of youth, could have been rendered at once more complete in 
itself, and more agreeable to the schoolmaster*, than it is likely to be under the enactments 
of this bill. An appeal, however, may no doubt be made to lie ftom the immediate visitor 
of the parish school, to the higher ecclesiastical authorities of the district, and then the 
schoolmaster will have no reason to be ashamed of submitting to die decision of the 
same tribunal which takes cognisance of his immediate superior as well as of himself. 
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shall instruct his pupils in the formu¬ 
laries of the church. On the con¬ 
trary, The Bihle is the only religious 
book which is ever to be permitted to 
enter the doors of the school-house, 
and no religious formulas are to be 
recited by, the children, except the 
Lord's Prayer and the Ten Command¬ 
ments. Even to this, it Is possible, 
there may besomeobjections, but these 
must be from a class, whose wishes 
ought not, we humbly think, to be 
treated- with any very great worship 
by the legislature of any Christian 
country. These must be found among 
the dissenters, indeed—not among the 
dissenters flrora the Church of England 
only, a body that has furnished so 
many “ bright and shining lights” 
to the church catholic of Christ-—but 
among the dissenters from the church 
catholic herself—aliens, in name, or 
in all but name, from the common 
faith of civilized Europe and Christen¬ 
dom. These are they that call every 
Christian principle by the name of 
intolerance, being themselves of all 
sects the most blindly and fiercely in¬ 
tolerant. To these, or rather to those 
that have been shaken by their argu¬ 
ments, we would point out as a sub¬ 
ject of deep and serious reflection, the 
following'passage from the writings 
of one of the most mild and tolerant 
of all philosophers, Mr Coleridge. 

“ Here I ftuly coincide with Frederic H. 
Jacobi, that the only true spirit of Tolerance 
consists in oar conscientious toleration of 
each other’s intolerance. Whatever pre¬ 
tends to be more than this, is either the un¬ 
thinking cant of fashion, or the soul*palsy¬ 
ing narcotic of moral and religious indiffer¬ 
ence. All of us without exception, in the 
same mode though not fat the same degree, 
are necessarily subjected to the risk flff mis¬ 
taking positive opinions lor certainty and 
clear insight. From this yoke we cannot 
free ourselves, but by ceasingto be men; 
and this too not in order to tmmpd but 
to sink below our human nature.' For if 
in one point of view it be the mulct of our 
fall, ana of the cbmiption of our will« It is 
equally true, that contemplated from ano¬ 
ther point, it is the price and consequence 
of our M(%nwriv*as3», To him who u 
compel** to pace to and fro within foe 
high w*Hs im in foe narrow cotirt-yazd of 
a prison, all objects Buy appeal war and 
distinct It is foe travel!nr jtottBeyiftg on- 
W|4 foil of heart and hope, wt&an ettr- 
nmt horizon, tot the obundSess plain, 
tiwfTmbfo to mistake clouds for moan- 
taMtowod foe mirage of drouth for an ex- 
jdpt of refreshing waters. * . T - 
■f* But notwithstanding this deep con¬ 


viction of our general fallibility, and foe 
most vivid recollection of my own, I dare 
avow with foe German philosopher, that as 
far as opinions, and not motives; principles, 
and not men, are concerned $ I neither am 
tolerant, nor wish to be regarded as such. 
According to ray judgment, it is mere os¬ 
tentation, at a poor trick that hypocrisy 
plays with foe cards of nonsense, when a 
man makes protestation of being perfectly 
tolerant in respect of all principles, opinions 
and persuasions, those alone excepted which 
render foe holders intolerant For he eith¬ 
er means to say by this, that he is utterly 
indifferent towards afi truth, and duds no¬ 
thing so insufferable as foe persuasion of 
there being any such mighfo value or im¬ 
portance attached to the possession of the 
Truth as should give a marked pteference 
to any one conviction above any other; or 
else he means nothing, and amuses hinuek 
with articulating the pulses of foe air in¬ 
stead of inhaling it in foe more healthful 
and profitable exercise of yawning. 1 h.it 
which doth not withstand, hath itself no 
standing place. To fill a station is to ex¬ 
clude or mpel ofoergf--and this is not foe less 
definition pi moral, than of material, so- 
We live by continued acts of de¬ 
fence, that involve a sort of offensive war¬ 
fare. But a man’s principles, on which he 
grounds his Hope and his Faith, are foe 
life of his life. We live by Faith, says the 
philosophic Apostle; ana faith without 
principles is but a flattering phrase for wil¬ 
ful positiveness, or fanatical bodily sensa¬ 
tion. Well, and of good right therefore, 
do we maintain with more seal, than we 
should defend body or estate, a deep and 
inward conviction, which is as the moon to 
us; and like foe moon with all its massy 
shadows and deceptive gleams, it yet lights 
us on out way, poor travellers as we arc, 
and benighted pilgrims. With all its splits 
and changes and temporary eclipses, with 
all its vain halos and bedimming vapours, it 
yet reflects foe light that is to rise on us, 
which even now is rising, though intercept¬ 
ed from our immediate view by the moun¬ 
tains that enclose and frown over foe vale 
of owe mortal life. 

** This again is the mystery and the 
dignity of our human nature, foot we can¬ 
not give up our reason, without giving up 
at foe same time our individual personality. 
For that must appear to each man to be his 
reason which produces in him foe highest 
qpise of certainty; and yet it is not reason, 
except as far as it is of universal validity, 
and obligatory on all mankind. There is a 
one heart for the whole mighty mass of Hu¬ 
manity, and every pulse in each particular 
vessel strives to beat in concert with it. He 
who asserts that truth is if ho importance ex¬ 
cept in foe signification of sincerity, con¬ 
founds sense with madness, and the word 
of God with a dream. If foe power of rea¬ 
soning be foe Gift to* foe Supreme Reason, 
that we be sedulous, yea, and militant in 
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the endeavour to reason aright, is his im- 
pljwl Command. But what is of perma¬ 
nent and essential interest to one man must 
needs be so to all, in proportion to the means 
and opportunities of each. Wo to him by 
whom these are neglected, and double wo 
to him by whom they are withheld ; for he 
robs at once himself and his neighbour. 
That man's Soul is not dear to himself, to 
whfcn the Souls of his Brethren are not 
dear. As far as they can be influenced by 
him, they are parts and properties -at his 
own soul, their faith his faith, their errors 
his burthen, their righteousness and bliss 
his righteousness and his reward—and of 
their Guilt and Misery his own will be the 
echo. As much as 1 love my fellow-men,' 
so much and no nmre will 1 be intolerant of 
their Heresies and Unbelief—and I will 
honour and hold forth the right hand of 
fellowship,,to every individual who is equally 
intolerant of that which he conceives such 
in me.—We will both exclaim—I know 
not, what antidotes among the complex 
views, impulses and dreumstances, that 
form your moral Being, God's gracious 
Providence may have vouchsafed to you 
against the serpent fang of this Error—but 
it is a viper, and its poison deadly* although 
through higher influences some men may 
take the reptile to their bosom, and remain 
unstung. 

“ In one of these viperous Journals, 
which deal (Ait Profaneness, Hate, Fury, 
and Sedition throughout the Land, I read 
the following paragraph. ‘ The Brahman 
believes that every man will be saved in his 
own persuasion, and that dll religions are 
equally pleasing to the God of all. The 
Christian confines salvation to the Believet 
in his own Vedahs and Shasters< Which 
is the more humane and philosophic creed 
of the two ?’ Let question answer question. 
Self-complacent Scoffer 1 Whom rqeanst 
thou by God ? The God of Truth $ and 
can He be pleased with falsehood and the 
debasement or utter suspension of the Rea¬ 
son which he gave to man that he might 
receive from him the sacrifice of Thith 1 Or 
die God of love and mercy! And can He 
be pleased with the blood of thousands pour¬ 
ed out under die wheels of Jaggeroaut, or 
with the shrieks of children offered up as 
fire offerings to Baal or to Moloch ? Or dost 
thou mean the God of holiness and infinite 
purity ? and can He be pleased with abomi¬ 
nations unutterable ana more than brutal 
defilements? and equally pleased too as 
with that religion, which command* us that 
we have no fellowship with the ucfeuithil 
works of darkness but to reprove them? 
With that religion, which strikes the fear 
of the Most High so deeply, and the sense 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin so inward 
ly, that the Believer anxiously inquires: 

1 Shall 1 give my first-born for toy transgres¬ 
sion, the fruit of my body for the sin army 
soul and which makes answer to him— 

1 He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what doth the Lind require of 


*■ thee, but to walk justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.’ But 
1 check myself. It is at once folly and pro¬ 
fanation of Truth, to reason with the man 
who can place before his eyes a minister 
of the Gospel directing the eye of the widow 
.from the corse of her husband upward to 
his and her Redeemer, (the God of the liv¬ 
ing and not of the dead) and then die re¬ 
morseless Brahmin goading on the discon¬ 
solate victim to the flames of her husband’s 
funeral pile, abandoned by, and abandon¬ 
ing the ? Unless pledges of their love—and 
yet dare ask, which is die more humane and 
philosophic creed of the two ? No! No f 
when rueh opinions are in question 1 neither 
am, or will be, or wish to be regarded as, 
tolerant. 

So much, for the present, concern¬ 
ing the plan for establishing parochial 
schools in England, under the super¬ 
intendence of the Church of England. 
There is a subject nearer home, and 
therefore more immediately interest¬ 
ing to us, on which we would fain be 
permitted to add a very few words of 
our own, and a short extract from the 
writings of one of our own Scottish 
philanthropists. We have already 
hinted, and it is indeed universally 
known, that the sudden rise in the 
population of many of our manu¬ 
facturing towns in Scotland, has been 
attended with effects most deeply 
injurious to the inhabitants of these 

{ daces, in all that regards their intel- 
ectual, moral, religious, and political 
being. Of these the most plain and 
obvious are, first, their deprivation of 
those common means of education, 
which the old established existence of 
parish schools has furnished fbr cen¬ 
turies to the lower orders, throughout 
all the other districts of Scotland ; 
and, secondly, their deprivation not 
only of the means of attending on the 
public ordinances of religion, but 
even of every incentive to the desire 
of attending on these ordinances. 

Now, we are quite sensible, that 
there is something excessively dis¬ 
gusting in the ary about the neglect of 
religion » which on many occasions of 
"ideal alarm, is lifted up by men 
who have never been in the habit' of 
shewing any great core about the prac¬ 
tice of religion themselves. That cry 
was dpVer heard more distinctly, nor 
more Jpflfensively, than it has been for 
the lat^six months in Scotland. But 
it is dJ&e that the higher orders a- 
moDWtjU*, should open their eyes to the 
ridicule* which they cannot fail 
draw upon themselves, by havinj 
course to such thin and trans 
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devices as these. It is time they 
should sec and know, that if it be 
true there is implanted in all men’s 
minds a natural reverence for religion, 
it is no less true, that it is planted 
by the side of a strong natural feel¬ 
ing of contempt, for all false pre¬ 
tences of godliness whatever*—and of a 
most indignant scorn for all that would 
turn the pretence of religion, into an 
instrument for the accomplishment of 
any purposes of their own. Now, it 
is possible, that many men may be 
little disposed to religious feeling 
themselves, and yet very sincerely and 
deeply convinced, not only that reli¬ 
gion is the sole adequate guardian of 
public order, and of civil security; 
but that, without religion, no reflec¬ 
tive man can be comfortable in his 
mind while here, or calm in the pros¬ 
pect of exchanging this life ibr ano¬ 
ther. This is very possible, but it 
'will not do. The pom will not have 
religion preached to them by their irre¬ 
ligious superiors. “ Si vu me flera 
flendum tibi ipsi est—" If you would 
have me go to church, and reverence 
my spiritual guide, you must go 
thither likewise, and you also must 
shew him reverence. This is the law 
of human nature, and they that would 
take advantage of any other principle 
of our nature, to promote either our 
own, or their own good, must not ne¬ 
glect it. 

The sense, however, of the impor¬ 
tance of religion to the well-being of 
all society, which all persons of supe¬ 
rior station have fbund themselves 
compelled to express in these trying 
moments—may be made use of as the 
best of all arguments to the minds of 
these men, for setting about, seriously 
and calmly, now that the moment of 
trial and alarm is over, a more effec¬ 
tual and authoritative expression of 
the same belief. If in the day of 
trouble, they themselves were glad to 
call upon the aid of the Christian 
Faith, and to reproach themselves for 
having in some sort neglected the 
support which that Faith lends to the 
well-being of civil society*—Sturdy, 
unless they be of opinion that no day 
of similar trouble ever can return, they 
are bound/even on grounds of human 
prudence ^3 one, to bestir themselves 
for the ^tension of the blessings which 
the knowledge and feeling of that 
faith bestows. But we should be very 


sorry indeed, and very much ashamed, 
did we suppose that we ought to rest 
with this.—It becomes these men to 
act in this matter, not on the grounds 
of human prudence alone—hut on far 
higher ana far better grounds. It be¬ 
comes them to lay to their hearts the 
serious question*—whether they them¬ 
selves have not been in their way par¬ 
takers in the same spirit of neglect, 
the existence of which they deplore in 
others. It becomes them to amend 
their own conduct—not at one mo¬ 
ment—nor for one moment—but se¬ 
riously— deliberately, and wxcredly. 
They plead no plea or Ignorance—they 
have none such to plead. Their errois 
have arisen from other sources, it may 
be, than those of others, and they have 
not led to any similar immediate 
effects in themselves;—but they 
ought to ask of themselves—with no 
light voice of self-examination—whe¬ 
ther their errors have not been in part 

E roductive of the very errors they 
ave been condemning—whether had 
they—had the class to which they be¬ 
long—set the example they ought to 
have set, it is either probable or possi¬ 
ble, that their inferiors would have 
acted as they have done. It is to such 
men that Dr Chalmers seems to have 
chiefly addressed himselfj in the last 
of his quarterly publications, “ on the 
Christian and Civic Economy of large 
towns"—and it is to such, that we 

3 ’ e the Issue will shew he has not 
ressed himself in vain. 

His observations being written and 
published in Glasgow, may, of course, 
he understood as applying more imme¬ 
diately Jp the inhabitants and the ne- 
cessitidrof that great and populous 
city, and its neighbourhood. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that the particular de¬ 
fects he points out in the state of edu¬ 
cation, and the means of religious in¬ 
struction at Glasgow, are far from be¬ 
ing confined to that place alone—or 
even to the manufacturing towns in 
the some district. The evil seems to 
be experienced more or less all over 
Scotland, wherever there is a town. 
Town jarishes contain prodigiously 
more inhabitants than country ones— 
and therefore, the establishment of 
one school for each parish, which may 
answer tolerably well in a country 
place, must he totally ineffectual and 
useless in a town. What shall wc 
say, for example, to one parith in Dr 
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Chalmers' immediate vicinity, which 
contains not much less than thirty 
thousand inhabitants ? 

It is to bring up the supply of ge¬ 
neral education and religious instruc¬ 
tion to the demand which exists, or 
ought to exist for both in these over¬ 
grown parishes, that Dr Chalmers has 
for some years been chiefly devoting the 
energies of his masterly and inventive 
mind. The examination into which 
lie has gone, concerning the means and 
capacities of magistracies and other 
corporations, having satisfied him, that 
from them no adequate cure from the 
existing evil can ^be hoped for or ex¬ 
pected—he has boldly thrown himself 
upon the unbounded resources of in< 
dividual philanthropy. As it is every 
man’s interest, and as it must be every 
good man's most earnest desire, to ex¬ 
tend the blessings of Christian instruc¬ 
tion, he calls upon all to contribute to 
the erection of a structure—which, if 
all or many contribute, may easily be 
reared—but which must ever defy the 
utmost efforts of the single-handed 
munificence either of any oorporation, 
or of any state. For example, he cal¬ 
culates, that not less than £100,000 
are necessary in order to build and 
endow as many schools as are wanted 
in Glasgow and its immense suburbs 
alone. To procure this sum, or any 
thing like this sqm, from the govern** 
ment of the country, or even from any 
public funds of the place itself, is evi¬ 
dently impossible. ,f But,” says he, 
applying his own favourite method of 
argument m such subjects, (and it is 
the only just one). 

One society, that should propose to raise 
a hundred thousand pounds for a project so 
gigantic, may well be denounced as vision¬ 
ary ; but not so the society that should pro¬ 
pose to raise one or two thousand pounds 
for its own assumed proportion of it. There 
is many an individual, who has both phi.^ 
Ianthropy enough, and influence enough, 
within the circle of his own acquaintance¬ 
ship, for moving forward a sufficiency of 
power towards such an achievement. All 
that he needs, is the guidance of his phi¬ 
lanthropy at the first, to this enterprise. 
When once fairly embarked, there me 
many securities against his ever abandoning 
it till it is fully accomplished. For, from 
the very first moment, will he feel a charm 
m his undertaking, that he never frit In 
any of those wide and bewildering generali¬ 
ties of benevolence, which have hitherto en¬ 
grossed him. To appropriate his little vi¬ 
cinity—to lay it down in the length and 
the breadth of it—to measure it off as tile ma¬ 


nageable field within which he can render 
an entire and lasting benefit to all its fami¬ 
lies—to know and be known amongst them, 
and thus have his liberality sweetened by 
the charm of acquaintanceship with those 
who are the objects of it—instead of drop¬ 
ping, as heretofore of his abundance, into 
an ocean where it was instantly absorbed 
and became invisible, to pour a deep, and a 
sensible, and an abiding infusion into his own 
separate and selected portion of that imprac¬ 
ticable mass which has hitherto withstood 
all the etiorts of philanthropy—instead of 
grasping in vain at the whole territory, to 
make upon it his own little settlement, and 
thuf to narrow, at least, the unbroken field, 
which he could not overtake—to beautify 
one humble spot, and there raise an endur¬ 
ing monument, by which an example is 
lined up, and a voice is sent forth to all the 
spaces which are yet unentered on—this is 
benevolence, reaping a reward at the very 
outset of its labours, and such a reward, 
too, as will not only ensure the accomplish¬ 
ment of its own task, but, as must, from 
the ease, and the certainty, and the distinct 
and definite good which are attendant upon 
its doings, serve both to allure and to guar¬ 
antee a whole host of imitations. 

Dr Chalmers proceeds to press home 
his argument iti many different shapes, 
and with all the accustomed energy of 
his eloquence. To his words we can 
add nothing; we therefore content 
ourselves with referring our readers to 
the publication itself, and with the 
following extract, which will shew 
better than any commendation of ours 
could do, of what materials that pub¬ 
lication is composed. 

Yet it were well, that the rich did step 
forward and signalise themselves in tins, 
matter. Amid all the turbulence ‘and 
discontent which prevail in society, do we 
believe, that there is no rancour so fiery or 
to inveterate in the heart of the labouring 
classes, but that a convincing demonstration 
of good will, on the part of those who are 
raised in circumstances above them, could 
not charm it most effectually away. It is a 
question of nicety, how should this demon¬ 
stration be rendered ? Not, we think, by 
any public or palpable offering to the cause 
of indigence, tor this we havelong conceiv¬ 
ed should be left, and left altogether to the 
sympathies of private intercourse; it being, 
we believe, a point of uniform experience, 
that the mote visible the apparatus is for 
the relief of poverty, the more is it fitted to 
defeat its own object, and to scatter all the 
jedouriee attendant upon an imaginary 
right arpong those who might else have been 1 
sweetened into gratitude by the visitations 
of a secret and spontaneous kindness. Not 
so, however, with an offering rendered to 
the cause of education, let it be a>> public or 
as palpable as it may. The uigemy ot 
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competition for such an object, is at all man* the young, a# would serve to exalt 
times to be bailed rather than resisted; and humble life, ana prepare for a better e<»- 
on this career of benevolence, therefore, nomy than our present the habits of the 
may the affluent go indefinitely onwatd, till rising generation. 

the want he folly and permanently provid- “ We know not, indeed, what eould 
ed for. We know no exhibition that would serve more effectually to amalgamate the 
serve more to tranquillise our country, than two great classes of society together, than 
one which might convince the poorer classes, their concurrence in an object which so 
that there is a real desire, on the pert of nearly concerns the families of all. We 
their superiors in wealth, to do for them know not how a wealthy individual could 
any thing, and every thing, whsetr they be- work,a more effectual good, or earn a purer 
lieve to be for their good. It is file expfes- and more lasting gratitude, from the people 
sion of an interest in them, which does so of Ins own selected district, than by his 
much to soothe and to pacify the discontents splendid donative in the cause of education, 
of men t and all that is wanted, is, that the Whatever exceptions may be alleged against 
expression shall be Of Mich a sort, as not to the other schemes of benevolence, this, at 
injure, but to benefit those for whom it is least, is a charity whose touch does not vi- 
intended. To regulate the direction of our lify its objects; nor wifl it, like foe aliment 
philanthropy, with this view, ail that needs of ordinary pauperism, serve to mar the 
to be ascertained is, an object, by the for- habit and character of our population, 
therance of which, the families or the poor Here, then, is a walk On which pmlanthro- 
are benefited most substantially t and, at the py may give the rein to her most aspiring 
same time, for the expenses of which, one indite for the good of the world; and 
is not in danger of contributing too flplen- while a angle district of the land is without 
didly. We know no object which serves the scope of an efficient system for the school- 
better to satisfy these conditions, than a dis- ing of its families, is there room for every 
trict school, which, by the very confinement lover of his species to put forth a liberality 
of its operation within certain selected li- that can neither injure nor degrade them, 
mits, will come specifically home with some- * “ Every enlightened friend of the poor 
thing of the impression of a kindness done ought to rejoic* in such an opportunity, 
individually to each of the householders, amid the course invectives which assail him. 
It were posable, in this way, for one per- when led by his honest convictions to Tesist 
son, at the head of on associated* band, to the parade and the publicity of so many at- 
propitiate towards himself, and, through tempts as are made in our day in behalf of 
him, towards that order in society with indigence. It may sometimes happen, that 
which he stands connected, several thou- selfishness, in making her escape from the 
sands of a yet neglected population. He applications of an injudicious charity, will 
could walk abroad over some suburb waste, be glad to shelter herself under some of 
and chalk out for himself the limits those maxims of a sounder economy, which 
of his adventure; and, amid the gaze are evidently gaining in credit and currency 
and inquiry of the natives, could cause amongst us. And hence the ready impu- 
the j blic edifice gradually to arise in ex- tatjon of selfishness upon all, who decline 
hibition before them; and though they from the support of associations which they 
might be led to view it at first as a caprice, hold to be questionable. And thus is it 
they would not be long of feeling that it somewhat amusing to observe, how the 
was at least a caprice of kindness towards yearly subscriber of one guinea to some 
them—some well-meaning Quixotism, per. fovourite scheme of philanthropy, there- 
haps, which, whether judicious or not, was by purchase tiuteimsetf the right of stig- 
pregnant at least with the demonstration of madzing every Wd-blooded speculator who 
good will, and would call forth from them, refuses his concurrencewhile the latter is 
by a law of our sentient nature, which they altogether helpless, and mostawkwardly so, 
could not help, an honest emotion of good under a charge so very disgraceful. In 
will back again; and, instead of the envy ^avowing, as he does, the principle, that all 
■and derision which so often our rich the public relief which is ministered to 
yhen charioted in splendour along the more poverty, swells and aggravates the amount 
remote and outlandish streets of die city, of it m the land, t = t that it is only by 
would it be found, that the equipage of this efforts of unseen kindness, that any thing 
generous though somewhat eccentric .visi- ^ Can be done for its mitigation—he 
tor, had always a comely and eompldwmt Pohitoot, lay hare the arithmetic of private 
homage rendered to it. By such a move- ff beaevtdence, and more especially of his 
ment as this, might an individual through- own-—he cannot drag it forth to that ground 
out a district, and a few individuals trough- of visibility, on which he believes that the 
out the city St huge, reclaim *tbe whofe of whole of its charm and efficacy would be 
our present generation to a kindliness for dissipated—he cannot confront the un- 
the upper classes that is now unfelt r'and told liberalities which paw in secret convey- 
this too, not by the ministration of those anee to the abodes or indigence, with the 
beggarly elements, which serve'to* degrade doings and - the doequettd reports of com- 
and to impoverish the more, but by the mltteeahip—he cannot anticipate the disclo- 
ministration of such a moral influents a* sures of that eventful day, when he who 

$ 
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seeth in secret shall reward openly, however 
much he my be enured, that the dropplegs 
of individual sympathy, as far outweigh in 
value the streams of charitable distribution, 
which have been constructed' by the la¬ 
bour and the artifice of associated men, as 
does the min from heaven, which feeds 
die mighty riven of our world, outweigh, 
in amount, the water which flows through 
all the aqueduchhef human workmanship 
that exist ra it. Fmm aU this he is pre¬ 
cluded by the very condition in which 
the materials of the questipn are situated; 
and silent endurance is the only why in 
which he can meet die zealots public 
charity, while they pash and meetuM the 
triumph Of their widely blazoned* achieve¬ 
ment—even though convinced sfl the while, 
that, by thebobtrurive band, they have 
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superseded « flu mom productive benevo 
lence than they ever can replace 1 that they 
have held forth a show of magnitude and 
effort which they can in no way realise; 
and with a style of operation, mighty in 
promise, but utterly insignificant in the re¬ 
sult, have deadened all those responeibilib 
and private regards, which, if suffered, 
without being diverted aside, to go forth on 
their respective vicinities, would yield a mote 
plentiful, as well as a mote precious tribute, 
to the cause of suffering humanity thanwar 
can be raised by loud and open proclama¬ 
tion. 

The disciples of the Malthusian philan¬ 
thropy, who keep back when they think 
that publicity is hurtful, should come forth 
on every occasion when pubhoty is harm¬ 
less. That is the time of (heir vmdjeatioft; 
and then it is in their power to meet»on 
the same arena, with those LUhputians in 
chanty, who think that they do<aHr when, 
m fact, they have done nothing but mie- 
ehief. Wc hear much of dm ffWdity of 
our age. But it appears to US to be nearly 
as minute in respect of amount, as much of 
it is misplaced in respect of direction; not 
can we discover, save among the devoted 
missionaries of Swampland a fowwtiwrs, 
any very sensible apprammatioas to* foe 


many must be his followers, who regard 
their wealth, not as a possession but as .1 
stewardship. We anticipate, in time, a much 
higher rate of liberality than obtains at pre¬ 
sent m the Christian world; nor do wc 
know a cause more fitted to draw it on¬ 
wards, than one which may be supported 
risihly, Without attracting a single indivi- 
r dual to pauperism, and which, when com¬ 
pleted, permanently and substantially, will 
widen, and that for ever, the moral distance 
of bur * from a state so corrupt anil 
the apparatus shall be 

__ _is able, not faintly to skim, 

but thoroughly to saturate the families df 
out poor with education, there will be room 
for huge sums and huge sacrifices; nor do 
we know on whom the burden of this cause 
can sit so gracefully and so well, as on those 

1____cLJ- a*_is_ 


,wfio have speculated away their feelings of 
attachment from all societies for the relief of 
indigence- and who am now bound to de¬ 
monstrate, that this U not because their 
judgment has extinguished their sensibili¬ 
ties ; but because they only want an object 
set beitee foam which may satisfy their un¬ 
derstanding, that, without doing mischief, 
they may hugely render of their means to 
-foe promotion of fo 

Witfi 'tfais we conclude for the pre¬ 
sent " Wheti twd such men os Dr 
Chalmers arid Mr Brougham coincide 
in opinion on any subject of domestic 
economy, the coincidence cannot but 
afford a stropg ground for believing, 
that they ore both in the right. The 
high Christian purity of the one, and 
the dour practical habits of business of 
the Other, may fhmish a sufficient 
>, mat what they agree In sup- 
g and preparing is neither dcfcc- 

e in principle on the one hand, nor 
unattainable in practice on the other. 
Boland already owe* much to Mr 
Br 0 ugham*>«nu Scotland owes no less 
to Dr (^ainfowMbr his labours* al- 


«i,dud «f Ctaiiki.*M*r.wfcnh 

Eu»goq»l(b,«, .mJZrjStKI. 

ourwasnch, and for our sakes he became ttthontefive tnape, have cer- 

poor; and ere th« world he died fovfoidl thinly tan nether less disinterested 
be reclaimed tb the fonowfedge of himself, Sf 


Sows of our readers are-not^u- 
surpriaed at the clamour 
in the House of Commons 
Caledonian Canal, and to titir 'h 
friends especially, the apj 
a “ Scotch job'’ is partici 

as applicable to this wc*k,;~; 




vs *> tar 

JLtr ^ 


i to* 




'■afrd commercial enterprise 
’ Umt«d-£ingdom. Our eorres- 
‘t states, that he conceives it to 
t extremely indelicate in any 
ftberof Parliament, especially# he 
' M t long standing, to come 
; fttatfe to tho country, that 
several Parliaments of which he 


ious, ___ _ 

on account of its being _-_H1 - _ 

most magnificent and 4fot.beett a Member* and even perhaps 

national structures, ana altofirottmts a Minister, have expended the sum ot 
having been imdertakenfor tM f gen* fSOftOO^npon a work, which, by his 
V 01 .VII. tiH 
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own shewing, ought only to have a- who stands so perfectly unconnected 
mounted to about £200,000, without With it, as neither to inhabit the 
once alluding to the extension of the country where it lies, nor almost to be 
original design, or the change of times known to those professionally inter- 
since the estimates of the work were ested in the work; but from the op- 
made, almost twenty years ago. port unities which he has had of oh- 

However sanguine the immediate serving its beneficial effects upon a 
abettors of this great national unden- widely extended distriet of country, he 
taking may have been in file outset of » induced to state what is known to 
this business, they were not singular him on fids interesting subject, being 
in this respectj and if any one will the result of his experience for the last 
take the trouble of going back to the twenty yean, 
debates of the House of Commons, Prior to the period of the cem- 
and inquire into the feelings of the mencciaent of the Caledonian Canal, 
country at file time when the quea- the ineahitants of the Highlands 
tion of the Caledonian Canal was first and Western Ides of Scotland, were 
agitated, he will find, that on all in a state which may be describ- 
honds it proceeded from the noblest ed aa maintaining a degree of apa- 
motives which can actuate the human thy even beyond what has been 
mind. With what degree of propri- too often ascribed to them. Having 
ety in political economy, we shall not no incitement to labour, they were 
venture to inquire ; but at that pe- unaccustomed and unacquainted with 
riod, every means were exerted to dis- it, and they consequently spent their 
courage emigration, by providing for days in the* most supine indolence ; 
the surplus popu lation or the kingdom without any stimulant to the habits 
at large, ana of the Highlands of Scot- of industry j if they looked to the past, 
land in particular, where the more it conveyed little that could satisfy a 
beneficial system of converting these rational mid Intelligent mind; and 
districts into large stock farms, hadun- there was no motive in the fixture to 
avoidably numerous families destitute, arouse them from a state of sloth. 
Emigration, as then conducted by de» Hut let any one now traverse thebe 
signing persons, was not only ruinous mountainous and insulated districts to 
to the emigrant, hut the permission the northward of that chain of lakes 
of it, under existing circumstances, forming the track of this Canal, and if t 
would have been a stain upon the Bri- him patiently investigate the present 
tish name. With a view to put a step Mate of the inhabitants, and from ob- 
to this traffic in human misery, and servatipn and experience compare them 
to amdiprate the condition of the ns- with the past, and he will be astonish- 
tive Highlander, the Legislature, with ed at the change which has been pro- 
that degree of huoamty which so duced even within the last ten or twelve 
eminently distinguishes the measures years upon the intelligence and man- 
of the British Parliament, sought jpn- am of the Inhabitants, and at the way 
ployment for fixe effective labour of in which theyj& t now apply their 
the poorer classes, not of a temporary minds and them hands to work. If 
nature, but such aa was calculated to he is to form a just estimate of this 
be productive of benefit to fixe present change, he must not lode for the com- 
and fixture circumstance* of fi» agja* pariaon in the present state of any part 
culturist, the KMtnsi^ut^jafi jd the United Kingdom with which 
ner, aa the only „ < —* we ate acquainted. The former state 

means of relief; and fiapeh con- Of the iKUthenx parts of Scotland is 

sideration ana advice, g all qu&t- absolutely banished from Britain, and 

tors of the United “ the Cafe- * spirit , of emulation is now infused 

.donum Canal was attested te|Iip|g|#tt the whole. To compare 

the measure h«t ip jjpMi J^M&.^tati we must therefore new 

\jpsea. K iftpB for it in thr irilfln nf thrr Bneshn 

very inrompefexfi^udge* fo Waite aware that we may be told 
to .be a*tpf. political qnd .by those who, from motives of disap- 

matter* neither idmm, jpoiutineafrand chagrin, toqk an early 

though he^ffire^y, with.that gfoat part against the Caledonian Canal, 
rectlynor felfnai: wnh, those who that., the improvement of the High- 
national work/^’th its operation, yet lands and Islands of Scotland is not at 
are connected wi^fo lot to see more of a# to be placed to the account of that 
it has fallen to ) any other individual work, uor to the ueefixl operations of 
it than perhaps 
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the commissioners for roads and 
bridges; they say, forsooth, that it 
is to be traced to the general effects 
of education, arid to the progress of 
civilisation. We readily admit, due 
those have had their share in effect¬ 
ing the great dungs alluded to, but 
no one will be hardy enough to af¬ 
firm, that the expenditure of a very 
large proportion of £800,000 in <by» 
labour, has not effected the most 
powerful changes on this country, 
and on the customs and manner* of 
its people. The writer of this article 
has bad opportunities of remark¬ 
ing the increase of capital among 
the poorer classes of those districts— 
and the direct tendency which this has 
h id of increasing the resources of the 
country. By the savings from their 
earnings at the Caledonian Canal, which 
they nave ultimately applied to the 
purchase of bests and filing-tackle, 
and of numerous small trading ves¬ 
sels, and to the establishment of han¬ 
dicraftsmen in various rural branches 
of business. The discontented and the 
ignorant, however, do not even hesitate, 
in support of their objections to this 
work, to state, that it has been chiefly 
executed by Englishmen, and Welsh¬ 
men, and Irishmen ; and (hat rite mo¬ 
ney has not only been carried forth 
of Scotland, but even from Europe 
to America. In the first place, we 
happen to be of opinion, that any 
source of employment or increase of 
capital, to the inhabitants df one part 
of the united kingdom, must, hi its 
ultimate operation, benefit die whole 
—it must also be considered, in can¬ 
dour, how. such a work of art,could 
be undertaken or preformed % any 
set of untutored individuals and, 
in the second place, we make for an¬ 
swer to such a position, that, h» our 
humble opinion, it was none of the 
least of the benefits of this work that 
it collected artizans of every descrip- 
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after or intended, yet we even venture 
to claim this also as one of the advan¬ 
tages attending the execution of this 
work, in which we are borne out by the 
present practice of the country; for, in 
point ef fact, large sums are now ac¬ 
tually paid from the treasury to en¬ 
courage emigration to certain of our 
colonial establishments. Now, how 
mUbh better is it for the individuals 
and for the country, that these people 
should acquire the means of follow¬ 
ing their inclinations with the savings 
of their own industry. 

With regard to the utility of the 
Caledonian Canal, in a nautical and 
commercial point of view, it is certain¬ 
ly too late, and comes with a bad grace 
from those legislatively concerned in 
this undertaking, to complain publicly 
of their own doings. There may in¬ 
deed be no immedtais use for a canal 
of a large capacity in this situation, 
but those acquainted with the history 
ef the Canal, long since executed, be¬ 
tween the friths of Forth and Clyde, 
technically termed (he "GreatCanal," 
may recollect (hat its dimensions were 
at first considered to be by much too 
large, and that it also was treated as a 
work ruinous to the adventurers ; and 
that the large sums advanced for its 
completion by die government were to 
be lost for ever. But let us attend to 
the feet and experience of this example: 
The Forth and Clyde Canal is found 
to be by much too small in practice; 
but, nevertheless, as it is, die money 
advanced by government has long 
since been repaid. It was, therefore, 
in our humble opinion, the sound¬ 
est policy for the toriskture, in the 
original forn^floR of this great na¬ 
tional work, to do it, in the first in¬ 
stance, upon a scale that would admit 
of the largest class of merchant ves¬ 
sels, and even of the smaller of his 
Majesty** ships of war ; or, in other 
words, to avoid the fetal error of the 
lion from England and Ireland, who jnegufog* Of the Forth and Clyde 
taught the people of the Highlands of canal.' Evtth if hone of these last 
Scotland how to handle the spade, the mould ever enter the Caledonian 
mattock, and all the iraphauttftrdf Canal, ttajttbg vessels of all classes 


the artificer, thereby producing much 
more permanent and lasting effects :*p- 
on the manners of the people of foese 
districts than all the theories of the 
most enlightened age. 


along it with the more esse 
COity. There are few, if any, 
dffon or small canals in Britain 
ef % capacity sufficiently eligible for 
Ufodze of the boats assigned for them. 


Even if we admit, that With partbf The horses are consequently seen drag- 
this money hundreds of foe nttHfes iBtte with the utmost difkulty, while 

- - - — ■ *■ ^ . t IV * . V • a 


have been enabled to emigrate tv our 
American settlements with comfort and 
advantage to themselves, though this 
may not be wha was originally sought 


the hoots are continually touching end 
rubbing along the banks and bottom of 
these Canals. In the Caledonian Canal, 
on foe contrary, much fedhty will be 
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given, and much animal or steam power 
will be saved, in trackage upon this 
great work. Although, therefore, the 
extended size of the Locks and excatva- 
tions of this work has greatly enhanced 
its expense, yet, in an extended na¬ 
tional 'point of view, and from tha in¬ 
exhaustible supply of water, we con¬ 
ceive its large dimensions to be of the 
greatest importance to the public. 

Those wno complain of this under¬ 
taking as inefficient, do not perhaps 
take the proper view of its position. 
It may be that the trade which is now 
established between such ports as Li¬ 
verpool and the Baltic, may not, -for 
a length of time, be made to pass 
through this navigation, as every 
new establishment of this description 
must necessarily come slowly into 
operation. It is true, that all is 
at present shut to us, and especially 
to those who take a narrow view of 
the subject; but were we to enter 
upon the efficiency of this work at 
large, we do not despair of satisfac¬ 
torily pointing out many sources of 
trade which mis navigation k emin¬ 
ently calculated to open and extend. 
Without appearing too sanguine, we 
may notice, that it k extremely 
probable that an entirely new branch of 
trade will be opened between London 
and the other eastern ports of Great 
Britain, with Londonderry, Belfast, and 
the other western and northern ports of 
Ireland; a trade which, we venture to 
say, will bring the mutual interests of 
the United Kingdom into a much mote' 
immediate union than could many oth¬ 
er manner have been effected. A voy¬ 
age from London to Be&st, by die Ca¬ 
ledonian Canal, is just about the some 
distance as by the Laud's Bad, while 
the safety of die voyage, ht all times, 
but especially in time# war, is greatly 
in favour of the northern passages' Con- 


sidering, therefore, the zeal which has 
ever been shewn by the legislature for 
the advancement and improvement of 
the Irish territory—the drainage of its 
bogs, and all its interests—we nave no 
hesitation in stating it as our opinion, 
that the Caledonian Canal is a most 
important link in the chain of national 
prosperity. 

With tecard to the professional in¬ 
dividual who designed and has so ably 
conducted this work, we cannot speak 
from personal knowledge; but, judging 
pritfta Jtide from his works, we con¬ 
sider him to be one of die most emi¬ 
nent engineers that this country has 
ever produced: and whether we regard 
hk professional skill in the perfect man¬ 
ner in which the locks and masonry of 
this work have been executed, or the 
unostentatious and simple maimer in 
which it has been conducted, we think 
he stands high in any comparison with 
our continental neighbours; and we 
are quite sure that, in regard tohh esti¬ 
mates, few of his brethren at home can 
be applied to with preference for ac¬ 
curacy in this respect. In concluding, 
we observe, that both the man and his 
works are an honour to the age ia 
which he lives ; and we think him ill 
requited by the sneers of any class of 
men, for the boldness of mind with 
which he uniformly grasps the most 
difficult and hazardous undertakings 
of his profession. It is hoped, however, 
that the period is not distant, when 
there favourable impressions will be 
entertained of the Caledonian Canal, 
and when the just and merited praise 
of the public* will be amply bestowed 
upon the Commissioners for their un¬ 
wearied labours, and their Engineer, 
and, finally, upon all who have had 
the toerit and honour of being in any 
manner identified with this great na¬ 
tional undertaking. 


, ., SONNET. 

* i*%i • 

Ke*v thou thy uativo.wha.te ^Simplicity j 
Who would that seldom setting smue displace ? 
Who would not love the Masha*# that face. 
Which speak ae weU thy feelings- pure and firee ? 

, Thus ever look—end,- aaihottloobwt, so be ; 
Preserve thy BatureSe«veet utWonscJoue grace. 
Still bloom, as oCWj ^khin-thls true embrace. 
Dearer than all the pride .of art to me.— 

—Wfihir. its gay p&tenNfe yen splendid Rose 
May dazzlethe sOpkM#ted eye; 

But where the modi Hotoey-suckle blows, 

The early Bee ts ever seen to fly- 1 - 
He finds its simple leaves a sweet enclose. 

Which art oft spoils—but never can supply. 


T. D. 
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JOHN AND JOAN, A NEW POEM. 

To Christopher North, Esqutre. 

HONOURED AND LEARNED SIR, 

I may opine, from the tenor of sundry weighty articles in your invaluable 
Miscellany, entitled Blackwood’s Edinborough Magazine, that I shall be fortified 
by your support in mine estimation of a work of seductive and popular Poesy, 
the which noth been lately published; (it is needle® to say that I mean the 
celebrated Don Juan, (or John) of that most noble apd illustrious genious, the 
Right Honourable, my Lord Byron;) forasmuch as it containsth, ,not covertly 
wrapt up, but palpably embodied and consubstantinted, divers insinuations 
against matters of minor belief, both as to morality and decorum, of all parsons 
who have been blessed with a regular and well grounded education. In pur¬ 
suance hereof, have 1 bethought myself, moreover, to attempt a work unto the 
best of my poor endeavours, the which, peradventure, may serve (in lack of a 
better,) as a sort of antidote or counter-charm, for this giddy generation, to 
the dangerous maxims set forth in that fimous and much perused poem ; al¬ 
ways provided, that it is far from mine intention to put myself for a moment 
on the same parallel with its right noble and honourable author. 

Howbeit, learned Sir, I now venture to send you a select fragment, or rather 
portion thereof, the which I have concocted and elaborated to the uttermost of 
my poetical capabilities ; and the which redoundeth to the credit of a sex and 
state too lightly held and treated of by the (otherwise) right noble and honour¬ 
able poet. 

Nor do I dubitate, learned Sir, that, sans fojrther peroration or introduc¬ 
tion, your approved critical judgment, in such like matters, will not foil duly 
to appreciate its serious and (I may say) didactic tendency, notwithstanding, it 
be composed in a metre, or stanza, die which hath been, of late, too much ap¬ 
propriated unto unprofitable jocularities and facetiousness. Craving licence, I 
i ndite myself, honoured and learned Sir, See. See. &c. 

JOSIAH SHU FILE BOTHAM. 

July 12th, A. D. 1830. 

Oowkshall Northumberland. 

t 

jouN and ioan. Canto u. 


L 

Loud laugh’d the Soldier; when the Reeve, who now 
In sullen silent guise had sitton long. 

With doubtful eye, bent head and moody beow, 

The whiles the glee and laughter waxed strong, 

As if it gaul’d him sorely, seeing how 
Thus ladies gent w£re treated with such wrong, 
With accents rather low, fflad somewhat hoarse. 

Began, in gentle phrases, his discourse. 

2 . 

Ah I Sirs, quoth he, were I to tell a tale 
For ever]? lying legend ye have told,. « * 

Invented, at a gentle sex to rail, t 

By those whose beads me hot and hearts are cold. 
Believe, my store of praise would never foil, 

Tho' I mould para¥2#jn&I were oh!- i 
But this that I am going W refetfe .' 

Shall serve for many, mu fclafo, great. 

•4 % ^ 

Of woman’b love, which ht to hard to Woo, 

When woo'd, how strong, foil many proofs these be. 
And how immutable and fearless too— ’ 

“ My love, thro’ all the world I’ll follow thet,” 
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So Juliet say s.— j the bird that cries “ cuckoo,” 

His small mate fblloweto thus from tree to tree. 
From bough to bough—nay e'en from spray to spray,— 
Still restless, thro' the merry hours of May. 

4 . 

And while our Lore hath nurture, to endure 
And* burn, like radiant beacon, seen afar. 

Thro' untried seas a streaming Cynosure, 

At once our Matin and our Vesper star. 

No marvel it abideth strong and sure. 

Amid the turmoils of this worldly war, 

A constant pilot, mid a guiding light. 

Thro’ storms by day, and rocks and shoals by night. 

5 . 

But when, to feed the fire, it once is seen 
That fit material doth not much abound. 

Or that no fuel, safe or damp or green. 

Or else cross-train’d or knotty, can be found. 

And the flame waxeto rather ttyta and mean, 

And yieldeth an uneasy, crackling sound, 

. Flickers, looks blue,—looks red—-or waves about. 

Now very smoky, and now nearly out; 

Then, mid the storms of iU«contrasted temper. 

Where neither hath i tittle of submission. 

This semper id<h «, that eadem semper, 

For ever crossing, always in attrition, 

(’Twouid puzgle metaphysic Kant, or Kempfer, 

To bring about a moment’s ooaKtion,) 

Then, that such souls as these should still love on. 
That is a miracle far Love alone t 


1 . 

It springeth like that low and unseen Rose 
That on the mountain summit dares to grow. 

Where Autumn hardly thaws the ling’ring snows, 

And storms unheard, and unknown whirlwinds blow; 
There, where the weary, journeying clouds repose. 

And the moon climbs, with long ascent and slow. 

And fays and lesser spirits play at even. 

Like harmless lightning in a summer's heaven. 

* *. 

'Tis like the Petrel that the sailor eyes 
With drea4,^-o’er treach’rous seas condemn’d to roam,- 
That still is met beneath the storm lest shies. 

And on the desert waters hath its heme ; 

Above toe curling billow still it flies. 

And sleeps weu cradled in the fleecy ftstti. 

Lull'd by the discord of the whistling sqtnB, 

Aud rock'd to rest On hills that tote and fall. 

ft 

ZB* 

And this is none of] 

That only serve i 

As conj’rors do with OWWe-boUomd boxes-** 

Behold a couple far * 

(Unless toe author Of the huffy mocks us) 

Who al} their lives in quarrelhad been frying. 

Their matrimonial pudding vfaf of Batter, 

With scarce a plumb to sweeten it;—no nutter.- 


: iH paradoses, 
^mystifying, 
wa d boxes 


CJuly 
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10 . 

Oh! miracle! (—a greater can there be — ?) 

To see how Love can shed his holiest balm, 

Within a circle none dares walk but he — ; 

Where all are sick, fresh and without a qualm; 

So underneath the depths of the wild sea, 

Ev'n in the loudest storms,— t^ere is a calm. 

But truce to hopes—my story must be sped, 

John met with Joan, lov’d* woo’d, and they were wed. 

11 . 

One small objection, either they o'erpassed, 

(hr else despised, when it was (nought in view; 

He was an alkali, wad site an acid. 

And this, when *twas too late, they found too true. 
The longer still the more, they effervesced, 

As more confirmed, by time, their tempers grew,— 
A sort of fixsing, sputtering communion. 

Sir Humphrey Dayy calls “ a chemic union." 

IS. 

Like that small, wooden pair that stand, so sly. 

To tell us what the weather is about. 

Where Gammer comes and curtsies, whoa 'tis dry. 

And Gaffer, when it rains, doth make his lout. 

So sometimes they might have a cherish sky. 

But 'twas when he was in, and she was out;— 

As for the couple that arrange the weather, 

God knows, they never are at home together. 

13. 

So, long, this loving, most unhappy pair 
Liv'd, like a brace of angry adders fail’d. 

So piteous of each others' woes they were. 

One could have home to see the other hang’d, 
(Altho’ that sight were worse than death to bear) 

Each for the others' sake!———as they harangued. 
One day, upon the sorrows of their yoke, 

John, in a happy hour, resolv'd and spoke. 

14. 

“ Sweet Joan, thou know’st that I would die for thee, 
“ And well I know that thou for me wouM'stdie.” 
And here he twinkled, pitiftd to see « 

Joan gave a sort of“ heigh!"-* fcwas scarce a sigh, 

“ But wast thou gone, what maid would look on me, 

" With grief an’ labour worn, and crabb’d and dry, 
“ But thou, dear Joan, when fidthttil John hath died, 
“ May'st have a chance again to be a bride.’’ 

14. 

“ And, so my loving Joan, my dear-dear. Cony, 

“ Since there is nothing but a choice of ill, 

“ Since 1 cannot afford thee alimony, 

“ And would be loath by quarrelling to kill, 

“ (Thou know'st my love, my heart was never stoncy) 
“ Oh I come and see me die—for die I will— 

“ Die for the love of thee, my darling, die,— 

“ Yesquickly in the horeepood Wat I lie.” 

M, 

“ Let not the hitter drops, ray gentle Joan, 

“ Bedim the lustre of thy week and eye, 

“ For since the springtime of our life is flown, 

“ And winter comes, and summer passeth bye, 

1 
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John and .Joan. 


“ Beneath the waters, peaceful and alone, 

“ E'en like the torpid swallow, will f lie, 

“ The cutting show’* unftlt—the storm unheard, 

“ And men shall aay that John—hath disappear'd.” 


* lfr. 

“ They ask—where goeth he that iisatipeah ? 

“ But who can tell where he hath migrated ? 

“ Hold but thy tongue, my Joan, an&ary thy tears,— 
“ For trust me. Sweet, most vainly they are shed; 
“ How can they reach a heart that’s proof to fears, 

" In Love's strong fortress^chut aad sheltered ? 

“ What boots that naildrops down the chimney come, 
“ Hiss on the hearth, or patter round the room ?— 


18 . 

In short, John’s flights of eloquence refined, 

Joan’s answ'ring eloquence—by nature taught her, 
I could not copy, were I in the mind; 

Nor can I tell you if her helpmate caught her, 

Less eontradictiously, than wont, inclined,— 

Suffices it to say, they reach’d the water. 

Together—tho' not atm in arm, I think,—’ 

But there they were, end stood upon the brink. 

19 , 

John hover'd on'the brink, in silent mood, 

And look'd and sigh'd, and sigh'd and look’d again, 
And gaz’d with wistml vtege on the flood. 

While, donbtfhlly, as pitying his pain, 

Joan, with her apron at her eyelid, stood; 

At last, he seem'd to come into the vein. 

And turn'd, as if to take a final luss, 

Before he plunged into the brown abyss. 


J 


20 . 

But still a kind of look—not that of fear. 

Nor hope—play'd round his mouth, and check, and chin, 
His eye changed not; and, softly in her ear. 

He whisper'd Joan— f * Ah, me! self-murder’s sin— 
Could’st thou not take a little frisk, my dear. 

As if in play, and gently push me in ; 

Nay, take a longer run—further, my life— 

There now—now stoutlyjpsh me, dearest wife.” 

< ^ 2L 

O Couple I e'en in death affectionate, < 

Not Arris and her Foetus are before ye 1 
Joan, fearfhl of the welfare of her mate, 

Resolving that his soul should be in glory. 

And met, at least, when in another state. 

In love and strong affection (saith the story). 

Drew bade from him, some portion, not a little. 

Obeying her dear husband to a tittle j- 

22 .* * 

Then ran, with Amazonum resolution: 

But whether John tody folf consented. 

Or fear was really fumy constitution, 

Or in the very nick he had repented; ' 

Or whether Fate herself was in confUsion, 

Or Fortune took a whim, or Chance relented— 

How 'twos, I cannot tell you, for my life, 

But John ti sort of—dodg'din splash’d-his wife. 


[July 
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John and Joan . 


23. 

With open mouth, and saucer staring eyes, 

John for a second stood like any stone. 

Then lifted up his hands, in wild surprise— 

“ For love of me didst thou go in, dear Joan, 

Or did’st thou slip thy foot?—what signifies ? 

There are no sups; and since 'tie done, 'tis done ; 

Folks only can remark, since thou art gone, 

'Tis Joan hath disappear’d,, instead of John." 

24. 

“ If there be any scandal, John shall bear it— 

Bear it he must, so even let it fall." 

Then (after some btdf hour), that all might hear it, 

" I've lost my Joan—help!” John began to bawl ; 

And in a trice, Ms cause of grief to share it. 

Came trooping young and old, and great and small; 

They dragg'd the piece of water, it is sfud. 

And so Joan was not lost, but she was—dead. 

23. 

She died—nor did her John long time survive, 

Tho' folks hare wonder'd what should John destroy; 

Some said that with his grief he could not strive. 
Whilst others whisper'd that he died of joy; 

Some say the juice which, when she was alive. 

They took to soothe their woes, was his annoy; 

But both are gone—nm- is a stone supplied. 

To teach how this good couple liv'd and died. 


Notss. 

Stanza 6.—“ Kempfer,” one of the German lllustrissimi, now forgotten—a great phi¬ 
losopher. 

Stan/* 8.—“ The Petrel,” properly the “ Stormy Petrel,” vide the work of that ex¬ 
cellent graver, and not to be surpassed, mine did and worthy friend, Mr Thomas Bewtek, 
on Water Birds. 

Stanza 12.-—“ Small wooden pair.” There is a sort of old fashioned barometer, com¬ 
mon in my younger days, consisting of a house with a male and female figure, who come 
out, in alternation, as it is wet or ary. 

Stanza 16.—“ E’en like the torpid swallow.” Naturalists have conceited, that the 
swallow lieth m a dormant state, at the bottom of deep waters, during winter. 

Stanza 23.—“ There are no slips {” an expression of children at play, who cry “ no slips,” 
when a false shoot at marbles, or toss at pitch-pen*y, occurretb. 

Stanza 25.—“ Some say the jujee.” This might of a surety something aid the other 
causes, inasmuch as he would nave a duplicate portion after Joan’s decease; a matter 
which I have not hesitated to set forth, by marking the empbatical words with italic cha¬ 
racters. 


Vol. VII. 
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/mportation into France of the Cachemire- 
woot Goat.—M. Amadeus Joubert quitted 
Pane in April 1818, and proceeded first by 
Odessa, Tangarock, and Aspracan, to the 
camp of General JermolofF in Caucasus, 
gaining information on the way, relative to 
the object of his journey, from the Bucha¬ 
nans, the Kirghiz, and the Armenians, 
who frequent Astracan. He was there told, 
that there existed amongst the numerous 
hordes of Kirghiz (a nomade tribe residing 
in Bucharia, on the banks of the Oural lake) 
a species of goat of a dazzling white, bear¬ 
ing every year a remarkable fleece about the 
month of June. The specimens of it which 
he there collected, convinced him of the 
identity of this wool with that which is im¬ 
ported into France, through Russia. This 
discovery was the more important to him, 
as it promised to save him the long and dif¬ 
ficult journey which he would otherwise 
have had to encounter, in penetrating to 
Thibet, through Persia and Cachemire. In 
this he was not deceived; for he' actually 
collected scattered samples of this fine wool, 
at some hundreds of wersts from the Wolga, 
amongst the steppes that separate Astracan 
from Oremburg, which satisfied him that 
he needed not to penetrate further. He 
had, besides, observed, that in die language 
of the country, they gave the name of Thi- 
bet-goat to the animal which furnished this 
fine fleece. He therefore bought of the 
Kirghiz in this district, from the hordes 
called Cara>Agadgi and Kaisacks, twelve 
hundred and eighty-nine of these animals, 
and directed his course homewards with 
them, by Tsaritzin, where he brought them 
across the Wolga. After making all the de¬ 
ductions from thfs number, occasioned by 
losses on the road, by the shipment of diem 
at Kaffa, and the passage home, there now 
exist in France four hundred of this stock 
of Cachemire-wool goats. 

During a short stay which M. Joubert 
made atConstantinople, in his passage home¬ 
wards with his goats, he held a conversation, 
through the second interpreter to the French 
embassy, with an Armenian named Khodja- 
Youssuf, who was sent eighteen years ago 
by a house in Constantinople into Cachemire, 
to procure shawls made after patterns which 
he carried with him. This Armenian had 
resided a long rime in Cachemire, Lahore, 
and Pichawer, and in learning the language 
of these countries, he obtained much (-na¬ 
tive information as to the manufacture of 
these valued articles. Ha Stated to 1VL 
Joubert, that the animal which yields this 
beautiful material is neither a camel nor a 
sheep, as some have reported, but is a goat, 
resembling the common goat in appearance, 
having straight horn*, and * white or clear 
brown coat A coarse hair covers the fine 
downy wool, which last is the only material 
from which die shawls are wove. 


Khodja-Youssuf had seen at Cachemire, 
twenty or thirty of these goats, which were 
kept there fof curiosity. The women and 
ebudren pick out the fine wool from the 
coarse hair, and other heterogeneous matter; 
which is afterwards carded by young girls 
with their fingers on India muslin, to length¬ 
en the fibre, and clean it from dirt and foul¬ 
ness ; and in this state it is delivered to the 
dyers and spinners. The loom that is used 
is horizontal, and very simple; the weaver 
sits on the bench, a child is placed below 
him with his eyes on the pattern, and gives 
him norice, after every throw of the shuttle, 
of the colours wanted, and the bobbins to be 
next employed- The finest shawls cost from 
6 to 600 rupees (13 to 1500 francs.) The 
most beautmil wool comes from the pro¬ 
vinces of Lassa and Ladack in Thibet; and 
also a good deal of it is imported into Thi¬ 
bet and Cachemire, from Casgar and Bu¬ 
charia, all of which go to form the fine 
shawls, of which there is such a great de¬ 
mand throughout Asia. The fine wool is 
brought into Cachemire, in bales, mixed 
with coarse hair. 

Meteoric Stone presented to the India 
Company's Mutetm,~-'Yhe following is an 
authentic account of a meteoric stone which 
was lately brought from India by Lieut. 
Colonel Pennington, and presented to the 
Hon. East India Company, who have de¬ 
posited it in their museum. 

Extract of a letter from Capt. G. Bird, 
1st Assistant in the Political Dept, to Ma¬ 
jor Gen. Sir D. Ochterldny, Bart. K.G.C.B. 
to Major Pennington. 

Lodiam, 6th April 1815.—-My dear Ma¬ 
jor, I lost no rime, after my receipt of your 
letter to take the measures for obtaining 
the information you desire relative to the 
meteorolite, which lately fell near the vil¬ 
lage of Dooralla. Accounts of this ex¬ 
traordinary phenomenon had spread over 
the whole of the Seik country; and for 
more than a month before your letter 
reached me, die account of its fall, con¬ 
nected with a great number of wonders, 
had been reported to me, and that the people 
from all the neighbouring villages bad as¬ 
sembled at Dooralla to pay their devotions 
to it, but, now, after a very Bill inquiry, I 
feel quite satisfied that you may rest confi¬ 
dent in the accuracy of the following state¬ 
ment. On the 18th Feb. lost about noon, 
gome people who were at work in a field 
about half a mile distant from the village of 
Dooralla, were suddenly alarmed by the 
explosion of what they conceived to be a 
large cannon, “ the report being louder 
than that of any other gun they had ever 
heard," which report was succeeded by a 
rushing noise, like that of a cannon ball in 
its greatest force. When looking towards 
the quarter whence the noise proceeded, 
they perceived a large black body in the 
5 
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air, apparently moving directly towards It is an ill shapen triangle, and from one of 
them, but passing with inconceivable ve- the comers a pieee has been broken off, 
locity, buried itself in the earth, at the either in its fall, or by the instruments 
distance of about sixty paces from the spot when taking it otu of the ground- This 
where they stood. As soon as they could fracture discloses a view of the interior, in 
recover from the terror with which this ter* which iron pyrites and nickel are distinctly 
ride vision had appalled them, they ran to- visible. Since its arrival all the Brahmins 
wards the village, where they found the In the neighbourhood have assembled at 
people no less terrified than themselves, my teats, to pay their adoration to it; and 
though not having seen the stone, ima- so Hindoo ventures to approach, but with 
gined that a marauding party was ap* closed hands is apparent devotion, so awful 
preaching, and as but too frequently hap- a matter is it in their eyes. I shall avail 
pens, would sack their village. Whan the myself of the first escort that leaves Lodi. 
Brahmins of the village were told what had ana, to forward it to you.— Original Coin - 
really happened, they determined to pro. muHioation. 

cecd, and were followed by all the people to Barton'* Magnetkal Discover ks— Ccr- 
the spot where the stone fell, haying with tain Magnedcal discoveries are now in 
them instruments for digging it out On course of trial, for which we are indebted 
their arrival at the place, they found the to Mr Barlow, one of the Mathematical 
surface broken and the fresh earth and sand Professors in the Royal Military Academy, 
thrown about to a considerable distance, viz. that in eveiy ball or mass of iron, if a 
and at the depth of rather more than five plane be conceived to pass from north to 
feet, in a soil of mingled sand and loam, south inclining, in these latitudes, at an 
they found the stone which they cannot angle of 184° (or the compliment of the 
doubt was what actually fell, bring alto» dip), and a compass be pointed any where 
gether unlike any thing known in that in this plane, it will not be affected by the 
part of the country. The Brahmins taking iron, but point *due north Mid south the 
immediate charge of the stone, conveyed same as if no iron were in its vicinity. This 
it to the village, where they commenced plane, Mr B. has every reason to suppose, 
a Poosa, and covering it with wreaths of will change its position with the dip, or la> 
flowers, set on foot a subscription for the titude, so as to become parallel to the hori- 
purpose of erecting a small temple over zon at the pole, mid perpendicular to it at 
it, not doubting from the respect paid to the equator; and it is this fact which Cap- 
it by die Hindoos, to turn it to a profit- tain Bartholomew is charged to determine, 
able account. As I said before, it fell on as far as it can be done, in the parts he is 
the 18th of Feb. about midday, in a field about to visit, while Lieut. Parry is suppos- 
near die village of Dooralla, which lies ed to be making corresponding observations 
about lat 308.23'. 76°. 4'. long, within the in Baffin's Bay. Mr Barlow has also die- 
territory belonging to the Patualah Rajah, covered that the magnetic quality of iron re- 
sixteen or seventeen miles from Umballah tide* wholly i« the surface , so that an iron 
aud eighty from Lodiana. The day was shdl, weighing only 31b. 4 oz. will act as 
very clear and serene, and as usual at powerfully on the needle as a solid ball of 
that season of the year, not a cloud was die same dimension weighing upwards of 
to be seen ; nor was there in the temper- 300 lbs.—and by a judicious application and 
aturc of the air, any thing to engage their combination of these two facts, he has pro¬ 
attention ; the thermometer, of course, may jected an extremely easy method of ooun- 
be stated at about 68° in the shade., The teracting the local attraction of vessels, 
report was heard in all the circumjacent Germany . Comets , pellucid Bodies*— 

towns and villages, to the distance of 20 M. Encke, Assistant Director of the Ob- 
coss, or 25 miles, from Dooralla. The servatory at Godia, has lately accomplished 
Pattahah Rajah’s Vakeel, being in at- an exact representation of the track of 
tendance here, when your letter reached the comet which appeared in the years 
me, I desired him to express my wish to 1786, 1795, 1805, and 1819. It is by 
the Rajah, to have this stone; and as it means of an ellipsis of an uncommon foi in. 
appears that he had been led to consider it if not absolutely unique, that die orbit of 
rather as a messenger of ill omen, he gave this body (rather to be reckoned among 
immediate orders for its conveyance to planets than comets) has been traced. That 
Lodiana, but with positive injunctions, that this body was not self-luminous, is now 
it should not approach Pattialah, his place pretty well ascertained: that the tail, or 
of residence. It arrived here yesterday, radiance emanating from this comet, and 
escorted by a party of Brahmins and same from all comets, was a lurid vapour, 
8eik Horse. It weighs rather more than through which rays of light passed without 
25 pounds, and is covered with a pellicle, interception, admits of no question; and if 
thinner than a wafer, of a black stuphure- confidence may be placed m an accidental 
ous crust, though it emits no smell of observation of the free of the sun, at the 
sulphur, that I can discover; but, having time when, by calculation, this comet should 
been wreathed with (lowers while in pos« have been passing over it, the body also of 
session of the Rralmuns, the odour origi- this meteor was diaphanous;—otherwise it 
nally emitted, may by these be concealed, was so very small as to escape the notice of 
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the observer, who was, indeed, most in te nt 
on examining the spots then visible on the 
surface of the son. 

Atnuupheric Phenomena _The most 

striking difference in the results of the at* 

Biospheric phenomena, tat the last two 
yews, is in the number of meteors (seme 
of them of a large rise): of 181, no less 
than 95 appeased in the evenings of July, 

August, arid September, the three hottest 
months in the last year. It may there¬ 
fore be inferred, that they are generated 
by heat in an atmosphere highly riiiwyd 
with electric matter. 

New Projection iff the Sphere*— In this 
projection, which has been drawn by CavL 
J. Vetch, the globe h supposed to be in¬ 
scribed in a cylinder, the axes of the globe 
and cylinder being at right angles to each 
other, and their surifeet, therefbre, coincid¬ 
ing at a meridian. The eye is supposed to 
remain at rest in the centre of the globe, 
and each point in the earth’s surface is 
transferred to that of the cylinder by a 
tight line passing from the earth’s centre 
through that point The cyfinder b ring 
then unrolled, a view of tbwearth Is obtained 
on a plane surface. 

/Jar fa*.--.Intelligence from the Ion. 

Ian Islands announces, that ott the 91st 
February last, a terrible shock of an earth¬ 
quake had devastated the island of Saint 
Maura. The Church, several public build¬ 
ings, and almost all die houses, were demo¬ 
lished, and the roads destroyed. At Corfu, 
also, we understand, considerable Volcanic 
phenomena have been observed, and a small 
Island has since emerged from the sea off 
Santa Maura, which is attributed to the late 
subterraneous commotion. His Majesty’s 
sloop Aid has been despatched to survey it, 
and to christen it Lauderdale'* Rock, 

Greece*— M. Korunas, first professor in 
the Great College at Smyrna, and distin¬ 
guished by his learning among the Grades, 
has just published, at Vienna, the two hist 
volumes of his “ Course Of Philosophy.” 

The whole work is a methodical abstract of 
all tile best compositions of the German phi. 

Josophors. Its object is to instruct the 
Greeks in modem pnilosophy, arid its circu¬ 
lation is likely to Ire Very considerable. 

Brazil.— The corvette Le Bayard ere, and 
the brig Le Fkvori, sailed from a port of 
France, on the 14th of Feb. 1819, under 
_ the orders of M. Roussin, captain, on a 
' voyage of discovery or survey, atopg the 
roasts of Brasil. Urey arrived "at the is¬ 
land of St Catherine, the first tnaik of ib»ir 
operations, on the 0th of May, and from 
that point thty began to coast along all flip 
shores, islands, rocks, sand-banks, and every 
dangerous passage as far as to fit Salvador, 
where they anchored On the 10th of August, 
thay have hereby collected all the materials 
iwtnaRe tat the construction of a new set 
or charts. On their entrance, June 8, into 
Mo Janeiro, M. Roussin wps received with 
much distinction and cordiality by the 
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Court His Portuguese Majesty expressed 
to him, in public, that he should, with plea¬ 
sure, encourage an expedition, the object of 
which Was in te resting to every nation ( and 
added, that he should give end ere that the 
vessels of M. Roussin should be entertained 
in all the jports of his dominions, with suit¬ 
able merits of benevolence to a mission so 
useM in, its tendency. Every where he has 
found these orders executed. M. Roussin 
was expected to mend about six weeks at 
St Salvador, to refit his ships, tp refresh and 
recruit the crews, fee. till the sun had pass- 
ed tire tenkh, when the observations would 
assume a greater degree of predawn, and 
he should be enabled to draw up charts of 
400 leagues of lands and coasts that he had 
visited. By the end of October, he calcu¬ 
lated eft pursuing his route to the North, 
to complete his survey «f the coasts of Bra¬ 
sil. 

blseffverles in Africa .—By accounts re¬ 
ceived from the interior of this hitherto in¬ 
accessible country, it appears that the ex- 

S dition under the command of Major 
fay, on whom the direction devolved after 
the death Of Major Peddie, has returned 
to a colony on the river Senegal, after a 
most harassing journey through the coun¬ 
try of the Fomado. Mr Docherd, the sur¬ 
geon attached to the expedition, had, with 
a few individuals, however, proceeded on¬ 
wards to Bammakoo, in Bambarra, where, 
our readers may recollect, the unfortunate 
Park finally embarked on the Niger. At 
this place, as well as at Sansanding and 
Yamina, provisions were in abundance, and 
every sort of European merchandise in 
great demand: the native merchants pass¬ 
ing from Morocco across the Great Desert 
being the only channel for a supply of these 
articles. 

Steam Navigation— A new ship intended 
t6 ply as a regular packet between New 
York and New Orleans, has recently been 
built, called the Robert Fulton. She is 
said to be, in every respect, one of the fin¬ 
est steam-vessels ever constructed. She is 
upwards of 750 tons, of a very great length, 
rigged with lug sails; has three kelsons, 
(the centre one large enough for a ship of 
the line), together with bilgeways, and the 
whole Secured and bolted in a very superior 
maimer; her frame timber and plank are 
Of live oak, locust eedar, and Southern pine, 
copper bolted and coppered. 

She will afford accommodation for more 
than 900 persons, and h fitted up with high 
aftd airy state rooms, thoroughly ventilated 
by means of sky-lights the whole length of 
<ho cabin, Which « very extensive. Her 
after-cabin id* neatly arranged for the ac¬ 
commodation of ladies, and separated by 
fitretes of folding-doors, in the modem style. 
She has also a range of births fore and aft, 
together With a commodious fore-cabin. 
And, what adds to the greatest comfort and 
security of all, her engine and Other machin¬ 
ery are completely insulated, and uncon- 
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nected as it were with the other pert of the 
ship. In the centre, lengthwise, is « kind 
of well-hole or square trunk, mule both fire 
and water-proof; no possible accident, there¬ 
fore, by the bursting of the boiler, can 
reach either of the cabins. This trunk or 
well-hole being «ftoio6ed by very thick plankv 
caulked and leaded, may be inundated with 
water at pleasure, without any inconvenience 
to the passengers. 

The furnace is also completely surround¬ 
ed by the continuation of the boiler, so that 
no part of the fire can ever came in contact 
with wood. There is a space of about nine 
nr ten inches filled in with materials, non¬ 
conductors of heat, which answer the 
double purpose of excluding the heat from 
the cabin, and at the same rime deaden¬ 
ing the disagreeable noise of the engine. 
She is alio provided with a leather nose, 
similar to those used by our fire-engine 
companies in this city, which will enable 
the hot or cold water to be conveyed to 
any part of the ship, and furnishing at the 
same time the great convenient^ to the 
passengers of a warm or oola bath at plea¬ 
sure. Her engine was constructed by Mr 
Allaire, and is supposed to be the most 
powerful and most exact piece of workman¬ 
ship ever tinned out in America; and her 
boiler is said to be the largest ever known 
tq have been made in that or any other 
country. 

Arakatscha.—'lLvoopo owes infinite grati¬ 
tude to the memory of Sir Francis Drake, 
who first introduced from America the po¬ 
tato. It has been lately stated, that there 
grows in Santa Fe de Bogota, a root even 
more nourishing and os prolific as this plant. 
It is called Arakatscha, and resembles the 
Spanish chesnut in taste and firmness. It 
is indigenous to the Cordilleras, a climate 
as temperate as that of Europe, and might 
be cultivated here with the same facility as 
the potato. 

Switzerland Plantain Root, a Febrifuge. 
—Dr Perrin has lately read to the Society 
of Natural Sciences, of which he h a mem¬ 
ber, observations he has made on the febri¬ 
fugal virtues of the roots of the plantain 
iplantago major, minor ct ktijvtia, Linn.) 
He is of opinion it may be employed with 
advantage in intenuittents. The question 
may easily be brought to the test of experi¬ 
ment, as the plant is common in all parts; 
and the leaves are known to every school¬ 
boy as a vulnerary. 

Phosphoric Acid .—-Mr Barry, who has 
lately obtained a patent for ms mode of 
evaporating vegetable extracts in a vacuum, 
has observed, during a comparison of the 
preparations made in this way, and those 
commonly prepared, that phosphoric grid, 
in a soluble state, is to be round in all the 
extracts. On further extending the inves¬ 
tigation, it was ascertained that this acid, 
besides that portion that exists, os phos¬ 
phate of lime, is contained in a vast variety 
of vegetables; and he has also remarked, 


that all these vegetables which are cultivat¬ 
ed seem to contain phosphoric acid in great 
abundance. 

Antidote for Vegetable Poisoi w—The in¬ 
valuable properties of the plant fewillea cor- 
difolia which have been brought to light by a 
continental chemist, claim particular notice. 
Mr Drapiez has ascertained, by numerous 
experiments, that the fruit of the fewillea 
cordifolia is a powerful antidote against 
vegetable poisons. This opinion has been 
long maintained by naturalists, but we arc 
not aware that it was ever before verified by 
experiments made on purpose in any part 
of Europe- M. Drapiez poisoned dogs with 
the ritus toxicodendron, hemlock, and nux 
vomica. All those that were left to the ef¬ 
fects of the poison, died; but those to whom 
rite fruit of the fewillea cordifolia was ad¬ 
ministered, recoveryed completely, after a 
short illness. To see whether this antidote 
would act in the same way, when applied 
externally to wounds into which vegetable 
‘ poisons bad been introduced, he took two 
arrows which had been dipped in the juice 
of ipanehenille, and slightly wounded with 
them two young cats. To the one of these 
he applied a poultice, composed of the fruit 
of the fewillea cordifolia, while the other 
Was left without any application. The for¬ 
mer suffered no other inconvenience, except 
from the wound, which speedily healed; 
while the other, in a short time, fell into 
convulsions and diod. 

It would appear from these experiments, 
that the opinion entertained of the virtues 
of this fruit in the countries where it is pro¬ 
duced is well founded. It would deserve, 
in consequence, to be introduced into our 
pharmacopoeias as an important medicine; 
out it is necessary to know, that it loses its 
virtues if kept longer than two years after 
it has been gathered. 

New Patent for a Portable Gas I-amp,-— 
The principle of this invention for making 
a gas lamp portable, consists in condensing 
the inflammable gas by farcing it iqto a 
strong vessel by means of a pump, which 
vessel forms the body or reservoir of the 
lamp, and when it is desired to light the 
lamp, permitting the gas to issue in a suffi¬ 
ciently moderate manner to supply its bur¬ 
ner or burners, by means of a valve or a 
stop-cock of a particular construction. The 
reservoir or body of the lamp may be made 
of any substance that is sufficiently strong 
and close in its texture to contain the con¬ 
densed gas. This body or reservoir of the 
lamp may be made of almost any form that 
may be wished, provided the strength to re¬ 
sist'the expansive force of the gas be m- 
credsed, to compensate for any loss of 
Strength arising from unequal resistance. 
The patentees, however, recommend that 
this body or reservoir should be made in 
the Amt of a sphere, or a cylinder with 
hemispherical epos, as these are the strong¬ 
est forms. 

When it is desired to have the lajnp of 
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gold or silver, or any expensive material, it 
may be best to have a copper cylinder or 
sphere put into the more expensive case. 

The body or reservoir of the lamp may 
either form part of the lamp exhibited to 
view, or it may be concealed under a table 
desk, &c. put into a statue, or the pedestal 
of a statue, or even put into a different 
room or closet from that where it is wished 
the light should be exhibited; and then 
uniting it with the burner or burners. It 
wilt also be a most useful appendage to 
carriages, mail, or stage-coaches, &c. as 
the reservoir may be placed under the seat, 
so that the road may be illuminated in the 
darkest night at a trifling expense. It will 
also be a most useful lamp on board of 
ships. 

Coffee .—Substitutes for this useful berry 
have grown so much into use on the Conti¬ 
nent, that the importation of that article 
into Europe is reduced from seventy mil¬ 
lions of pounds annually to below thirty 
millions. 

Hare Collection, of Books on the Early 
History of America .—One of the great¬ 
est Bibliographical curiosities which for 
a long time has claimed public attention, 
is the Catalogue of Rare Books connected 
with the Discovery and History of Ame¬ 
rica, lately printed at Paris, by Mr Warden. 
The Books are on sale at Paris, but the 
Catalogue is in possession of the Editor, and 
may be had of the French booksellers in 
London. 

Duplex Typograph _An ingenious me¬ 

chanical invention has lately been com- 
plcted, called a Duplex Typograph, which 
enables the blind to receive and commu¬ 
nicate ideas by means of letters. The in¬ 
ventor is Mr J. Purkis, brother of a well 
known musical character, who, by the 
aid of a skilful oculist, obtained die bless¬ 
ings of sight, at the age of thirty, after hav¬ 
ing been blind from the time of his birth. 
On the same subject it is just to add, that 
Dr Edmund Fry has printed a sheet, on 
whidh the letters are raised on the paper, 
and capable of being felt and read by die 
fingers’ ends. 

The Assassins.—A. history of the Assas¬ 
sins, drawn fVom oriental BOUTces, lias ap¬ 
peared lately at Stuttgard. From this work 
wc learn, that the Assassins, a confederate 
people or society, which, in the time of the 
Crusades, for two centuries, acted an im¬ 
portant part in Asiatic history, were, crigi- 
nally, a branch of the Ismaelites. The au- 
dior, M. de Hammer, illustrates many of 
the events of the middle ages, and shews, 
the same time, die advantageous use that 
might be made of oriental literature, if* its 
cultivation were more generally attended to. 

The Assassins were a secret society, ori¬ 
ginally organized at Cairo, wherein the a- 
odbts took an oath to obey implicitly, a 
chief that was even unknown to them. 
Thek horrible dogmas inculcated murder, 
and egg of their uutdamentel positions was 

ft- > 


the principle that all human authority, in¬ 
cluding kings, magistrates, and priests, was 
superfluous and pernicious. The author 
draws a parallel between these assassins and 
the society of Jesuits, who, though depriv¬ 
ed of their former influence, persevere to 
maintain their order. The princes of the 
eM were frequently so imprudent as to 
make common cause with Hassan Sabah, 
chief of the order, a headstrong adventurer, 
who soon after became a terror to all 
princes and governments, polluting thrones, 
tribunals, and altars, with blood. 

To the materials collected from Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, M. de H. 
adds what Sylvestre de Sacy and others 
have written before him on the same sub¬ 
ject. His work is divided into seven books. 
The first treats of Mahomet, as the founder 
of Ishmiism, and only dwells on such prin¬ 
cipal points as have not been noticed by Vol¬ 
taire, Gibbon, and Muller. It contains a 
synopsis of the doctrines of Mahomet. The 
second book narrates the foundation of the 
order of Assassins, in the year 100 k of the 
Christian ana? and under the government of 
the first grand master, Hassan Sabah. One 
of his deys, Hassan Ben Sabah Homairi, a 
competitor for the throne, became, towards 
the end of the eleventh century, the founder 
of a new sect. He seized on the strong castle 
of Alamut, between Dilein and Irak, and 
made it the seat of his power. The third 
book is an account of the reigns of Kia Bu- 
surgomid, and of his son Mahomet, and 
the wars which they had to maintain. The 
fourth book contains the reigns of Hassan 
II. and of Mahomet 11. both of whom up¬ 
held the doctrine of die impunity of crimes. 
Their history is interspersed with curious 
details relative to the literature of some con¬ 
temporary oriental and western authors. 
Also, documents hitherto unnoticed, of the 
Templars, who, at that period, appear to 
have been actuated with the spirit of Ismae- 
litcs. A charge is laid to Richard, King of 
England, that he resorted to the assistance 
of the Assassins, to effect the destruction of 
the Margrave Conrad dc Montferrat. The 
fifth borne contains the reigns of three As¬ 
sassin princes, the former of whom, Dsche- 
laleddin, bad his sovereignty acknowledged 
by the Caliph of Bagdad. His son com¬ 
mitted a parricide, but perpetrated no crime, 
according to the established principles of the 
Assassins. This book has also the reign of 
Rockneddin Charschah, the last grand mus¬ 
ter of their order, with an account of lus 
wars with the Mogul Hulagu, and the tak¬ 
ing of Alamut and the rest of their castles, 
in 1256. The extermination of this horde 
of Ismaelites forms the subject of the sixth 
book. It contains also the description of 
the taking and plundering of Bagdad, by 
the Moguls, in 1258, with the punishment 
of the Caliph. In- short, it details the de¬ 
feat of the Assassins in Syria, by Bibras, die 
sultan of Egypt, and the gradual extirpation 
of the doctrine of the Ismaelites. The au« 
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thor concludes, by a summary retrospect of 
the remains of this sect, which yet exist in 
Persia and Syria, though unable to realise 
their horrible system of politics. 

Norway and Sweden .—In the “ Annals 
of Literature,” published at Vienna, by M. 
Gerold, is a notice relative to the Norwegi¬ 
an, Swedish, and Iceland language and lite¬ 
rature. The Norwegians both speak and 
write the same language as the Danes; but 
in both countries the people have retained 
words of the ancient Scandinavian language, 
more or less. These words are not in use 
in the politer classes, which, in both king¬ 
doms, speak the Danish language, just as it 
is written. Since the Reformation, the Nor¬ 
wegians have not been without their men of 
letters. The first great Danish litcrateur, 
Baron Holberg, the dramatic poet, was a 
native of Bergen, in Norway, and the names 
of Pram and Steffens are advantageously 
known as living authors. To these may be 
added, that of Hcilberg, who has resided in 
Paris the last 20 years, and has been styled, 
the Aristophanes of the North. 

The Swedish language, in its construction 
and inflections, bears affinity to the ancient 
Scandinavian, though it has adopted many 
foreign words. The pronunciation is some¬ 
what like that of the German, wliilc that of 
the Danes more strongly resembles the Ice¬ 


land language. The merits of Linnasus» 
Celsius,’ and other learned Swedes, is well 
known. Kellgren now holds the first rank a- 
mong the poets. Lidner is in great esteem 
for his lyrical productions, and Bellman for 
his anacreontics. The metrical translation 
of Horace and Virgil, by the Baron Adlar- 
beth, is considered as a master-piece. 

The Iceland tongue is the true Scandina¬ 
vian, and forms the principal basis of the 
Danish and Swedish languages. The in¬ 
habitant- speak it in a degree of purity, both 
in conversation, and in their public acts. 
In Denmark and Sweden, a few Runic in¬ 
scriptions are the only monuments remain¬ 
ing of the ancient primitive language, but 
in Norway, certain ancient codes of law are 

! 'et extant, written in the pure Icelandic 
anguage, before it underwent any changes. 
The grammar of this language is not at all 
complicated; simplicity and precision mark 
the syntax; the rules are easily known and 
observed, the slightest solecism will detect 
a stranger. The Sagat, which recount the 
historical facts of Iceland, are the favourite 
reading of the inhabitants. They have now 
a distinguished author in that kind of liter¬ 
ature, M. Espob’a, whose sagas have brought 
down the Icelandic history to our own times. 
Its poetry has, in all times, been held in. 
great esteem. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


Preparing for publication, a new edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged, of pie Rev. 
T. H. Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
btudy and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in four volumes octavo. 

The Outlaw of Taurus, a poem, with 
Translations from Sophocles; by the author 
of the Widow of Nain. 

The Mona Melodies; being a Collection of 
Ancient and Original Airs of the Isle of Man. 

Immortality, a poem; to which is added, 
the Pastor. 

Nearly ready. The Parlour Portfolio, or 
Post-Chaise Companion. 

Observations during a two years residence 
in Italy ; by Lady Morgan. 

In small octavo, Letters written for the 
Post and not for the Press. 

A Historical and Critical Account of Mr 
Mudie's Grand Series of National Medals, 
embellished with Outlines of die entire Se¬ 
ries ; by Artists of Eminence. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, late 
of Norwich; by his Daughter. 

Sketches, illustrative of the Manners and 
Customs of Italy, Switzerland, and France; 
by Mr Bridgens. The plates will be co¬ 
loured, and accompanied by un appropriate 
description: to be published in 12 Num¬ 
bers, royal 4to. 


A new edition of the Pocket Natural His¬ 
tory, entitled, The British Museum, hand- 



The Legend of St Loy, in four cantos; 
by Mr J. A. Ileraud, author of Tottenham, 
a poem. 

A Supplement to Wilkinson’s Londina 
Illustrata; consisting of several plates of 
Bermondsey Abbey, and of other Edifices, 
with letter-press descriptions. 

An Account of a three months residence 
in the Mountainous Country east of Rome; 
by Maria Graham: with engravings of die 
Banditti and Peasantry. 

Ariconensia; or. Archeological Sketches 
of Ross and its Vicinity; by the Rev. T. 
Fosbrooke. 

A Map of the Thames from London to 
Margate, printed from English stone. 

Julia Alpinula, the Captive of Stambol, 
and other Poems; by T. H. Wiffen. 

Letters from Mrs Delany, widow of Dr 
Patrick Delany, to Mrs Frances Hamilton, 
from 1778 to 1788, comprising many un- 

E ublished and interesting Anecdotes of their 
ite Majesties and die Royal Family; now 
first printed from the original MSS. 

A Memoir of the Life of Major Topham, 
written by himself; containing many sin- 
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gular Anecdotes of the circle In which he 
formerly moved. 

A Comic Poem on the Coronation Claims • 
by J. Bisaet, Esq. 

Travels in Europe during the PontiScata 
of Leo X. ; edited by Mr Mills, author of 
the History of the Crusades. 

A History of Intolerance; by Thomas 
Clarke. 

Tlw Constitution, Order, and Discipline 
of a New Testament Church; by John 
Chamberlain, Missionary in India. 

Historic Notices in reference to Fotherin- 
gay; by the Rev. H. K. Bonney. 

Shortly will be published. The Brothers, 
a monody; and other Poems; by C. A. 
Elton, Esq. 

The One Pound Note, a tale of Mid-Lo* 
thian ; by Francis Lathom. 

Popular Observations on Regimen and 
Diet; by John Tweed, surgeon. 

Medical and Surgical Remarks on Wens, 
by T. W. W. English, surgeon. 

Shortly will Appear, Letters written dur¬ 
ing a Tour through die Duchies of Nor¬ 
mandy and Bretagne; by Mrs Charles 
Stodhard; illustrated with Views, Costumes, 
Ac. 

A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. W. 
Snowden, perpetual curate of Horbury. 

'Outlines of Midwifery; by Dr Conquest. 

Eminent Men. The Second Part of Se¬ 
lect Biography, containing the Life of Ber¬ 
nard Gilpin, with a Portrait, and that of 
Bishop Latimer, will be ready in the course 
of the month of July. 18mo. 2s. fid. 

The Cottager's Manual, for the manage¬ 


ment of his Bees, for every month in the 
yean, both on the Suffocating and Depriving 
System; by Robert Huish, author of the 
Treatise on the Management of Bees ; Se¬ 
cretary to the Apiarian Society, Ac. Ac, 

Going to School. Will be ready in the 
course of the month, a new edition of Mrs 
Sargent’s Letters to a Daughter going to 
School ; pointing out the Duties toward her 
Maker, Governess, Schoolfellows , and her¬ 
self .—This little work has been highly no¬ 
ticed and recommended by the following 
respectable JournalistsGentleman’s Ma¬ 
gazine, Literary Gazette, Morning Herald, 
and the Literary Chronicle. In box with 
gilt edges, or bound 3s. with a presentation 
leaf. 

Margarita and Yackoot, an Egyptian 
Historical Tale; by Mr A. Salam6, Ac. 2 
Yols crown Svo. 

Life of William Sancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; compiled principally from ori¬ 
ginal and scarce Documents; with an Ap¬ 
pendix, containing thk Diary of the learned 
Henry Wharton. Now first published from 
a Manuscript in the Lambeth Library; by 
the Rev. George D’Oyly, B.D. Domestic 
Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury : with a portrait, from an ori¬ 
ginal Picture, by Luttrcll, in Lambeth 
Palace. 8 vals Svo. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Modem 
History; by George Miller, D.D. late of 
Trin. Coll. Dublin. Vols 3 and 4, Svo. 
These volumes bring the subject down to 
the Reformation. 


INBURGH. 


A fourth edition, with numerous addi¬ 
tions, will speedily be published, of Cuvier's 
Essay on the Theory of the Earth; with 
Minendogical Notes, and an Account of 
Cuvier’s Geological Discoveries, by Profes¬ 
sor Jameson. 8vo. with plates. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu¬ 
man Mind; by the late Dr Thomas Brown, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the4Jni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 4 vote Svo. 

Elements of Geometry and Plane Trigo¬ 
nometry; by John Leslie, Esq. formerly 
Professor of Mathematics, and new of Na¬ 
tural Philosophy, in the University of E- 
dinburgh. 4th edit, enlarged and improved. 

Geometrical Analysis, and the Geometry 
of Curve Lines; by Professor Leslie. One 
large voi. 8vo- 

Elements of Natural Philosophy; by 
Professor Leslie. 3 vols Svo. 


A Treatise on Heat, Theoretical and 
¥jy Professor Leslie. Second edi- 
f enktged. 

ions of the Royal Society of 
£d*H)igh, Vol. IX. Part j. 4to. 

Life of James Crichton of Cluny, com- 
tnetift called the Admirable Crichton; by 
P. #5 Tytler, Esq. Second edition. 
fThb Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, 


author %f the Cherrie and the Slae: with a 
Prefatory Memoir and a Glossary. 

New Observations on the Natural His¬ 
tory of Bees; by Francis Huber. Third 
edition, considerably enlarged. 

The Elements of Algebra in Theory and 
Practice; Containing all the most useful 
modem improvements in the Science; by 
Robert Sharp, Teacher of Mathematics in 
Edinburgh. 

In the press, and to be published in a few 
weeks. An Arabic Vocabulary and Index 
for Richardson’s Arabic Grammar, in which 
the words are explained according to the 
parts of speech, and the Derivatives are 
traced to their originals in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac Languages: with Ta¬ 
bles of Oriental Alphabets, Points, and Af¬ 
fixes; by James Noble, teacher of Lan¬ 
guages in Rdinbuigh. 

N. B.—By means of an Alphabetical He¬ 
brew List given at the end, and which con¬ 
tains almost every Boot that occurs in the 
Old Testament Scriptures, this work will be 
fiiund usedil in servitig at the same time as 
a Vocabulary of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac Languages. 

Geologia Hi&ltlandica, being a Memoir 
of the Distribution of the Routs of Shet- 
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land, illustrated by a Geological Map and 
other engravings, to which u prefixed, an 
Essay on Sttatiflcaiion; by Samuel Hib- 
bert, M.D. F.R.S.E, M.M.S. &c. 4to. 

Mr John Mackenzie of Glasgow will pub¬ 
lish, in the course of the winter, a Treatise 
on the Diseases of the Eye. 

To be publishedin November, 1820, by 
subscription, a Plain Account of the recent* 
ly discovered System or Cycle of (he Wea¬ 
ther.— -The book will contain upwards of 


120 pages close print, Sro, in boards, 
with elegant engraved figures of the Cycles 
of the Winds, and several Tables, from 
which are derived the prognostics of each 
year and season of that part of the Cycle of 
the Weather not yet observed, by which all 
may know the entire machinery of the Wea¬ 
ther.—The price to Subscribers will be at 
the moderate rate of Sic Shillingt, and to 
Non-Subscribere, at Seven Shilltngt a copy. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Remains of a Roman Villa at Bignor in 
Sussex j by the late Sam. Lysons, Esq, 34 
plates. Atlas, folio. £l2,12s. 

BlBlUjG ii aph y. 

Boosey apd Son's Catalogue of French 
Books, for 1820, at very reduced prices, in¬ 
cluding Cazin and Stereotype editions. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Boosey and Son’s Catalogue of Italian 
Bodes, for 1820— graiir. 

Boosey and Son’s Catalogue of Spanish 
and Portuguese Books, for 1820— gratis. 

Boosey and Son's Modem Greek Books. 

Boosey and Son’s Linguist’s Guide, or 
Catalogue of about 50Q Grammars and Dic¬ 
tionaries. fid. 

BIOGttAPHY. 

Portraits of Eminent Foreign Composers, 
accompanied with Biographical Notices. 7s. 

Biographia Curiosa; or. Memoirs of Re¬ 
markable Characters of the reign of George 
IU. 2s. fid. 

The Authentic Life of Augustus Von 
Kotzebue, from the German; containing 
many interesting Anecdotes illustrative of 
his Character, the influence of his writings 
in Germany, its consequences, &c- Sec. 
12mo. 7s. bds. 

BOTANY. 

Hortus Suburbanus Londinebris; or, a 
Catalogue of Plants cultivated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London; by R. Sweet, F.L.S. 
18s. 

CHBONOtOOY. 

Chronological Tables of Universal His¬ 
tory, brought down to the end of the reign 
of George III.; by Major James Bell, royal 
folio. *1,108. half-bound, 

CLASSICS. 

R. Porsoni Notss in Aristophanem. Ap¬ 
pend. adjerit P. P. Dobra. £2, 2s. imp. 8to. 
£1, Is. raed. 8vo. 

Scapula Lexicon, Gr. Lat cum fad'd* 
bus, Gr. et Lat. oonsilio et cun J« Bailey, 
opera et studio J. R. Major A. B. fdltuta. 
royal 4to. ii, fie. 

TOiaMa. 

Too late for Dinner. 2s. fid. 

An Analysis of rite Tragedy of Faust, in 
Voi. VII. 


illustration of the Outlines, and printed uni¬ 
form with them. fis. Large paper, 8s. 

Abdallah; or, the Arabian Martyr; a 
Christian Drama, in three acts. Is. fid. 
education. 

The Ladies* Arithmetic; by Morrison. 
18mo. 3s. fid. 

A New Method of Studying the French 
Language, without a master. 2 vols 12mo. 
10 s. sewed. 

A Father's Second Present 4s. 

Dialogues, intended to assist in forming 
the Morals and Taste of Young Persons in 
the middle ranks of life; by the Rev. J. 
Bowden. 12rao. 5s. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intended as an Introduction to the Science; 
by William Phillips, F.L.S. Second edi¬ 
tion, corrected. 13mo. 7s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Views, illustrating the route of the Simp¬ 
lon ; drawn from Nature by Major Cock- 
bum, and on Stone by C. HuUmandell; 
Part I. super-royal folio. 8s. To be com¬ 
pleted in 12 Parts, 

The same of the route of Mont Cenis; by 
the same Artists; Part I. ss. 

Twenty-four Views of Italy; drawn from 
Nature and on Stone, by C- HuUmandell. 
Medium folio. £l t 10s. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Build¬ 
up in Rune and Us Vicinity, with Plates, 
beaptifolly coloured to imitate Drawings. 
£7, 7e, 

Picture y,e Illustrations of Buenos-Ayies 
and Monte video. Part II. 4to. 12s. 

A Picturesque Tour of the English Lakes. 
Patti*. 4t* 6s. 

RetSch’s Series of 26 beautiful Outlines 
to Goethe’s Tragedy of Faust.; Engraved 
faEb fine Originals, by Henry Moses. 4to, 
14fe Imperial 4to, with proofs, £1, Is. 

A History of foe Italian Schools of Paint¬ 
ing. By T. James, M.A. 8vo, 9 b. fit*. 

Roman Costumes, drawn from Nature by 
PfoeUi, aBid Op Stone by C. HuUmandell. 
No I. Super-royal folio, 6s. Coloured, 
Its. To be completed in four Numbers. 

Picturesque Views of the Architectural 
Antiquities of Northumberland, /root Ori- 
3 L 
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filial Pictures, painted expressly for the 
Woik; by Wm. Dixon and Thos. TVf- Rich¬ 
ardson. Part I. Elephant ito, 12s. At¬ 
las 4to, 18s. 

OEOaitAPUY. 

Myers's New and Comprehensive System 
of Modem Geography, 4to. Part IV. 
with Plates and Maps. 7s. 

history. 

Hie History of Ancient Greece, its Co¬ 
lonies and Conquests.—Part I. From the 
Earliest Accounts till the Division of the 
Macedonian Empire in the East; including 
the History of Literature, Philosophy, and 
the Fine Arts—Part II. Embracing die 
History of the Ancient World, from the 
Dominion of Alex mder to that of August¬ 
us, with a Survey of preceding Periods, and 
a Continuation of the Hihtory of Arts and 
Letters 5 by J<hn Gillies, L.L.D. F.R.S, 
Ac. fU. fe vols 8 vo. £3, 18s. bds. 

Memoirs of Gregor M‘Gregor, and the 
other Kevolution^ry Chiefs; to which is ad¬ 
ded, a Narrative o'f the Expeditions in South 
Amcric a; by Colonel Rafteri With Views, 
Portraits and Map. 8 vo. J4s, 

Nariatue of the Fronts illustrating the 
vicisMtudis and the Cession of Parget, sup- 
jwrtcd by a Series Of Authentic Documents. 
By IJgo Foscolo. 8 vo. 

An Estimate of the Property abandoned 
by the P.irguinotes, in refutation of the 
Statements cnntaineii in No 45 of the Quar- 
t.rly Review. By a Hiitish Merchant. Is. 

1/Utures on the Philosophy of History, 
accompanied with Notes and Illustrative 
Engr ivin,s; by the late llcv. Ezekiel 
Bln nfitld' *ti. 20 . 

DoddeyS Annual Register for 1819. 8vo. 
2d'. 

A i ucutnstantu 1 Account of the Prepara¬ 
tions for the Coronation of His Majesty 
King Chaiks II. and a minute Detail of 
that splendid ceremony. From an Original 
MS. by Sir Kdw. Walker, Knt. Royal 
8 vo. 14s. L.p. 28s. 

A History of England, from the First In¬ 
vasion by the Romans, to the Accession of 
Henry VIIL l>y the Rev. John Lingard. 
3 large vols 4 to. £5, 5s. 

LAW, 

An Abstract of the Laws of Jamaica, re¬ 
lating to Slaves, with the SJftVe Law at foil 
length; by John Liman. 4to. 15s. 

The Attorney’s pocket Book. 18s 

mathematics. 

An Essay on Involution and Evolution; 
containing a New Method of Ascert*&ing 
the Numerical Value of any Junction of an 
Unknown Quantity. By P» Nichdlsoh. 
8 vo. 6 s. 

» MEDICINE. 

A Letter to Lord Palmeretoft, on the Sub¬ 
ject of the Ophthalmic Institution for the 
. "ure of Chehea Pensioners. 2s. 6 d. 

* dvice and Maxims for Young Student* 
and practitioners of Medicine; by D. John¬ 
son, 
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A Treatise on the Inflammation of the 
Mucous Membrane of the Lungs. By 
Charles Hastings- 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Address to Persons afflicted with 
Deafness; by W. Wright. 4s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Italian Confectioner; or Complete 
Kconotny of Desserts; by G. A, Jarrin. 
8vo. 15s. 

An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignor¬ 
ance ; by John Foster. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Pick’s Annual Racing Calendar. 7s. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Charac¬ 
ter; by a Gentleman who has left his Lodg- 
ipgs. 12mo. 9s, 

Annals of Oricrital Literature. Part I. 
To be continued quarterly. 8vo. 6s. _ 

The Rector’s Memorandum-Book; being 
Memoirs of a Family in the North. 7s. 

Classical Journal. 6s. 

The Vision; a Jcu-d’esprit; by the late 
Sit H. M. Eden. Plates. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Journal of the Arts, No XVIII. 7s. 6d. 

The Student's Commflih-place Book; or 
New Elegant Extracts. 7s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of Ants; by P. 
Huber, Translated from the French; with 
Notes, By J. H. Jolmson, M.D. 12mo. 9s. 

NOVELS. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, with a Biographical and Critical 
Preface, written expressly for this edition; 
illustrated with twenty-two engravings, by 
Mr C. Heath, from a series of designs by T. 
Stotliard, Esq. R. A. 2 vols 8vo. £2, 2s.— 
Royal bvo. L’3, 13s. Gd —Royal 8vo, with 
the plates on India paper. £5, 5s. 

Tales Founded upon Facts: by M. A. 
Grant, author of “ Sketches of Life ^ and 
Planners, and Delineations of Scenery,” &e. 

Theban and Carthaginian Tales; by John 
Hififod. 12mo. 6s. , 

Gwelygordd; or, the Child of Sin; a talc; 
by the Rev. Charles Lucas, author ot the 
infernal Quixote. 3 vols. 16s. 

Tragic Tales, by Sir Egerton Brydgcs, 
Bart. 2 vote 12mo. 10s. 

The Crusaders; a historical romance ot 
the 12th century; by Louisa Sydney Stan¬ 
hope. 5 vols 12tno. 27s. Gd. 

Giovanni Sbcy.-c > 1 }; a Venetian tale, 
taken From the French, by Pcrcival Gor¬ 
don. 2 vols 12mo. 12s. 

Thu One Pound Note; a tale of Mid 
Lothian, &c. By Francis Lathom. 2 vole 
\12mo. Us. 

- POETRY. 

Lamia,"Isabella; the Eve of St Agnes, 
and other poems; by John Keats, author of 
Endymion. 7s. 6d. ... ,, 

Fttz-Florian’s Alphabet; or Lyrical Fa¬ 
bles ; Tales for Children grown up. 5s. 6d. 

The Fudge FoYoily in Edinburgh. 00 . 

The Poetical Works of Robert Anderson, 
author of Cumberland Ballads, 8 vols 

12s. 
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Ellen Fitz-Artlmr, a metrical tale in five 
canton 8vp, 7$. 6d. 

The Welcome of Isis ; a poem occasion¬ 
ed by the Duke of Wellington’s visit to the 
University of Oxford ; by the author of the 
Oxford Spy. 2* 

Poems, by ope of the authors of Poems 
for youth, by a family circle. Foolsc. Bvo. 
.‘Jg. 6d. 

Peter Faultless to his brother Simon; 
Tales of Night, and other poems. 8vo. 6s. 

Dr Syntax’s Tour, No 6. Part II. Ac- 
kermann. 2s. 6d. 

Lc Gesta d’Enrico IV. by G. Guazza?- 
oni. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Queen's Appeal. Bvo. 5s. 

A Briton’s Welcome to the Queen. 3s. 

The Round Table. Svo. 4s. 

The Stable Boy. 12mo. 4b. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Report made to the Workington Agri¬ 
cultural Society, by J. C. Curwen, Esq. 
M. P, die President 8vc. 6s.' 

The ImprovemMht of English Roads 
urged, 2s. 

A Letter to Earl Bathurst, on the condi¬ 
tion of New South Wales and Van Die- 
man’s Land; by Henry Grey Benuet, M.P. 

5s- 

POLITICS. 

Thoughts on the State of the Nation. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Duties of Christians 
with respect to war. Svo. 6s. 

An Address to his Fellow-Countrymen; 
by Verus. Is. 

A Word to the King, and a Word to the 
Queen. Svo. 2s. 

A Letter to the King, on the situation and 
treatment of the Queen. 2s. 6d. 

Fragments of a Civic Feast? being a key 
to Volney’s Ruins ; by a Reformer. 2s. 

Reflections on the present difficulties of 
the country, by an old Asiatic merchant. 3s. 

A Letter to S. Whitbread, Esq. M.P. Is. 

Reflections on the nature and tendency of 
the present spirit of the times; by the Rev. 
G. Burges, vicar of Halvergate. 6s. 

Brief Observations on the necessity of a 
Renewal of the Property Tax, under certain 
mo lifications; by T. S. Hubersty, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 2s. ■ 

Remarks on the Merchants' Petittonaand 
Publications respecting restrictions on Fo¬ 
reign Commerce, &c. Is, 

Substance of the Speech of the Earl of 
Liverpool, May 20, 1820, on the motion of 
the Marquis of Lansdown for a committee 
on die extension of our foreign commerce. 

A few plain facts reladve to die situation 
of the country at the commencement of the 
year 1820, in regard to its finances, morals, 
and religions. Is. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. ' 

The Scripture Doctriho of the 1 Trinity 
briefly stated and defended, and the Church 
of England vindicated from the charge of 
Uncharitableness in retaining the'Athana- 
sian Creed ; with ail Appendix, containing 
a Critical History ami Analysis of diat 


Creed, together with a series of Notes and 
Illustrations from the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church, Ac-; by Thomas Hart¬ 
well Horne, M.A. of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, Curate of the united parishes 
of Christchurch, Newgate, and St Leonard, 
Foster-lane, 8yo. 5s. 

A Course of Divinity Lectures. by Her¬ 
bert Marsh, Bvo, Pact V. 2s, 6d. 

The Athanasian Creed defended ; a Ser¬ 
mon, preached at Frome, on Trinity Sun¬ 
day, May 29, 1820 ; by Rev. Stephen 
Hyde Cossar, A.M. Is. 6u. 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religion ; by Dan. Dewar, 
LL.D. I2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Vindicia Geologic®; or die Connexion 
of Geology with Religion explained? by 
fhe Rev. W. Buckland, 4to. 4s. 

A Supplement to the Historical and Cri¬ 
tical Inquiry into the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with’ remarks on Mr 
Bellamy’s new Translation; by Rev. J. 
Whitaker, M.A. * 

The Works of die Rov. Thomas Zoucb, 
D.D. F.L.S. Rector of Semyngham, and 
Prebendary of Durham; with n Memoir of 
his Life; by die Rev. Francis Wrangham, 
M.A. F.R.S. Svo, 2 vols. Sts. 

Considerations on the Theoiy of Reli¬ 
gion ; by Edmund Law, D.D. kite Bishop 
of Carlisle; to which is prefixed, a Life of 
the Audior, by the late W. Palcy, D.D. b 
a new edition, by George Henry Law, D.D, 
Lord Bishop of Chester, Bvo. 12s. 

An Abbreviated Synppsis of the Four 
Gospels; wherein all the passages arc col¬ 
lated, and every event or saying, recorded 
by any one or moie of the Evangelists, is 
briefly noted. The whole is so arranged, 
as to lay before the eye, at one view, the 
chapter and verse of the several Gospels in 
which any passage is contained. Bvo. 6s. 

Sacred Literature, comprising a Review 
of the Principles of Composition laid down 
by the late Robert Lowth, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of London, in his Prelections and 
Isaiah; and an application of the Princi¬ 
ples so reviewed to the Illustration of the 
New Testament; In a scries of Critical Ob¬ 
servations on the Style and Structure of 
that Sacred Volume t by the Rev. John 
Jebb, A.M. Rector of Abington in the dio¬ 
cese of Cashell, Bvo. 12s. 

topography. 

Historical and descriptive Sketches of the 
Towp and Lake of llomcastlc, in die coun¬ 
ty of kiqcoln, and of places adjacent; by 
George Wtar, plates; royal Bvo, 12s.; 
royql 21s.; elephant 4to, 2ts. 

A brief History of Christ’s Hospital; 
with a list of the Governors, J2mo. Bjt. , 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Italy and its Inhabitants in the years 
1816 and 1817, with a view of the Man¬ 
ners, Customs, &£•; by J. A. Galliffo, Bvo, 

2 vols. 

A Voyage to Africa, with some account 
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of the Manners and Cystoma of the Daho* 
mi an People j by John M*Leod, M.D. 
5s. 6d. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, 
and the Holy Land, Ac.; by Wi 
Turner, many plates, 8vo, 3 vols. £3, 3s. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
No 4, VoL III, 3M&L 

An Account of Timbuctoo and House, 
in Africa; by El Hage Abd Salam Sha- 


beeny, with notes, &e.; blether with Let- 
ters descriptive of Travels through West 
and South Barbary, and across die Moun¬ 
tains of Atlas, Ac.; by James Grey Jack- 
son. 

Travels in Sidly, Greece, and Albania; 
by the Hev. T. S. Hughes, Fellow of B- 
manuel College, Cambridge; illustrated 
with engravings of maps, scenery, Ac. 

2 vols 4to. £5, 5s. 


EDINBURGH, 


The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
No CXX. for July. Is. 6d. 

Duncan’s Itinerary of Scotland, with the 
principal Roads to London; and an Ap¬ 
pendix, containing an account of the Ca¬ 
nals, Lakes, Mountains, Scenery, Ac. Ac 
4th edition. 7s. 6d. 

The Gaelic Bible; by die Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Know¬ 
ledge. Part I. containing die Pentateuch. 
4*o. 5s.; royal paper, 7s. 6d—This edi¬ 
tion of the first pvt of the early version of 
the Scriptures in Gaelic, authorised to be 
used in the Churches and Chapels of Scot¬ 
land, haa been carried on by the Rev. D. 
Stuart of Lues, and has been approved of 
by the General Assembly. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No XX. 
for August. 8s. 6d. 

Thomson’s New Classical and Historical 
Atlas, No III. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia, from the earliest ages to 


die present time; by Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S<E. 3 vds 8vo. £2, 8s. 

The Philosophy of Arithmetic; exhibit¬ 
ing a progressive View of the Theory and 
Practice of Calculation ; by John Leslie, 
Esq. formerly Professor of Mathematics, 
and now of Natural Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh; second edition, im¬ 
proved and enlarged, 8vo. 9s. 

Narrative of a Private Soldier in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s 92d regiment of foot, written by 
himself; detailing many circumstances re¬ 
lative to the Irian Rebellion in 1798, the 
Expedition to Holland in 1799, and the 
Expedition to Egypt in 1801; and giving 
a particular account of his religious history 
and experience; with a Preface by the Bev. 
Ralph Wardlaw, D. D.; second edition, 
greatly enlarged, 18mo. 3s. bds. 

Original Hymns and Poems, written by 
a Private Christian for his own use, 18mo, 
second edition. 9d. 


Books Imported from America. 


Letters from die British Settlement in 
Pennsylvania; to which is added, the Con¬ 
stitutions of die United States, and of Penn¬ 
sylvania ; together with an abstract of the 
laws respecting Aliens and Naturalized Ci¬ 
tizens; a new edition; by C. B. Johnson, 
M.D. Member of the British Emigrant So¬ 
ciety. 4s> 6d. 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s 
Directory; containing a geographical de¬ 
scription of die Western States and Terri¬ 
tories, viz. Kentucky, Indiana, Louisiana, 
(Edo, Tenesto, and Mississippi; Illinois, 
Missouri, Alabama, Michigan, and North- 
Western ; with Sketches Of the Western 
Counties of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia; with a description of die great 
Northern Lakes; also general directions to 
Emigrants; a new edition. Ids. 

Memoirs of a Life chiefly passed in Penn¬ 
sylvania during the last Stay Years*; with 
remarks upon the genenu eccumenfes, 
character, and spirit, of that eventftd pe¬ 
riod: Ss. " ■ - ' * " 

'The Federalist, or the Now CbOktitutiant* 
by Mr Hamilton, Mr Jay, end Mr Madi¬ 
son ; a new edition, with portraits of the 
several writers, fils. 

1 


Historical Sketches of the late War be¬ 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
embellished with portraits of distinguished 
Naval and Military Officers; by Lewis 
Thomson, third edition. 7s. 

The American Coast Pilot; by E. M. 
Blunt. 30s. 

The Old Bachelor; in 2 pocket vols. IQs. 

The Letters of a British Spy; sixth edi¬ 
tion. 3s. fid. 

The Airs of Palestine; a poem; by J. 
Pierpont, Esq. thiMBtftion. 2a. 6d. 

The Naval HisM^rof the United States, 
from the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War to the present time; by Thomas Clark, 
2 vols. 14s. 6d. & 

The History of the Jews, from the Dc- 
wgtruction of Jerusalem to the Nineteenth 
, Century; by H. Adams, 2 vols. 14*. 

The Story of the United States be¬ 
fore the Revolution; with an account of 
the Aborigines; hy E* Sandford, Svo. 15s. 

The Distiller; containing full Directions 
for Mashing and. Distilling all kinds of 
Grain, and imitating Holland Gin and Irish 
Whisky; a Treatise on Fermentation ; Di¬ 
rections for making Yeast ; for all kinds of 
Cordials, Compound Waters, also Cider, 

f 
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Beer, and various kind* of Wine; together 
with a mode of imitating French Brandy: 
by H. Hall. Ms. bds. 

Sketches of Lower Canada, Historical 
and Descriptive; with an account of the 
Soil and Aspect, the Morals, Habits, and 
Religious Institutions of that Country i by 
J. Sansotn, Member of the American Phi¬ 
losophical Society 6$< 


A Geographical View of Upper Canada; 
with remarks on the Situation of the Inhab¬ 
itants, Ac. and a complete description of 
the Niagara Falls, Ac. Ac.; by M Smith, 
third edition. 3s. 6d. 

The Historical American Register; by 
T. H. Palmer, 4 voh 8vo. Sts. fid. 

Dearborn’s Account of the Commerce of 
the United States, 3 vo!s> £3,3s. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.— July lo, 1820. 

Sugar.—! The demand for Sugar still continues upon a limited scale, and prices so low 
as wiS not reimburse the cultivator. For some time more activity was seen in the market, 
but notwithstanding the reduced state of the stock on hand, and the lateness and falling 
off in the' oops in almost all {he windward and leeward Islands, still sugar continues at a 
low rate, owing to the great pressure upon the commercial interest* of the country, and 
the lessened demand from the Continent, which is now chiefly supplied with Sugar from 
the colonies of other nations. The delivery of Sugar from the warehouses for the last six 
months has been about 86,000 casks. There seems no immediate prospect of any perma¬ 
nent improvement in the Sugar market, so as to render the growth thereof productive to the 
planter. The deficiency of the present crop in the Islands cannot be less than 45,000 birds. 
■—•Coriott.—-Considerable sales have lately been effected in Cotton, and yet the prices re¬ 
main stationary. Indeed, nothing else can be expected from the Immense stock on hand, 
and supplies duly receiving. The stock on hand is atpresent estimated at 484,000 bags; 
equal to two years consumption at the present rate. The increase of the imports fom the 
United States, when compared with last year, is 77,000 bags, and from the Breeds 
28,500 bags, while the decrease from the East Indies amounts to 83,600 bags t but then 
the quantity is not in die same proportion, because the packages from the East Indies are 
one naif smaller than those from the United States.—-The demand for Coffee has 
for some time past been very considerable, owing to the orders from the Continent, where the 
consurapt continues to increase. The consequence is, that the prices are advanced greatly,and 
the stock on hand much reduced, notwithstanding that die supplies lately received have been 
very considerable. The advance on Coffee arises altogether from the increased consumpt 
and demand, and from the real diminution of the stock an hand, and not from speculation. 
—Rict .—The inquiry for Rice has been trifling, notwithstanding an increased demand on 
the Continent, but wnich is now supplied at lower rates than we can afford it through 
other channels. Gram of almost all kinds may be said to be on the decline, and 
unless the unsettled state of the weather continue for some time, so as to protract the har¬ 
vest and injure it, there is no prospect of improvement in the grain market Tobacco 
remains exceedingly dull, and nothing but a reduction in price here can bring any further 
Continental orders of importance. Si other articles of commerce there is no material al¬ 
teration. 

We regret we cannwstate any material improvement in the general bade of this coun¬ 
try. The little Improvement in some foreign markets is more than counterbalanced by 
the distressed state of the internal trade of the country; which distress is not die work of 
a day, nor to be removed in a day. Time only can alleviate this distress, and remove its 
causes. Neither the efforts of Government nor i nd ividuals can. The labours of the le¬ 
gislature may disclose our distress and its causes, but we fear they can do little to remedy or 
remove it It is hi vain to look took! markets when we formerly enjoyed the monopoly, 
but where it is now the business, me inclination, nod the duty, of both government and the 
people to attend to their own interests and their own wants. From new markets alone we 
can hope for effectual relief. These may jrfct be found; but the best of then will pot, 
long remain,in our power. 

Severe as is the pressure upon all our colonial concerns, it will become severer, unless 
some speedy remedy is devisa! to check the danger which assails them. The cultivation 
of die colonies of other nations will, if carried on with the rapidity which it at present U, 
ruin ours. We must stop the slave trade or our colonies are undone. The measures we 
have long pursued and are yet pursuing, will never accomplish this object. These only 
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ifflnwte the evil and augment its strength. This trade is greatly increase!—increasing— 
it u trebled m extent—and quadrupled in the misery which daws from it. Of its enor¬ 
mous extent die fallowing document is an awful proof. In the House of Commons, it ap¬ 
pears, £<54,000 nearly Was paid far captured negroes, at the rate of £40 a head, for last 
year onljr. All the navy of England—all the navies of Europe—will never check it while 
Africa wishes to cany it on; and while the colonies of oar rivals henefit so much by it, as 
the increased cultivation of Cotton in the United States affords such a striking proof. 
These governments may enact what laws they please—the violation of these will be winked 
nt. While Africa continues to sell slaves, other nations will buy them. Africa must be 
taught to abandon that trade, or it never will be abandoned; and till tins is done, our 
colonial prosperity cannot be calculated upon—nay, their ruin is not far distant. 


PRICES CURRENT.— Dec. 6, 1817. 


6UOAO,Musc. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mitl. good, and toe mid. 

Fine and very fine, . • 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, • • 

Single ditto, . • 

Small Lumps « . 

Large ditto, • • 

Crashed Lumps, . • 

MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, tomato* • ewe. 
Ord. good, and toe ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and too ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
St Domt»fs» . .. 

PIMENTO (in Bond) to 

6I Jam. T Rum,l60.P. gall. 
Brandy. • • 

Geneva, , • • 

Grain Whisky, 

WINES, ... 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, ppe. 
Spanish White, butt. 
Tenenffif, P'l*- 

Madeira, . 

logwood. Jaw . ion, 
Honduras, . 
Campeachy, . . . 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, 

CyttRy • • • 

INDIGO, Caraceas too, to 
TIMBER, Amer Pine,foot. 

Ditto Oak, ... • „ 

Chrisdansand (ilut. paid) 
Honduras Mahogany 
St Domingo, ditto . 
TAR, American, • ml. 

PITCH, Foreign, ► cwt 
TALLOW, Rus/VeL Can*. 

Home Melted, • « 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton- 
Petersburgh Clean, 

FLAX, 

RlgaThlet-Apru], Rak. 
Dutch, . . 

Irish, ... 
MATS, Archangel, . 10Q. 
BRISTJ^GSy 

v Petersburgh Firsts, ewt 
VASHES, Peters. Pear), . 
-Montreal ditto, . . 

Pot, . . 

Oil,? 1 Whak, . . ttm, 

Cod.'W * *. • 

tobacco, Vitgin* tow, to 

Middling, . . . 

COTTON^j WtowedGeorg. 
Sew Island, wap, , 
Good. 

Midriba 

DemerAM and I 
West India, 
pernsmbuco, 

Maianbdm, 
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Course of Exchange. — Amsterdam, 12 : 5 C. F. Ditto at sight, 12 : 2 Rotterdam, 
12:6. Antwerp, 12:8. Hamburgh, 37:3. Altona, 37:4. Paris, 25: 80, 3 days 
sight. Bourdeaux, 26:10. Frankfort on the Maine, 155J. Vienna, 10:9, Ef. FL 
Madrid, 34$. Dublin, 8 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver , per os.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0:0: 0. New Doub¬ 
loons, £0:0: 0. Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 104* New dollars, £0:4: 10J. 
Silver in bars, stand. £0:5: 0. 


Weekly price of Stotks,from td to 27/7< June 1820. 



2d. | 9th. 

Bunk stock,™ ~™~~~ 

3 per cent, reduced, ——, 

3 per cent, consols,™ _™™™™ 

34 per cent, consols,™ ™™™™™ 

3244 3| shut. 

69 8 1 69| *1 

69f | shut. 

774 77 4 

854 64 8Cj| | 
1044 | shut. 

220 shut 

12 14 pr. 11 13 pr 
2 4 pr. 1 dis. 1 pr 
704 704 70 

67 67 

4 per cent consols,™™, ™™„™™ 
6 per cent, navy arm. 

Imperial 3 per cent, ann.™™™™ 
India stock,..™™™™™™™..™™™™.. 

Exchequer bills,™™™!__ 

t’onsols for acc_™._ 

American 3 per cento.™™™™™™ 
French 5 per cents. __ 


16th. 


219| 20 
C8| 
shut. 

w* 3 
i 

shut. 

67| 

shut. 

10 7 pr. 
2 4 dis. 
70J 70 
66f 


23d. 27th. 


C8J 4 683 2 

shut. shut. 
76^ 7 77 

86g 6 86.', 5J 

shut. shut. 

shut. | shut. 

11 14 pr.; 16 18 pr. 
1 2 dis. | par. 1 dis. 
70J i 
6«f , 


Alphabetical I. ist op English Bankruptcies, announced between the 23d of 
May and 23d of June 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ahell, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer 
Ackroy.i, M. Lead., tut thcnwiue-inaniifiu-turcr 
A i nicy. It. Doncaster, si Ik-mercer 
Ainsworth, T. As It. Bolton; J. Thornlcy, War¬ 
rington ; and I’. Tort, Turton, wlutsters 
Ritrers, J. Southampton, grocer 
Bhmlcll, C. St Martm’s-lane, Charing-eross, lock¬ 
smith 

Bnoin, s. late of Chai ing-cross, sword-cutler 
Butts, T. <’. NagVhrad-court, pcifuntcr 
Barter, li. Bishop’s Waltham, grocer 
Hell, J. It. As w. Wilkinson, Old Broad-street, 
merchants 

Bradley, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer 
Bragg, J. Whitehaven, thrcml-manufaeturcr 
Butpin, tt. late of Bridgewater, draper 
Boydcll, J. late of Bethnal-green, coal-merctiant 
Bright, R. late of Nassau-plaee, Commercial-road, 
haberdasher 

t'aig, P. J.iveipool, tailor 

Carr, J. late of Wortley, Rftfeds, A D. lt> Tetley, 
Annlcy, Leeds, merenanlr 
Coney, It. Strand, plumlier 
Cramp, S. Vine-street, Westminster, corn-dealer 
Chaplin, D. 1 taverhlll, Suffidk, maltster 
Clarke, J. Wakefield, Yorkshire, bookseller 
Clumc, W. M Martin’s-lane ' 

Dawson, J. Melthnm. Yorkshire, clothier 
Douphrate, J. Brackiey, Northamptonshire, tailor 
Dowsland, li. jun., A J\ R. Davidson, Old Broad- 
street, ship and insurance-brokers 
Du four, W. F. A. Uerners-street, Oxford-street, 
jeweller 

F.lwurds, C. Gough-square, furrier 
Edwards, R. & J., Cradlcy, Woreestersliire, iron¬ 
mongers 

Ellett, J. Crispin street, Spitalflelds, coach-spring- 
maker 

Fallows, W. jun. Hatfield, maltster 
Fitzgerald, j. Vme-strect, Lambeth, timlicr-wor- 
rhant 


Frost, G. Wigan, Lancashire, shopkeeper 
George, S. Narlierth, Pembrokeshire, linen-draper 
Green, W. Liverpool, money senvener 
Green, K. Leeds, earthenware-manufacturer 
Gill, T. Late of Little Tower 6treet, liydrotneter- 
moltur 

Gihbins, T. jun. late of the Flat, Wcstbury-upon- 
Severn, roaster-manner 

Gledston, G. South Blyth, Northumlierlaud, 
butcher 

Hall, 11. Nelson Terrace, Kingslaml, broker 
Hammond, C. Durham, draper 
Hancock, J. St James’s street, Piccadilly, coach- 
maker 

Hoppertou, K. Liverpool, upholsterer 
Hargreaves, S. Liverpool, woolleu-dmpcr 
Harris, C.Bradford, Wiltshire, tanner 
Ilayles, C. at J. N., Portsmouth,jm»eers 
Ilackett, It, Newport, Isle of Wight, spint-mcr 
chant 

Hays, P. Little Thames-street, bisemt-baker 
Henshaw, F. E. Derby, currier 
Hatfield, W. sen. Huntingdon, ironmonger 
Huggett, T. now or late of Bermondsey street, Sur 
rey, grocer 

Hoiwnan, J. Churcli-strect, Spitallh Ids, silk-man 
ufactnrer 

Hughes, B. Bristol, victualler 
Illingworth, P. Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 
Jarman, T. Bristol, wine-merchant 
Jones, H. Holywell, Flintshire, draper 
Johnson, N. Birmingham, bed and mattress-man¬ 
ufacturer 

Kay, R. Bury, Lancashire, cotton-spinner 
Lindop, R. W. Badlmll, Ktulfordsluro 
Lott, W.late of L)aiuiilo,CaerinarUitwhire,druggist 
Lowes, G. Commercial-buildings, Mincing-lauc, 
wine-merchant 

Lipscomhc, W. Exeter, grocer 
Longluirst, J. late of Eghannllytke, Surrey, car- 
l>enter 
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Ltnner, J. Charter, grocer 
Lusbington, W. jun. late of Mark-lane, merchant 
Macnair, J. jun. A J. Atkinson, Comhill, mer¬ 
chant* 

MaUhuon, J. now or late of Huddersfield, merchant 
Mari ton, J. late of Stroud, Gloucestershire, en¬ 
gineer 

Marfleet, T. Broad-street, Ratcliff, oUntan 
Maitland. A. AJ.Adderley, Brentford, Ironmongers 
Meson, O. Chard, Somersetshire, clothier 
Miles, W. Oxfoco-street, linen-draper i 
Monti, T. jun., late of Wing, Rutlandihlre, 

ff | 

Newell, 8. (fonhatn, Saner, hefcar 
Newton, M. N ew& 'tle-upon-Tyne, cooper 
Nathan, M. A A. Abrams of Old-street, tattow- 
ebandiers 

Parrish, T. BretteU-Uuae, Kingswktford, glese- 
cutter 

Phillips, G. Manchester, plumber 
Peters, J. Rathbano-plaoe, Oxford-street, jeweller 
Pretty, T. Tipton, Staffordshire, ncsHusMfte- 
tune . 

Preotlce. A. « T. Shelley, Manehestw, muslUtr 
nmnumren 

Ru, a. dr W. Earle, jun. East tendon Theatre * 
Robertson, A. G rot tenor-place, builder 
Richardson, W. Wrotham, Kent, hro-keeper, 
Sadler, b. Birmingham, pump-maker 


Stock, G. Bristol, cabinet-maker 
Sylvester, W. New Woodstock, mercer and 
draper 

Seward, A. New Saturn, draper 
Skilbeck, J. Leeds, linen-draper 
Smith, J- Coin, Gloucestershire, tallow-chandler 
Slater. J. Manchester, innkeeper 
Snowdon, B. Harrow-on-the-Hill, grocer 
Smith, G. Letcester-squaro, tailor 
SUfwflb, J. Halifax, grocer 
Searle, L. Weybridge, baker 
Stonbnl, W. Stewldey, Buckinghamshire, butcher 
Studd, J. L. Kirby-street, Hatton Garden, mei- 
Shant 

Tfudgett, Bury St Edmunds, miller 

Wddauj. late of Keynshem, Somersetshire, and J. 

W«M>Brteof Leeds, Yorkshire, woolstapler* 
YSfcW.Br^inbury, Herefordshire 
¥ f. Ouett, Yorkshire, merchant 
SB, W. OM Broad-street, ship-broker 
jT. late of Ross, Herefordshire, grocer 
' yshire, cotton-spinner 
m,japanner 
h, cabinet-maker 
I, Yorkshire, clothier 
uarble-mison 

--- Jana, merchant 

Wttnmd, bent-maker, 

Young, G, New Satwm, Wiltshire, grocer 



Alphabetical. List of Scotch hxBtMVtfcxjts, announced between the 1st ami 
30th Jobs 1820* extracted ftj»n the Edinburgh Gazette- 

A die, R, St J. Maeq ueeti, vudMn»«tMsMn 
at Dalllne, nee; Crieff, residing In Crieff 
Archibald, A. baker and builder, Glasgow 
BalhngaU, A. A, T. merchants and writers, Gfc*. 
gow 

Carmichael, liter road-eon tractor and merchant 
at Little Tuttythurab, near Perth 
Duncan, Robert, shoemaker and spirit-dealer, 

Glasgow 

Ferguson, J. A. Co. drysatters and merchant*, 

Glasgow 

Fleming, John, merchant, Cupar-Fife 
Geddes, and D. Page A Co, merchants, Edinburgh 
Hamilton, J. wright and builder, Lanark, and W. 

Hamilton, wright and builder there 
Harper, G. meroantUa agent, StBnburgh 
Haiwell, Robert, merchant, Glasgow 
Jefflrsy, Jai. or J, Jeffrey A Co. merchants, Edin- 

Jahnstana, W, ACpk merch a nt s and foda-maau- 
fachmat Glasgcir 

M'Ruer, J. A Sods, wrists and tfonber-mer- 
chanta, Glasgow 

Malcolm A D. Keith, merchant-tailors, Greenock 
Maenah, a merchant, Saromerhail, Sdeunea, 

Edinburgh 

Porteous, D, brewer in Crieff, and «nyt«* o* 
business as • distiller tare under ta firm of 
John Portsoua 

in&mock 

Sdanderr, A. baker and grain-merchant, Glas¬ 
gow 

Seott,_Hi]gh, haberdasher and ctotiHnerch«nl, 
ur 


Toted., 3. wright and iMnet-makc*, Caiton, 

™W» i 

DIVIDENDS. - 

Anderson A sMoedOsnB, booksellers, Edinburgh t 

ml *«». a 


Edinburghi a dividend of Is. on lith July, by 
Mr John Snenee, accountant there 

Dick, John, bookseller, Edinburgh, a dividend of 
Is. on 31st July, by Alex, M.icredic, bookseller 
there 

Fonesfar, Anderson. A Jarvic, hardware-merchants, 
Glasgow - by D. Cuthbertson, accountant there, 
3d-July 

Foyer, J, of Cuilt, parish of Stiathblane, ono of 
the partners of Aitken, Mawndoe, A Go. ei- 
lico-pnntcrs and merchants, Glasgow ; by W. 
Brock,merchant, Glasgow, 4th July 

Graham, A. A Co. merchants, Glasgow, and carry¬ 
ing on business in Conception Bay, Newfound¬ 
land, under the firm of Graham, M'Nlcol, ACo.; 
by D. Smith, merchant, Greenock, 17th July. 

Kay, A- A Son, wfights aid cabinet-makers, Glas¬ 
gow! by Hector Grant, accountant there, 86th 
.July 

M'Anuter A Duncan, merchants, Glasgow t by 
. W. Rose, merchant there, 14th July 

M'Dotlald A M'Phaii, merchants, Glasgow; by 
H. Paul, accountant tjiere, 6th July 

Nsnrbhsmg, A. A Co. merchants, Glasgow; by 
W. Brock, merchant there, 11th July. 

PauL Daniel, merchant, Greenock; a dividend 
of 3k Od. on 80th July, by Mr Archibald Black, 
fft W* amntinfthfliMft there. 

Ross, Thotnaa, merchant, Montrose; a dividend 
on and after 15th July 

Saunders it Media, merchants, Aberdeen; a di- 
vidend of Is. fid. on 87th July, by A. Chcyue, 
tta dan t there 

BOUter A Walker, wood-merchants apd boat- 
buJAten^ Dundee; byjohn Symers, baukerftlieie, 

Steele, Jpfnj-carver and glider, and dealer In 
"nbuigh; a dividend of 3*. 3d. on 
lames Malcolm, writer there 

The Gorbj^ripiiuilng Company; by the trustees, 
5th July , 

Scott A 8*farttmr merchants, Glasgow; by Johu 
M'GaWbf accountant then*, 14th July 


EDINBURG H*w<J cly.5. 

Ohflk * Pease & Beans. 

1st,—. 39 * 04 . 1st,.«&.*]. 1st. 22 *. od. 

2d. 37ial : 2d,„„..2<Mi. Bd. 2d,.21s. Od. Id.21s. Od. 

3d,.34s. Od. , 3d,..24*. Od. . 3d.20s. Od. , 3d,.20*. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1:17:2 6-12ths per boll. 
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Tuesday, 

Beef (17J oz. per lb.) Os. 6 d. to Os. 8 d. 

Mutton .... Os. 8 d. to Os. Od. 

Lamb, per quarter . 2s. 6 d. to 4s. 6 d. 


Veal ..... Os. 6 d. to Os. 8 d. 
PQttc . . . . . Os. 6 d. to Os. 7d. 


Quartern Loaf . . Os. lOd. to Os. lid. 


July 4. 

Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. 16d. to Os. Od. 

Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 4iL to Os. Od. 

Salt ditto, per stone, 18s. Od. to Os. Od. 

Ditto, per lb. Is. 2d to Os. Od. 

Eggs, per dozen 9d. to Os. Od. 

Tallow, per stone 8 s. 6 d. to 9s. 6 d. 


HADDINGTON.— July 7. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

1st,.38s. 6<L 1st,.2.9s. Od. 1st,.23s. 6d. 1st, 22s. 6d. 1st,.23s. Od. 

2d.36s. Od. 2d.26s. Od. 2d,.21s. Od. 2d, 19s. Od. 2d,.20s. Od. 

3d,.35s. Od. 3d.22$. Od. ( 3d,.18s. Od. , Id,......17s. Od. 3d,.18s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £l s 16:10 2-12ths. 


London, Cam Exchange, July 3. 


Wheat, Red . 
Kmc ditto . . 
Superfine ditto 
White . . , 

Kme ditto . . 
.Superfine do. 
Old do. . . 
Foreign . . 
Brank, new . 
Hye . . . 

I me do. . 

ltarlcy . . , 

Kme do. 
Superfine 
Malt .... 
Kmc do. . . 


58 to 63 

64 to 66] 
68 to 72 
58 to 641 
66 to 7* 
75'to 78 

— to 

— to — 
32 to 38 
38 to 40 
40 to 41 
28 to 32 
34 to 36 
37 to 39 
50 to CO 

65 to 68 


Hog Pease. 
Maple . . 
White peuae 
Boilera 
New do. 
Small Beans 
Old do. 

Tick do. 

Old do, . 
Foreign 
Feed Oats 
Fine do. 
Poland do 
Fine do. . 
Potato do. 
Fine do. . 


s. i. 

41 to 44 
44 to 46 

42 to 44 
46 to 5u 

— to — 

43 to 41 

— to —I 
36 to 30] 

— to — 
36 to 381 
20 to 24 
25 to 26 
23 to 26 
27 to 28j 
25 to271 
23 to 301 


Wacat, s, 
per 70 lbs. 

Eng. new . 10 3 to 10 


Liverpool, July 4. 

d. s. d. 


Must. Brown, 
—White . . 

Tares..... 
Turnm, White 
—New , . . . 
—Yellow . . . 
Caraway, new 
Canary, new . 


Seeds, S(c. 

12 to 15 Hempseed . 48 to 50 
14 to 15 Linseed crush. 56 to 63 
8 to 9i New for. Seed 70 to 76 
17 to 20 llibgrass 18 to 44 
0 to 0 Clor er. Red . 42 to 71 
20 to 21 — White . . 50 to 106 
60 to 65 1 Coriander . 16 to 20 

81 to 88l Trefoil, 30 to 72 


New ltapeseed, £38 to £40. 


American 9 0 to 9 
Dantzie . 10 o to 10 
Dutch Red 9 3 to 9 
Riga . 8 6 to 9 

Archangel 8 6 to 9 
'Canada . 9 0 to 9 

Scotch . 9 9 to 10 
!Irish, . 9 4 to 9 

(Barley, per 60 lbs. 

Eng. grind. 5 3 to 5 
—Malting . 0 0 to 0 
Scotch , . 4 10 to 5 
Irish . . . 4 2 to 4 
Oats, per 45 lb. 
fine. pota. .3 6 to 310 
Irish do. . 3 3 to 3 7 
Scotch do. . 3 8 to 
R>e,peror.40 Ota42 
Malt per o. 

-Fine . . 9 6 to 10 
I—Middling 7 6 to 8 

, Hi .ills, pi qr. 

English . 47 


r. rf- s. d. 
Pease, grey 36 0 to 40 O 
|—White .. 18 0 to 56 0 
Flour, English, 
p.2401b.flne47 0 to 48 0 
Insli . . 44 Q to 16 0 

A men. u. 196 lb. 
Swect.U.S. 36 0 to 38 0 
Do. in bond 26 0 to 28 0 
Sour do. . 31 0 to 3b 0 
Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 
English 33 0 to 35 0 
Scotch 29 0 to 32 O 
Irish . . 26 0 to 32 O 
7|Bran,p.241bs. 1 2 to 1 1 
Butter, Beef, S[C. 
Butter, per cwL ?. 

Belfast . . 91 to 
Nuwi y . . 93 to 


3118 Waterford 


91 to 


95 

91 

92 
91 
80 


Cork, pick. 2d, 93 to 
3d dry . 78 to 

Beef, p. tierce 110 to 12(1 
Tiuigu. p. hik. 75 to h(> 
Pork, p. brl. 70 to 80 
Bacon, perewt. 


. 0 to 50 0 

Irish. . . 4? 0 to 45 0—Short middles 57 to 58 
|Rapeseed,p.l.£36to£38lHams,dry . 55 to aS 


Average Pricet of Com in England and Wales, from, the Returns received in the Week 

ended 24 th June 1820. 

Wheat, 69s. 8d.—Rye, 43s. Id Barley, 35s. 0d.—Oats, 25s. 9d.—Beans, 45s. Id.—Pease, 46s. Id. 

Oatmeal, 26s. 4d.—Beer or Big, 0s. Od. 


Average Prices of British Com in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll af 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 1 5th June 1820. 

Wheat, 67s. 0d.—Rye, 37s. 4d.—Barley, 30s. 7d.—Oats, 24s. 53.—Beans, 35s. 0d.—Pease, 34s. 7*1. 
Oatmeal, 19s. 10d.—Beer or Big, 27s. 2d. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

The first fifteen days of June were wet and coldish, the Thermometer seldom rising to 
00. After the 16th there was scarcely any rain, and die temperature improved. On the 
23d the Thermometer rose to 67, on the 24th to 71, on the 25th to 77, and on the 27th 
to 78J. A thick fog from the east, during the night of the 27th, produced a sudden de¬ 
pression of temperature, which still continues. On the 28th the Thermometer did not 
rise above 62, .mil the highest on die 30th was only 60. The average temperature of the 
whole month exceeds that of 1819 by half a degree ; the Hygrometer is also half a degree 
higher, and the quantity of rain nearly an inch less. There is a similar coincidence be- 
tween die two seasons, in the temperature of spring water and the mean doily range of 
the Barometer. It is worthy of remark, liowever, that notwithstanding the similarity in 
the general averages of die two seasons, the maximum temperature of June this year ex¬ 
ceeds the maximum of June last year,' by tm degrees and a half, being only one degree 
below the maximum of June 1818, while the mean of the greatest daily heat is fully a de¬ 
gree lower than that of June 1819. We notice this fact, simply as illustrative of the rapid 
changes to which our climate is liable ; and as a farther proof of this we may also state* 
that die maximum temperature of the 20th of June was only 58, while that of the 27th 
was 78 4 , or twenty degrees and a Mf higher. 

Voi.. VII. 3 M 
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MFTFOiior.OGirAt. Table, extracted from the Reghtcr kept on the Bank t of 
the Tap, four units east from Perth, Latitude 5ti g 2.Y, Elevation 18 5 Jiet. 


June 1820. 


Means. 


Extremes. 


THERMOMETER. 

Moan of greatest daily Heat, 

.....cold, 

.temperature, 10 A.M- 

....,10 P.M. 

.of daily extremes, 

.10 A.M. and 10 P.M. . 

.-I d-uly observations, 

\V Hole range of thermometer, . 

Me in daily ditto, .... 

.temperature of spring water, 

BAROMETER. 

Mean of 10 V.M. (temp, of incr. 59.) 

.10 1*.M. (temp, of mer. A0.) 

.both, (temp, of mer. 50.) 

3' hole range of barometer, 

Mean ditto, during the day, 

.^.night, 

. . m ‘.’1 hours, 

HYGROMETER. 

Ram in inches. 

Evaporation m ditto, 

Mean daily Evaporation, 

Leslie. Mean, I0A. M. . 

.10 P. M. 

.bo tli 

Anderson. Point of Dop. 10A.M. 

.. 10 P.M. 

.both, 

. Itelat. Humid. 10 A.M. 

. 10 P.M. 

. both, 

.lira. nuns.in 100cub. in air,10 A.M. .21(1 

. 10 P.M. .Hilo 

both, .918 


Degree.-*. 

THERMOMETER. 

Degrees. 

0L5 

Maximum, 

■ 27th day 

78..> 

47.6 

Minimum, 

9th, . 

. 10.0 

. 57.1 

Lowest maximum, 

10th, 

51.0 

s') A 5 

Highest minimum. 

25th, 

60.0 

. 51.6 

Highest, 10 A.M. 

2t’th, . 


51.7 

Lowest ditto, 

10 th, 

51.5 

51.6 

Highest, 10 P.M. 

25th, 

f.S-0 

417.0 

Lowest ditto 

utii. 

*!.>.3 

. 15.9 

Greatest range in 21 hours, 27tl 

Jl.) 

51.9 

Least ditto, . 

. 3d, 

U..5 

Inches. 

BAROMETER. 

Inches. 

. 29.795 

Highest, 10 A. M. 26th, 

50.300 

. 29.813 

Lowest ditto. 

lSt, a a 

. 2 Ui 15 

29.803 

Highest, 10 P.M. 27th. 


3.18,5 

Lowest ditto. 

1st, 

a SW.1M* 

. .098 

Greatest range in 24 hours, ] 1th, 

. .62 J 

.081 

Least ditto. 

. 12th, . 

. .020 

.182 

HYGROMETER. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Leslie. Highest, 10 

A. M. 18(li, . 

iT-o 

1.715 


. 11th, 

a ().(> 

2.570 


. 30.0 

-07J 


, . 5th, 

. 7-0 


58.7 
11.2 
'21.4 

45.2 

40.3 

45.7 
(.0.1 

82.4 

75.8 


Anderson. P. of Hop. Highest, 10 A.M. 26th, 61.0 

.... Lowest ditto, 10th, 3,5.0 

. 1 ... Highest 10 P.M. 25th, fit.O 

..Lowest ditto, 7th, 33.0 

...Relat.llurn.Highest, 10 A.M. 1 tth, 03.0 

.Least ditto, 7th, 55.0 

.Greatest, 10 P.M. 5th, 90.0 

.Least ditto, 7th, 50.0 

.Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 2nth, ..‘379 

.Least ditto . 10th, .150 

.Greatest, 10 P.M. 25th, .37 > 

Least ditto, 7th, .HI 


Pair days, 18; rainy d iys, 12. Wind west of meridian, 22; east of meridian, 8. 


Meteorological Table, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 

the Observatory, Callou-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and tour o’clock, alter- 
noon,—The second Observation m the afternoon, m the first column, is taken by 
the ltegisU r 1 hermometi r. 


June 1 -J 


*{ 
3 1 


»{ 

10{ 

»{ 

12 { 

«3{ 

14; 

1 7 11 


lAtULh. ; 

Thor. |ttarom.f Ihrr. 


VI.38 128.910 M 
\E. .55 ..961 E. 


Wind 


TUer. uarom 


Atiirh. 1 
Tl.i-r. 


Wind. 


M.,38* 
K. 51 
M.58 
E. 50 
M.39 
E. 19 
51.58 
E. 50 
M.59 
E. ,5tl 
M.12 
r. 53 
M.381 
E. 53 
M.58 
E. .51 
M 12 
E. 48 
VI.57 | 
K. .50 
M.37 
E. 5.5 
M. to 

E. I'l 
MAS 
E. 51 
MAS 
1C. to 


.277, 
.539 M 
•310 E 

'm. 

.502 
.081| M. 
.153 E. 
.911 
SO.iE. 
M. 
E. 
M. 


Cblc. 

v.w 

vv. 


■tl ■ > 
.000 
.708 


.427 M. 
.431, E. 
.11351 


.22(1 
•8.99S 
.489| 
,72( 
.7S8j 

sg«l 
.795 
-772(51 

|P. 
.712 M. 


•551 L w 
.52 f I s '" 
.58 , 

i3 

51 

1 } 

■in 

.56 j- 'Cblc. 

■ 3 } 

51 } ‘-wa¬ 
if.} <bir - 

m 

V.) 

55 


If.’ble. 
Pble 

”Ubh. 

‘ > J i 


Heavy rain. 

Rain morn. 

|fiur day. 

Pair itay, 
ram night. 

Fair. 

Dull foren. 
rani aftern. 
Heavy ram. 
jinor. lair day 

Fair,but dull 

Fair foren. 
ram aftern. 

Lowery day! j 

Fair foren. I 1 
iram aftern. 
Rain mom. i 
it'air day. • r 
Mild, with 
Isullslillh'. 

Dull day, 
with showers 1 
Vlild-mom. 
‘ram day. 

Il-'air.buf dull' 


June lfis IhW 


l 

17 ( 

18 ( 

H>{ 

201 
21 { 
22-} 
231 
2l{ 
251 
26} 
27] 
281 
29{ 
50{ 


E. 

M.401 
K. 55 
M..39 
B. 5-5 
M.59 

K. »5 
M. 12 
K. >6 
M.4-5 
K. 56 
M.1.3J 
E. 00 
M..50 
K. 0.5 
M.49 
E. 05 


, 59 } «»te. 

:SS}|« 



.!>I0|E 


M.53 


M 

.701 

E. 70 


E. 

76 

M.fihA 

.201 

\t 

•781 

JO. 7-1 

.17o 

K 

76 1 

M.5,5 

.180 

M 

77 ) 

K. 71 

.151 

K. 

70/ 

M. 18 

.126 

M 

69) 

K. .58 

.101 

K. 

671 

M.47 

'9.927 

M 

61 \ 

J. .31 

.81.0 

i:. 

61 f 

11.12 

.880, 

M 

59 | 

F„ 52 


Is. 

5 * j 


F.ur.hutdull 

1 Dull iimrn. 
sunshine il.iy 
Fair Ion. 
jr.un aftei. 
Dull One. 
ram after. 
{Warm fine, 
rain afu r. 

1 Fair, with 
Isunsiiine. 
Dull, dav, 
lain run. 

I Dull ily. with 
slmweis lam 
|first, ele.ir, 
Isunsiiine. 

I Ditto. 


W. (Ditto. 


Ditto. 


I Boggy tore, 
l-illisluiu nit. 


I Fur, with 
I 1111 him. 


liiwwsf Itam, 5.400 in. 
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-Ajifiviul/nrnis, Promotions, 




APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


t’lVU,. 

Lord Glcnorchy, only son of (lie Ear) of Bread- 
allMiie, has been returned Member of Parliament 
for Oakhampton, in room of A. Saville, Esq. who 
lias accepted the Clultern Hundreds. 

IX. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Magistrates and Town Council of Quecns- 
ferry have unanimously presented the Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Dmnna, A.M. to the church of that parish, 
vacant by the death of the llov. John Henderson. 

On Thursday, the 6th of July, the Associate Con¬ 
gregation of Tranent gave a unanimous Call to Mr 
John Maegdeht ist to be their pastor. 

III. MILITARY. 

Captain Hates, It. Art. to be Major in the 
Army 12th Aug. L- id 

— - Kettlewel), R. Art. to be Major in 

the Army do. 

- Fitz Gerald, 12 F. to be Major io 

the Army do. 

t Ur, Lieut. Pratt, Cant, by pureh. vice Holmes, 
ret. 25th May 1820 

< 'oniet Wilmot, Lieut, by pureh. do. 

t». Robbins, Cor. by pureh. do. 

J3 Ur. l.t.-Col, Sir J. Browne, fm. 21 Dr. Lieut. 

Col. OUi May 

15 Hi. Lieut.-Co), Tharkwell, Lt.-Col. vice 
D.ilrymple, dead 15th June 

( ipt. Whitcford, Major do. 

Lieut. Stewart, Captain do. 

W. F. Chctwynd, Cornet by punh. do. 

13 Canf. Moultrie, Major by pureh. vice Gods, 
ret. 25th May 

Lieut. Iluddach, Capt. by pureh. do. 

Cornet JofhITe, Lieut, by pureh. do. 

Gent. Cadet G. Duneombe, fin. R. Mil. 
Coll. Cornet by purclv. do. 

21 Lieut. Wood, Capt. by pureh. vice Ilare, 
ret. 8th June 

Cornet Forward, Lieut, by pureh. dc. 

(. 1 . Oils.Ens. Ac Lt. lion. W. S. Lascelles, fm. h.p. 

Ens. .V Lieut, by pureh. vice Bruce do. 

( old.Gs. Hon. W. T. Gr.ivcs, Ens. St Lieut, vice 
Fit/ Clarence, Cape Corps do. 

I F. Serj. Maj. Kelly, Adj. and Ens. vice 
Graham, res. Adj. only 18th May 

Kus. Jackson, Lieut, vice Duthy, dead 

21th May 

Lieut. Cotton, fin. h. p. R. Art. Lieut, 
vice Robinson, dead 25th May 

-Chctwoode, Ensign, vice Clarke, 

dead 21th May 

It, N. Shea, Ensign, v ice Jackson 

25th May 

It; Ensign M'Manus, Lieut, vice Drummond, 
dead ICth April 

-Connor, Lieut, by pureh. vice Mae- 

Manus, cane. 20th April 

- Lim more, Ens. by pureh. vice 

M*Mamie, 1st June 

Pt Lt. Wild ley, fin. h- p. 13 Dr. l’aym. vice 
Nieholls, dead 15th June 

27 Ensign Nelson, Lieut, vice Fortosque, 5 
Vet. Hn. 25tfi May 

( . F. Neynoe, Ensign do. 

51 Bf. Maj. Fauut, Major, vice Worseley, 
dead do. 

I.icut. Ellis, Captain do. 

Ensign Lns, Lieut. do. 

- Burrows, fm. h. p. York Chass. 

Ensign do. 

.77 Lieitl. Fox, fm. h.p. 00 F. Qua; Mast. 

vice Blake, cane. 15th June 

AH - Vassal, Ensign, vice Markham, 

Cape Corps 1st J mu¬ 


ll 

it; 


to 


Surg. Coweii. fin. 10. Vet. Bn. Surg. vice 
Waring, h. p. 5 Gar. Bn. 8th June 

Ensign Suthcilawl, fin. 76 F. Lieut, vice 
Orange, dead 15th June 

Lieut. Maekay, Adj. v ice Nicholson, res. 
Adj. only 8th June 

-Mullet, Capt. vice Bowers, dead 

18th May 

Ensign llaitlett, Lieut. do. 

A. M. .1. Dumford, Ensign do. 

Lt. Bruce, tin. 1 F. Gds. Capt. by pureh. 

me Ue lleyiuml, ret. , ‘.Oth May 

V-sisl. Sing. Smith, fm. h. p. Assist. Surg. 

i ice Simpson, dead do. 


60 Ensign Shaw, fin. h. p. oT F. Ensign, vice 
Durntord, 2 Vet. Bn loth June 

68 Gent. Cadet P. Maitland, tin. II. Mill. 

Coll. Ensign do- 

75 R. Drcwc, Ensign, vice Boskrow, dead, 

1st do. 

71 Lieut. Mantun, Capt. by pureh. vice Car¬ 
gill, ret. do. 

Ensign Taylor, Lieut, by pureh. do. 

T. Goidou, Ensign, by pureh. do. 

76 W. B. Bowen, Ensign, vice Sutherland, 

46 F. 15th do. 

82 I -ign Uelancey, Lieut. b> pureh. vice 
Harman, ret. 8th do. 

E. M. W'igley, Ensign do. 

85 Ensign O’Brien, Lieut, vice M'Bcan, J 


Ceylon II. do. 

R. F. Lisle, Ensign do. 

93 Lieut. Macdonald, Cjpt. by pmch. vice 
Cooke, ret. do. 

Ensign Wilson, Lieut, by pureh. do. 
H. H, Rose, Ensign, by purdi. do. 
2W.lll.CanL Cell, fin. h. p. 05 F. Capt. vice 
MTntyre, 2 Vet. Bn. lath May 

1 Pcy. U. Qua. Mast. Kennedy, 2d Lieut. vice Gray, 
pro. 25th Dee. 1 rti 1 * 

LL Fox. fin. Ceylon Piuneci L.isi.us, Qua. 
Mast, vice Keimedy do. 

Cape Corps. 

Cavalry. Capt. Somerset, fm. Infantry, Captain 

25th Oct. 1819 
Lieut. Hon. J. Massey, fin. h. p. 20 Ur. 

Lieut. 25th May 1820 

C. T. Bird, Comet do. 

Infant. Lieut. Sluart, fm. 72 F. Captain 

, 25th Oct. Iftt-J 

— —— Aitchison, fin. h. p. R. Art. Captain 

do. 

-■ ■ ■■ Fits Clarence, fm. 2 F. G. Capt. do- 
- Slockcnstrom, do. vi« Somerset 

do. 

. . Armstrong, fm. Afr. Corps. Lieut. 

vice Flecson, h. p. Afr. Corps do. 

Ensign Knight, I.ieut. do. 

——Hon. G. T. Kepple, fm- 22 F. Lt. do. 

■ Markham, fm. 58 F. Lieut, vice 
Stockonstrom do. 

Gent. Cadtt 11. D. Warden, fm. it. Mil. 
(Ail. Ensign do. 

.-M. Riehmond, fill. R. Mil. 

Col. Ensign do. 

J. Fleischer, Ensign 2Jd Oet. Is I it 

G. Humphreys, Qua. Mast. 25th May 18 -’it 
Kirkcudbright Militia. U- Maxwell, jun. Col. vice 
Fitiiarton, res. 25th \pnl 

Ordnance Department. 

R. Art. Bt. Col. Sir G. A. Wood. Col. 11th May 
Bt. Lt. Col. A. Macdonald, Lieut. Col. do. 
Major Caddy, fin. h. p. Maj. do. 

1st Lieut. Wood, 2d Capt. do. 

-Wilson, fm. h. p. 1st Lieut, do. 

2d Lieut. Mee, 1st Lieut. do. 

R. Ai L-O’Brien, fm. h. p, 2d I.icut. do. 

1st Lieut. Molcsworth, fm. h. p. 1st Lieut- 

12th May 

2d Lieut. Desbrisay.fm. h. p. 2d Lt. do. 

—-Mudge, from h. p. 2d Lieut, do. 

Royal Evginen s. 

Gent. Cadet T. A. Larcvm, 2d Lieut. 

1st June 

Garrison. 

M, Gen. Grilfiths. Capt. Yarmouth, Castle Me of 
Wight, vice Worseley,' dead 25th May 

Medical Depuitmrnt. 

Inspector Hume, front !l u. Inspector of Hospitals 

27th Vpril 

Exchanges. 

Brevet LI. Col. Cathenrf, from 2 Dr. rec. iliff. lic- 
tween full pay Troop and full pay Comp, with 
Capt. Mackenzie, li. p. 92 F. 

Capt. straeev, from 3 Dr. G. with Capt. Stewart, 
25 F. < 

-Llewellyn, from 12 F. ree. dift. with Capt. 

Fltz-Gciald, h, p. 83 F. 

_ _ Hohbs, from 92 F. with Capt. Mitchell, h, p. 

—I— Sulawaj. from !!. Wagg. Train, with Capt. 
Jackson, li. p. 

_Amici, Irom .’7 F. ree. difl. with Cap! 

Bogie,h. ]>. 91 1'. 
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Name*. fchips. Nsimes. 


E red. A. Mmth 

M ynnidon 

M. B. Jones 

Ditto 

B. W. Walker 

Nautilus 

J. E. Griffith E. L. 

Newcastle 

M. J. Currie 

Nimrod 

Win. Maxwell 

Ontario 

A. G. Barrette 

Parthian 

Thomas Hills 

Edward Handheld 

Revofutionuaire 

Edward Sparshott 

Hhchfort 

Richard Anderson 

Ditto 

Peter Wybcrg 

Ditto 

Chas. H. Erecmantlc 

Ditto 

Henry Eden, P. L. 

Ditto 

Wrn. Doveton 

Rosario 

Thomas Gregg 

Sapphire 

G. L. Wolley 

Ditto 

Augustus Arabin 

Sappho 

W. It. Ward 

Ditto 

M. H. Swenev 

Severn 

Amos Plymscll 

Shearwater 

It. J. Nash 

Snapper 

Win. Blackford 

Tamar 

Charles Bentham 

Topasu 

N. Gould 

Drake, Rev. Cut. 

G. P. Ilcrbcit 

Harpy, ditto 

J. It. It. Webb 

Hind, ditto 

W. 11. Miller 

Active, ditto 

James St John 

Fox, ditto 

G. A. Field 

Royal ( harlotte, do. 

George Read 

Hardwick, ditto 

J. C. Morris 

Richmond, ditto 

Henry lhalson 

Wickham, ditto 

Royal Mai inn. 

C.qit. ltoheit White 

Glasgow 

C.ijit. Edward Jones 

H oclitord 

1st LI. Joseph Walker 

Ditto 

1M Lt. Edmond llearlc 

Ditto 

ltd Lt. A. liccston 

Conway 

Jlfits/crj. 

Phillip V iler 

Active 

S. Douglas 

Alacrity 

Ed. llaii kin 

Heaver 

Um. Head 

( atuchon 

s. T. Taylor 

Clitrokce 

(as,. 1 l.iimafoiil 

Clinker 

E. P. IV alley 

Conn ay 

Huh. Thomson 

Creole 

( lias, lhown 

Iphigema 

\\ in. Scott 

Larne 


Jas. Lethemy 

Nimrod 

Wm. Beach 

Phaeton 

Geo. Smith 

Redwing 

Alex. Louthian 

Rochfort 

Jos. Ramsay 

Roy. Charlotte Vt. 

Joseph Oakey 

Shearwater 

Roll. Scott 

Wasp 

John \v tills 

Will. & Mary Yt. 

Peter Black 

Wye 

Surgeons. 

Andrew Barnc 

Alacrity 

Robert Dunn 

Beaver 

George Birnie 

Conway 

William Shi ' allcr 

Creole 

Ham. Bailha 

Dover 

John laurel 

Paudora 

Evan Davies 

Pheasant 

Alex. Gilfelhm 

Rosario 

It. Tobin 

Hoy. Charlotte Yt. 

Robert Williams 

Sappho 

Joseph M'Leau 

Serauis 

James Btuwne 

Chatham, ordinary 

Supernumeraries. 

Douglas Kirk 

Sybille 

Alexander Stewart 

Ditto 

Assist. Surgeons. 

P. H. Scott 

Alacrity 

John Patton 

Beaver 

"John Houston 

Conway 

C. R. Schumaker 

Dwarf 

Joseph Gay 

Leven 

Peter Lothian 

Northumberland 

John Wilson 

Hochfort 

Stephen Mason 

Severn 

Arthur Savage 

Snapper 

Supernumeraries. 

Thomas* ('onolly 

Sybil le 

George Robertson 

Ditto 

Putsns. 

Ja. Lambert 

Alacrity 

Wm. Paul 

Beaver 

Andrew Inderwick 

C'unway 

It. (L Diilham 

Creole 

J. B. Snden, 

Icarus 

John tlrehard 

Shearwater 

G. V. Gughton 

Tribune 

Chaplains. 

D. Lloyd 

Queen (hariotte 

John Luby, 

W. 1>. Carter, 

'rnbune 

Vigo 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Surgeon of Greenwich Hospital, George Vance, 
surgeon oft laslar Hospital, John Mortimer. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jn mmru 17 , IR'JO. At Calcutta, the lady of 
Hugh Horn', Esq. of the Honourable East India 
Company's service, a son. 

Mtiit It ,>]. At Astnieluui, the wife of the Rev. 
John Jack, missionary, u sou. 

Mini IJ. At Richmond Barrack, Dublin, tlio 
1 uly (if Dr M'Pherson, 4i!d, or Royal Highlanders, 
.1 soil. 

At Hatton Ca-tle, Mrs Dufl'of Hatton, ason. 

‘.’l. Attficat King-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Cath- 
c.irt, a daughter. 

J". At Ri dcnslle, the lady of Patrick Grant, Esq. 

. soil. 

js. M Liverpool, Mrs Ilr llaiuiay, a daughter. 

,il. At Melvillc-strect, Edinburgh, tlie lady of 
11. ll.'i. Stafford, Esq. a daughter. 

-- In Upper Hurley-street, Loudon, the lady of 
Mi Stuart, a son. 

.hilie J. At Rochdale, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maegrcgor, Skill lcgiment, a son. 

— I he lady ol Codlrey Mcvuell, Esq. of Mey. 
ml! Langley, Derbyshuu, jsou. 


.7. At Dunblane, Mrs Mallach, a son. 

I. Mrs Blackwell, York-place, Edinbuig'i, a 
daughter. 

— At his house in Northuinlierlaml-street, Edin¬ 
burgh, the lady of J. C. Mad cod, Esq. a son. 

A. At Portlaud-plaec, London, the lady of Ales- 
antler Maegrcgor, Esq. of Balliaddics, a daughter. 

— At Hollybrtlt Collage, the lady of Andrew 
Hunter, Esq.'younger of Bomiyton, a son. 

9. Mrs Young, Palmer's Building’., 17, West Ni- 
colson's-strect, Edinburgh, a son- 

10. At Canaan, ncaT Edinburgh, Mrs James Bal- 
lanlyne, twin daughters. 

II. At Marshall-place, Perth, Mrs Gloag, a son. 

11. At Edinburgh, the lady of John Street, Esq. • 
of the Koval Artillery, a daughter. 

— At Ins Grace’s house in Upper Grosvenot- 
street, London, her Grace the Duchess of Rich¬ 
mond, a son. 

I'j. A( Edinburgh, Mrs Chisholm, 1th royal ve- 
terati battalion. n son. 

1,7. In Ilcnot um, L'dmbuigh, Lady Douglas, a 
toiu 
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[July 


— At Stirling, Mrs Fraserof Farralinc, u daugh- 
llT. 

l(i. At Rarjarg, the lady of William Francis 
Huntci, Esq. a sou- 

17- At Bishop's Court, Isle of Man, Lady S. 
Murray, a son. 

1!). At Bath, the lady of Dr Bowie, a son. 

22. At Dovecot, Musselburgh, Mrs Dome, n 
daughter, who died the same day. 

— At her house in Arlington-street, London, the 
Duchess of Rutland, a sun. 

23. In 55, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, Mrs John 
Andrew, a son. 

til. At Barossa-place, Perth, Mrs Caw, wife of 
Thomas Caw, Esq. collector of the customs, a son. 

— Tlie lady of Michael Stewart Nieolson, Esq. 
of ('ai nock, u sou and lieir. 

23. MrsPutison, Abereromby-placc, Edinburgh, 
a daughter. 

‘.’7. At No 13, Hill-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Gra¬ 
ham,.a son. 

28. At Chat lotto-square, Edinburgh, the lady of 
tsir Jaihes Montgomery, Bart. M. 1\ a daughter. 

July 1. At her house, 105, Constitutiou-street, 
Leith, Mrs George Crichton, a daughter. 

2. At ('.tropic, near Musselburgh, the Indy of 
North Dalryniple, Esq. a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Per. 18, 1819. At Barrackporo, Donald M*lu- 
tyre. Esq. merchant, ( alcutta, to Maigaret, second 
•laughter of Julut Mackenzie, Esq. of Kincraig, 
Koss-shire. 

Mu y 6, 1820. At Cliapelton of New Kilpatrick, 
the Rev. Peter Currie, Cumbernauld, to Mary, 
eldest dainrhtcr of Mr Robert Aiken of Chanelton. 

13. At Perth, Mr William Gordon, writer, to 
Miss M.iddo Stewart, daughter of Deacon Robert 
Stewart, Perth. 

25. At Lcathcrhead, William Brown, Esq. of 
Aberdeen, to Hannah, daughter of Joseph Burcnell, 
Esq. 

27. At st Mary-la-bonne Church, London, Alex¬ 
ander Mackintosh, Esq. of Great Portland street, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Lachlan Robert Mack¬ 
intosh, Esq. of Beverly Lodge, near Colchester 
and Dalinunzic, Perthshire. 

June 1. At Gilstou-house, Fifcshirc, Contain 
John Whitchill Parsons, loth hussars, to Mary 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Major-Gen¬ 
eral Dewar of Gilston. 

— At Edinburgh, Archibald Johnston, Esq. 
younger, of Pittowie, to Miss Clarkson, daughter 
of the late I.ieut.-Col. Clarkson, of the Honourable 
tlie East India Company’s service. 

— At Aberdeen, John Fraser, Esq. of London, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of George Still, Esq. of 
hidden. 

— At Mary-la-bonne Church, London, Admiral 
James Douglas, second son of the late Admiral Sir 
James Douglas, Bart, to Mrs Blathwayt of Brnyn- 
ston-squaro. 

2. At West Itow, near' Biggar, Mr J. Walker, 


daughter of the laic Benjamin Barton, Esq. com¬ 
missary-clerk of Glasgow. 

— AtLybster, in Caithness, David Laing, Esq. 
surgeon, to Sus.in, only daughter of the lute Licut.- 
Gen. Sinclair of Lybster. 

10. At Couslamf, John Bonar, Esq. of the Grove, 
to Jessie, youngest daughter of Mr George Dick¬ 
son, Cousland, 

— At London, James Imluck, Esq. of Banff, to 
Isabella, daughter of the Rev. William Leslie of 
Balnagcith, county of Moray. 

12. At Glasgow, Mr William Matheson, mer¬ 
chant, to Margaret, fourth daughter of the late 


Honourable the 
Jiss Helen Rich¬ 
ardson, fourth daughter of tlie deceased William 
Richardson, Esq. late of Kcithock. 

— At Glasgow, Josiah Howard, Esq. Stockport, 
Cheshire, to Janet Buchanan, youngest daughter of 
James Provnnd, Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Falkirky James Thomson, Esq. of Itcd- 
doch, to Agnes, youngest daughter ot the late 
Alexander Boyd, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Walter Cook, Esq. W.S. to 
Mary, second daughter of the late Alexander 
Chrfstle of Ba’chrystie, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, James Anderson, Esq. younger 
of Stroquhan, to Mary, eldest daughter ot the Rev. 
Di Anderson, George's- square. 

11. At Edinburgh, William Bclfragc, Esq. writer, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Robert Carfrac, Esq. 
lale barrackmastcr at Palermo. 

15. At Eastwood-m.mse, William Moffat, l?vj. 
surgeon, Glasgow, to Jean, second d lughter of the 
Rev. G. Logan, minister of Eastwood. 

— At Hermitage-brae, Leith, Mr James Clap- 
perton, merchant, Leith, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the laic James Wislurt, siup-niusUr 
there. ■ 

16. At Bathgate, Mr James Thomson, merehant, 
Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, third daughter of tlie de¬ 
ceased Henry Torrance, Esq. late of Knktonhill. 

— At St James's Chureli, London, Peter Rose, 
Esq. of Demerara, to llunlly, third daughter of 
William Gordon, Esq. of Aberdeen. 

19. At Dunfermline, John M'Donald, Esq. wri¬ 
ter, to Margaret, second daughter of the late Sir 
Alexander Hunt, merchant there. 

2(1. At Kinfaun’s Castle, the seat of the Right 
Hon. Lord Gray, John Grant, Esq. of Kdgraston, 

' to the Honourable Margaret Gray, his Lordship's 
second daughter. 

2(1. At Edinburgh, the Rev. W. M.S. 1’n.stoii, 
A.M. of Startforth vicarage, in the county of York, 
to Margaret, only daughter of Charles Moycs, Esq. 
of Lutnbenny, Fifeslme. 

— At St James's Church, the Honourable ami 
Reverend George I’ellew. third soil of Admiral 
Viscount Exrnouth, to the Honourable Frances 
Addington, second daughter of Lord Viscount Sul- 
mouth. 

_ _ 21. At I’olwarth Manse, William Colvin, Esq. 

japanner, Edinburgh, to Agnes, eldest daughter of R.N. to Miss M. H. Murray of Mitcliclstouc. 

Mr T. Inghs there. — Charles Lenox Gumming, Esq. of Roscisle, to 


— At ATbroatli, David Scott, jun. Esq. of New¬ 
ton, to Margaret, daughter of tile Rev. George 
< deig. 

5. At Edinburgh, Warren Hastings Sands, Esq. 
W.S. to Miss Harriet Lindcsay, youngest daughter 
ot the late Henry Ucthunc, Esq. of Kilconquhor. 

— At Tillywliandland, James Walker, writer, 
Forfar, to Catharine, duughter of Mr William 
Michic of Carseburn. 

— At Hcllflcld, < itorge Fulton, Esq. to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of James Stalker, Esq. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr John Brewster, General 
Post-olHoe, to MagdalineStrachan, daughter of the 
deceased Mr Daniel Lizars, engraver. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Madachlan, book¬ 
seller, to Elizabeth, third daughter of Mr John 
Steele, merchant there. 

7. D. Chart Guthrie, Esq. to Jean Campbell, 
daughter or the late Sir John Hunter, his Majesty’s 
consul-general ha Spam. 

8. At London, the Right Hon. Robert Peel, • 
M.P. eldest son of Sir Robert Peel, Bart, to Miss 
Julia Floyd, youngest daughter of the late General 
Srr John Floyd, Bart. 

— At Camber*ell Church, George Warden, Esq. 
of Glasgow, to Sally, 4m*t daughter of Vincent 
Wanostrocht, Esq. of Alfred-house, Camberwell. 

— At Glasgow, A. F. tiray, fin. comptroller of 
Lis Majtstj’s cuitum>, Irvine, to Margaret, second 


..ummmg, 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Bruce of Kuuidird. 

22. At Gartmorc, Thomas Durham Caldcrvnod 
of Polloun, Esq. to Miss Anna Cunninghanic Cia- 
ham, eldest daughter of William C. Cuniungliamc 
Graham Gartmorc, Esq. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Brown, plumber, 
to Mary, only daughter of Mr Clark, rush bottom 
chair manufacturer, Leith-Walk. 

At Eden, Stair Hawthorn Stewart, Esq. of 
Physgill, to Miss Johnston, only daughter ot the 
late James Johnston, Esq. of Stratoun. 

— At Hcrmiston, Mr James Held, of the cus¬ 
toms, Greenock, to Miss Marion Newton, daughter 
of the late John Newton, Esq. of Curriclull. 

26. At Edinburgh, Dr Thomas Shortt, physician 
ui his Majesty’s forces, to Henrietta, daughter of 
Alexander Young, Esq. of Horbum, W.S. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr William John King, of the 
island of Barliodoes, to Ann, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr Robert Aitkcn, merchant, Dalkeith. 

28. At Edinburgh, William Jardinc, Esq. younger 
of Appleearth, to Jane, yuungest daughter of the 
late Mr D. Lizars. 

29. At 32 Dundas-street, Mr William Cotton, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to F.llenor, second daughter 
of Mr John I’atoo,builder. 

Latclij— At Dumfries, the Rev. James Green, 
minister of VVesterkirk, to Melville, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of William Thomson, Esq. writer, Dimitries. 
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DEATHS. 

Aits'. 26, 1819. At sea, on his voyage to Cal¬ 
cutta, Mr William Furnie, surgeon on board the 
Abberton East Indiuman, son of Mr Thomas Far- 
nir, Kilconquhar, Fifeshire. 

■St pi. 5. At Penang, Patrick Camegv, Esq. son 
of Patrick Carnegy, Esq. of Lower, Forfarshire, 
and a partner in the house of Carnegy Sc Co. of 
that island. 

14. At Pumcs, Captain William Macpherson. • 
24. In India, Captain William Dallas, formerly 

of the country service. 

Oct. 20. At Peddy Guml, the lady of G. Meikle, 
Esq. surgeon to his Highness the Nizam's Russel 
Brigade. 

21. In India, Captain T. Douglas, 5th native in¬ 
fantry. 

— At the Presidency, Captain Thomas Douglas, 
5th native infantry. 

— At Sankorryilroog, Captain J. T. Kettle, 4th 
N.V.B. 

Dec. 27. At Colombo, island of Ceylon, Charles 
1 lay, Esq. son of tlie late Alexander Hay, Esq. of 
Mordington. 

Jan. 22, 1820. At Jamaica, of the yellow fever, 
Mr Alexander Holland, second son of Mr Patrick 
Holland of Montrose. 

'id. At Achterrypaukum, of palsy, on the route 
to Trichmopoly, Lieutenant ti. C. Johnstone, 
Koval Scots. ' 

Feb. !). On his passage home from India, Mr 
Robinson Murray, son of the late Mr George Mur¬ 
ray, Edinburgh. 

March 13. On board the Surrey, homeward- 
bound East India ship, Eliza Susanna Foulis, in¬ 
fant daughter of Lieut.-Col. David Foulis, of the 
Madras cavalry. 

31. At Jamaica, Miss Popham, daughter of Sir 
Home Popham. 

April ti. At Old I larbour, Jamaica, Charles Cop¬ 
land, Esq. late of Aberdeen. 

8. At Jamaica, James David Rolland, F.sq. 

May 3. At llatisbon, the Rev. James Robert¬ 
son, thru 'gh whose perilous exertions the gallant 
Komana, with Ins ten thousand Spaniards, effected 
their escajie from the north of Germany, and soon 
alter joined their countrymen who were then strug¬ 
gling for their independence. 

3. Al Welter I)i umlicad, in the parish of Aber- 
netliy, Mr George Tarvis, m the 53d year of Ins 
age. 

10. At London, a few days after lus return from 
India, Captain John Anderson, late in the sea ser¬ 
vice of the Honourable East India Company, so- 
esmd son of the late Dr Thomas Anderson, Lcith- 
12. Charlotte Janet, daughter of Mr Patrick Ten¬ 
nant, W.S. 

15. At Lyons, Michael, second son of Robert 
IJogle, Esq. of Gilmorchill. 

— At Pitimcree, Archibald Mcuries. Esq. of Pit- 
nacrcc. 

16. At Aberdeen, l’utnck Milne, Esq. of Cri- 
moimiogate. 

— At Ifopcvillr, Caithness, Mrs Helen Sinclair, 
ml'e of David llrodie, Esq. of Hopeville. A few 
linurs atlcrvvards, at Slanstill, her sister, Mrs Hen¬ 
rietta Sinclair, of Southdun, both daughters of the 
late Klines Sinclair, Esq. of 1 iarpsdiile. Also, at 
Hopeville, on the 22d Mav, Jean, second daughter 
of David Broilie, Esq. of Hopeville. 

— At Edinburgh Mr James Cockburu, lately of 
the Linen Hall, Edinburgh, aged 87> 

— At the Manse of ('ol)essie, the Rev. Andrew 
V\ alker, in the 78th year of his age, and the 48lh 
of lus ministry. 

17. At Bordeaux, Margaret, only (laughter of 
James Lament of Knoekdow, Esq. 

Hi. At Glenduekic, Fifeshire, Mr James Russel, 
20. Al hei house, Urmightmi-plaee, Mrs Wallace, 
widow of the late James Benjamin Wallace, Esq.. 
Bombay. 

— At Tranent lodge. Miss Margaret Tngtis, 
daughter of the late Claud Inglis, Esq." merchant m 
Fu inburgh. 

:j. At Milton, the lady of Sir Davul Hunter 
Blair, Burt. 

— At llath, tlie Right Hon. Lord Sherborne. 

-- Al Lnikfield, Musselburgh, of an apoplectic 
lit, Anna Maria Angel, youngest daughter of tlie 
late Mr Alexander Pew, Leith. 

— At Ardoeli, Mrs Moray Stirling, widow of 
1 haihs Moray Stirling, Esq. of Als-rean nev. 

> 0 . At Clijilinn Common, m her 22d year, Ma- 
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tilda, ehlest daughter of Thomas Newton, Esq. 
Warwick-square. 

24. At Perth, in the 73d year of her age, Mrs 
Pringle, spouse to the Rev. l)i Pnngle. 

25. AtOlenaray, Mr Hugh M'Failan. 

26. At Bolfomought, near Stirling, Mil Bum. 

27. At Auchindinny-housc, Mrs Inglis, widow of 
Vice-Admiral John Inglis of Auehindtunv. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Browu, wife of Mr Tho¬ 
mas Brown, baker, Canongate. 

29. At Dollor, Mrs JacoDina Robe, second daugh¬ 
ter of John Robe of Dillator, wife of Captain James 
Anderson. 

.70. Mary. Ann Charlotte Eliza, mfaut daughter 
of Mr Hallard, Minto-street, Newington. 

31. At the Manse of Lochalsh, Dr Alexander 
Downie. 

— At Stronchrigan, near Fort-William, Mrs 
Stewart, wife of Duncan Stewart, Esq. of Aurhiia- 
coan, and collector of his Majesty’s customs at Furt- 
WiUnm. 

— Agnes, youngest child of Mr Thomas New- 
bigging, wine-merchant, Leith. 

— At Laurieston-place, in the sixth year of his 
age, John Jdhnston, only surviving son of the Rev. 
John Johnston. 

June I. At Guernsey, Lieut. Andrew Nathaniel 
Napier, of the royal navy, son of the late John Na¬ 
pier, Esq. of Tuitinbull, Somersetshire. 

— At Dysart, Mrs Pert.. 

2. At Perth, John Gloag, Esq. of Greenlull, in 
the 82d year of his age.—We cannot allow the death 
of Mr Gloag, one of the oldest re3idenlers in Perth, 
to be simply inserted, without adyerting to the be¬ 
neficial results aiising from his exertions in the 
course of a very active life, exemplified by the pre¬ 
sent Btate of the Guildry, the Destitute Sick .So¬ 
ciety, and other public institutions, which owe un¬ 
doubtedly great part of their present prosperous 
condition to the exertions of that meritorious indi¬ 
vidual. By birth, education, and habits, a gentle- 
man—he lived beloved and respected in a wide 
circle of friends, and dosed a well regulated life 
with a resignation and composure of mmd truly de¬ 
sirable in the last moments of existence.—PrrfA 
Courier. 

— At Douniestoun, George Buchanan, Esq. 

— In Quccn-slicct, Miss Margaret Brown, third 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Brown of Barlianow, 
latf minister of Kirkmabrcck. 

— At Old Melrose, Roxburghshire, the infant 
son of Lever Lcggo, Esq. 

3s At Manse ot Bervie, the Rev. Robert C 10 II, 
minister of the parish of Berv ic. 

4. At Paisley, Mr James Miller, cashier to Hie 
Union Bank Company, Paisley. 

— Francis Drummond, Esq. of Sloanc-street, in 
the county of Middlesex, captain in the late 98th 
regiment of foot, in the 72d year of his age, repre¬ 
sentative of the ancient and respectable family of 
the Drummonds of Hawthomden, 111 the county 01 
Edinburgh, North Britniu. 

— At Fidinburgh, Mr Nisbct Rutherfurd, young¬ 
est son of the late Henry Rutherfurd, Esq. of 
Ilunthill. 

— At Edinburgh.^lrs Elizabeth Swinton,s|muM' 
of Mr Thomas Brown, bookseller. North Budge- 
street. 

5. At the house of Mr Robert Kemp. Castle- 
street, Edinburgh, Mr William Murray, aged 48. 

— At Edinburgh, Martha, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr Robert Heriiot, sometime tenant of Shciiff 
hall Mains. 

6 . At his father’s house, Delrow, Herts, Lient.- 
Col. Leighton Calhcnrt Dairyinple, c. B. ) 5th bus 
sms, second son of General Mr Hew Dahymplc, 
Bart. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Eiiphcmia Collier, spouse 
of Mr John Hill, merchant, 

— At Annan, Lieut.-Col. Brown of Hosaeynach, 
Jamaica. 

8 . At Aberdeen, Mis Allan, widow of the Rev. 
Alexander Allan, Episcopal clergyman in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Hugh Warremler, Esq. of 
Bumtsfleld, his Majesty's Agent for 8eotUnd, and 
Deputy Keeper of the Mgnet. In Ins public cha¬ 
racter few surpassed him in ldieralily and kmd- 
lioss; in the private relations of life he wus a con¬ 
siderate and indulgent master, an aflbctionato and 
warm hearted relative, and pi (ill who needed luv 
assistance ever open-handed' without ostentation. 
Tins highly leqieetoble man Was a near relative ol 
the late Dr Hugh lllair, whom he gieally ic- 
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sembJcd in the gentleness of his temper ami drspo- 
sition, In death the similarity was not unbroken, 
for with the lamp of life still clear and bright, after 
a single day of pain, he was gently called to his 
rest. 


— Mr John Stewart of Innerdunning, aged 89. 

— At Soroba, Mary, daughter of Major M'Dou- 
eall, younger of Surooa. 

— At Bath, aged 67, Lieut.-Col. Flint, late of 
the Honourable East India Company's service, Ma¬ 
dras establishment. 

9. At Aberdeen, John Abercrombie, Esq. late 
provost of Aberdeen. 

— At his house, No 12, High Terrace, Mr 
George Wauehopc, late tolwcoomst, Shakspeare- 


square. 

— At Leith. John Hay, jun. eldest ion of Mr 
John HaV, ship-owner there. 

10. At - Leith, Mr John Murray, merchant there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Eleonora Wilson Brown, 
widow of the late John Peneaud, Esq of London. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Hannay, purser, 
R.N. 

11. At Hinckley, Leicestershire, Isabella, young¬ 
est daughter of the late Sir Alexander Kiuloch of 
Gilmerton. Bart. 

— At his house in Lynedoch-place, Major James 
Weir, R.M. of Toloross and Drumsheugh. 

12. At Quecnsferry, the. Rev. John Henderson, 
who was minister of that parish during a period of 
3K years, and 35 years, clerk tq the Synod of Lo- 
tldan and Tweeddale. 

— At London, Major Archibald Maclaohlan, of 
the royal marines, eldest sort of the late Mr L. 
Maclachlan, Lcvenmore, Argyllshire. 

— At Bath, the Honourable Miss P. Hely Hut¬ 
chinson, sister of the Earl of Donoughraore, and of 
Lord Hutchinson. 

— John Gray, Esq. of Birdston. 

■ 13. At Crossmichael Manse, the Jlev. John 
lobndone, m the 64th year of his age, and 37th of 


Ids ministry. 

14. At Broughton-plaec, Mrs Jemima Liddell 
Bell, wife of Mr George Yule, merchant, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

U. At Edinburgh, in the GOthyearof his age, 
Mr James Low, clerk to the late Lord Wood- 


houselee. 

I c. At his seat, Petersham, Lord Charles Spencer. 

17. At Chelsea, in the l«th year of her age. Miss 
Irvine, eldest daughter of the deceased Dr William 
Irvine, physician to hb Majesty’s forces. 

— At Limekilns, the Rev. William Hadden, mi¬ 
nister of the gospel there. 

18. Alexander, infant son of A. Stewart, Esq. 
Fmsbury-square, London. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Somcrvail, el¬ 
dest daughter of Mr William Somcrvail, late far¬ 
mer at Gorgie. 

— At Ormiston, after a very painful and linger¬ 
ing illness of more than half hb lifetime, Thomas, 
aged fourteen, youngest son of Mr Alexander Scott. 

19. William, the infant son of Mr Brown, ac¬ 


countant. 

— At Stainton, Yorkshire, the Rev.Chas Bailiic 
Hamilton, Archdeacon of Cienweland. 

— At his house, Abbeyhill, the Honourable 
Fletcher Norton, senior Baron of the Court of Ex¬ 
chequer in Scotland, one of the oldest judges in the 
three kingdoms. He succeeded Baron Wynne, 
who resigned in 17GG, and has, therefore, sat in 
that court for the long period of 44 years. 

20. At Caroline Park, Arch. CockSum, Esq,late 
one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer. 

— At his house in Soho-square, London, the ve¬ 
nerable President of the floyal Society, the (tight 
Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, G.C.B., Ac. Ac. The loss 
to science by the demise of this excellent man and 
liberal natron will be tong and severely felt. Sir j 
Joseph had been for a long time labouring unt r a 
most distressing illness. He possessed a princely 
fortune, of which he assigned a iaige portion to the 
encouragement of science, particularly natural his¬ 
tory, pnvate and public charities, and domestic 
hospitality. 

— At Edinburgh, Duncan George Gifford, 

painter, only son of James Gifford, grocer. North 
union-place. • • 


21. At Edinburgh, John Mackenzie of Apple- 
cross, Esq. 

— At Leith, Lawrence Twecdie, third son of Mr 
John Crawford, merchant there. 

— At ins father’s house, 23 St Jamcs’s-square, 
Captain Fullarton, late of the Royal Scots. 

22. At his house. Nicolson-street, Pr John Mur¬ 
ray. The death of this distinguished philosopher, 
snatched from us in the prime of life, and full vi¬ 
gour ot hb faculties, will long be felt as a national 
loss, H is works, now of standard celebrity at home 
and abroad, have, from thu spirit of profound and 
accuiate analysis, which they e\ cry where display, 
and from the force, clearness, and precision of their 
statements, most essentially contributed to advance 
chemistry to the higH’fank which it now hold* 
among the liberal sciences. As a lecturer on che¬ 
mistry, it is impossible to praise too highly the su¬ 
perior talents of Dr Murray; always perfectly mas¬ 
ter of hb subject, and very successful m the per¬ 
formance Of his experiments, which were selected 
with great judgment, his manner had a natural 
ease and animation, which showed evidently that 
his mind went along with every tiling he uttered, 
and gave his lectures great freedom and spirit. 
But his peculiar excellence as a teacher was a most 
uncommon faculty, arising from the great pci spi- 
cuity and distinctness of his conceptions, of leading 
his hearers, step by step, through the whole pro¬ 
cess of the niost complex investigation, with such 
admirable clearness, that they were induced to 
thinlr that he was following Out a natural order 
which could not be avoided, at the very tunc when 
he waa exhibiting a specimen of the most refined 
and subtile analysis. To those solid attainments 
which entitled Dr Murray to stand in the first rank 
as a man of science, was united a refined taste, ami 
a liberal acquaintance with every subject of general 
interest in literature. Hi* maimers were easy, po¬ 
lite, and unpretending, regulated by a delicate 
sense of propriety, with much of that simplicity 
which so often accompanies strength of character 
and originality of mind. 

— At Shabdon-house, Surrey, the seat of Archi¬ 
bald Little, F.sq. Mrs Oliver, spouse of William Oli¬ 
ver, Esq. of Dinlabyre. 

— At the house or Lord Viscount Duncan, Mrs 
Oswald, wife of Alexander Oswald, Esq. and her 
infant son. 

23. At Edinburgh, James Moodie, Esq, lute of 
Mebetter. 

— At Heriot-row, Miss Christian Hepburn Do¬ 
naldson, daughter of the late Alexander Donald¬ 
son, Esq. 

— James Brown, Esq. of Weedingshall. 

22. At Dumbarton, Alexander, only surviving 
son of John Gray, Esq. Sheriff-substitute. 

S3. At Edinburgh, Alexander Ciinstison, Pro- 
feseorof Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 

•— At Dunfermline, Mr William Birrel. 

— At his house in Belmont, Bath, Elizabeth, 
the wife of Rear-Admiral Christie of Babcrton, in 
the county of Mid-Lothian, and eldest daughter of 
the late Admiral Brathwaite. 

27- At Trinity-lodge, Cambridge, Dr Mansell, 
Bishop of Bristol. 

— At Durtdcc, in the 2L’d year of his age, Mr 
Alexander WUlisou, second kin of Mr Andrew 
W illbon, surgeon there. 

28. Suddenly, at Glasgow, Mr Robert Lorimcr, 
wine-merchant, llanover-strect, Edinburgh. 

29. At hb apartments at Brighton, Lord Gwydir. 
HU death was caused, we understand, by a sudden 
and violent attack of the gout in his stomach, lie 
b succeeded in bis titles and estates by ins eldest 
sou, Peter Robert Drummond of Perth, now Lord 
Gwydir, married to the Honourable Miss Drum¬ 
mond. 

Lately. At his seat at Aske, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, aged 79, Thomas, Lord Dundns. 
Hb Lordship was Lord-Lieutenant and Vice-Admi¬ 
ral of Orkney mid.Shetland, and president of the 
.Noeiety of Antiquaries m Scotland. He is succeed¬ 
ed in Ins titles and estates by his eldest son, the 
Honourable Lawrence Dundas. 

— At Wickham, near Farcham, Vico-Admiial 
Sir Richard Griiulall, K.t.Mi. in the 7Ulh year of 
his age. 
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Or, the Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 

No III. 

Tam Glen having, in consequence of the exhortations of Mr Micklewham, 
and the earnest entreaties of Mr DafF, backed by the pious animadver¬ 
sions of the rigidly righteous Mr Craig, confessed a fault, and acknowledged 
an irregular marriage with Meg Miliiken—their child was admitted to church 
privileges.. But before the day of baptism, Mr Datf, who thought Tam had 
given but sullen symptoms of penitence, said, to put him in better humour 
with his fate, “ Noo, Tam, since ye hae beguiled us of the infare of the bridal, 
we maun mak up fort at the christening ; so I'll speak to Mr Snodgrass to bid 
the Doctor's firiens and acquaintance to the ploy, that we may get as meikle 
amang us as will pay for the bairn's baptismal frock." 

Mr Craig, wlio was present, and who never lost an opportunity of testifying, 
as he said, his ** discountenance of the crying iniquity/’ remonstrated with Mr 
Daft' on the unchristian nature of the proposal, stigmatising it with good em¬ 
phasis, “ as a sinful nourishing of carnality in his day and generation." Mr 
Micklcwham, however, interfered, and said, “ it-was a matter of weight and 
concernment, and therefore it behoves you to consult Mr Snodgrass on the fit¬ 
ness of the thing. For if the thing itself is not fit and proper, it cannot expect 
his countenance ; ahd, on that account, before we reckon on his compliance 
with what Mr Daffi has propounded, we should first learn whether he approves 
of it at all," Whereupon the two elders and the session-clerk adjourned to the 
manse, in which Mr Snodgrass, during the absence of the incumbent, had 
taken up his ubode. 

The heads of the previous conversation were recapitulated by Mr Mickle- 
wliatn, as the Kev. Mr F-- of Port Glasgow Sabbathly says, in the perora¬ 

tion of his sermons, “ with as much brevity as was consistent with perspicuity 
and the matter being duly digested by Mr Snodgrass, that orthodox young 
man, as Mrs Glibbans denominated him, on hearing him for the first time, de¬ 
clared that the notion of a pay christening was a benevolent ami kind thought, 
,f For, is not the order to increase and multiply, one of the first commands in 
the Scriptures of truth ?” said Mr Spodgra^s, addressing himself to Mr Craig. 
“ Surely, then, when children afe brought Into the world, a great law of our 
nature has been fulfilled, and there is cape? for rejoicing and gladness! And is 
it not an obligation imposed upon all Christians, to welcome the stranger, and to 
feed the hungry, and to clothe the naked ; and what greater stranger can there 
be than a helpless babe? whq more in need of sustenance than the infant, that 
knows not the way even, to iff mother's bosom ? and whom shall we clothe, if 
we do not the wailing innocent, that the hand of Providence places ip poverty 
and nakedness before us, to try, vts it were, the depth of our Christian prin¬ 
ciples, and to awaken the sympathy of-our humane fillings ?” 

Pol. VII. ft 0 
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Air Craig replied, “ Its a’ very true and sound what Mr Snodgrass has ob¬ 
served, but Tam Glen’s wean is neither a stranger, nor hungry, nor naked, 
but a sturdy brat, that has been rinning its lane for mare than sax weeks.” 
“ Ah .’’said Air Snodgrass familiarly, “ I fear, Mr Craig, ye’ro a Alalthusiun 
m your heart." The sanctimonious elder was thunder-struck at the worth Of 
many a various shade and modification of sectarianism he had heard, but the 
Malthusian heresy was new to His ears, and awful to his conscience, and he 
begged Air Snodgrass to tell him in what it chiefly consisted, protesting his in¬ 
nocence of that, and of every erroneous doctrine. 

Air Snodgrass happened to regard the opinions of Malthus on population, 
as equally contrary to religion and nature, and not at all founded m truth. 
u It evident, that the reproductive principle in the earth and vegetables, and 
all things and animals which constitute the means of subsistence, is much 
more vigorous than in man ; it may be therefore affirmed, that the multiplica¬ 
tion of the means of subsistence is an effect of the multiplication of population, 
for the one is augmented in quantity, by the skill and care of the other,” said 
Mr Snodgrass, seizing with avidity this opportunity of stating what he thought 
on the subject, although his auditors were hut the session-clerk, and two ciders 
ot a country parish. We cannot pursue the train of his Argument, but we 
should do injustice to the philosophy of Malthus, if we suppressed the obser¬ 
vation which Mr Daff made at the conclusion. “ Gude safe’s!” said the good- 
natured elder, “ if it's true that we breed faster than the Lord provides for 
us, we maun drown the poor folks' weans like kittlings.” “ Na, na,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr Craig, “ ye’re a* oiit neighbour, I sec now the utility of church 
censures.” “ True,” said Mr Micklewham, " and the ordination of the stool 
of repentance, the horrors of which, in the opinion of the fifteen lords at Edin¬ 
burgh, palliated child-murder, is doubtless a Malthusian institution.” But Air 
Snodgrass put an end to the controversy, by fixing a day for the christening, 
and telling, he would do his best to procure a good collection, according to the 
benevolent suggestion of Mr Daff. And to this cause we are indebted lbr 
the next series of the Pringle correspondence, for our worthy and intelli¬ 
gent correspondent, Mr M‘Gruel, dined at the manse, on the day appoint¬ 
ed, along with Airs Glibbans and daughter. Miss Mally Glencairn, Miss 
Isabella Todd, &c. and other friends of the ministers’ family, whom Air Snod¬ 
grass invited from Irvine, to be present at the christening ; and it was alter 
drinking the doctor’s health, in excellent three year old goosebury, of Mrs 
Pringle’s own making, that the following letters were produced, and read, as 
Aliss Alally said, “ pro bono publico,” and to satisfy all concerned iu the fa¬ 
mily. Where Miss Mally learned her Latin, we know not, for at Moore’s 
school, neither in our time, nor in that of our senior, the right honourable 
David Boyle, Lord Justice dark, were any young women taught there in that 
tougue ; and we doubt, if even such-a thing was known, in the more ancient 
days of the worthy Mr Dickie. But as the late Dr Oliphanl of Dumbarton, a 
delightful man, stud one day in a sermon concerning salt having lost its savour, 
observing, “ it was a pity there was such a dreadful duty on so useful an 
article; that, however, is none of our business at present, let us leave it, and 
all the tidier terhporalities of sin, to the king’s ministers, and minister to the 
word.” So>j therefore, returning from the digression concerning Alias Alally 
Glencairb, and the grammar schoolmasters of Irvine* wu beg attention, in the 
first place, to Mr Andrew Pringle’s account of his late Majesty’s funeral. 

•Axt- 

Lj.tt.,e 

Andrew Pringle, Esq. fa the Men, Charles Snodgrass. 

.. " Windsor Castle Inn. 


AIy pfar r»iBNn,— -I have all my 
life Wen strangely susceptible of pleas¬ 
ing impressions from public spectacles 
where great (TOwdsareaMserobletl. This, 
perhaps you will say, is but ftflother 


wayfreonfessing, that, like the com¬ 
mon vulgar, I am fond of sights and 
shown, it may bo so, but it is not 
from the pageants that I derive my en¬ 
joyment. A multitude, in fact, is to 
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me as it were a strain of music, which, 
with an inestimable and magical influ¬ 
ence, calls up from the unknown abyss 
of the feelings, new combinations of 
fancy, which, though vague and ob¬ 
scure, as-those nebula; of light that a- 
stronoraers have supposed to be the 
rudiments of unformed stars, after¬ 
wards bocotne distinct and brilliant 
acquisitions. In a crowd, I am like 
the somnambulist lh the highest de¬ 
gree of the luminous crisis, when it is 
said a new worid is unfolded to his 
contemplation, wherein all things have 
an intimate affinity with the state of 
man, and yet boar no resemblance to 
the objects that address themselves to 
his corporeal faculties. This delight¬ 
ful experience, as it may be called, I 
have enjoyed this evening, to an ex¬ 
quisite degree, tit the funeral of the 
king; bu£ although the whole suc¬ 
cession of incidents is indelibly im¬ 
printed on toy recollection, I am still so 
much aftecteaby the emotion that they 
excited, as to be incapable of convey¬ 
ing to you Any intelligible description 
of what I stfw. It was indeed a scene 
witnessed through the medium of the 
feelings, and the effect partakes of the 
nature of a dream. 

I was within thewaHs of an ancient 
castle, 

•* So old as if they had forever stood, , 

So strong as if they would forever stand,” 
and it was almost midnight. The 
towers, like the vast spectres of depart¬ 
ed ages, raised their embattled heads 
to the skies, monumental witnesses of 
the strength and antiquity of a great 
monarchy. A prodigious multitude 
filled the courts of that venerable edi¬ 
fice, surrounding on all sides a dark 
embossed structure, the sarcophagus, 
as it seemed to me at the moment, of 
the heroism of chivalry. ^ 

“ A change came o'er the spirit of 
ray dream," and X beheld the scene 
suddenly illuminated, and the blaze4f 
torches, the glimmering of arms, and 
warriors and norses, while a mosaic of 
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human facts, covered like a pavement 
the courts. A deep low under sound 
pealed from a distance; in the same 
moment, a trumpet answered with a 
single mournful note from the stateliest 
and darkest portion of the fabric, and 
it was whispered in every ear, “ it is 
coming.” Then an awful cadence of 
solemn music, that affected the heart 
like «ilence, was heard at intervals, 
and a numerous retinue of grave and 
venerable men, 

“ The fathers of their time, 
Those mighty master spirits, that withstood 
The fall of monarchies, and high upheld 
Their country’s standard, glorious in the 
storm,” 

Passed slowly before me, bearing the 
emblems and trophies of a king They 
were as a series of g*pnt histoiic.il 
events, and I beheld behind them, 
following and followed, an awful and 
indistinct image, like the vision of Job. 
|t moved on, and I coaid not diseei u 
the form thereof^ but there were hon¬ 
ours, and heraldries, and sorrow, and 
silence, and I heard the stir of a pro¬ 
found homage performing within tin; 
breasts of all the witnesses. But i 
mu3t not indulge myself farther on 
this subject. I cannot hope to excite 
in you the emotions with which l was 
so profoundly affected. In the visible 
objects of the funeral of George the 
Third, there was but little magni¬ 
ficence ; all its sublimity was denied 
from the trains of thought ami cur¬ 
rents of feeling, which the sight of so 
many illustrious characters, surround¬ 
ed by circumstances associated with 
the greatness and antiquity of the 
kingdom, was necessarily calculated to 
call forth. In this respect, however, 
it was perhaps the sublimest spectacle 
ever witnessed in this island; and I 
am sure, that I cannot live .so long as 
ever again to behold another, that will 
equally interest me to the same depth 
and extent. Yours, 

i 

Amjkew Thing 11 .. 


We should ill perform the part of faithful historians, did we omit to recmil 
the sentiments expressed by the company on this occasion. Mrs Glibbans, 
whose knowledge of* the points of orthodoxy, hud not their equal in the three 
adjacent parishes, roundly declared, that Mr Andrew Pringle's letter was no¬ 
thing but a peasemeal of cfishtnadaVers; that there was no sense in it; and that 
it was just like the writer, a canary idiot, a touch here and a touch there, with¬ 
out any thing in the shape of cordiality or satisfaction. Miss Isabella Todd an¬ 
swered this objection with that awoohnss of manner and virgin diffidence which 
so well becomes a youthful femaje member of the establishment, coutiovirtiug 
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the dogmas, of a .stoop of the Relief persuasion, by saying, that she thought Mr 
Andrew had shown a fine sensibility. “ What is sensibility without Judg¬ 
ment,” cried her adversary, “ but a thrashing in the water, and a raising of 
bells—could na the fallow, without a’ his parleyvoos, have said, that such and 
such was the case, and that the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away, but 
his clouds, and his spectres, and his visions of Job—0! an he could but think 
like Job!—O ! an he would but think like the patient man 1—and was obliged 
to claut his flesh with a bit of a broken crock or porringer, we might have some 
hope of a repentance unto life. Rut Andrew Pringle, He's a gone dick ; I never 
had comfort or expectation of the freethinker, since I heard that he was in¬ 
fected with the blue and yellow calamity of the Edinburgh Review ; in the 
which, I am credibly told, it is set forth, that women have not souls, but only 
a gut, and a gaw, and a gizzard, like a pigeon-dove, or a raven-crow, or any 
other outcast and abominated quadruped. 

Here Miss Mally Glencaim interposed her effectual mediation, and said, “ It 
is very true that Andrew deals in the diplomaticks of obscurity; but it is well 
known that he has a nerve for genius, and that in his own way, he kens the 
loan from the crown of the causeway, as well aa the duck does the midden from 
the adlc dib.” To this proverb, which we never heard before, our correspond¬ 
ent, Mr M‘Gruel subjoins au erudite note, in which he states, that middens 
were of great magnitude, and often of no less antiquity in the west of Scotland ; 
in so much, that the Trongate of Glasgow owes all its magnitude and grandeur 
to them. It being within the recollection of persons yet living, that the afore¬ 
said spacious and magnificent street, was at one time au open road, or highway, 
leading to the Trone, or market-cross, with thatched houses on each side, such 
as may still be seen in that pore immaculate royal borough of Rutherglen; and 
that before each house stood a luxuriant midden, by the removal of which, in 
the progress of modern degeneracy, the stately architecture of Argyle Street was 
formed. But not to insist at too great length on such topics of antiquarian lore, 
we shall now insert the Doctor’s account of the funeral, and which, patly 
enough, follows our digression concerning the middens and magnificence of 
Glasgow, as it contains an authentic anecdote of a manufacturer from that city, 
drinking champaign at the king’s dirgic. ■ 


Letter XIII. 

The Jltv. Z. Pringle, D. D. to Mr Mickleuiham, Sclmlmuster and Session 

Clerk ef Gamoclc. 

Tendon. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your slip iu a guinea note when the dish 
letter, and it is a great pleasure to me goes round, but in such a manner, 
to hear that my peopkNvere all so that it may not be jealoused from 
jnuch concerned at our distress in the whose hand it comes. 

Leith smack; but what gave me the Since my laatletter, we have been very 
most contentment, was the repentance tlirang in the way of seeing the curiosi- 
of Tam Glen. I hope, poor fellow, he ties or Loudon ; but I must go on .re¬ 
will prove a good husband ; hut I have gular, and tell you all, which, I think, 
my doubts; for tlie wife has really hut iwis my duty to do, that you may let 
a small share of common sehse, and no toy people know. First, then, we have 
married man can do well unless his Win4» or Castle, to «ce tho 

wife will let. I am, howeVWr, not .kfef"tyrog,i» state, and, afterwards, 
overly pleased with Mr Craig on the hi* %erffient; and sorry am I to say, 
occasion, for he should have consider- it was not a tight that could satisfy 
ed frail human nature, and accepted any godly mind on such an occasion, 
of poor Tam’s confession of a feult, We went to a coach of our own, by 
and allowed the bairn to be baptized ourselves, and found the town of 
without any more ado. I think, hon- Windsor like a fair. We were then 
est Mr Paff has acted like himself, and* directed to the castle gate, where a 
I trust and hope, there will be a gr^ft to^ iWe C^wd was gathered together; 
gathering at the christening, and, ,tbat Ws we had not been long in that 
my mite may not be wanting) you will crowd, till a pocket-picker, as I 
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thought, cutted oft’ the tail of my coat, 
with my pocket-book in the pocket, 
which I never missed at the time. 
But it seems the coat toil was found, 
and a policeman got it, and held it ur 
on the end of his stick, and cried, 
whose pocket is this? showing the 
book that was therein, in his hand. I 
was confounded to see my pocket-book 
there, and could scarcely believe my 
own eyes, but Mrs Pringle knew it at 
the first glance, and said, “ its my 
gudeman’s ;” at the which, there was 
a great shout of derision among the 
multitude, and we would baith have 
then been glad to disown the pocket- 
book, but it was returned to us, I may 
almost say, against our will; but the 
scorners, when they saw our confusion, 
behaved with great civility towards us, 
so that we got into the Castle-yard 
with no other damage than the lpss of 
the Hap of my coat-tail. 

Being in the Castle-yard, we follow¬ 
ed the crowd into another gate, and up 
a stair, and saw the king lying in state, 
which was a very dismal sight—and I 
thought of Solomon in all his glory, 
when I saw the coffin, and the mutes, 
and the mourners, and reflecting on 
the long infirmity of mind of the good 
old king, I said to myself, in the words 
of the book of Job, “ Doth they not 
die even without wisdom.” 

When we had seen the sight, we 
came out of the Castle, and went to an 
inns to get a chack of dinner; but there 
was such a crowd, that no resting-place 
could for a time be found for us, gen¬ 
tle and semple were there, all mingled, 
and no respect of persons, only there 
was, at a table nigh unto ours, a fat 
Glasgow manufacturer, who ordered a 
bottle of Champaign wine, and did all 
he could in the drinking of it by him¬ 
self, to show that he was a man m well 
doing circumstances. While he was 
talking over his wine, a great peer of 
the realm, with a star on his heart, 
came into the room, and ordered a glass 
of brandy and water, And I could see, 
when he saw the Glasgow manufactur¬ 
er di inking champaign wine on that 
occasion, that he greatly marvelled 
thereat. 

When we had taken our dinner, we 
went out to walk and see the town of 
Windsor, but there was such a mob of 
coaches going and coining, and men 
and horses, (hat wo left the streets, 
and went to inspect the King’s policy, 
which is of great compass, but in a 


careless order, though it costs a world 
of money to keep it up. Afterwards, 
we went back to the inns, to get tea 
for Mrs Pringle and her daughter, 
while Andrew Pringle, my son, was 
seeing if he could get tickets to buy, 
to let us into the inside of the castle, 
to see the burial—but he came back 
without luck, and I went out myself, 
being mon experienced in the world, 
and I saw a gentleman’s servant with 
a ticket in Ins hand, and I asked him 
to sell it to me, which the man did 
with thankfulness, for five shillings, 
although the price was said to be gold¬ 
en guineas. But as this ticket admit¬ 
ted only one person, it was hard to say 
what should be doue with it when I 
ot back to my family. However, as 
y -this time we were all very much 
fatigued, I gave it to Andrew Pringle, 
my son, and Mrs l’ringle, and hu 
daughter Rachel, agreed to bide with 
me in the inns. 

Andrew Pringle, my son, having 
got the ticket, left us sitting, when 
shortly after in came a nobleman, high 
in the cabinet, as I think lie must 
have been, and he having politely 
asked leave to take his tea at our tabic, 
because of the great throng in the 
hoi|se, we fell into conversation toge¬ 
ther, and he understanding thireby 
that I was a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, said he thought he could 
help us into a place to see the funeral ; 
so, after he had drank his tea, he took 
us with him, and got us iujLo the 
castle-yard, where we had an excel¬ 
lent place, near to the Glasgow manu¬ 
facturer that drank the champaign. 
The drink by this time, however, had 
got into that poor man’s head, and he 
talked so loud, and so little to the pur¬ 
pose, that the soldiers who were guard¬ 
ing were obliged to make him hold his 
peace, at which he was not a little 
nettled, and told the soldiers that he 
had himself been a soldier, and served 
the king without pay, having bet n a 
volunteer officer. But this had no 
more effect than to make the soldiers 
laugh at him, which was not SPdccent 
thing at the interment of their master, 
our most gracious Sovereign that was. 

However, in this situation we saw 
all; and I can assure you it was ft 
very edifying sight; and the people 
demeaned themselves with so much 
propriety that there was no need tor 
any guards at all; indeed, for that 
matter, of the two, the guauL who 
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had eaten the King’s bread, were the all the meantime I had forgotten the 
only ones there, saving and excepting loss of the flap of my coat, which 
the Glasgow manufacturer, that raa- caused no little sport when I came to 
infested an irreverent spirit towards recollect what a pookit like body I 
the royal obsequies. But they are men must have been, walking about in the 
familiar with the king of terrors on King’s policy like a peacock without my 
the field of battle, and it was not to be tail. But 1 must conclude, for Mrs Prin- 
expected that their hearts would be gle has a letter to put in the frank, for 
daunted like those of others by a doing Miss Nanny Eydent, which you will 
of a civil character. send to her by one of your scholars, n:; 

When all was over, wc returned to it contains information that may be sca ¬ 
the inns, to get our chaise, to go buck viceable to Miss Kanny in her busi- 
to London that night, for beds were ness, both as, a mantua-inakcr and a 
not to be had for love or money at superintendent of the gcnteclcr sort of 
Windsor, and wc reached our tempo- burials at Irvine and our vicinity. So 
rary home in Norfolk-street about that this is all from your friend and 
four o'clock in the morning, well sa- pastor, 

tisfied with what we had seen,—but Zachakiau Puinoi e. 

tc I think,’’ said Miss Issabclla Todd, as Mr Micklewham finished the read¬ 
ing of the Doctor’s epistle, “ that my friend Rachel blight have given me some 
account of the ceremony, but Captain Sabre seetns to have been a much mote 
interesting object to her than all pride and pomp that so bewildered her bo¬ 
ther, or even the Glasgow manufacturer to her father.” In saying these words, 
the young lady took the following letter from her pocket, and was on the point 
of beginning to read it, when Miss Becky Glibbans exclaimed: " I had aye my 
fears that Rachel was but light-headed, and I’ll no he surprised to hear more 
about her and the dragoon or a’s done.” Sir Snodgrass looked ut Becky, as if 
he had been afflicted at the moment with unpleasant ideas, and perhaps lie 
would have rebuked the spitcfuluess of her insinuations, had not her mother 
sharply snubbed the uncongenial maiden, in terms at least as pungent as any 
which the reverend gentleman would have employed. “ I'm sure,” replied Miss 
Becky, pertly, “ I meant no ill, hut if Rachel Pringle can write about nothing 
but this Captain Sabre, she might as well let it alone, and her letter ennna be 
worth the hearing.” “ Upon that," saul the clergyman, “ we can form a 
judgment when we have heardit, and I beg that Miss Isabella may proceed,” 
which she did accordingly. 


Letter XIV. 

Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Tod. 


My 1 )eah Bei.l,—I take up my 
pen with a feeling of disappointment 
such as I never felt before. Yesterday 
was the day appointed for the funeral 
of the good old king, and it was agreed 
that we should go to Windsor, to pour 
the tribute of our tears upon the royal 
bier,—Captain .Sabre promised to go 
with us, as he is Well acquainted with 
the town, and the interestingoljjects 
abound the castle, so dear to chivalry, 
and embalmed by the genius of Shak- 
speare and many a minor bard>,aud t 
promised myself a day of unclouded 
felicity—but the captain was ordered 
to be on duty,—and the crowd was so 
rpde and riotous, that I had no enjoy¬ 
ment whatever, but pining with cha- 
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grine at the little respect paid by the 
rabble to the virtues of departed mo¬ 
narchy. ,1 would fainly have retired 
into some solemn and sequestered 
grove, and breathed my sorrows to the 
listening vast* Nor was the loss of 
Hbe Captain, to explain and illuminate 
the different barionial circumstances 
around the castle, the only thing that 
I had to regret in this ever-memorablc 
excursion— my tender and affectionate 
mother was so desirous to see every 
tiling itt the most particular manner, 
in order that she might give an account 
of the funeral to Nanny Eydont, that 
she had no mercy either upon me or 
my father, but obliged us to go with 
her to the most difficult and iuacci\>- 
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sible places. IIow vaitl was all this 
meretorious assiduity, for of what avail 
can the ceremonies of a royal funeral 
be to Miss Nanny, at Irvine, where 
Jkmgs never die, and where, if they 
did, it is not at all probable that Miss 
Nanny would be employed to direct 
their solemn obsequies. As fbr my 
brother, he was so entranced with his 
own enthusiasm, that he paid but little 
attention to us, which made me the 
more sensible of the want we suffered 
from the absence of Captain Sabre. In 
a word, my dear Bell, never did I pass 
a more unsatisfactory day, and I wisl 
it blotted for ever from my remem¬ 
brance. Let it therefore be consigned 
to the abysses of oblivion, while I recall 
the more pleasing incidents that have 
happened since I wrote you last. 

On Sunday, according to invitation, 
as I told you, we dined with the Ar¬ 
gents—and were entertained by them 
in a style at once most .splendid, and 
on the most easy footing. 1 shall not 
attempt to describe the consumeable 
materials of the table, but call your 
attention, my dear friend, to the intel¬ 
lectual portion of the entertainment, 
a subject much more congenial to your 
delicate and refined character. 

Mrs Argent is a lady of considerable 
personal magnitude, of an open and 
affable disposition ; in this respect, in¬ 
deed, she bears a striking resemblance 
to her nephew, Captain Sabre, with 
whose relationship to her we were un¬ 
acquainted before that day. She re¬ 
ceived us as friends in whom she felt 
a peculiar interest, for when she heard 
that my mother had got her dress and 
mine from Cranbura Alley, she ex¬ 
pressed the greatest astonishment, and 
told us, that it was not ut all a place 
where persons of fashion could expect 
to be properly served. Nor can I dis¬ 
guise the fact, that the Bounced and 
gorgeous garniture of our dresses was 
iu shocking contrast to the Amiable sim¬ 
plicity of her’s and the fair Arabella, 
her daughter, a charming girl, who 
notwithstanding die fashionable splen¬ 
dour in which she has been educated, 
displays a delightful sprigbtUness of 
manner, that I have some notion, has 
not been altogether lost on die heart 
of my brother. 

When we returned up stairs to the 
drawing-room, after dinner. Miss Ara¬ 
bella took her harp, and was on the 
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point of favouring us with a Mozart; 
but her mother, recollecting that we 
wore Presbyterians, thought it might 
not be agreeable, and she desisted,— 
which I was sinful enough to regret ; 
but my mother was so evidently alarm¬ 
ed at the idea of playing on the harp 
on a Sunday night, that I suppressed 
my own wishes, in filial veneration for 
those of that respected parent. In¬ 
deed, fortunate it was that the music 
was not p* rfbrmcd, for, when we re¬ 
turned home, my father remarked 
with great solemnity, that such a way 
pf passing the Lord’s night as we had 
passed it, would have been a great sin 
in Scotland. 

Captain Sabre, who called on us 
next morning, was bo delighted when 
he understood that we were acquaint¬ 
ed with his aunt, that he lamented he 
had not happened to know it before, 
as he woujp, in that case, have met us 
there, lie is indeed very attentive, 
but I assure you that I ‘feel no parti¬ 
cular interest about him, for although 
he is certainly a very handsome young 
man, he is not such a genius as my 
brother, and has no literary partiali¬ 
ties. But literary accomplishments 
are, you know, foreign to the military 
profession, and if the Captain has not 
distinguished himself by cutting up 
authors in the reviews, he has acquired 
an honourable medal, by overcoming 
the enemies of the civilized woild at 
Waterloo, 

To-night the play-houses open again, 
and we are going to the Oratoiio, and 
the Captain goes with us, a circum¬ 
stance which I am the moie pleased 
at, as we are strangers, and he will tell 
us the names ofjthe perfonneis. My 
father made soipf scruple of consent¬ 
ing to be of the party, but when he 
heard that an Oratorio was a conceit 
of sacred music, he thought it would 
be only a sinless deviation if he did, so 
he goes likewise. The Captain, tht re- 
forc, takes an early dinner with us at 
five o’clock,—Alas! to what changes 
am I doomed,—that was the tea hour 
at the man**-' OarnoeL 0 when 
shall I revisit the primitive simplici¬ 
ties of my native scenes again. But 
time no? distance, my dtar Util, can¬ 
not phauge the affection with which l 
subscribe myself, ever affectionately, 
yours, 

lUcHJSJ. PrINGT.U 
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At the conclusion of this letter, the countenance of Mrs Glibbans was evi¬ 
dently so darkened, that it daunted the company like an eclipse of the sun, 
under which all naturc.is saddened. “ What think you, Mr Snodgrass,” said 
that spirit-stricken lady, *•' What think you of this dining on the Lord’s Day, 
—this playing on the harp; the carnal Mozarting of that ungodly family, with 
whom the corrupt human nature of our friends has been chambering." Mr 
Snodgrass was at some loss for an answer, and hesitated, but Miss Mully 
Glencairn relieved him from his embarrassment, byremarking, that “ the harp 
a holy instrument,” which somewhat troubled the settled orthodoxy of Mrs 
Glibbans' visage. “ Had it been an organ,” said Mr Snodgrass, dryly, “ there 
might have been, perhaps, more reason to doubt ; but, as Miss Mally justly 
remarks, the harp has been used from tile days of King David in the perform¬ 
ances of sacred music, together with the psalter, the timbrel, the sackbut, and 
the cymbal.” The wrath of tho polemical Deborah of the Relief-Kirk was 
somewhat appeased by this explanation, and she inquired in a more diffident 
tone, “ whether a Mozart was not a metrical paraphrase of the song of Moses 
after the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, in which case, I must 
own,” she observed, “ that the sin and guilt of the thing is less grievous in the 
sight of him before whom all the actions of men are abominations.” Miss Isa¬ 
bella Todd, availing herself of this break in the conversation, turned round to 
Miss Nanny Eydent, and begged that she would read her letter from Mrs 
Pringle. We should do injustice, however," to honest worth 1 and patient indus¬ 
try, were we, in thus intraiticing Miss Nanny to our readers, not to give them 
some account of her lowly and virtuous character..' 

Miss Nanny was the eldest of three sisters, the daughters of a shipmaster, 
who was lost at sea when they were very young ; and his all having perished 
with him, they were indeed, as their mother said, the children of poverty and 
sorrow. By the help of a little credit, the widow contrived, in a small shop, to 
eke out her days till Nanny was able to assist her. It was <lie intention of the 
poor woman ft) take up a girls' school for reading and knitting, and Nanny was 
destined to instruct the pupils m that higher branch of accomplishment—the 
different stitches of the sampler. But about the time that Nanny was advan¬ 
cing to the requisite degree of perfection in chain stock and pie-holes—indeed 
had made some progress in the Lord’s prayer between, two yew-trees—tam¬ 
bouring was introduced at Irvine, and Nanny was sent t&Afcquire a competent 
knowledge of that classic art. In this she instructed ucr'sister*; and such was 
the fruit of their application <and constant industry, thatlwr mother abandoned 
the design of keeping school, and continued to ply he# huxtry in more 
easy circumstances. The,fluctuations of trade in .time'^SUght them that it 
would not be wise to trust to the loom, and accordingly Nanny was at some 
pains to learn mantua-raaking ,* and it was fortunate dial she did so—for the 
tambouring gradually' went out of fashion, and the flowering which followed 
suited less the infirttynpatitution of poor Nanny. The making of gowns for 
ordinary occasions te«SP*the making Of mournings, and the making of mourn¬ 
ings naturally often caused Nanny to be called in at deaths, which, in process 
of time, promoted her to have, the management of burials ; and in this line of 
business she has now a large proportion of the genteelest in Irvine and its vi¬ 
cinity ; and in all her various;engagements her behaviour has been as blame¬ 
less and obliging as her aseMi|*haB been uniform—in so much, that the nu¬ 
merous ladies to whom dbAmtimwa, take & particular pleasure in supplying 
her with the newest pattiHplnd earliest information, respecting the varieties 
and changes of fashionsPpiMto die influettte of-the same gOod feelings in the 
breast of Mrs Pringle, Nanny was indebted for the following letter. How for 
the information which it contains may bU deemed exactly suitable to the cir¬ 
cumstances in which Miss Nannrft lot is cast, Ohr readers may judge for them¬ 
selves ; bat, on the authority of sir M*Gruel, we are.happy to state that it has 
proved of no smalt advantage to iter: for since it has men known that she had 
received a full, true, and particular account of all manner of London fashions 
from so managing and notable 4 woman as the minister’s wife of GOrnock, her 
consideration has been so augmented in foe opinion of the, neighbouring gentle¬ 
women, that she is not only in the present season consulted as to funerals, but 
is often called in to assist in the decoration and arrangement of wedding-din- 
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ners, and other occasions of sumptuous banquetting; by which she is enabled, 
during the present suspension of the flowering trade, to earn a lowly but a re¬ 
spected livelihood. 


Letter XV. 

Mrs Pringle, to Miss Nanny Pydent, Mantua-maker, Seagate-head, Irvine . 


London. 

Dlar Miss Nanny,—Miss Mally 
Glencairn would tell you all how it 
happent that I was disabled, by our 
misfortunes in the ship, from riting 
to you konserning the London faslions 
as I promist; for I wantit to be per- 
tikylor, and to say nothing but what 
I saw with my own eyes, that it might 
be servisable to you in your biznegs— 
so now I will begin with the old king's 
burial, as you have sometimes okashon 
to lend a helping hand in that way at 
Irvine, and nothing could be more 
genteeler of the kind than a royal ob- 
sakew for a patron; but no living sole 
can give a distink account of this mat¬ 
ter, for you know the old king was 
the father of his piple, and the croud 
was so great. Howsomever we got in¬ 
to our oun hired shaze at daylight; 
and when we were let out at the cafitel 
yet of Windsor, we went into the mob, 
and by-and-by we got within the cas- 
tel walls, when great was the lamenta¬ 
tion for the punlition of shawls and 
shoos, and the doctor’s coat pouch was 
clippit off by a pocket-picker. We 
then ran to a wicket-gate, and up an 
old timber-stair with a rope ravel, and 
then we got to a great pentit chamber 
culled King George's Hall: After that 
we were allowt to go Into another room 
full of guns and guards, that told us 
all to be silent: so then we all went 
like sawlies, holding our tongues in 
an awftil manner, into a dysraiu room 
hung with black cloth, and lighted with 
dum wax-candlcs in silver skonses, 
and men in a row all in mulsncholic 
posters. At length and last we came 
to the coffin; but although I was as 
partikylor as possoblc, I could see no¬ 
thing that I would recommend. Afc 
for the interment, there was nothing 
but even down wastrie—wax-candles 
blowing away in the wind, and jun¬ 
kies as fou as pipers, and an unreverent 
inob that scarsly could demean them¬ 
selves with decency as the bodie was 
going by; only the Duke of York, 
who carrit the head, had on no hat, 
which I think was the newest identical 
thing in the affair: but really 11101*0 
Vol. VII. 


was nothing that could be recommen¬ 
ded. Howsomever I understood that 
there was no draigie, which was a sav¬ 
ing ; for the bread and wine for such 
a multitude would have been a dis- 
truction to a lord's living: and this is 
the only point that the faslion set in 
the king's feunoral may be follot in 
Irvine. 

Since the burial we have been to see 
the play, where the ltddics were all 
in deep murning; but excepting that 
some had black gumfloors on their 
heads, I saw leetil for admiration—only 
that bugles, I can ashure you, are not 
worn at all this seeson; and surely 
this murning must be a vast detro- 
mint to bizness—for where there is no 
verietie, there can be but leetel to do 
ill your line. But one thing I should 
not forget, and that is, that in the 
vera best houses, after tea and coffee 
after dinner,- a cordial dram is handed 
about; but likewise I could observe, 
that the fruit is not set on with the 
cheese, as in our part of the country, 
but comes, after the cloth is drawn, 
with the wine; and no such a thing 
as a punch-bowl is to be heard of 
within the four walls of London. 
Howsomever what I principaly notised 
was, that the tea and coffee is not 
made by the lady of the house, but 
out of the room, and brought in with¬ 
out sugar or hffik on servors, every one 
helping himsw£ and only plain flimsy 
loaf and butter is served—no such 
thing as short-bread, seed-cake, bun, 
marmlet, or jeelly to be seen, which is 
an okonoroic&l plan, and well worthy 
of adaptation in ginfoel families with 
narrow incomes, in Irvine or elsewhere. 

But when I tell you what I am now 
going to say, you will not be surprizt 
at the great wealth in London. I paid 
for a bupbeseen-gown, not a bit bet¬ 
ter than the one that was made by 
you that the sore calamity befell, and 
no so fine neither, more than three 
times the price; so you see, Miss 
Nanny, if you Were going to spouse 
yOur fortune, you could not do better 
than pack up your ends and your awls 
and come to London. But ye're far 
3 B 
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better at home—for this is not a town cover that I was going to patch, for a 
for any creditable young woman like licht afternoon seam, as the muruing 
you to live in by herself, and I am for the king will no be so general with 
wearying to be back, though its hard you, and the spring fashons will be 
to say when the doctor will get his coming on to help my gathering—so 
counts scttlct. I wish you, howsom- no more at present from your friend 
ever, to mind the patches for the bed- and well-wisher, 

Janet Pringle. 


DANIEL O’ROURKE, AN EPIC POEM. 


CPrivate. J 

SIR, July 26, 1890. 

The accompanying verses were written by a friend of mine, who asks me to 
introduce him to you. He is willing to submit them entirely to your judg¬ 
ment ; and I shall not attempt to bias it by any observations on their merits or 
demerits. I shall only remark, that he uas five cantos of this length, either 
written or planned—I do not know which—a length fixed on to accommodate 
each portion to two or three pages in your Magazine. The story is very droll 
and fanciful, and tells admirably in prose. It is, I believe, original. I have 
not time to give the outlines of it, but the names of his cantos (if that can be 
any guide to you) are, 1st, Paddy Blake. Sd, The Mountain Daisy. 3d, The 
Eagle Flight. 4th, The Moon. 5th, The Pail of Water. 

Whether you accept or reject this communication, write to me about it 
speedily. I shall not conceal it from you, that I wish my friend were well re¬ 
ceived by you, as he is a very witty, and what is a great deal better, a very 
worthy fellow. This, I believe, is his first transgression in the way of rhyme. 

I sent you some mystification about Jeffrey a few days ago. I hope it helped 
you to fill a page or two. As I am on the subject of contributions, I can tell 
you that I could procure some dozen of followers here to send you articles, but 
they are almost all rhymsters, and I see you are too well supplied with that 
commodity. I believe there is not a single person here, who ever thinks 
of writing a serious, or a critical, or a literary prose article, and our ways are 
quite localized. They amuse themselves with pasquinading their neighbours 
in various little publications, quite unintelligible, out of the precincts of — 

A similar system seems to prevail likewise at Cork. The gentleman who wrote 
Dowden’s speech for you has just written a narrative of his madness, which 
he intends to print. It really is equal to Swift in wit, and just as libellous. 
I visit fork pretty often on business, and endeavour to turn the good people 
to better things, but it will not do. You are quite popular there. I remain, 
dear Sir, yours, &C. It. T. S. 


MR EDITOR, 

I spent the spring of this year in sailing about the south-western coast of 
Ireland, and I do not think I ever passed a pleasaqte time in all my life. From 
the mouth of the Blackwatcr to that of the Kenmure, there is not a port, creek, 
or landing-place, at which I have not an Acquaintance, and my boat’s com¬ 
pany were os gay fellows as ever reefed a sail or feathered an oar. I am sure, 
if 1 had time or inclination to write a detail of my adventures, I could fill three 
octavos as large as Peter's Letters, not indeed like that worthy Welch physi¬ 
cian, with accounts of literary people, but with pleasant histories of all sorts 
of sport by land and sea. The coast ftb^uniSs with situations delightful equally 
to the poet and the smuggler—with romantic beauties that enchant the soul, 
and nooks obscure that defy the gauger. In which capacity I visited them it 
imports jittle to you. 

In ihi course of my cruize I stopped at Glangariffe, a place abounding with the 
picturesque. I know every man about it from Squire Sim White, down to the 
round dozens of Sullivans that fill up the ranks of the population. It is a soli¬ 
tary spot, yet it has its amusements as well as other places. I slept one night 
ut the little alehouse, and before 1 went to bed diseased a pig or two of punch 
with some of the natives and my .own party. We hau a great deal of varied 
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conversation—intellectual, convivial, theological, political, musical, poetical, 
and antiquarian. The Bevereml Father McCarthy (called familiarly in Glan- 
gariffe, Buzzhure, a corruption of Bonjour, 'which is his usual salutation) was 
of the party, and contributed of course to the demolition of the potables and 
the merriment of the conversation. From him I heard various stories of that 
part of the world, and many minute antiquarian or genealogical facts, of which 
he is the great living depositary. Among the rest he told us the romantic 
story of Daniel O’Rourke, which took such a hold on my imagination that I 
could not rest easy in my bed, as the saying is, until I had versified it; and 
finding the ottava rima the most fashionable and easily composed style of versi¬ 
fication, I instantly adopted it for the story. 1 send you the first canto by the 
hands of my friend Mr Clutterbuck, a partner in the house of Clutterbuck & 
Co. mentioned by Mr Crabbe in his Tales of the Hall, a very quiet, civil, and 
well-behaved young gentleman. I hope you will find my “ adventurous song” 
as full of “ gleams of fancy” as Benjamin the Waggoner, a poem of which, in 
spite of all malicious criticism, I am very fond. I expect to see my first canto 
in your next Magazine ; the rest shall be forwarded in due course.—I remain. 
Sir, your humble Servant, Fag arty o’Fogaut y. 

Blarney , July 21, 1820, * 

DANIEL O’ROURKE, 

An Epic Poem, in Six Cantos. 

BY FAOAgTY O’fOGAETY, ESQ. or BLAItXEY. 


CANTO I. 

PATRICK BLAKE. 


I. 

I trust, 0 gentle reader, you’ll excuse 
A rhyming novice, if he dare rehearse 
The promptings of a sad, a sorry muse. 

As sorrow is the subject of his verse ; 

And that your readership will not abuse 
A style allowed to be both sweet and torse. 

Nor if in anger will resentment fire on 
A metre now immortalized by Byron. '* 

* 

II. 

Although some gentlemen decry Don Juan,* 

And shun him as a most indecent fellow, 

I still believe that of our poems, few, one ^ 
Will find in harmony so rich and mellow; 
Heavens f how Unlike the riff-raff cockney crew, 
Jeff praised in hip Review—the blue and ycllow,f 
Give me the poet mt can fire your soul. 

To drain your eye-lid or to drain your bowl. 

m. 

And such art thou, Don Juan, Corsair, Cliilde, 
Whichever title please thy godlike so*d. 

Thou who can’st call up stormy passions, Kvild 
As the bleak winds, which howl around the pole. 
Or the warm tear upon the cheek, os mild 
As when light zephyrs o’er sweet violets roll, 

And can at times induce us to be friskey. 

Like our kind sweethearts, or our native whiskey. 


* Among the rest Blackwood’s Magazine.—Yet I am confident it is not for its poetry, 
its imagery, its fancy, or its feeling, but for principles which none can excuse, and which 
few will be found to extenuate. * 

■(• The Edinburgh Review. 

“ Yet mark one caution, e’er thy next review 
Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue.”—B ybon. 
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iv. 

Hold ! there’s another fav’rite of the nine. 

For whose droll page I long have used to hanker. 
Whose vein of poetry is quite a mine, 

As witness his facetious, crazy Banker ; 

Long may it live to build the lofty line. 

To Constable’s poor rogues a thorn and canker, 
I’m sure you know the gentleman I mean, 
WAsXLf, himself a moving Magazine. 

v. 

On these two poets then I lay the blame. 

Lord Byron and Will Wastle, if that I, 

Should in my story prove too dull or tame, 

And from the field be forced to turn or fly; 

For they have earned so vast, so fiiir a fame. 

That it would be a pity not to try 
And lay up for myself some shreds of glory. 

The preface thus despatch’d—now to my story. 

•» 

vt. 

It happen’d once, some fifty years ago. 

That in the town of Ban try lived a man 
Named Patrick Blake, an oily, round-faced beau, 

A steady worshipper of pipe and can; 

Upon his- nose there shone that ready glow. 

That seems as if 'twould always need a fan ; 

In short he was a man, who, jest apart. 

Would guzzle ale and smoke with all his heart. 

VII. 

And better liquor was it than the slops, 

(Receipts for which sage Accum’s* book contains) 
Which fill our stomachs from the druggist's shops. 
With Gentian, Quassia, and outlandish grains; 

In Pat’s time beer was made of malt and hops. 

And brewers were contented with fair gains; 

I wonder much the faculty don't buy sense. 

And furnish men who physic with a licence. 

VIII. 

In times we speak of whiskey too wad made. 

They call’d Potheen, and sold so very cheap. 

So sweet and wholesome, none were much afraid. 

Of head or purse to drink themselves asleep. 

Or raise it to the Ups of modest maid, * 

'Twas mild As dew-drops that the roses weep. 

But such stuff now will give a man the flelic, 

’Tis so bedamned with acid vitriolic. 

IX. 

The ale was like the Edinburgh ale 
At Johnnie Dowie’st or the High-street Amos, 


• Mr Dealh-in-the-pot. 

f An antique ale-house in Edinburgh, long known for the flavour of its ale, and for 
the many oeldhmtod characters who frequented it in former days. It was a favourite re¬ 
treat of Bums, who Is said to have composed some verses in its praise. I believe they 
commence thus—they may be spurious. 

' « Oh Dowie’s ale thou an the thing 

, > Gars mak us crack. gars mak us sing, 

•f‘ And frac us a 1 our cares to fling 

* Aw# wi’ anger.” 

Dowie is dead—.and I am dowic. 
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When not too fresh or altogether-stale. 

But just a month in bottle, 'tis so famous. 

That we’d prefer it to the mubcatel 
Of Gallic plains, no epicure would blame us, 

But straightway purchase dozens for his throttle. 
Could he but taste the drainings of a bottle. 

x. 

But to return—Poor Paddy had a wife, 

The very plague and torment of his soul. 

The harbinger of battle and of strife. 

And, what was worse, the filcher of lu*. bowl; 

In truth he led a very sorry life, 

And often to the “ mountain daisy”* stole. 
Where freed from Bbck, the gayest of the gay. 

He'd drain his mug, and puff' the hours away. 

xr. 

Delightful herb! Tobacco, lord of plants. 

How grateful is thy fragrance to the soul! 

Who hArbours care, or true eqjpyment wants. 

When round his head thy airy currents roll ; 

When circling wreath the ascending wreath supplants. 
Till every nook is filled and every hole; 

While through the dark the tiny spark will rise, 

Like fairy meteor in its cloudy skies ? 

XII. 

But darkness reigned here: the brilliant moon 
Threw lovely lustre o'er the scene to-night. 

The climbing woodbine round the lattice strewn 
Reflected back its silvery rays of light; 

Oh ! 'twas so clear, so chastened, not at noon 
Could forms appear more purely or more bright: 
And there was Paddy gazing from within 
The cozy parlour of a country inn— 

XIII. 

The “ mountain daisy”—’ twas a fiusfam'd spot. 
And nature’s worshippers regard it still; 

Though levell’d now me jasmine and the cot. 

There still remain the clear and bubbling rill. 

And high o’erlopping mountains—’twas a grot. 

The best of grottos, where a man may fill 
His scrip with cheese, his belly with good ale. 

His soul with glee from joke, or song, or talc. 

NA xrv. 

There was a prettyiawn before the door. 

Where many, a sport and active feat was tried. 
Where oft the pipe or fiddle brought a score 
Of tight-bound maidens, widow, wife, or bride. 


* About forty years ago, the traveller, on his journey from Bantry to Glangaritfe, might 
have perceived, not far from the town of Bantry, a fine huge board, swinging freely in the 
wind from the top of a long red pole, with “ Breakfasts, Porter, Wine, Brandy, Ac. 
.sold here,” in goodly letters, on one side; and on the other side, a bugP fungus-like flower, 
somewhat resembling an overgrown mushroom or a late cauliflower—a little observation, 
however, discovered to you that this was intended (as the letters underneath inform you) 
for a mountain daisy. 

Tide fnn was very romantieaUy situated, and though now no more, its site is the attrac¬ 
tion of every visitor to that quarter of Irelands Never does a party visit Glangariffe with- 
out paying their respects to the glen of file “ Mountain Daisy,”—Vide Tonmseml'* 
r i >j of the Countj) of Cork. 5 
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To seek the dance or gypsy’s mystic lore, 

Or willing kis$ to true love ne’er denied ; 

And oft, in emulation on the green. 

Some youthful buffer's sinewy arms was seen 

xv. 

To fling the thump-—like him of mighty powers. 

The late Sir Daniel—terror of the ring, 

Still mourned by Erin, and embalmed with flowers 
Of sweetest poesy, that fragrance fling 
Around his honour’d tomb—while the swift hours. 

With thrilling harmony on noiseless wing. 

Still chant his deeds, set forth by him we’re proud in. 

The soft, the sweet, the soul-suoduing Downs**.* 

XVI. 

On Sunday morning, 'twas the rendezvous 
Of such as, loosed from city toil and dust. 

Seek the green fields in preference to the pew. 

To air their buttons after six days rust. 

With baskets cramm'd, in some the savoury stew. 

In others ham—in others — ; but I must 
Not waste my paper on such flimsy rhyme. 

I’ll give enough of that some other time. 

XVII. 

Here sometimes clubs of ancient maidens chose. 

Sitting beneath some widely-spreading oak. 

To sip the old maid’s beverage—God knows 
Their real pleasure was the biting joke. 

The daily scandal—no one can suppose 
How maids of fifty love such filth to croak ; 

But blame them not, they're curious, and they trade in 
Such ware as drove dame Eve from out of Eden. 

xvm. 

There was a club of gentlemen beside, 

Who once a week upon a Monday met. 

To read, mark, leant, and readily decide 
On all the news contained in the Gazette, 

The only paper which the town supplied; 

And pleasant ’twas to hear th' important set 
Discuss in style grave, comic, or ironical. 

The state contents of that well handled chronicle. 

XIX. 

But come. I’ve done this troublesome digression, 

I promise to go on quite smack and smooth ; 

But being now a rhymer by profession, 

I think it would appear, at least, uncouth. 

To put at once my readers in possession 
Of this my tale—I cannot say, in sooth. 

How much I reverence this sort of rambling, 

'Tis just as sweet as comfits got by scambling. 


* It requires explanation, why Mr Dowden should be mentioned here in preference to 
my Lord Byron, Mr Wordsworth, and the other celebrated poets who have so nobly im¬ 
mortalised the name of Donelly. The reason is two-foldIn the first instance, Mr I). 
contributed more than any individual to the celebration of that hero’s memory, having 
supplied not only a lamentation, and a beautiful one too—but a splendid prose eulogium 
on his life and character: In the second instance, the world will be glad to hear, that he 
haw the life of Sir Daniel, in three vols. quarto, t/ith portraits engraved by Corbould, from 
original paintings by J. W. Topp, in tee press. 1 have seen tee work, and it will do 
credit to both author and hero. F. 0‘F. 
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xx. 

But where is Paddy all this tedious while 
Were handling folly with a ready pen? 

Just where we left him, trying to beguile 
The minutes till the cuckoo-clock strike ten ; 

That was the wished-for happy moment, when 
His old companion Daniel, with a smile 
Of broad-faced humour, when his toil was done. 

Came to partake of pipe, of ale, and fun. 

XXI. 

I've brought my readers just thro’ verses twenty, 

Which number makes a very good beginning. 

And if with patience blees’d, they shall nave plenty 
Of good advice against that kind of sinning 
By some call’d tippling—but let it content ye. 

Good readers, if I here decline the spinning 
Out of a sermon—but it is intended 
To speak upon the matter e'er I've ended. 

xxii. 

But 1 can vouch, that Daniel and his friend 
Were much addicted to that style of going, 

And many a wintry evening did they spend. 

While round the house the roaring wind was blowing. 
Not minding whether the next blast would send 
The roof upon their heads—no ! they were growing 
More happy as the tempest grew more strong, 

Roaring the thunder down with boisterous song. 

XXIII. 

In summer 'twas the same—the sultry eve 
Still saw them at the “ daisy"— with this change. 
That in hot weather they took care to leave 
The parlour for the meadows cooler range. 

O ! Many a goodly epicure would grieve 
To think of dogs so happy—I'll arrange 
Something like this—I wish that Mends who read. 

May taste their pleasures and adopt their creed. 

XXIV. 

Well! who is Daniel ? will be asked by such 
As must fed anxious in our hero’s fate, 

I’ll introduce him soon—but I fear much 
My pen lias waddled sadly in its gait. 

And jostled subjects that it need not touch; 

While for the story folks impatient wait; 

I’m sorry for it—but i t is my plan to 
Give honest Dan the %hple of Second Canto. 

F. Q’F. 


JEND or 1'IRST CANTO. 
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THB CAMVftONtAN BALLADS. 

The Cameronians are a pastoral, a poe- tion of rebuke and admonition, would 
tical, and an enthusiastic people; great form no discreditable addition to the 
lovers of mountain solitudes, and the established church discipline of the 
fresh green gifts of country nature ; ad- kingdom. To the mhnickries of the 
miters of the warm, familiar, and lofty, graceless and the profhne, the poets 
though unequal eloquence of the early nave added their sarcasm and their ri« 
Kirk of Scotland ; and wholly unlike dicule ; and William Meston, a manjk 
the vulgar and mechanical sectaries of of much wit, but of little feeling for 
the South, with whom they have beqn the gentljfo and pathetic, and lofty 
compared, and by many confounded, beauties of poetry, has seized upon 
Nothing in nature can be more aloof some of the common infirmities of 
from the thorough-paced and shop- human nature, and made them there- 
keeping sectary, than the well-read and proach of this respectable race. Hav- 
meuitative Cameronian; the temperate ing little sympathy in the poetical pai t 
enthusiasm, and manly, though severe of their character, he has sought to 
devotion of the mountaineer, is the darken the almost cloudless day of their 
very poetry of religion J and the dr- history, with specks which would not 
cumstance alone, of persevetrag to wo'r- detract mttch from the fixed splendours 
ship God on the mountain-tops, and of the established kirk, but which hang 
associating the external beauty and black mad ominous amid the purity of 
bounty of nature with his worship, Caracroni&n faith and practice. Thu 
ought to have saved him Horn the dig- poet certainly had some reason for dis¬ 
grace of such comparison. The south* liking the Cameronians ; he encounter- 
em sectary* is a of yesterday, ed their resistance and their valour in 
sprung from the ailments and unsalv- the attempt to rethrone the princes of 
ed sores of the Episcopalian Church, the house of Stuart ; and while suf- 
and wrapt up in the wrohg*-fblded sur- feting the calamities which constantly 
plices of external devotion } but the followed every effort of that ancient 
Cameronian looks proudly down the and ill&ted house, he composed Ins 
vista of other years, as fat os the firm w Adventures of Sir John Presbyter,” in 
and faithful struggles of the covenant- which he holds up our patriotic moun- 
ed church against the ambitious hier- taifleera to hatred and contempt. The 
archy. Ad classes himself With the Mr David Dick, the preach- 

pure and lofty being* Whtf p^ffocted" «, have been maliciously commented 
the Reformation. In theipxtteri upon, Ufid too extensively, applied; the 
well as the manner of h& ri&rship, he disaster of the-aaint is decorously vul- 
differe from hia city btefmrenj his faith "'t& in the fiunoua ballad of Dainty 
in Providence klfisr exclusive, and EhtK hut the more morose Meston 
more noble and poetfcalf more accord- i all h^t Chivalry for the thank- 

ant with the simple pdroJMf thegpo* ‘ Jfil fifftfte, ana Could Afford none for 
pel, and likpatlbttittj|atfod an^f®,#%i^lhte Cameronian ; he has there- 
defiled bv those startling mrh of mis^ his adventure in thebed- 

temnered entharissm and iaoon-«truek % IjM^ fe vath the malice of unnuti- 
levity with whfehsomenui»t rM»eietS' ? nUMeifVjr. Lately, too, the Mumity 
have been justly itphtefMed. Jfr-hfii^ ‘WSmhoX of Cafeddbfe, has shed a 
been the custom to laugh at the^m- ju||pd and supernatural light round 
plidty and s%|tilarity of dte fSipi©* fl^muhdersofthe Cameronian dynas- 
ronians; and the laser foUowtteof the ty; and Os bis badness was to grapple 
established kirk have BOtightopportu* with the ruder and fiercer portion of 
nities to smile at the familiar, their character, the gentler graces of 

and protracted ^Machines pf the 4 pro- their nature were not coiled into ac- 
► fesadiv. uiseipllfie, like don, and the storm, and tempest, and 

the creed of the rijrtUousCftVipftr, “ is ^ck darkness of John Balfour of Bur- 
wholesome in the" main,' wflmi «a- ley, have darkened the whole breath- 
vouring of harshness; jmd tibt and 1 Ing congregation of die Cameronians, 

delicate dwtittetioBS iff their iltel^bu- and turned their sunny hill-side into a 

* In the instructive St$d afitofing t# of " Aftham and his Wife,” will be found a 
zealot of this vulgar and fiery **»£> drawn with rigour «nd truth. 
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dreary desert. All the sufferers of different. I have also, with the usual 
England, and of Scotland too, have sagacity of an editor, hazarded sundry 
lifted up' their voices against this an* emendations, and even ventured to 
cient remnant of the Scottish covenant, supply some lines where the treachcr- 
and all thebackslidings of the nuiber- ous memory of the reciter left the 
ous sectaries of the north have been sense imperfect. If these remain un¬ 
fairly wrought into a kind of tapestry discovered, I shall feel rewarded. Cer- 
picture, and hung over the honoured tainly the most wondrous part of the 
grave of Richard Cameron. All this. Cameraman character is the poetical 
which would have provoked the pa- warmth and spirit which everywhere 
lienee; and obtained the anathemas of -abounds in their sermons and their 
other churches, failed to discompose the sayings: and, though pro&ne min- 
meekness and the sedate serenity of the strelsy was wisely accounted as an 
mountaineers ; they read, and they abomination, yet poetry, conceived 
smiled at Meston, and with the un- and composed in the overflowing and 
rivalled novelist they are charmed and passionate style of their compositions, 
enchanted; they would sooner past has been long privately cherished 
with the splendour of the victory of among the most enlightened of the 
Drumclog, or the name of Alexander flock. But I by no means claim rank 
Pedcn, than pass the Torwood curse for the Cameraman bards, with those 
on the legend of Old; Mortality. who lent their unstinted strength to 

It has beep my particular good for- the strings. Their glimpses of poetical 
tunc, in the early part of a life prb- inspiration cannot equal the fuller day 
tractcd beyond the customary span, to of those Who gloried in the immortal 
live in friendship and familiarity with intercourse with the muse. Of my 
many of the most respectable of the converse with the Cameraman wor- 
congregation, and sundry of their most thies of the last and the present age, I 
popular preachers. A frequent visitor would willingly render some account; 
of their preachings, I have hearkened but the pen which,' in my hand, is a 
with delight and edification to the cold and frozen medium of cotnmum- 
poctical and prophetic eloquence of cation, would "abate the particular 
their discourses. A guest at /their vigour and beauty of the original, and 
hearths and their tables, I have prov- 1 shall prefer rather to introduce some 
ed the cheerful and open hospitality of of their poetical remains to the euiio- 
their nature ; and have held converse sity of the reader. Many years have 
and fellowship with almost all the elapsed since my collection was made, 
burning and the shining lights that ana many of the enthusiastic and de- 
have distinguished the present house 4 lightfhl people who contributed to it, 
of Cameron. I have mane their char- * ore sleeping in the silent church-yard, 
actor my study, and their pursuits my X have to segret, too, an occurrence 
chief business, and collected many cu- which the wisdom of man cannot re- 
rious sayings, and songs, and adven- pah—fhedeath of my respected rcla- 
tures, which belong to this-simple ao4 tive, Marion Moorhead, relict of Peter 
unassuming race. In accomplishing Morison, in Dumfriesshire, with whom 
all this, I have certainly redeemed have perished sundry' Cameraman 
from oblivion many matters of doubtr songs, of the mined nature of love, re- 
ful virtue and of dubious beauty, and Ugmu, and politics. To the faithful- 
I have sometimes surmised, that the, ness of her retentive memory I corn- 
ballads and the traditions to which I rolled them-^in Her remembrance 
listened, partook strongly of the char- they were as safe as words written on 
acter of the narrator, ana perhaps ow- . brass or ivory j and it was a matter to 
cd some of their, etoboBiabments to hta^ bto of no pyainary pleasure to hear her 
kindred spirit. Of this, perhaps, I an* recount .the titles of my treasures.— 
not the safest judge. And I would, -But the beautiful Cameraman dame 
willingly think, that however much wJm Interned my youth is numbered 
some of the ballads may be modified 'tofth inanimate things—and though 
end modernised in their oral passage he* remembrance and her beauty are 
from the period of the persecution^, continued by her daughters, myglo- 
that something of the ancient spirit 4o«s Cameraman lyrics have perished 
still remains to hallow them—that the with their *uuthor. All that remains 
ore is the same, though the stomp is in my memory is the following verse. 
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“ A bloody hand and a bloody brand 
I loose on thee, thou false Scotland 1 
A cruel heart and unsparing sword 
I loose on thee for rejecting the Word 1 
Thy cup of iniquity’s filled to the brim— 

The fires for thee blaze hot and grim— 

Nor all the virtue that sleeps in the grave 
Can false and faithless Scotland save!” 

I shall now proceed with the more perfect productions of the Cameronian 
muse, and leave them to win their way to the affections of the reader. 

Should this specimen of the poetry of the Cameraman's be acceptable, and, 
above all, if it .be really poetry, and not the empty mu^ic of its bells, some 
more may be forthcoming—unless, peradventure, it is unseemly for the grave 
and the staid to sanction idle minstrelsy, and connect the honoured names of 
the martyred dead with measured quantities of sounding words, which have 
passed muster among critics for current poetry. C. 


Baliad J. 

On Math Wilson, slain in Irongray. 

I. * 

I wandered forth when all men lay sleeping, 
And I heard a sweet voice wailing and weeping. 
The voice of a babe, and the wail of women. 

And ever there came a faint low screaming; 

And after the screaming, a tow, low moaning. 

All adown by the burn-bank, in the green loaning. 
I went, and by the moonlight, I found 
A beauteous dame weeping low on the ground. 

* 2 . 

The beauteous dame was sobbing and weeping. 
And at her breast lay a sweet babe sleeping, 

And by her side was a fair-haired child, 

With dark eyes flushed with weeping, and wild 
And troubled he held by bis mother, and smite, 

“ Oh mither, when wUl my father awake , 

And there lay a man smitten low to the ground. 
The blood gushing forth from a bosom wound. 


3. 

And by his side lay a broken sword. 

And by his side lay the open’d ' Word 
His paws were spread, and his head was bar'', 

His knees were bent—he had knelt in prayer; 

But brief lyas his prayer, for the flowers where he knelt 
Had risen-all wet, with his life’s Mood spilt 
And the smoke of powder smelled fresh around: 

And a steed's hoof prints were in the ground. 

h 

4. 


She saw me, but she heeded me not; 

As a flower die sat that had grown on the spot; 
But ever she knelt o'er the murdered man. 


And sobbed afresh, and the loosed tears ran— 
Even low as she knelt, there came a rush 
Like a fiery wind, over river and bush. 

And amid the wind and in lightning speed, 

A bright Rider came, on a brighter steed— 


u Woe! woe! woe!" he called, and there cam*. 
To his hand, as he spake, a sworcl of flame 
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He smote the air, and he smote the ground. 

Warm blood, as a rivulet, leapt up from the wound. 
Shriek followed on shriek, loud, fearful, and fast, 

And filled all the track where this dread one passed ; 
And tumult and terrible outcry there came, 

As a sacked city yields when it stoops to the dame; 
And a shrill low voice came running abroad, 

“ Come, mortal man, come, and be judged by God.” 
And the dead man turned unto heaven his face. 
Stretched his hands, and smiled in the light of grace. 


Ballad II. 

The voice lifted up ag<unst Chapels and Churches. 

1 . 

* And will ye forsake the balmy, free air. 

The fresh face of heaven, so golden and fair. 

The mountain glen, and the silver brook, 

And nature’s free bountith and open book. 

To sit and worship our God with a groan. 

Hemmed in with dead timber and shapen stone ? 

Away—away—for it never can be. 

The green earth and heaven’s blue vault for me* 

2 . 

Woe! woe! to the time when to the heath-bell 
The seed of the Covenant ring tneir farewell. 

And leave the mount Written with martyr story. 

The sun beaming bright in his bridegroom glofy ; 

And leave the green Sides, and the lane flowering broom. 

The breath of the woOdhmd stooped rim in perfume ; 

And barter our lWanm|plM^fower for the bran, 

The glory of God man. 

t SWA . 

1*U4)> in. 

The Cameramans rejoice its the Discomfiture of the Godless at Drumclog. 

1 . 

Anise, ye slain saints, from the moor and the flood. 

Arise and rejoice in your garments of blood; 

Mark Wilson, awaken, with harp and sweet strain. 

Thou Bard of the light whom 'stem Bonshaw has slain ; 

Rejoice where ye sleep, 'neath your covering of flowers. 

The scarf of brown heath and the shade of green bowers ; 

Gather round, lo! and number your foes as they lie. 

With their face to the earth sod their back to the sky. 

2 . 

This morning they canje with their brass trumpets braying, 

Their gold pennons flaunting, their war horses neighing; 

They came and they found us—the brand and the spear 
Soon emptied their saddles and sobered their cheer; 

They came and they sounded—their trumpet and drum 
Now give a mute silence, their shouters are dumb; 

The chariot is smote, and the charioteer sleeping. 

And death his dark watch o’er their captains is keeping. 

*ii k 

Oh! who wrought this wonder ?—men ask me—this wink 
Is not of man's band for the covenant kirk; 

Few—few—were rite SahltS 'fteatli their banners arraying. 

Weak, hungry, and {Hint* nor grown mighty in slaying— 
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And strong, fierce, and furious, and thirsting and fain 
Of our blood—as the dust of the Gummer for rain— 

Came our foes—but the firm ground beneath their feet turned 
Into moss and quagmire—above tlieir heads burned 4 
Heaven’s hot and swift fires—the sweet wind to-day 
llad the power for to blast, and to smite, and to slay. 

4. 

Then laud not yourselves, nor put faith and firm trust 
In sharp steel and strong sinews, but sloop in the dust 
And humble your hearts—all your witnessing hands 
Hold in bloody sign up, you fulfilled His commands j— 
Now arise! see the valley is cumbered with spoil, 

1 - 0 ! gather—divide the reward of your toil; 
but leave these dumb Dagons to rot on the sward 
They defiled—then come, sing a new song of the Word. 


Ballad IV. 


The Doom of Ntthsdale. 

Pronounced by Alexander Pf den, Preacher jtf the Word? 

1 . 

I stood and gazed—from Balswinton wood 
To Criffel’s green mountain and Solway flood 
Was quiet and joyous. The merry loud horn 
Called the mirthsome reapers in benjfc to the corn; 

The plaided swain, with (is doafe jjfl L.fleen 
Looking down on the vale green ; 

The lark with her note, now loilUMK^ir loud. 

The blue heaven breasted throtraflp* White cloud. 

Round a smiling maid, white aa winter snowing, 

The Nith clasped its arms, and wfent tinging and flowing— 
Yet all the green valley, to lovely and broad. 

Lay in black-nature, nor breathed of a God. 

2 . 

And yet it was sweet, as the rising sun shone. 

To stand and look this fair land upon, 

The stream kissed my feet, anti away to the tea 
Flew, where the wild sea-fowl went swimming free. 

In the town the lordly trumpet was blowing, 

From the hill the meek pipe sent its sweet notes flowing, 
And a fair damsel sat her brown tresses a-wreathing, 

And looking of heaven, and perfume breathing. 

And, stretched at her feet, despairing and sighing. 

Lay a youth on the grass, like a creature dying. 

But mocked was the Preacher, and scorned wa9 the Word, 
Green Nithsdale, I yield thee to gunshot and sword. 

3 . 

And yet, green valley, though thou art sunk dark. 

And deep as the waters that flowed round the ark : 

Though none of thy flocks, from the Nith to the Scaur, 
Wear Calvin’s choice keel or the Covenant's tar— 

Code, shear thy bright love-locks, and bow thy head low. 
And fold thy white arms o’er thy bosom of snow. 

And kneel, till the summer pass with its sweet flowers,— 
And kneel, till the autumn go with her gold bowers,— 


CAug. 
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And kneel,'till rough winter grows weary with flinging 
Her snows upon thee, and the lily is springing. 

And fill the green land with thy woe and complaining ; 

And let thine eyes drop like two summer clouds raining— 

And ye may have hope, in the dread dooms-day morning. 

To be snatched as a brand from the sacrifice burning. 

4. 

But if ye kneel not, nor in blood-tears make moan. 

And harden your heart like the steel and the stone. 

Oh! then, lovely Nithsdale—even as I now cast 
My shrunk hand to heaven, thy doom shall be passed; 
Through thy best blood the war horse shall snort and career— 
Thy breast shall be gored with the brand and the spear— 

Thy bonnie love-locks shall be ragged and reft— 

The babe at thy bosom be cloven and cleft ; 

From Queensberrie’s mountain to CrifFel below. 

Nought shall live but the blood-footed hawk and the crow I 
Farewell thou doomed Nithsdale—in sin and asleep— 

Lie still—and awaken to wail and to weep. 

5. 

I tried much to bless thee, fair Nithsdale, there came 
Nought but curses to lay on thy fate and thy fame ! 

Yet still do I mind—for the follies of youth 

Mix their meteor gleams with the sunshine of truth— 

A fair one, and some blessed moments; aboon. 

Gleaming down the green mountain gazed on us the moon. 
The kisses and vows were unnumbered and sweet. 

And the flower at our side, and the stream at our foct 
Seemed to swell and to flow so divinely.—Oh! never. 

Thou lovely green land, and thou fair flowing river. 

Can man gaze upon you and curse you. In vain . 

Doth he make his heart hard.—So I bless you again. 


Ballad V. 

Alexander Peden's Harmonious Call to the Camcronwm* 


Jl» 

Yi green glens of Nithsdale,,ye brown dales of Dryfe, 

Ye green banks of Annandale, busk for the strife. 

Come fix firm the helmet, atyd sharpen the brand, 

The Kirk cannot take sloven work from your hand. 

2 . 

Ye Kyle men, ye Ciarrick men, men of Glenluce, 

Who conquered with Wallace, and triumphed with Bruce, 
A brighter cause now calls your hands to the hilt, 

A Covenant broken, and pious blood spilt. 

3 . 

i Tis not for your flocks—for the wealth of your home. 

Or your chaste lovely daughters, the spoiler is come, 

Then empty the quiver, and strive till the sword 
Works the good work full surely, the work of the Word. 

& 

May him, whose cold blood sleeps like water, to hear 
The loud cry of righteousness sound in his car ; 

May no maid call him lbve, no good man call him brother. 
And the son of his heart prove the 1 son of another. 
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5. 

Coine pluck up you? banner, the green pleasant land 
Of the west calls the chosen with Bible and brand. 

The spoiler a feast 'mongst the mountains has made, 

I have blessed it, come carve it with bayonet and blade. 


Ballad VI. 

The Cameronian Banner: 


1 . 

O Banner ! fair Banner! a century of woe 
Has flowed on thy people since thou wert laid low ; 

Hewn down by the godless, and sullied and shorn. 

Defiled with base blood, and all trodden and torn ! 

Thou wert lost, and John Balfour’s bright steel-blade in vain 
Shed their best blood as fast as moist April sheds rain—> 
Young, fierce, gallant Hackstoun, the river in flood 
Sent rejoicing to sea with a tribute of blood ; 

And Gideon Macrabin, with bible and brand. 

Quoted Scripture, as Amelk fell 'neath his right hand— 

All in vain, thou fair Banner, for thou wert kid low. 

And a sport and a prey to the Covenant’s foe. 

8 . 

Fair Banner 1 ’gainst thee'bloody Claver’se came hewing 
His road through our helms, and our glory subduing ; 

And Nithsdale Dalzell—his fierce deeds to requite. 

On lii6 house darkest ruin descended like night— 

Came spurring and full on the lap of pur war. 

Disastrous shot down like an ominous star. 

And Allan’Dalzell—may his name to all time 
Stand accurs’d, and be named with nought nobler than rhyme— 
Smote thee down, thou fair Banner, all rudely, and left 
Thee defiled, and the skull of the bannerman cleft. 

Fair Banner, fair Banner, a century of woe 
Has flowed on thy people since thou wert laid' low. 

3. 

And now, lovely Banner! led captive and pkced, 

’Mid the spoils of the scoffer, and scorned and disgraced. 

And hung with the helm ana the glaive on the wall, 

’MongBt idolatrous figures to wave in the hall. 

Where the lips, wet with wine, jested with thee profane. 

And the minstrel, more, graceless, mixed thee with his strain. 
Till the might and the pride of thy conqueror fell. 

And the owlsat and whoop’d in the hills of Dalzell. 

O thou holy banner! in weeping and wail 
Let me mpurn thy soiled glory, and finish my talc. 

„ ,,v •' - 4k 

And yet, lovely Banner 1 thus torn firom the brave. 

And disgraced by the graceless, and sold by the slave. 

And hung o’er a hostel, where rick ruddy wine. 

And the soul-cheering beverage of barley divine. 

Floated glorious, and sent soon a smoke—in his flight 
The lark stayed in air, and sung, drunk with delight. 

, Does this lessen thy lustre ? or taqaish thy glory ? 

^Diminish thy fame, and traduce thee in story? 

Tffijbh, no, beauteous Banner ! loosed free on the beam, 

-By the hand of the chosen, long, long shalt thou stream! 

And the damsel dark-eyed, ana the Covenant swain. 

Shall bless thee, and talk of dread Bothwcll again. 


CAug. 
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MOODS OF THE MIND. 


DEAR SIR, 

I have three more “ Moods of the Mind” to send - you, and then intend to 
contribute to the pages of your gracious Miscellany some Miscellaneous Poems, 
a few Verses now and then of a humorous character, and an occasional Prose 
Essay. Your’s sincerely, A. 

To Christopher North , Esq. 


No VII. 

- Midnight Wand:rings. 

t. 

Blue is the vault of heaven—-the gems. 

The thousand flaming diadems, 

That deck the midnight throne of June, 

Are glittering silently—the moon, 

To silver o’er the eastern wave. 

Leaves not her interlunar cave— 

All, all is still—no wandering breeze ‘ 
Disturbs the air, or stirs the trees; 

The wings of silence overspread 
Alike the living and the dead, c 
And darkness o’er the land and sea 
Hangs down her shadows gloomily. 

Yes, there arc times when thoughts of rest 
Arc banished, and the vacant breast, 

To meditation prone, instils 
A heavier sense of mortal ills; 

When couches cannot yield repose ; 

When slumber cannot mantle woes ; 

When o’er the agonized brain 
Comes Memory, with her busy train 
Of hopes and visions, cherish'd long— 

A look—a thought—a word—a song— 

That conjures up Hie past, can make 
A fire, that water cannot slake; 

A tempest fierce to roar and roll ; 

A wild volcano of the soul: 

Yea, in a dream, this very night. 

Hath Recollection held her light. 

Her flaming torch, above the past. 

Years fled—joys vanished—hopes o’ercast— 
Affections blighted—seasons lost— 

And earth itself a desart coast! 

Nor easier do I breathe,- though now 
The chill of night salutes my brow. v 
’Tis sweet, beneath the cataract 
To sit, and watch the drizzly rack 
That reascends, and then renews 
Its mazy fall in trickling dews ; 

To see the waters flash and foam 
In darkness, to their central dome,* 

Amid the sable rocks, which frown 
Like genii o’er the waters brown; 

To hear them roar, with mighty crash. 

And onwards rush, and downwards clash, - 
Beneath the hazel trees, that throw 
Their shadows o'er the chasms below— 
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'Tis sweet to gaze upon the sky, 

And turn a fond and wistfbl eye 
Upon the stars of twinkling ray. 

Upon the lucid milky way. 

Upon the long, long vistas, through 
The trackless paths of placid blue— 

And why ? ’Tis Fancy rules the brain. 

And draws the thoughts from present pain. 

And leads us to a lonely spot 
Where Passion’s voice awakens not. 

Dim hang the shadowy forests round. 

Their canopies without a sound. 

Gigantic—towering—shadowy—drear— 

Along whose paths quick stalking Fear, 

With indrawn breath all trembling steals. 

And dreams Destruction at his heels. 

The lofty elm its giant boughs 
Of leafy darkness o'er me throws. 

And at its base I lay me down. 

Upon the furze of golden brown. 

Until returning light shall bring 

My quiet, and the morning spring. o. 


* No VIII. 

The Clouds frown dark. 

The clouds frown dark upon the sky, 

And the night wind moans as it rustles by ; 
y’he stream runs down with a heavy sound. 

And all is dreary and dull around. 

Fitful, between the parted shroud 
Of the rifted, melancholy cloud, 

A bright star twinkles, aud then is hid 
Beneath the moving pyramid. 

'Tis a gloomy landscape, and all is still, 

Save bleat of lamb from the distant hill. 

Save the watch-dog's hollow bay on the breeze, 
And the night-wind tossing the sullen trees. 

The long weeds hang o’er the massy gate 
Of the watch-tower, ruined and desolate. 

Its idle door no menial bars. 

And with every blast it creaks and jars. 

Desponding, and dreary, and full of strife, 

Arc the thoughts that brood o’er our human life,' 
The blood runs cold as the hemlocks wave 
With ominous sound,o’er the lowly grave! 


No IX. 

Tne Elm Trees. 

Oh ! may these trees be ever green. 
Perpetual spring enwreathe them. 
May bloom on every bough ,bc seen. 
And lovely flowers beneath them ! 

Be fresh each leaf, be strong each form ; 

Jf& biting winds impair them ; . 

Am* may the red wing of the storm 
' Pass ever by, and spare them! 


CAug. 
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'T was here, in boyhood, that I strayed. 

When not a care molested; 

With her I loved, beneath this shade. 

On summer eves, I rested. 

I feel those years revive again. 

So sweet and far departed— 

Ah! thoughts like these are worse than vain, 
They niuek the broken-hearted ! 

It is a melancholy scene. 

To view the woodlands yellow. 

And Winter's snow, where late serene 
Waved Autumn's harvests mellow: 

But 'tis a more desponding truth, 

To feel that we must sever 

From all that gave delight to youth. 
Despairing, and for ever! 

As in a mirror, vanish’d years 
This well-known view is raising ; 

With lightning glow the past appears. 

As thoughtful I am gazing! 

May no rude hands this spot deform ; 

No biting winds impair it; 

And may tne red wing of the storm 
Pass ever by, and spare it! * a. 


tHE MlNlATUaE. 

Afar from native plain and grove. 

To smoothe my unforgetrbl brow. 

Fair lineaments of her I love! 

Ye are my only solace now! 

I cast mine eyes around, and feel 
That far my steps are doomed to range ; 
But when a glance to thee I steal, 

I know my heart can never change. 

As Eastern pilgrim, from the streams 
Of childhood distant many a mile. 

Toils through the desart, while his dreams 
Repose on Mecca all the while ; 

So I, amid the tempest's jar. 

Revert to thee a longing eye. 

The loveliest and the brightest star 
In Retrospection’s glowing sky. 

In sorrow I have Wandered long. 

And sown in hope to jfegp in 
And found, amid the busy throng. 

That care is much and pleasure brief. 

To look upon thy shade again. 

On thee, in alt the pride of yore. 
Awakens visions worse than vain. 

And drams that long are past and o’er! 

It stirs the thoughts of happy years, 

With silver pace, in silence noWn, 
Beyond the reach of prayer and tears. 

For ever perished, past, and gbfte i 
Before, with sacrilegious strife. 

The world had ruined simple jpy. 

And all the loveliness of life. 

Had left the man that ruled the boy. 

3 R 
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The world is changed—our hearts are changed, 
Since long ago we met and loved; 

And hopes are sunk, and joys estranged. 

That then in ardent glory moved. 

The brightest meed that earth bestows. 

Though yielded now, were nought to me ; 

For proffered worlds, I would not lose 
A single thought that turns to thee! 

To see thee once again—to hear 
The accents of thine angel tongue— 

The sight—the sounds to memory dear, * • 
When hope was warm, and life was young— 

To sit with thee, as I have sate— 

To con to thee some touching tale. 

And mark how lovers' luckless fate 
Could o’er thy tender heart prevail— 

To roam with thee the flowery glade. 

What time the Evening Star on high 

Gleamed o’er the twilight forest’s shade, 

And caught thy rapture-beaming eye— 

It may not be—it may not, be; 

Yet shall it sooth this cheerless scene. 

Beloved shade ! to dote on thee, 

And all the pleasures that have been ! 


REFLECTIONS IN A RUINED ABJIKY. 

The beantiful, the powerful, and the proud. 
The many and the mighty, yield to Time; 

Time that, with measured pace and noiseless wing. 
Glides on and on—the ruler of the world. 

With what a glory the refulgent sun. 

Far from the crimson portals of the west, 

Sends back his parting radiance; round and round 
Stupendous walls encompass me, and throw 
The ebon outlines of their shadows down 
Upon the grassy floor: the eastern pile 
Receives the chequered darkness of the west. 

In mimic lattice-work and sable hues. 

Rich in its mellowness, the sunshine bathes 
The marble epitaphs of them who died 
Before this breathing generation moved. 

Or wantoned in the bright eye of the sun. 

The sad and sombre trophies of the tomb ; 

The tablet grey, with mimic roses bound; 

The angled boqflt, the sand-glass, and the scythe ; 
These, and the Stone-carved berubs, that impend 
With hovering wing, and eyes of fixedness. 

Gleam down me ranges of the backward aisle, 

Doll,* 'mid the crimson of prophetic light. 

This is a Season and a scene to hold 
^Discourse, and purifying monologue. 

Before the silent spirit of old times! • 

The gilly-flowers, upon tlio broken arch. 

And from the time-worn crevices, look down. 
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Blooming, where all is desolate. With leaf 
Clustering and dark, and light green trails between, 
The ivy hangs perennial. Yellow-flowered 
The fresh dandelion shoots her juicy stalks. 

Amid the thin transparent blades of grass. 

In rank luxuriancy the nettles spread 
Behind the massy tablatures of death. 

Hanging their pendent heads and seedy grains 
• Above the graves of famous men unknown, 

Whose memories have decayed—whose very bones 
Have mouldered down to ashes and to eurtli. 

The grey and time-worn pillars, toppling o’er. 

Throw from their lichened pedestals a line 
Of sombre darkness far, and chequer o’er 
The floor with shade and sunshine. Hoary walls, 
Since first ye rose in splendour and in pride— 

Since first ye frowned in majesty of strength— 

Since first ye caught the crimson of the mom 
On western slope, and glittering lattices 
Of many-coloured brightness. Time hath wrought 
An awful revolution. Night and morn. 

The hymn of gratulatibn and of praise 

Rung through yon cavcmed arches; sandalled monks. 

White with the snows of eld, or warm with life. 

With cross and crosier, mass and solemn rite. 

Frail, yet forgiving frailties, sojourned here. 

When Rome was in her splendour, and obtained— 
Though Cajsars and though Ciceros were not 
The rulers of her camps and cabinets— 

A second empire o'er the minds of men. 

What art thou now, oh ! pile of olden time ? 

The sparrow chatters on thy buttresses 
Throughout the livelong day, and, sportively, 

The swallow twitters through thy broken roofs, 
Fluttering the whiteness of its inner plumes 
Through shade, and now emerging to the sun. 

The night owls are thy choristers, and mope 
Amid the darkling dreariness of night. 

The twilight-loving bat, with leathern wing, 

Finds out a crevice for her callow young, 

Amid dilapidated halls, on high. 

Beyond the unassisted reach of man ; 

Ami on the utmost pinnacles, the rook 
Finds airy dwelling-place and quiet home; 

Oft, with her voice of dissonance, she calls 
On Echo, slumbering in the nether vaults— 

Vaults where the reliefs of ancestral dust 
Crumble. When Winter thrqws his tempests down. 
The whirling snow-flakes, through the open roof 
Descending, gather on the tombs beneath ; 

When sweeps the night-gale past, ou rapid wing, 

And sighs amid thy portals desolate. 

The alders creak, with melancholy sound. 

The ivy rustles, and the hemlock bends. 

With locks of darkness, to its very root, 

Springing above the grassy mounds of those 
Whose tombs are long since tenantless. But now, 
With calm and quiet eye, the setting sun 
Beams mellowness upon the wrecks of Time, 

Tinges the broken arch with crimson rust, 

Fl lines down the gothic aisle, and imuitlis o’< i 
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Tlic tablatures of marble. Beautiful, 

The ruined altar, and baptismal font— 

The wall-flower crested pillars, foliage-bound— 

The shafted oriels, and the ribbed roofs— 

Labour of circling years and cunning hands. 

Thy governors have vanished—silence reigns. 

Save that, beneath, amid the danky vaults, 

Impervious to the lustre of the day, 

Is heard, with fitful melancholy sound. 

The dew-drops frequent plashing—silence reigns. 

Save that, amid the embowering forest green. 

With clear melodious throat, the blackbird trills 
His song—his soft and melancholy song— 

Dirgelike, and sinking on the moody mind 
In tones prophetic. Through the trellis green 
The purpling eve looks dusky; and the clouds. 

Shorn of their edgework of refulgent gold. 

Spread whitening o’er the bosom of the sky,. 

Monastic pile! farewell 1—not more on thee. 

Than on the busy highways of the earth. 

Dwells Solitude. On many a lonely eve 
My thoughts have brooded on the vacaut world. 

Gazed at it through the microscope of truth. 

And found it, as the King of Israel found. 

All Vanity. With ken reverting far. 

Amid the Eden of departed years, 

Here Contemplation, from the tones of life 
Estranged, might treasure many a homily. 

And view, with unsophisticated eye. 

The lowly state, and lofty destiny. 

The pride and insignificance of mun. 
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MP. EDITOR, 

I have often reflected with pleasure 
on the increased taste for Natural 
History, experimental philosophy, and 
chemistry, which, distinguishes the 
times in which •wjlwft.,',end in the 
first and last of thesesoiences especial¬ 
ly, is so conspicuous among the eleves 
of the University of Edinburgh. A- 
bout half a century ago, classical li¬ 
terature, mathematics, and metaphy¬ 
sics, constituted the chief ingredients* 
of an Edinburgh College education, 
and to expound a difficult passage in 
AEschylus or Juvenal,ti» calculate the 
time of an eclipse, or^thepath of r 
comet, or to speoul&tt'Add clebate on 
the abstruse doctrines of Psychology, 
formed the principal labours of tue 
student. ‘ 

Except a smattering of botany 
gleaned from the elementary Writings 
of Linnaeus, as they were clothed in a 
homely English garb in Lee’s Intro¬ 
duction, illustrated by occasional re¬ 


ference to Gerard’s Herbal, the science* 
of natural history was almost un¬ 
known, or was confined to a few fa¬ 
voured' mortals, whose knowledge of 
the French and Latin tongues ena¬ 
bled them to peruse, in the original, 
the few works of value which have 
been wrltteu in that department of 
human knowledge. Zoology and mi¬ 
neralogy in particular, as far as the 
English reader was concerned, were 
in their infhncy, for the translations 
and imitations of BufFon by Smellie 
and Goldsmith, had not then made 
their appearance, and nothing like a 
scientific work on mineralogy had 
been published in tha English lan¬ 
guage. Mechanical philosophy, though 
it had long formed a prominent fea¬ 
ture in the academical course of studies 
at Cambridge and Oxford, and was, 
in consequence of the writings of 
Maclaurin, rising in Edinburgh to 
that eminence which it has since at¬ 
tained under the auspices of Robison, 
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Playfair, ami Leslie, was then studied 
chiefly in the works of Ilowning, 
Desagulicrs, and llutherforth, and the 
experimental part of that science was 
little cultivated. Chemistry, indeed, 
was even at that time beginning to 
assume the rank of a science, under 
the fostering hand of Black, and the 
pupils of that distinguished professor 
were imbibing a taste for chemical 
experiments, but so limited was then 
the knowledge of facts in that science, 
so imperfect'was the apparatus em¬ 
ployed for investigating them, and ho 
shackled was the whole science, by a 
blind attachment to an antiquated and 
absurd hypothesis, that experimental 
chemistry was slow in its progress, 
and often led to erroneous conclu¬ 
sions. 

How changed, how improved is the 
state of these sciences 1 In the compa¬ 
ratively short period of fifty years, na¬ 
tural history in all its branches, zoolo¬ 
gy, phytology, mineralogy, and me¬ 
teorology, have been cultivated with 
great ardour, and eminent success. 
The observations and discoveries of 
scientific travellers, both by sea and 
land, and I may add through the re¬ 
gions of the atmosphere, have made 
us acquainted with thousands of new 
and interesting objects, while the 
talents of numerous systematic writers 
have been assiduously employed for 
the purpose of classifying and reducing 
them, under a regular methodical ar¬ 
rangement. The phenomena of the 
atmosphere, the composition of the 
air, the true nature of meteoric stones, 
with many others, have been ably in¬ 
vestigated and explained. 

Most parts of experimental philoso¬ 
phy, but more especially mechanics 
and pneumatics, have also received 
material improvement during the pe¬ 
riod I have mentioned. The nume¬ 
rous new machines invented for di¬ 
minishing manual labour, the great 
improvement and extended applica¬ 
tion of the steam-engine, and the art 
of navigating the atmosphere by means 
of balloons, afford abundant illustra¬ 
tion of this position. 

As to chemistry, it has becohie al¬ 
together a new science. Its facts are 
multiplied beyond all former calcula¬ 
tion ; its processes are improved in a 
degree truly astonishing; and its the¬ 
ory has undergone revolutions, which 
lead us to regard the former hypothe¬ 
cs as the dreams of visionaries, or the 


trifling of school-boys. Nothing has 
contributed more to extend and in¬ 
crease the taste for -chemical know¬ 
ledge, now so prevalent among the 
Edinburgh students, than the dex¬ 
terity and address with which the pre¬ 
sent professor performs those experi¬ 
ments, which he brings forward in il¬ 
lustration of that fascinating science. 

How much natural history and 
chemistry are now cultivated among 
the young men of this University, is 
evident from the numerous lectures 
given on these departments. Besides 
the regular classes of Dr Hope, Pro¬ 
fessor Jameson, and Dr Graham, we 
have a lecturer on natural history in 
general, three lecturers on botany, one 
or two on mineralogy, one on compa¬ 
rative anatomy, and at least four on 
chemistry. As these undertakings 
evince tne ardour of the student in 
pursuit of those sciences, they greatly 
increase the facility of acquiring in¬ 
formation, and this facility is farther 
increased by the public and private 
museums, now formed, or forming in 
Edinburgh, and by the liberality 
with which several societies support 
their members with books and ap¬ 
paratus. The large and valuable ad¬ 
ditions lately made to the College 
Museum, which it is to be hoped will 
soon be ready for public inspection, 
must materially advance the progress 
of natural history in this city, while 
the small collection of Dr Barclay, 
and the attempt now making to form 
a similar collection in the medical 
society, will contribute to the same 
object. The Wernerian Natural His¬ 
tory Society, though slow in its opera¬ 
tions, and, perhaps, too much confined 
to one department, bids fair to increase 
the general stimulus, and the nume¬ 
rous Encyclopedias, lleviews. Jour¬ 
nals, and Magazines, which quarter¬ 
ly or monthly issue from the Edin¬ 
burgh press, help to keep alive the 
public interest, by diffusing the latest, 
and most correct information on these 
subjects. 

Your own publication, Mr Editor, 
has ilready done something to gratify 
the prevailing taste for these iny fa¬ 
vourite studies, and from its exten¬ 
sive circulation, it is calculated to do 
a, great deal more, I do not presume 
to think that my observations will 
afford you any considerable assistance, 
but such as they are,- they are much 
at your service. 1 propose, at prev 
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v'lit, (o call your attention to a very 
common error, into which I have ob¬ 
served many of your young men to 
fall, and to illustrate my reflections by 
a particular example. 

Those persons who suddenly di¬ 
rect their minds to the study of na¬ 
tural history and chemistry, without 
having received such a preliminary 
education, as may qualify them for 
acquiring a scientific knowledge of 
those departments, are too apt to catch 
at. the more brilliant and showy parts 
of the subject, and to be more at¬ 
tracted by the curious specimens and 
amusing experiments by which it is 
illustrated, than by the sound princi¬ 
ples, and solid information it is fitted 
to impart. lienee, instead of becom¬ 
ing naturalists and chemists, they 
dwindle into virtuosos and Charlatans. 
It must be remarked; that a virtuoso 
of the present day, is a very different 
character from what was described by 
the dramatists and essayists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
He no longer confines his accumula¬ 
tions to 

“An alligator stuffed, and other skins of 
ill-shaped fishes.” 

Nor does he store liis cabinet mere¬ 
ly with shells and butterflies. No, he 
ransacks all the kingdoms of nature, 
and collects whatever is extraordinary, 
no matter how ugly or disgusting it 
may be. His great object, is not to 
please or instruct, but to astonish and 
surprise. Nearly allied to the mo¬ 
dem virtuoso, is the trifliqg experi¬ 
menter of the preset day, and, in¬ 
deed, these characters afe often com¬ 
bined in the same Individual, and this 
combination forms, truevirtuoso of 
the nineteenth century. 

While these gentlemen confine 
their trifling to their study or their 
cabinet, and 4q not obtrude their 
tricks and rarities indiscriminately on 
their acquaintance and visitors, they 
are innocent, if not usefbl members of 
society, but this rarely - happens. 4 
person gifted with sudji talents, and 
possessed of such ^ gratifying 

his own, if not his ndigllbour's taste 
for amusement, seldom aHows the ta¬ 
lent or the fond to be unemployed, 
but takes every opportunity of exer¬ 
cising the one, and displaying the 
Other. Now, this is an instance of 
pedantry. I need scarcely remark, 
thkt pedantry is not confined to the 


classics or the belles-letters. The 
virtuoso, who is perpetually displaying 
the treasures of his cabinet, or the 
chemist, who is always pressing on 
you his curious and surprising ex¬ 
periments, is as sorry a pedant as the 
Oxonian or the Cantab, who annoys 
you with his Greek and Latin quo¬ 
tations, and interlards his discourse 
with continual allusions to the his¬ 
tory, the politics, or the mythology 
of the ancients. I would call such a 
character a virtuoso pedant. One of 
tills species, which so far as I know, 
is still a non-descript, has lately come 
under my observation, and as the 
character may he new to many of your 
readers, I shall give you an account 
of it, by way of concluding these de¬ 
sultory remarks. 

Microsophus was born to a good 
estate, but being an only child, and 
apparently of no very brilliant capa¬ 
city, was suffered to pass his early 
years, either in idleness, or in the 
most trifling occupations. Much of 
his time was employed in company 
with the foot boy, in hunting cats, 
harrying birds nests, and stringing 
their eggs in festoons; and as he often 
passed the shop of an ingenious me¬ 
chanic, who, though only a wright, 
acted in the village in nearly as many 
capacities as Caleb Quotem, our young 
gentleman insensibly acquired u taste 
for the arts of joinery, turning, glazing, 
and house-painting. These soon form¬ 
ed his serious avocations, and he pre¬ 
vailed on his father to purchase for 
him a box of tools, and to fit up an 
out-house with a bench, turning 
lathe, and other conveniences, as a 
work shop. At an age when most 
lads enter tiio university, our hero 
was sent to a grammar-school, but 
classical literature had no charms for 
Microsophus, and he has often de¬ 
clared that this was the most irksome 
period of his life. After toiling 
through the Rudiments, construing 
Cordcrius with the help of a transla¬ 
tion u as literal as possible,” and dip¬ 
ping into C®sar, he was removed 
from school, and placed under the 
Care of a gentleman, who had acquir¬ 
ed some reputation among the literati 
of his time. His new preceptor hap¬ 
pened to have a taste for Natural His¬ 
tory and experimental philosophy, 
subjects to which the attention of 
Microsophus hud not yet been direct¬ 
ed. Observing that his pupil bad no 
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inclination towards the usual brandies 
of polite literature, but that he was 
evidently attracted by the specimens 
which constantly met his eye in the 
study, the beautiflil coloured plates 
of plants and animals, that were 
sometimes opened in his presence, 
and the striking experiments which 
occasionally fell under his observa¬ 
tion, the tutor resolved to encourage 
this natural bias, and by degrees al¬ 
lured him into a course of lessons on 
these delightful studies. Now, for 
the first time, Microsophus listened 
with attention and respect to the 
voice of instruction. He heard or 
read with delight of tiro sagacity of 
the elephant; the docility, the attach¬ 
ment, and gratitude, of the dog ; the 
noble generosity of the lion ; and the 
cunning and ferocity of the tiger. 
He beheld, with peculiar satisfaction, 
the experiments, which illustrate the 
nature and properties, of the gases, of 
heat, and light, and colours, or which 
display the phenomena and effects of 
electricity and galvanism. 

It soon appeared, however, that 
the brilliant and striking parts of 
these sciences, were alone capable of 
arresting and fixing the attention of 
the young philosopher. The system¬ 
atic arrangement and specific differ¬ 
ences of the animals, whose manners 
and economy had so much delighted 
him, appeared dry and uninteresting; 
the principles on which the brilliant 
experiments were susceptible of ex¬ 
planation, were lost in the experi¬ 
ments themselves, and Microsophus, 
incapable of being rendered a true 
philosopher, became a virtuoso. He 
purchased a handsome book case, but 
instead of filling it with its usual 
contents, he made it the repository of 
such specimens of birds, small beasts, 
shells, and minerals, as he collected in 
his walks, or occasionally bought at 
auctions. Theanimols were commonly 
shot and stuffed by himself, and, hav¬ 
ing learned the art of cutting and 
polishing stones, he obtained a lapi¬ 
dary’s machine for this purpose, and 
thus furnished his museum at a mo¬ 
derate expense. 

At length the death of his father, 
and the age of majority, putMicrosQ- 
phus in possession of his family estate, 
and furnished him with ample meaftft 
of indulging the propensities of his 
disposition. He had been long am¬ 
bitious of forming, within his own 


mansion, a museum of natural and 
artificial curiosities, and for this pur¬ 
pose set apart a large room, which had 
tbrmeriy served as a library. Most 
of the books were removed, to give 
lace to large glass rases, tilled with 
easts, birds, reptiles, and inserts, 
while the corners, and other inter¬ 
vening spaces, were occupied by gro¬ 
tesque h. tu's, antique tripods, broken 
vases, and other singular artificial cu¬ 
riosities, or by some ingenious, but 
useless mechanical contrivances. 

It was now that the virtuoso be¬ 
came the pedant. * Disqualified by 
nature and habit for indulging in Un¬ 
usual boisterous occupations of a coun¬ 
try life, Microsophus could conveiM- 
only on subjects connected witll spe¬ 
cimens, curiosities, experiments, ami 
tricks. Not only the library, but the 
whole house might be called a mu¬ 
seum, as there wus scarcely a room in 
it, that did not contain sonic natural 
or artificial curiosity, though all of 
them were of the most singular and 
extraordinary kind; as if the cliiet 
aim of the master, were to *‘ astonish 
the natives.” The grounds about tin- 
house, were made to partake of tin- 
same character with the mansion. 
The gates or turnstiles which bound¬ 
ed the foot-path that led to the house, 
were removed and replaced by that 
peculiar kind of stile, which drops 
when the foot is set on it, and the 
stone dykes were pulled down, to 
make way for invisible fences. 

I was lately invited to dine with a 
party at the house of Microsophus. 
After escaping the danger of broken 
bones, by tumbling over the philoso¬ 
phic stiles, we entered the liall, and 
were about to ascend the staircase to 
the drawing-room, when we were 
suddenly made to start back, on see¬ 
ing, within a recess at the foot of the 
stairs, a white bear, with open mouth 
and glaring eyes, withheld from fly¬ 
ing at us only by a strong chain. 
We soon perceived, however, that 
this was only a stuffed specimen, and 
our fears were allayed, but were soon 
more strongly excited on passing over 
the landing-place, by the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of a hideous phantom sus¬ 
pended in the air, mid-way between 
the staircase and the drawing-room 
door. This impression was but mo¬ 
mentary, and we reached the room in 
safety. Our host received us with 
courtesy, and requested us to be 
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seated, at the same time motioning 
one of the party to accept a particular 
chair, which, from the superiority of 
its decorations, appeared to be the 
seat of honour, but no sooner had the 
gentleman touched the cushion, than 
it sunk down with linn, and we heard 
a squeaking noise, which set the 
company in a titter, and threw our 
friend out of countenance. He was 
soon relieved by a similar trick played 
on one of his companions, who, on 
seating himself in a plain-looking un¬ 
suspected chair, was clasped by two 
wooden arms, which sprang round, 
and held him in a firm embrace. 
When the bustle and mirth occasion¬ 
ed by these pleasantries had subsided, 
we proceeded to examine and admire 
the rarities with winch the room was 
filled. The mantle-piece was crowd¬ 
ed with stones, bearing some distant 
resemblance to beasts, eggs, apples, 
lemons, ike. and painted to render 
the resemblance more striking. On 
the walls hung several mirrors, but 
not one ordinary looking-glass, which 
could reflect the human form in its 
natural magnitude and proportions. 
They were either convex or concave, 
or semicylindrical mirrors, reflecting 
the images diminished, magnified, or 
distorted. 

Before we could fully examine the cu¬ 
rious contents of this curious drawing¬ 
room, the dinner-bell announced our 
removal from the seat of magical en¬ 
chantment. It might be expected 
that a time so serious, would pass 
without any thing to alarm the feel¬ 
ings, or astonish the understanding of 
the company, but the fertile genius of 
Microsophus was prepared with some 
tricks, which could scarcely be brought 
forward, on any other occasion. One 
of the ladies called for a glass of wa¬ 
ter. After some little delay it was 
resented to her by q servant, with a 
alf-grinning face, but before the lady 
could put the glass to her mouth, a 
sudden flash of fire burst from the 
surface of the water, and she dropped 
the glass in terror. Sometime after, 
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a gentleman, hoping to be more fortu¬ 
nate, desired a draught of porter. It 
was brought to him in a massy silver 
goblet, with something of a suspici¬ 
ous appearance, but after a slight 
examination, the liquor was found to 
be genuine, and the guest ventured 
to lift the vessel to his mouth, but in 
vain did he raise his hand to elevate 
the bottom Of the gobletno porter 
reached his mouth, and on again exa¬ 
mining the vessel, to his utter as¬ 
tonishment he found it empty, though 
not one drop of liquor hud passed be¬ 
tween his lips. 

Some tricks were still reserved to 
enliven the tea-table. One of the 
company had a spoon of a massy 
structure, and evidently not silver, 
and on stirring his coffee, w hich was 
very hot, he soon observed that the 
bowl of his spoon melted in the 
liquor. Another requested a little 
more sugar. A lump was added to 
his cup, but after stirring it about 
for a long time, no perceptible chauge 
took place in its bulk, and he na¬ 
turally exclaimed, “ bless me, this 
is very hard sugar.” A smothered 
laugh from some one in tlifi secret, 
excited suspicion, and on handling the 
supposed lump of sugar, it turned out 
a piece of white marble. 

These, and similar feats, constitute 
the chief relaxation of Microsophus, 
from his more serious employments of 
stuffing birds, hunting insects, dry¬ 
ing plants, and constructing phiioso- 

S hical toys, and they have rendered 
im famous throughout the country 
in which he resides. His character 
is variously appreciated by his neigh¬ 
bours and tenants. By some of his 
eqmds he is called a humourist, by 
outers a fool. By most of the pea¬ 
santry he is distinguished by the ap- 
pejflation of the “ daft laird," and some 
of''the more serious and religious 
among them, declare him to be little 
better than a warlock, and scruple 
not to affirm that he is “ owre grit wi 
the deli." 

,, PHILO-PHYMCIJS 
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I.TFE OF AKTONIO I.AMDERTACCI. 

From the “ Historie Mentorabili di Bologna ” of G. Bombaci. 

(Concluded from page 65, Vol V.) 

The tragical adventure of Bonifacio dertaking whatever, Antonio Lamber- 
and Smelda, has been selected by Sis* tacci loudly and bitterly exclaimed a- 
mondi, in his History of tl»e Italian gainst the advocates of the contrary 
Republics, as illustrating the character design, a; id, complaining of their pre- 
of the age and nation. . It was a pe- sent ascendency in the counsels of the 
riod not far distant from that m which republic, forbore not to allude to the 
it occurred, and a city not frtr remote recent catastrophe^ crying out, c{ That 
from Bologna, which gave birth to a now, forsooth, all matters were go* 
parallel incident of much greater cele- vented at the discretion of the Giere* 
brity, as it furnished Shakspeare with mei, who took upon themselves to de- 
the foundation of his “ Romeo and clare their own private enemies the 
.Juliet.” Many of the most poetical enemies of the state, as if it were not 
and dramatic stories, among the novels enough that they employed the mean* 
of Bocacdo and Bandello are of a si- est of their slaves to revile and insult 
milar complexion, and probably might with blows the young patricians, and 
be traced to sources of equal autlien- that they Spread their infamous snares 
tidty. Notwithstanding the frequen- to entangle the honour of the most 
cy of such sanguinary occurrences noble virgins, without availing them* 
throughout Italy, that which has been selves also of the arms of their coun* 
just recorded appears 0 have excited try to avenge their private animosities.’’ 
a terrible sensation in the breasts of Lodovico Gieremei, in the same spirit, 
both the hostile parties, which slum- replied, “ That be and his family hud 
bered only till opportunity gave it never given their consent to the injury 
vent. That it was suppressed so long, of the lowest citizen, nor had ever had 
is probably to be ascribed to the na* recourse to arms within the precincts 
ture of the transaction, which was of the state, except for its defence, 
such that neither of the families im- and the preservation of its sacred 
mediately interested could view it as altars. That, as for Antonio, he might 
redounding to its own honour, or as rest satisfied with having committed 
entitled, in its behalf, to sentiments an homicide by way of chastising au 
of unmingled compassion and abhori ; unhappy passion, and would do well, 
rence. instead of censuring theirs, to look at 

In the course of the same year in home* and lament the scandalous con* 
which the circumstance happened, sequences of domestic incontinence.” 
(1273,) news wore brought to Rolog- /The faction 07'the Gieremei pre- 
na of the rebellion of the ghibelline vailed, nqfc’Stotiy fa carry immediate 
city of Forli, an event which, both in war into life territories of Forli, but 
its nature and consequences, could not even to remove the. inscribed stone, 
fail to be contemplated very different* which, after such a determination, 
ly by the terrors of the rival factions; could answer no other purpose than 
the Gieremei, as the organs of the to cast a eontintuft reproach on the 
Guelph party, demanding that, an ar- city. Among the^evevs.5* of the siege 
my should be instantly ae#-torodUce which fbltewed^if i% by a ridiculous 
the revolted city to submission, white mistake, refatod»that Edward, King 
the Lambertacci reminded the state of of Engi#»di, ; ,"'Wrriyed in the camp of 
its engagement, (entered into after the the besiegereon bite return from the 
war with Henzo) to replace tile Algo- Holy/ Land to f his own country, to 
ni in Modena—an engagement which which he wasJlwtening, on account 
stood engraven an a stone in thepub- of the death of his father —“ sacrificed 
lie palace, recording the whole fi? (so to iq?eak)by Count Charles de 
compact then swum % and which '*&•',. Montfort, while he was assisting at 
mained a lasting monumentlte . fh^'^the service of maw in Viterbo.” This, 
disgrace from its no»ffUlfflmenfi . In. it is needless to say, relates to the 
support of the opinion that te w** ia» murder of Edward, son pf Richard, 
cumbent on his fellow Iteri of Cornwall, and king of the Ho* 

deem the pledge thus solemnly givtei, mans, and nephew to Henry III, who 
before they embarked in any other on* actually so perished a short time be* 
Vol. VII, ' 3 s 
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fare the death of his uncle. Edward, 
it is related, after failing in his en¬ 
deavours to pacify the hostile repub¬ 
lics, created several knights in the 
Bolognese camp, and then continued 
his journey to Bologna, where he was 
received with great honour and cere¬ 
mony. The autumnal rains broke up 
the siege, and the ensuing spring, to 
(lie increased indignation of Antonio, 
witnessed the renewal of preparations 
for the same object, and the calling 
out of the Carroccio to give them the 
greater solemnity. He now resolved 
on the most strenuous opposition to 
the measure, even at the risk of involv¬ 
ing himself and his party in the same 
penalty of perpetual banishment, to 
which the Gnibellines of Florence had 
lately been sentenced. He entered 
the council-room while the Podesta 
was in the very act of demanding his 
commission to take the command of 
the army; and, when lie found that 
he coulu not obtain even the hearing 
of his arguments, proceeded to per¬ 
sonal insult, and jso furiously assailed 
the honour of his enemies, that Giere- 
meo Gieremei was provoked to give 
him the lie, and thus they descended 
into the public square with one ac¬ 
cord, and together with their adher¬ 
ents on both sides, there commenced a 
desperate battle. 

Testa Gozzadiui, Giovanni Angel- 

it- i • i l ° 


HAug. 

Piero, not choosing to abide a similar 
catastrophe, returned to their own 
territory. But the flame had by this 
time spread more widely, and all Ro¬ 
mania, profiting by the divisions of 
their ruling city, was at once in arms, 
asserting its independence. The im¬ 
minent prospect of ruin to the republic 
at length produced the effect of com¬ 
posing its internal differences ; and ten 
hostages on each side were consigned 
to the Podesta for die observance of 
the pacification. 

The external enemies of the repub¬ 
lic, alarmed by the report of this 
union, retreated from their several 
quarters to Forli, where they resolved 
to stand on the defensive. But their 
hopes were speedily reanimated by the 
intelligence of new commotions, to 
which a pretext was furnished by an 
act of imputed partiality in the ma¬ 
gistrates, Who had released the host¬ 
ages of the €tierenui, while they re¬ 
tained those of the Lambertncci, 
among whom Was Casta!ano Andalo, a 
person equally revered for his virtues, 
and his high rank among the citizens 
of the republic, os for the dignity 
which he,' and his father before him, 
both possessed, of Roman senator—a 
dignity at that period assumed by 
princes and sovereigns, and shortly af¬ 
ter held by Nicholas'111., not unwor¬ 
thy of being associated with the Apos- 


lelli, a knight, and many others, en- tolic prbnacy. ■ Antonio, finding him 

fn AnnPilfiP flio himnlf la 


deavoured to appease the tumult, 
which was at length subdued; and 
the Podesta, for the sake of prevent¬ 
ing similar disturbances, decreed the 
pulling down to the ground of four 
bouses belonging to cSm of the con¬ 
tending factions, hoping that thei* ani¬ 
mosities would be buried beneath the 
ruins. The result was far different 
from his expectation. . Day after day 
fresh tumults ensued, and many lives 

«A . .V • 1 m * - 


self, k is said, thus unworthily treat¬ 
ed at a time When he had the least 
reason to suspect such an insult, as- - 
•enabled his friends and principal par¬ 
tisans in his house at night, and made 
to thorn an oration, which we shall in¬ 
sert as a specimen of the rhetorical 
style Of the historian. 

“ If it has ever been doubted, that 
those who assume a public character, 
rarely in so doing divest themselves of 


were sacrificed ; $he neighbouring their private auctions, I trust that 
dries caught the.flame; and the throe this axiom will now be acknowledged 
military oompanjtesof, Bolsgna, (colled by every one, to our great detriment 
the cor.par; ea or Jut Branca, theGrif- and disgrace. Ye know, my friends, 
fom, and thsi'Loin$«^ wt^smcerity and patriotic con 

4heit* 


the Guelphs of Mi 
bellines of Forli, were 
march to foment t&efe. 
sions, by giving 
their respective f. 
walls, assumed Idle deft 
and, sallying out against 
who had approached nei 
and put them to the sw< 




W* delivered up our hostages, 
‘ putting an end to the 
’Our country; and now, 
.'hlour loyalty, behold! 
M&.and cheated ; inso- 
fi mf now dearly be seen 
'pfetoxt tit universal tranquilli- 
s |. r ~ ifwit a stratagem invented for 
ie For- tut purpose of opening to the Gierc- 





livese, who had advanced to Castel .-8. niei a-move easy road to our destine- 
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tion. See then to what we are now re- us the more aggrieved, as persons fit- 
duced! To us, the most noble part of ted and fashioned to the yoke of en- 
this illustrious commonwealth, it is no durance, have resolved, as far as in me 
longer permitted even to hold discourse lies, and with your concurrence, to 
for the preservation of our common li- prevent the departure of this army ; 
berty. 0 ! were I to live more years because, if we permit it to take the 
than those of Nestor, I should never field, to the destruction of our friends, 
forget the insult which was offered us, we shall hereafter look in vain for 
when l advised the reiteration of the support or supplies from without, in 
Aigoni in Modena* as necessary to be our greatest necessities. It is my opi- 
accoroplished before the enterprise nion, therefore, that to-morrow morn- 
against Forfi should be accomplished, ing we send a squadron of our parti- 
snd. the Gieremei, not satisfied with cans to hinder the departure of the 
having obtained the (Humph of the Caroccio—-if for no other end, at least, 
contrary opinion, even caused to be that so unexpected a movement may 
dashed to pieces the public marble delay the fulfilment of their intention, 
which recorded the justice of my too- Meanwhile, the GhibeUines of Forli, 
posal. We are betrayed even by those fend of other parts of Romania, will 
who are ambitious of the name of 8a» come to our assistance, having already 
crosanct; and so long as we are trod- been advised by me; and they will 
den under loot, they cate nothing, not fail to hasten—not only for the 
either for the honour of the magistra- love they bear us, but for tneir own 
cy, or for the public faith, The very interests. With such assistance, I 
hostages which we delivered, as the hold it for certain, that we shall short- 
securest pledge of peace we could of- ly revenge our injuries, and fix our- 
fer, have been put in chains, while selves for ever in that station which 
those of the Gieremei are released; so we ought to command in the republic, 
as to give all men to know, that they Let hot the multitude of those inferior 
pretenoed to desire concord only, that people who profess themselves to be 
they might secure the persons of as at enmity with our faction, affright 
many as they could entrap, among you. They, as you have proved al- 
those who are capable of impeding ready, are much better fitted for oppo- 
their design of governing ail things sition in council than in the field; and 
alone. Who is ignorant, - that this therefore, I doubt not, that when they 
army, which stands ready, from day witness our first advantage, if they do 
to day, for its departure from tbq city, not take arms in our favour, they will 
lias been assembled and prepared to at least applaud our victory ; and you 
act against us, more than against Ho- will see that nothing in the world is 
mania ? The Gieremei have decreed, more vile, or more unstable, than the 
in order the more easily to subdue common people. If the gown, and 
ourselves, the previous destruction of not the sword. Were your possession— 
all our adherents. You may remem- if you were more desirous to be known 
ber how, a little time since, they be- as phUos$here*t3fon as soldiers, I 
gan to make experience of the piety should fear lest some Scruples of scho- 
of their- tyranny,—even the virgins of lastic refinement might withhold you 
our blood are not secure from t\ »ir from the performance. It is the part 
libertinism, and the youths of tho of Sophists and Rhetoricians, to hide 
Lambertacci are beaten and disgraced behind the shield of syllogism the 
by the very meanest servants of their cowardice of their hearts. Let us but 
guests. These which I now discourse conquer, and we shall be secure of 
to you, are, indeed, just causes of praise; for the cause of battle was 
quarrel—but, for Heaven's sake, let us never ignominious ; disgrace is only 
leave complaints to women, nor think in the 1 losing it. Men judge of hu- 
that it is a time to lamentoureelves, man actions by the event, and fair 
when our hands, not out tongues, ire fame is the daughter of good fortune, 
the instruments we sboulQ raake use Always have I heard it said, that the 
of; and, if it neyerthele!« dqlight«pg, .end is that which gives name to our 
to talk of the injuries we have* sustain- Actions; and therefore tyrants, who 
cd, let it scemffes only to blow up the have Sustained themselves in their 
flame of our fhry, and render it the usurped Sovereignty, lose the appella- 
minister of our liberty. I, who know tion, and, with posterity, become 
that patience is of no avail buttoraoke princes. All things are with the 
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strong; and his is the best reason, in turn as she pleases; let us remember, 
a state, who has the most power. It that great offences often secure success, 
is monstrous and unnatural when the while the little and base cannot escape 
weak govern the strong—who has ever punishment; and thus we can hardly 
seen an army of lions with a stag for rail of at least bettering our condition, 
its captain ? If any man presume to and the end of the war, if not victory, 
censure our conduct, the time shall will at alievents be an honourable 
come, when, instead of condemning peace. BUt why employ so heavy 
us, he will confess his own misjudging words to persuade you to that whicn 
tolly. This enterprise of ours, O, my you are yourselves constrained to per- 
brave comrades, will giveiWrth to in- form ? To consult bow to act in such 
fumics so illustrious, and contempts so a case asrours; is to desert the princi- 
glorious, that they Bhall be mis-named pie of actkrti—the very act of being 
by historians, hoping to immortalize assembled fbr such a purpose, obliges 
themselves by the remembrance of us to the execution of it. It remains 
them. But, supposing that you were only that we remember of what ad- 
actually under the enchantment of a vantage is promptness in civil warfare, 
sense of honour so wild and chimerical, when we require deeds, rather than 
as to demand an exact knowledge of Words, when ardour is more requisite 
the judgment which posterity will than caution ; and precipitation itself 
pass on our proceeding,—as if the dead is less 'dangerous than delay. I, as 
standing with their ears stretched out far as in me' lies, assure you of my 
at the yawning fissures of their sepul- fidelity, and of my partaking with you 
chres, took precise note of every word in the common peril; and, if I am 
that is spoken against them,—still I judged not sufficiently tried and re¬ 
am confident, such is the justice of puted to be your captain, I am ready 
our cause, that you may assure your- to follow any one among you, who, 
selves free from the censure even Of leading the way to us all, will deign 
the most vigorous investigators of the to accept me for his soldier." 
source and principles of human conduct. This harangue was very pleasing to 

We have discharged already the debt the auditors, and the whole assembly 
which was due from us os good citi- took hauds, swearing all to abide by 
zens, by the delivery of our hostages; the same fortune, the meantime, 
and, since that has given occasion to the Caroceio had already been wheeled 
out being deceived and cheated, as all down into the public square, and _ An- 
can bear witness that we have been, tonio gave the command to certain of 
what man is he who shall affirm that his armed followers, to assault the per- 
we are not constrained to resent it? sons "who guarded it, so as to prevent 
And will not mankind acknowledge, its- being led forth from the walls of 
that ours is a just cause which engag- the city. A battle thus commenced, 
es us in deserving the honour of our which every minute became more 
sisters, our wives, and our daughters, general from the increasing concourse 
when the unchaste and abandoned of of people ; until, in the end, the fol- 
the sex have, in times past, been the lowers of Lambertacci, being unable 
occasion of extermination to families, to sustain the force of the indignant 
cities, and empires? Will it not be populaCe^fyet ignorant who were the 
esteemed befitting in men to fight for authors or the tumult), were con- 
their lives aiul liberties when nature strained to give way; but, as soon os 
instructs the beasts of the forest to the cause became evident, those at- 
maintsin their own to the last drop of tached to either faction separated 
their blood ? That war is just which themselves from the others, and thus 
is necessary, and those arms are law* a new conflict began, and a civil war 
fill which are used when there is no actually foged within the walls of 
hope hut in arms. ! Can see no work BottgntU 1 The Gieremei improved 
in the world more reasonable than their frrst advantage by occupying the 
that of resistance, withaft od* forces, square with their partisans, and post- 
to an injury prepared for u»bV anoth* ing guards at convenient places so as 
er:—a work which ft is necessary for to flfcpew watchful for the defence of 
us to perform instantly, 'unless we the magistrates and the pakce against 
wish to be perverted fbr eve#. Let' the insults of their antagbmsts, who 
valour or desperation prevail Within were proclaimed enemies to the corn- 
u&; and let fortune take her course, and monwealth. Antonio fortified him* 

<5 
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self in bis house, where he awaited 
the arrival of hia allies from Forli, 
who came the same evening.; and, 
after having rested them from the 
fatigues of the march, early the next 
morning, he mounted on horseback, 
attended by a vast concourse of the 
nooUity ana others, both citizens and 
strangers, and proceeded in battle ar¬ 
ray to the square. The battle which 
ensued, lasted during the whole of 
that day, with great bloodshed on 
both sides, the greatest cowards hav¬ 
ing, on that occasion, assumed suf¬ 
ficient courage to expose themselves 
voluntarily to danger and death. 
Happy would it hav^ been for my 
country, (exclaims the historian,) if 
that day's sun, which beheld the 
commencement, had witnessed also 
the termination of the quarrel! The 
some scenes of blood and slaughter, 
which were revived on the mor¬ 
row, lasted for forty davs success¬ 
ively in the streets, of Bologna, 
and, in order that they might, os it 
were, never come to amend, care was 
taken, on both sides, to refresh the 
combat nts by the division of time and 
forces. During all this time, none 
could pass the streets without incur¬ 
ring mortal danger from the tempest 
of stones and missile weapons discharg¬ 
ed from the tops of houses and lofty 
towers, while the guards who- were 
posted in the avenues pierced (he pas¬ 
sers by with their lances. No regard 
was had to age or kindred. Even 
children were slain by their own rela¬ 
tions, as party madness prompted ; and. 
thus the families of Boschetti, Car bore- 
si, Galazzi, Pad, and Baldi, were al- 
mostexterminatedby theirown swords; 
the members of them having embraced 
different sides in the contention. Old 
men, who lately prided themselves ott 
the number of their progeny, giving 
the fair promise of a lasting succes¬ 
sion, found themselves on the sudden 
cut off from all holies of their race be¬ 
ing continued. These evils were ac¬ 
companied by robberies of things pro¬ 
fane and sacred, by the ravishment of 
virgins, and all the varieties of military, 
excess and disorder. The orders of 
tin- chiefs, on either side, were no 
longer listened to; and, amid the. din<> 
of arms, the confusion of warlike 
shouts, murder, and conflagration, and. 
the shrill laments of women and chil¬ 
dren, it seemed as if Satan himself was 
supreme lord of all, and had transfer¬ 


red thither the seat of his empire. In 
conclusion, however, the Lambertacci, 
by the continued accession of new for¬ 
ces from all the states of Lombardy to 
their opponents, were wasted, and ex¬ 
pelled them their country. Of those who 
survived among them, part withdrew 
to Forli, and part to Faenza, and at 
each place were courteously received 
and entertained by their adherents. 
There, without loss of time, they be¬ 
gan to strengthen themselves with the 
assistance of the courts of Modiana 
and others of their friends. 

Many cities would be proud if they 
could count inhabitants* as numerous 
as Bologna now reckoned exiles. Their 
number was more than fifteen thous¬ 
and, the names of whom are inscribed 
in the public archives. 

Many entire families were thence¬ 
forth planted in other cities, where 
they became naturalized; as the Gua- 
rim in Forli, the Bazani and Sacchi in 
Parma, the Carrari in Ilavcnna, the 
Buoninsegni in Term, the Maffei in 
Rome, die Bagarotti in Placentia and 
Padua, the Beroaldi in Viterbo, the 
Rani (or Filaguasd,) the Guidotti, 
amltlie courts of Panico, in Padua, 
and the Malpigli in Lucca, from 
whence they subsequently returned to 
re-unite themselves with the principal 
stock of their illustrious house. 

The Gieremei were now absolute 
masters in Bologna, and Ludovico, 
the head of that family, began to ex¬ 
ercise his sovereignty by the dismissal 
from office of the Podcsta and Captain 
of dm people, oa favourers of the Lam¬ 
bertacci, 00$ ^ passing severe laws of 
confiscation banishment against 
the conquered-He proceeded 
to fortify die city,-and raise a numer¬ 
ous army, both for its defence, and 
for the reduction of the neighbouring 
cities, which had committed the crime 
of giving shelter to his enemies. Ilis 
first expedition was against Faenza, to 
which place he laid siege, after reducing 
Imola and Bagnacavallo, which lay in 
his way. Bttti having tailed in his 
endeavour to- take the place by assault, 
the approach of winter obliged him to 
withdraw his forces, and wait die en¬ 
suing season. In die meantime, An¬ 
tonio collected an army of his friends 
from all quarters, for the relief of the 
city, into which he was refused ad¬ 
mission by the Maufredi; upon which 
he turned his arms against them, and, 
having obtained cn trance by means of the 
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rival family of the Accarisi, drove out 
the Manfrcdi, took the castle of Sala- 
rolo, to which they had withdrawn 
themselves, and sent them all prison* 
ers to Forli. The Accarisi had not 
long to glory in tills action; but it 
was the destiny of their opponent* 
to undergo the lot of exiles before 
they assumed the sovereignty of their 
native country—to be first in chains, 
and to wear the crown afterwards. 

In the ensuing year, Ludovico, in 
order to give the semblance of return* 
ing peace and liberty, caused the elec* 
tion of a new Fodesta and Captain of 
the people—Nicolo Balagani of Jesi, 
and Melatesta dc’ Molatesti of Rimini. 
Under the command of the latter, the 
Bolognese army again marched into 
the territory of Faemsa, and ravaged 
the country, with the purpose of draw¬ 
ing the enemy out of their fortifica¬ 
tions. This not succeeding, they next 
pushed their incursions to the very 
gates of the city, where they sought to 
attain their object by taunts ana in¬ 
sults ; and the Lambertacci, provoked 
at length beyond endurance, made a 
sally, and engaged them in>a smart 
contest, which terminated with no 
great advantage to either party. Mala* 
testa, however, proclaimed it a victory, 
and marched to Imols, where his 
troops indulged themselves in aihn- 
cied triumph, while Antonio Lamber¬ 
tacci, watching his opportunity, fell 
npon them with a body of allied caval¬ 
ry, and forced them to retreat, which 
they did in good order,, to theh'^kseC 
the river Sanguinario,, wh^ began -v 
fresh conflict, worthy, »ykth«histori* 
an, of the name annexed Tbk 
second battle, though bloody, -wisIn¬ 
decisive like the preceding, and being 
terminated by night, the next day 
each party retreated, the one to Bo» 
logna, the other to Faenza again. 

Both sides now prepared, by fresh 
levies, for the continuance of the con¬ 
test; and Lambertacci, to inspire his 
own party with tfee greater confidence, 
procured for them a Captain of great 
military success and reputation, in the 
person of the Count.Guido da Monte- 
feltro. This leader had no sooner 
taken the command of the forces, than 
he was informed of a fresh incursion 
of the enemy, whom he had designed 
to anticipate by himself Invading the 
Bolognese territory. He DOW resolved 
to wait till he could attack them with 
advantage, while oppressed with the 


fatigue of their march; and, as soon 
as he received notice that they were 
encamping at the Bridge of Saint Pro- 
culus, lie gave the signal for a sally. 
The enemy, though token at an una¬ 
wares, courageously accepted the bat¬ 
tle, and encouraged themselves with 
an augury derived from the nan# of 
the place, imagining that St Proculus, 
as a fellow-ciuxen and soldier, would 
more willingly fight in favour of the 
men of Bsicgnar than against them, 
and for the Guelphs rather than for 
the Ghibillines. 

The fortune of the day was equally 
balanced, fill the cavalry of their allies 
deserted the Bolognese standard, and 
fled. The count then brought up his 
division of cross-bows against the in¬ 
fantry, and routed them, after they 
had made resistance from the hour of 
noon till vespers, although very infe¬ 
rior in numbers. The slaughter was 
excessive j eight thousand of the Bo¬ 
lognese army being cut in pieces on 
the spot, and the Captain of the people 
himself escaping with great difficulty. 
The news of the loss they had sustain¬ 
ed, overwhelmed the pride of the 
citizens with the sense of an irrepar¬ 
able Calamity. On the other side, the 
victorious count advanced into their 
territory, and laid waste their fields, 
possessing himself, without oppo¬ 
sition,;^! Caatellione, Sesto, Bkatio, 
Loiano, and other places, and, if the 
Winter had not set in, would have ven¬ 
tured upon the attack of the dismayed 
and humbled city. 

, .The ensuing year, (1276,) Claries, 
king of Naples, sent to their assistance 
Richard de Beauvoir, Lord of Dure- 
fort, with many men at arms; whose 
arrival inspired the inhabitants of Bo¬ 
logna with some degree of comfort; 
and he was cheated Padestit with uni¬ 
versal applause. Immediately on his 
accessicn to this office, he undertook 
to reconquer the captured towns, 
winch yielded at his approach, aud 
thence proceeded against the castle of 
Pietra ! Colhiara, a strong hold of the 
Lambertacci, of which he obtained 
possession by the treachery of one of 
Ity defenders. The greater part of the 
garrison, aware of what wus passing, 
made their escape in time; but ten of 
the Lambertacci family foil into the 
hands pf file enemy, and, being sent 
prisoners to Bologna, were shut up in 
a secret chamber of the palace, which, 
from the place where they were token, 
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obtained the appellation of Pictra Col. 
luara. 

The rest of the year passed without 
any military operations: but in that 
which followed, the Bolognese, confid¬ 
ing in their apparent security, sent 
large succours of men and money to 
Quido de Polenta (the younger of that 
name) to maintain him in the sove¬ 
reignty of ltavenna, which he had 
lately acquired under the auspices of 
the Malatesti of Rimini; and the Lam. 
bertacci, heing apprised of the move¬ 
ment, fell upon the detachment which 
was on its way to Ravenna for this 
purpose, under the command of Gia¬ 
como Prendiparti, and cut it in pieces, 
together with its captain ; after which 
they returned, laden with booty and 
elated by their victory, to Faenza. The 
loss which the city sustained by this 
onset was irreparable ; and their situa¬ 
tion became the more deplorable, as 
few of their allies were, at that mo¬ 
ment, in a condition to afford them as. 
sistance. Among the rest, the Guelphs 
of Florence, who were accustomed to 
demand the assistance of others, after 
having driven the GhibeUines out of 
their city, were now &llen into divi¬ 
sions among themselves, and Charles, 
king of Naples, intent on replacing the 
imperial crown of Constantinople upon 
the head of Baldwin his son-in-law, 
and thence passing to the conquest of 
Jerusalem, was unable to waste a 
thought upon his allies in Bologna. 

In thisextremity, the Gieremei, tear¬ 
ful of the disaffection of the people, 
which was hourly increasing with their 
calamities, ventured to suggest, by 
secret dissemination amidst the cir¬ 
cles, the resolution of placing the city 
under the papal protection, reserving 
to itself its ancient privileges, acts, and 
inventions. A great number approv¬ 
ed this proposal; but by others, to 
whom the very forms of freedom were 
still dear, and who were jealous of the 
slightest invasion of them, it was vehe¬ 
mently opposed and discountenanced. 
A general council was assembled Ut 
deliberate respecting it; and the ad¬ 
verse opinions which may be supposed 
to have prevailed during the OJeens- 
sion, are embodied by the historian in 
two orations, ascribed to Antonio 
nese and Ludovico Prendiparti, two of 
tlie principal persons, for Weight; Of 
influence and respectability of charac¬ 
ter, in the republic. The latter opin¬ 
ion, which was that in favour of sub- 


mission to the papal power, prevailed; 
and the historian thinks it a subject 
of congratulation to his countrymen, 
that their city, which is built in the 
form of a ship within the walls, had 
placed itself, during the tempest, un¬ 
der the guidance of him who sits at 
the helm of St Peter. 

In this manner did Bologna first 
form a pan of the temporal possessions 
of the see of Rome. The first endea¬ 
vour of the supreme pontiff, after he 
had accepted the sovereignty which 
was offered him, was to procure peace 
between the hostile factious; and the 
chiefs of either party, though at first 
unwilling to listen to any suggestions 
of an amicable nature, were yet so far 
moved by a sense of the holy dignity 
of the intercessor, that they agreed to 
submit to his arbitration all their dif¬ 
ferences. Upon receiving this submis¬ 
sion, the pope delegated his authority 
to the cardinal Latino Frangipani and 
Count Bertoldo Orsini. The treaty 
was negotiated at Imola; and, through 
the zeal and conciliatory spirit of the 
arbitrators, was shortly brought to so 
prosperous a conclusion, that, on the 
2d of August, 1279, Antonio Lamber. 
taqpi and nis followers were reinstated 
in their ancient habitations; where, 
after they had been for some days 
maintained and provided for at the 
public expense, Bertoldo summoned 
before him Antonio and Ludovico, as 
the heads of their respective parties; 
and reminding them anew of the obli¬ 
gation to maintain the peace of the 
commonwealth, which was imposed 
on them as wdlj by the circumstances 
of their birth attd faith as by their de¬ 
dining age, exhorted them to give 
evidence of their good intentions by 
repairing to the public square with all 
their adherents, and solemnly pledg¬ 
ing themselves to the observance of a 
lasting concord. The terms of this 
exhortation being.complied with, up¬ 
ward* of one hundred and fifty form- 
lie* of noble hfood attended, on either 
t _Jty appointed—a sight 
C&tculab ..- Strike mutual terror into 
, the late eon tending fac- 
The square was adorned with 
ghtefi boughs and bangings of tapestry, 
and on cue side was erected a pulpit 
covered with brocade, whereto the 
cardinal Latino ascended, in the pre¬ 
sence of many bishops and prelates, 
and preached eloquently to the people 
on the duty and universal, expedience 
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of peace. The act of compromise be¬ 
tween the parties was then published, 
and the papal letters were read ; after 
which fifty of the principal men of 
each faction, in the names of all the 
others, were sworn upon the sacred 
Evangelista, Bertoldo taking the oath 
last of all, for the more solemn con¬ 
firmation of it. 

(The author, in this part of his 
history, takes care to vindicate those 
of his own name and blood from the 
charge to which they are exposed by 
the historian Ghiiaraacci and other 
writers, of having taken any part with 
tire Lambertacd in these divisions; 
they having been always, as he assures 
his readers, friends to the Gieremei 
and the church of Rome.) 

The pacification having been thus 
solemnly ratified, nothing was heard 
of, for days together, but feasts and 
rejoicing; and most men congratulat¬ 
ed themselves on the apparent termin¬ 
ation of all the miseries under which 
their country had so long laboured. 
But this happy prospect was soon 
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visions, followed by pestilence, which 
swept off multitudes of people. But 
Antonio, in whose heart the heart of 
Pharaoh seemed to reside, was not to 
be daunted by these portents, and 
only watched the opportunity of exe¬ 
cuting his intentions, when Count 
Bertoldo, having left the city, he put 
himself at the head of his party, and 
taking possession of the public square, 
demanded instant admission to the 
magistracy and all the offices of the 
state. The Gieremei, who hastily col¬ 
lected feroes to resist this invasion, 
were repulsed with slaughter; but 
the rest of the Guelph leaders, having 
recovered from the panic first excited, 
drew to their standard all those of 
their party who could bear arms ; and 
thus the city became once more the 
theatre of civil war and mutual mas¬ 
sacre. Alberto de Coccianetnici, An¬ 
tonio and Dionysio Banchetti, together 
with the chiefs of the families of Ari¬ 
osto and Prendjporte, are enumerated 
among the Guelphs who most distin- 

_ t t guished themselves on this occasion. 

overclouded by the ambition of the The conflict, though most sanguinary, 
returned exiles; who, finding on their was not of long continuance: and tnc 


restoration - to their country that the 
greater part of their wealth and pps- 
sessions had been dissipated by the 
war, thought that they , had a right 
to be indemnified for their late losses 
by immediate admission to the first 
offices of the republic—a right which 
their late adversaries were bOtso ready 
to allow as they to insist upon. The 
opposition which, in this respect; they 
encountered, shortly drove themte 
acts of desperation. A meeting which 
took place between Antonio apd Ludo¬ 


vico, instead of appeasing, tended to 


Lambertacd, with their followers, were 
finally driven from their native city, 
to which they never more return¬ 
ed. Count Bertoldo, who came 
back to Bologna at the first news of 
this fresh disturbance, proclaimed sen¬ 
tence of perpetual banishment against 
themselves and their adherents, to¬ 
gether with the confiscation of all their 
estates,and that their houses be levell¬ 
ed to me ground; whieh was accom- 



exaaperate this new quarrd 
ven itself appealed to ::~ 
man the further desolation the uq^ iThose of the Guelph Action formed 
happy city. Strange muses woo utxuu, acohaMemble pert of. the population 


In Feenza, to which place they had 
again withdrawn themselves, these 
unquiet spirits, however, found new 
fend fear their political animosities. 


and stem of horror and consternation 
beheld, both on earth and ip dr, dilr 
ing this season! ,On the liif ff Janu¬ 
ary an earthquake was feh^ apd the 
son suffered an ijj&llp 
After the eclipse Wpa: 


of that divided city; and the Lam- 
bettacci, thinking that, by the acces¬ 
sion of their forces, the Ghibellincs 

r _.hod power sufficient to subdue all op- 

noNt-day* position, began to exercise their fan- 
'theiaoou cied superiority by acts of the most 


appeared of « sanguiftfp^'Md a unrestrained pride and insolence. The 
dragon was sftti* with, wsfeng tail punishment which they incurred and 
sweeping the merited by this behaviour, is held up 

a pernicious dew, whuhitftitered the by the historian as a fit subject for a 
corn and the vines as it descended. berote-eOmic poem. 

These portents Weresuoceededby de- Among the persons who were ex- 
luges of rain, which ifelhfortwo posod to thescom and indignities of 
months in succession, causing fttrftil these arrogant exiles, was Tebaldello 
inundations, with a scarcity of pro* Zambrasi, a man of substance and of 
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an liouou.ablo family, ami one who 
was used neither to give nor (o receive 
an injury. One night the marauding 
strangeis robbed liis liouse of a hog, 
which had been bred for his domestic 
occasions, and not only thought it un¬ 
necessary to conceal the depredation, 
but publicly invited their friends, to 
an entertainment on purpose to eat 
the animal, and make a jest of its 
owner. He, suppressing his resent¬ 
ment, made a shew of not caring 
about it, and even of accepting the in¬ 
dignity as -a pleasant joke ; and,, to 
carry appearances yet farther, sent 
them a present of a ragout, with a 
message, that it would cause their 
pork to eat with a better relish. Under 
the mask of not caring, however, he 
harboured the deepest designs of ven¬ 
geance ; and, being aware that he hud 
not the means of executing them on 
his own account, without rendering 
private injuries subservient to those 
of the public, resolved upon finding 
the means to introduce the people of 
Bologna by night into the city. For 
this purpose he assembled certain of 
his n bilious and friends, and explain¬ 
ed to them' his objeet, which, was ap¬ 
proved by all, and principally by 
Ghcrardonc, a person of the greatest 
estimation among them, both for wis¬ 
dom and courage, who promised to 
afford him all the assistance possible. 
Having thus laid (he foundation of his 
enterprise, in the next place, to lull 
the suspicions of his adversaries, lie 
put on the appearance of madness, and, 
among other tricks which he perform¬ 
ed to strengthen the popular belief in 
it, mounted on horseback every night, 
with a falcon on his crest, and two 
dogs following him, coupled together, 
and invited every one that he met to 
accompany him to the chase. He 
then passed by the quarter where the 
Lambertacci wore lodged, and, with •* 
loutl kuockitigs at their gates, and 
clamorous voeiferutious, excited so 
strongly the observation of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that, whenever any noises ’ 
wore heard, people instantly conclud¬ 
ed that it was no other than Teba)del- 
lo who occasioned them. After taking 
these precautions, his next step was to 
visit Bologna in the disguise ef tt friar, 
accompanied by Gherardone; and there 
having obtained a conference with the 
magistrates, and the Podcata Stoldo do’ 
Rossi, unfolded to theui his purpose, 
Voe, vir. 
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and promised, with their assistance, to 
make them musters of Facnza, and 
place in their bauds the lives and for¬ 
tunes of all the exiled Ghibellincs. A 
treaty was made and concluded in¬ 
stantly ; and the time and manner of 
the proceeding being settled, as well 
as the gate of the town by which the 
entrance was to be effected, Tehaldello 
and 1 companion returned, and a- 
woited the moment. On the eve of 
St Bartholomew, the Guelphs of Fa- 
Oxiza, according to the instructions they 
had rccei ved, broke the chains which 
fastened the gate, and let in the invad¬ 
ers, while others barricadocd the streets 
so as to impede the movements of the 
Lambertacci, who slept all the while 
in fancied security, thinking no more 
of the disturbance than that it was 
caused by some unusually sprightly 
frolic of the madman Tehaldello. They 
were at length awakened only by the 
thunder of their falling edifices, min¬ 
gled with shouts of “ Perish the 
Ghibellincs 1” The enemy were al¬ 
ready in possession of every point of 
defence. Magaratto, chief of the CJlii- 
bellines of Facnza, erected his standard, 
but the moment before lie was pierced 
by the lance of Guido Preudipartc. 
The miserable remains of the Lamber¬ 
tacci fled for refuge to the church of 
Saint Francis, inhere nine of the name 
perished at the foot of the altar. The 
records are silent as to the fate of 
Antonio; but it appears at least proba¬ 
ble that lie was one of those nine. 
The city of Facnza from thencefor¬ 
ward owned the sovereignty of the 
Bologuese people: and, that the me¬ 
mory of die deed might descend to all 
posterity, a feast was instituted on St 
Bartholomew’s eve in each succeeding 
year, during which, a horse, a falcon, 
two dogs of chase, and a hog, were 
driven through the Strada AJaggioic. 
In process of time this usage expeii- 
enced some alteration, and the festival 
was kjppt, in the days of our author, 
by the distribution of immense quan¬ 
tities af Wild fowl from the windows 
of the jfolBcc, among the multitude 
who sto^lrttelow witli uplifted hands 
to receive tire donation, ami, in the 
end, a hog roasted whole made its 
descent among them, and was imme¬ 
diately scrambled for by the lowest of 
the people, who finished by teaiing it 
to pieces m (lie contention, (o the 
great amusement of the by-stamlera. 

«> L 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 

No VIII. 

Mark Macrabin,, the Cameronian. 

THE LAST OF THE M0R1S0NS. 

( Continued from. Iasi Number.) 


“ Old Francis Mackittrick and his wife 
Madge, the last retainers of the once 
powerful house of Morison, pursued, 
or rather winged their way towards 
the glen of Ae, like a pair of blood ra¬ 
vens, stiff and 6ore subdued by, age, 
yet possessing, in all its natural 
strength, the keen unappeased appetite 
for carnage. To see such old, and 
bent, and debilitated beings hobbling so 
alertly, amid the twilight, out of a 
lonesome church-yard, might well go 
far to persuade a youthful and super¬ 
stitious mind, that the grave had li¬ 
berated two of its wicked incumbents, 
and that hallowed ground had lost its 
ancient power of detaining its morsels 
from cumbering upper air. The hoarse 
charking conversation which they car¬ 
ried on was calculated to support the 
delusion. * May the foul fiend make 
a fend with the foremost,’ growled 
tiie male, half breathless, limping in 
the rear of his partner, and exasperat¬ 
ed at the havoc which tin|e had made 
in his strength. ‘ And whereftfre no 
should the fiend make a fend tfith the 
hindermost, I wad like to ken/ re¬ 
sponded the female figure, and fheri, 
both murmuring and muttering 4 at 
once, they raised a sound resembling 
the colloquy of two ravens over ajamb 
which they are singling out for 4e- 
jtruction. The shnile? voice of the. 
female obtained the ascendency/ and 
Madge Mackittrick pursued her march 
and her speech without let or obstruc¬ 
tion. 1 Hasten, say. y%* continued 
the hag, * aye, muckle need have we 
to hasten—else small, small will our 
share o’ the spulziement be^--they^e’ll 
no be as muckle o’ Johnnie Goriine’s 
ewe milk cheese left as 1 Wad bait a 
mouse-trap—and a nobler kebbuck was 
never pressed in a chessel; tie’ll a ane 
ever brought such presents to us—and 
sure we wished as muckle fll to 
fowks goods and gear as the felleSt 
witch that ever wore the name o' Mo¬ 
rison—end as for drink, the burning 
sand banks of thy sapless weazen tvin- 
na sing and simmer with the (lesoend- 
jjjjg, stream of cauler Champagne— 


Champagne, I’sewarrant—tic’ll a worse 
drop o' drink keepit Janet Morison, 
canine cummer, lauy that should hoc* 
been, had a’ winds blawn For good. 
But lady here or lady tlierg, her au- 
mery never lacked bountith and ben- 
ison—she, never made a fend on well- 
water and Vauld croudie, like douce 
Francis Mackittrick and me .’—' The 
smeekit de’il himself,’ quoth Francis, 
‘ when he wants to break an auld 
man's heart, and gaur him do a trick 
that merits perdition, couldna have 
tauld me a more unsonsy or bitterer 
truth—well-water and butterlcss broso 
have been owre lang our beverage, but 
life cannot be lived again, else our 
cheer might hav6 been mended, or 
some should have sobbed first. But 
can ye fell me,''Madge, when Janet 
Morison means to gasp her last gasp, 
for next her bosom bane—and wcel 1 
wot it was anee on a day as white as a 
simmer lily—she wears Ronald Mori¬ 
son's gowuen chain, whilk was won 
by the dour and bauld Lord Allan 
Morison at the storming o' Jerusalem, 
l* the days o’ the godless Saracens, 
Sic a braw nieve-shaking’s no to be 
got when the world’s wind leaves the 
carcase of ilka uncannie carl in.’— 
* Speak lowne, and hirple away, ye 
donurd body, fat cummer's whomelcd 
owre i’ the dead throws, and wha 
should be aside her but that beuk- 
tsking Cameronian, praying Johnnie 
Macmucklc. I’sc warrant, Francie, 
my mOn, the gowden chain kindled 
Johnnie’s affections, dii4 he wad pour 
out a prayer thrice as lang as the chain 
itself, and lie would win it by gift o’ 
gab or by slight o' hand, I dinna mis¬ 
doubt ; ance prayed Robin Mark- 
aftbirn out o’ a spore o' as bonnie wa¬ 
fers as ever wore a lammas fleece— 
Bae hasten and hirpie away, my man, 
for the het de’il winna unsowder John 
MacmUckle’s fingers gin they hold red 
gAwd tn their grips;—but what need wc 
ha^tetj, for we are aye ahin—and if the 
lift qVioon us rained down red coined 
gown, we wadna hac the sense to gape 
for’t.’—The glen into which this ill- 
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omened pair now descended swallowed tender babe—I have heard thee moan- 
up the articulate answer of Francie, but ing as an wounded man when he gasps 
the echoing of something unusually beneath the destroyer’s sword—and I 
harsh and dissonant told that he was have seen thee, even as I see thee 
growling in the fierce anguish of disap- now, shedding thy sad and sepulchral 
pointment; and the wood-pigeons, ris- illumination on the bosom of the 
ing disturbed from their roosts, betoken- living water—making the sweet sil— 
ed the intrusion of something particu- ver current shudder, like myself, bc- 
larly harsh and threatening. Silence neath thy terrible light.’—As she ut- 
soon prevailed; the sound of the dc- tcred this, we ascended the green- 
scending river alone was heard, sof- sward platform on which the cottage 
tened into melody by distance, and stood; lights twinkled in the win- 
mellowed down by the gentle land- dows, and the passing and repassing 
scape over which it came, and the rich shadow of a human being was repeat- 
dewy air through which it passed. edly visible. The doorway, too, threw 
“ My beautiful Cameronian seemed, a long pale line of light along the grass 
by her lingering, to shrink from all and the trees, and at either side of the 
farther communion with the occu- entrance, like personifications of good 
pants of Glenae Chapel, and though and evil, sat John Macmuckle and 
she hung on my shoulder till the mo- Francis Mackittrick. The latter was 
tion of her steps sometimes wafted the sorted on the fragment of an old grave- 
dewy luxuriance of hair against my sflme, and a death’s head and a sand- 
cheek, and the unevenness of the glass, with its last sands running, form- 
ground several times threw us half in- ed a kind ofhas felief illustration of the 
to each other’s arrasj.wc maintained a being who occupied this mutilated pe- 
fitting, a serious, and si down-looking . destal. He sat with his head uncovered 
silence. At last we crossed the stream —the few hairs which time had left un- 
of Ae, and found ourselves at the foot gathered grew in two tufts on either 
of tlm green and abrupt ascent which side of his head, resembling the plumed 
led to the romantic cottage of Janet Mercury; and the coarse sandy-colour- 
Morison ; a faint light from the east- ed locks, which formerly covered the 
ern window glimmered coldly upon crown, had left behind them a grey 
the descending sheet of water, and starveling down, resembling the im- 
danccd and twinkled out and in, like pure under-growth of weeds on a flax 
the death lights which precede and de- field when the crop is plucked.' His 
note dissolution. The Cameronian mind was occupied in ruminating on 
damsel drew closer to my side, and his own fallen and infirm state.—Over 
gazed fearfully upon tliestreaminglight. his deep sunk eyes he had pulled down 
She construed its glimmer into that two deep and shaggy eye-brows—and 
ominous illumination, and her girdle their sullen and sidelong glimmer, 
became too tight for her breath. ‘ It's when he occasionally opened them, 
no for nought that thou art here,’ said was directed at his fellow statue, the 
the maiden, in a voice low and quiver- Cameronian. His left hand was clench¬ 
ing with fear; ‘ I never saw thee hut ed firm, as if it held Mb bitterest enc- 
the death of something dear to me fol- my by the throat; and in his right 
lowed—I have beheld thee in all the hand he held a cup of untasted wine, 
semblances that the spirit of death can which the bitter retrospect of a long 
assume—I ha^e seen thee, like a hu- and evil life had not permittal to ap- 
man being, dark and fearful—and I proach hisUpS. ^observed the blood- 
have seen thee as a young and lovely red liquid Sparkling, as be unconscious- 
lady, all rolled in garments of glow- ly spilt it, through the constant stream 
worm light. I have seen thee like a of light which came from the door, 
gloomy shadow, and I have seen thee On far different themes mused his 
like a snow-white shroud. Thou hast companion. His expanded hands were 
appeared to me like a multitude of dropt in resignation upon his knees, 
torches glimmering before the corse and he sat motionless, and looking 
of one who died in our ancient faith— upwards with a thoughtful and melan- 
tliou hast appeared like a sudden flash choly look. His lips moved, and he 
of the fair free fire of heaven—lik ! e the lifted his hands, and held them up- 
dark and dismal flame of the doomed wards, like one making and urging 
place that maiden may not name. I some important request. Though in¬ 
ha ve heard tliec as a wailing and a terccssion for the dead is accounted 
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an abomination among Protestants— ground—cloud not the clear air with 
nature, that overcomes all limited thine evil presence.—I have known 
creeds, was directing his mental in- thec these seventy years as fierce and 
terecssion for the soul of Janet Mo- as remorseless as the sharpened steel— 
1 ison. He stood still, -and gazed, si- and if I knew ought good in thy long 
lently, out from the broad shadow of life of evil, I would freely pass 
a dead oak—the branches and trunk over thy folly.’—Francis Mackittrick 
of which were hung with festoons of darkened as he spoke, * Freely pass 
the thickest ivy—the scene before us over my folly !—Mahown! disnae this 
was not unimpressive. On a sudden, merit a stab.—I have dyed the lily 
Francis Mackittrick started up from linen with the heart’s blood for lighter 
his reverie, and, looking first on the words than these—curse on my mar- 
cup with its diminished contents, and rowless bones, and my withered si- 
then on the ground moistened with news—and curse the hands that canna 
the precious beverage, he exclaimed, keep their might while the mind can 
f Curse my donard right hand—or frame its purposes—else Francis Mac- 
ruthor, my dotard head—for my hand kittrick might have ganc far in aven- 
was aye handy and fcckfou—I have ging words like these.’ The hoary 
aye spilt the best blessings o’ my life ruffian attempted to rise, but the vlo- 
afore the cup reached the lip,’ and lence of his own emotions fastened 
down he poured the wine at a sinajg h> m to the seat—he quivered and 
gulp, and thus he accosted his com- shook with the agony of wrath, and 
panion— 4 Gudeen—gudeen—saeyere clutched repeatedly at his left side, 
come, atdd sourbrow, to try a cast o’ where, in former times, a dagger hung, 
yevc Cameraman waft on this dead or familiar with the shedding of blood, 
dying limb—it matter’s nae whilk— * ‘ I tell thee now, man of blood/ said 
o’ auld Sodom and Gomorrha; and the Cameraman, * the deep grave is 
maybe come in tor a handsel o’ the gaping for thee—and a deeper, and a 
auld dour dame’sgear when the breath’s drearier, and mair dismal pit than the 
departed—aye, aye, ye were ay a grave is gaping for thee also—rcekon- 
eannie and an eydent man—and ye ing on thee as on a sure inheritance ; 
ken, Iso warrant, that an auld wife’s repent, therefore repent—cast thyself 
burial is better for droufhy lips than a on thy knees, weep abundantly—not 
young queen's wedding—aye, aye, tears for thy past might, but thy post 
weel worth a dozen o’ branfeen bri- sins—spare riot thy moans, and liain 
dais.’ This speech, equally vulgar not thy groans—confess thyself to Him 
and indecorous, seemed addressed to above, not to him beside thec—and 
an unconscious ear—the Oameronian, brief as thy span is, and dark and re- 
for a full minute’s space, continued in morseless as thy days have been, as 
a posture of supplication; and tfyen, hot a brand has been snatched from 
turning slowly round, like the -finger the burning. And who kens’, conti- 
of a clock, lie said, * I thought I nued John Macmuckle, (the sternness 
hearkened a human voice—was’t thine of his manner, evidently softened with 
Francis Mackittrick?’and a prolonged the hope of saving a liumau soul), 
cough that had something of the sound * but thy crisomon hand may be pu- 
of a sermon in it gave emphasis to the rifled like Criffel snow, and the raven 
question. ‘ I thought I hearkened a hue o’ thy heart made whiter than the 
human voice- 1 —was’t thine Frances fine linen of Egypt. Be not cast down, 
Mackittrick, quoth*! / .and the irre- man—hie not dismayed, I say unto 
verent retainer of the house of Mori- tlice.—I myself shall essay a prayer— 
son imitated the protracted drawl’ and twa words o’ supplication in thy be- 
league, and covenant tone, of the de- half, man.—I nave had a harder 
vout house of Cameron- ‘ W hat oarkc to do for my clear master's sake 
voice, save ane o’ f)&h rind blood, over thafi reclaim even thee—for we are all 
spake to thee? Aye! aye! ye make' sinners by nature, and sinners bv 
ycrsel’ trow that the tongue aboon practice—eyen I myself, devout though 
replies when the Ups o’ man speak— t he, and a pillar iu the congregation 
hut they would he greater gowks than of Bichard Cameron, am not without 
me whilk believed ye.’ ‘ Francis sin.’ ‘ Not without sin!’ echoed 
Mackittrick/ said the Camfironian, in Francis Mackittrick, * the mair shame 
a tope commanding and austere, to say it—gang haine aud repent than, 

‘ Arise and depart— cumber not this gaiig hame aud repent’—and on the 
• i 
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Cameronian he turned his eyes, dila¬ 
ting in their sockets with fury, and 
sparkling with a dark and revengeful 
light. Ago and anger, an ill-matched 
pair, seemed well nigh suffocating him 
in his attempt to display his indigna¬ 
tion against the man who had re¬ 
proached him for his sins; and, what 
was more heinous, called on him tor 
repentance. * O Madge, Madge/ 
said he, scarce audible with fury, and 
thinking aloud, ‘ O couhl’st thou 
but bring me anc o’ llonald Morison’ 
hr.iw edge tools—-I have found wark 
for it, lass—1 have found wark for’t— 
but, conscience, ye crawling cummer, 
I think this auld metal wiiv> cup might 
do the good wark, were it thrown oy 
a cunning hand—a’ it has to do, is but 
to clour the scalp o’ a scoundrel Ca- 
meronian.’ So saying, he half-started 
liom his seat, discharging the hollow 
missile, as he rose, at the hoary head 
of John Macmuckle. The Cameronian, 
with natural readiness, presented his 
black print bible between the fury of 
Francis and his own face; and the cup, 
striking the massy silver clasps, slanted 
oiF, and rolled half way down the green 
before the cotlige. Narrow as his es¬ 
cape from harm was, he kept his seat ; 
and, what was still more wonderful, 
lie kept his temper. ‘ Woe, woe, to 
thee, man—thou wilt make but a du¬ 
bious disciple, hoary though thy hair be, 
an’ edged weapons come in thy road.' 
It happened, at this .moment, that 
Francie Mackittrick, casting his eyes 
more sharply about, chanced (as if to 
fulfil the prophetic expression of the 
Cameraman) to observe the hilt of 
llonald Morison’s crusading sword pro¬ 
truding from John’s gray plaid. ‘ Du¬ 
bious discipline and edged tools come 
in my road,’ muttered lie, starting to 
his feet, and with a spring, as if the 
sight of sharpened steel had given him 
supernatural strength, lie leaped on 
his prey, and, possessing himself of 
the sword, plucked it fiercely from the 
sheath, presenting it, with a menacing 
glare of his eyes, against the bosom of 
llie Cameronian. This was no time 
for words—therefore John Macmuckle, 
easting his plaid over Francis—unlike, 
as lie afterwards remarked, the casting 
of I he prophetif man tie over the youth¬ 
ful Khslia, hut resembling more the 
certain woman who threw the piece of 
the millstone upon ihe Jewish leader, 
lie fairly turned his hack and fled, and 
had gained several paces of advantage 


ere his adversary disengaged himself. 
Hut age and infirmity seemed to have 
forsaken the retainer of the house of 
Morison for the destruction of the 
Cameronian ; for Francis, with some¬ 
thing between a scream and a haloo, 
followed furiously, and thrice he chas¬ 
ed his foe round the mount, evidently 
gaining ground every circuit, and his 
eyes spaikling with a more demoniac 
fury. Mary Mackmuckle saw the 
peril of her father, and, rushing in 
before him, linked her arms round his 
waist, and called out in a tone of the 
most piercing emotion, ‘ Oh, save 
him—save him.’ Francis Mackittrick 
gave a shout of joy to see his enemy 
fettered to his hand by the arms of 
his own daughter, who, in the sim¬ 
plicity of her love, clasped her parent 
closer as the sword approached him. 
Confounded as I was, I now perceived 
the peril of the good man, and, snatch¬ 
ing up the silver-clasped bible, which 
the Cameronian had dropped, I dis¬ 
charged the religious missile with all 
my might ftill at the forehead of his 
enemy; and, perhaps, as John after¬ 
wards acknowledged, no book ever 
wrought so wonderful a deliverance 
for the outward man. The silver 
clasps smote him fhir on the front, 
and measured him his exact length on 
the earth, where he lay stupified and 
motionless—the sword forsaking his 
hand, and the blood flowing from his 
head—for the silver clasps had cut 
him to the bone, The sweet Camer- 
onian maiden flew from her father, 
and, throwiug her white arms round 
my neck, clasped me to her bosom, 
sobbing audibly with delight, nor did 
her father rebuke me for the innocent 
and affectionate kiss which I bestowed 
on two as delicious lips as ever were 
yielded to the love of man. The 
prostrate Francis Mackittrick was 
raised from the earth—the shame of 
his defeat contributed more than the 
blow to keep him silent—and he 
even remained motionless, meditating 
means of immediate or future mis¬ 
chief. * Help thee, thou sackless 
sinner, thou dunna be slain, surely/ 
saiil the Cameronian, in a voice of 
sympathy. ‘ Fh, sirs, guile help the 
sinfulness o’ human flesh—ae auld 
man, vvi’ his tae foot in the dowie 
grave, striving to ship the breath o’ 
anither frail auld being, wliasc right 
foot is in the house appointed for all 
living, and his left foot breaking the 
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brink. Bring some water, Mary Mac¬ 
ro uckle, to wash the black blood frac 
his brow, and keep it frae mingling 
wi’ thae gray hairs. Oh, it is a wick¬ 
ed world, and there’s nae standing in 
flesh—surely, surely, 1 reckoned on 
passing to the niools with white hands. 
Save us a’, the sinful man lies streekit 
in a deadly swoon.’ Here the white 
hand of the Cameronian maiden laved 
the old man’s brow with water, which 
she held in the metal cup he had 
thrown at the head of her father; the 
unexpected and cold liquid made 
Francis Mackittrick start and utter a 
murmur of disapprobation, and John 
Macmuckle resumed his interrupted 
condolence. * It maun be acknow¬ 
ledged, however, that this man was 
nane o’ the chosen, but ane with a 
wicked hand and a worldly heart—an’ 
had he been slain with the, word, 
Mark, my man, I winna just gang 
sae far as say he was slain righteous¬ 
ly—but considering the holy weapon, 
the young and innocent hand, and the 
heavy provocation he had given, and, 
aboon a’, chasing ane o’ the elders o’ 
the broken remnant wi’ the auld sharp 
persecuting sword o’ Ronald M orison, 
whilk I intended to hang up, as harm¬ 
less as a plough-share, on the wall of 
my spence—truly it amounts arnuist 
as close to justification as deeds can 
weel do. And wha kens, but this 
sackless stripling might have been se¬ 
lected as the fitting instrument to 
punish this piece o’ doomed flesh.'- 
* Doomed flesh, indeed!' quoth Fran- 
cie Mackittrick, starting abruptly up 
to his feet,—* may I ne doomed to 
the hawks and the hoodie craws, and, 
besides, have my Weazen turned into 
a thoroughfare for melted brunstane, 
gif I dinna be fairly upsides with ye, 
my douce auld man, for this ; and as 
for thee, thou hawk o' an uncannie 
nest, d’ye think I dinna ken the great 
grandson o’ Gilback Macrabin, wha 
cleaved the helmet and head o’ my ain 
grandfather at the passage of the brigg 
of Botliwell ? I sail be upsides with 
thee, my bonny man, else let in, 
name be nae longer. Frank Mackit¬ 
trick—fell ane wi' a bible! Was ever 
sic a weapon heard of? Had ye ta’en 
a gully frae yere girdle, and let the 
cauld wind into ane's weazen, it might 
have been commuted—wi’ a stab a- 
ncath the fifth rib, at least—but sic 
an unsoldicrlike missile! God, an’ I 
sannu forget it.' And away towards 


the cottage he walked, staggering from 
tlie effects of the blow, and looking 
back on us, as we followed him, with 
a scowl creditable to one of the demi- 
fiends. At this moment Madge Mac¬ 
kittrick came to the door, and, seeing 
her husband in hot anger, and his 
forehead dropping with blood, she ut¬ 
tered a frightful yclloch , ending in that 
kind of laugh in which the Enemy of 
Mankind is supposed to indulge, as 
he contemplates his increasing empire 
on earth. Guessing at once the cause 
of her husband's disaster, she clenched 
her aged hands, and smote them fierce¬ 
ly together, close to his face, exclaim¬ 
ing, * Francie Mackittrick—Francie 
Mackittrick—I say, Francie Mackit¬ 
trick, never meddle with a Cameron¬ 
ian more.’ To this admonition lie 
replied, e Meddle wi’ a Cameronian 
mail-! I thought, kimmer, ye had 
keml me better—can ye name me man 
or woman that ever made or med¬ 
dled with Francie Mackittrick, better 
known by the to-name o’ * Sneg- 
Thrapple,’, that even: lived long to 
make a sang about ? Haith, kimmer, 
dom the ane!’ 

“ A deep groan from the interior of 
the cottage interrupted the torrent of 
dark and mysterious threats in which 
this lioafy desperado was indulging. 
Old Madge exclaimed, * Confound 
the cankered carlin gin she binna com¬ 
ing back to the warld again, for a’ sae 
nicely as she snooved awa no sae mony 
minutes syneand into the chamber 
we all went, the Cameronian foremost, 
followed by his daughter. There we 
beheld Janet Morison sitting upright 
in her bed, swathed in a shroud, her 
death-cap removed from her bald head, 
and her hands, freed from the clothes 
that had confined them, were waving 
wildly to and fro in the air. As her 
hands moved, her pale lips muttered in 
uuison,and her eyes, opened large, were 
aa fixed and as glazed as new-frozen 
water. I kept aloof for fear; for I had 
never beheld a sight so ghastly. The 
.Cameronian, opening the clasps of’ his 
bible, and with the sheathed sword of 
Ronald Morison under his arm, knelt 
down, and said, stooping his head to 
the floor, * Let us pray.’ Janet 
Morison seemed to make an effort to 
kneel, find the Cameronian maiden, 
kneeling, weeping on the bed, support¬ 
ed the dying woman in her arms. It 
was a lovely sight, and it was an im¬ 
pressive one, to behold these images 
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of life and love, and of death and 
agony. The tears came down my 
cheeks in streams; nor was Janet 
Mori soil insensible to the sympathy 
which her last moments excited—she 
bowed her head towards us; and, low¬ 
ering her right hand, opened and 
closed her palm, solicitous of a last 
and a friendly grasp—and the cold 
pressure which my hand received, I 
Bhall feel, as well as remember, while 
I live. The constant communion of 
old Madge with death and all its ce¬ 
remonials, had hardened a heart not 
naturally prone to melt; and she stood 
for a wliile surveying the scene, evi¬ 
dently with the hope that her nands 
would soon find work of a congenial 
nature. The closing of the mortal 
pilgrimage was not so nigh as she ima¬ 
gined ; and away she hirpled to a seat 
in the corner to arrange some particu¬ 
lar herbs, with which she proposed to 
perfume the apartment. ‘ The first 
and fairest, as well as the maist frag¬ 
rant, is the scented southron wood,’ 
muttered the hag, 1 for when it’s 
fairly on lowe, its thick and steaming 
scent wad smother the scunnering 
smell o' an acre o’ corses—sac lie thou 
there—I have seen thee in a bride’s 
bosom in the morning, and on her 
shroud at e’en ; an’ thou smelled de’il 
the less sweet, and looked de'il the less 
sonaie—sae lie there, I say again.— 
Come to my hand, thou lang taper 
spearmint—the half o’ thy virtue has 
never been kenned, and sail gang to 
> the mods wi’ me—I owe nought to 
the warld that I should leave it sic an 
unthanked blessing—Thou art, hows- 
ever, the ae softest thing a hizzie 
fond o’ daifin can sew in the hem o’ 
her smock—but I sail blab nae mair 
about thee—thou art the best scented 
posie that the hafcd o' life can baud to 
the cauld nostril of death—thou can’st 
keep tlie foul spirit of corruption clos¬ 
ed up in his den—sae lie thou there. 
What hae I here, I ferly ? Whut but 
the saving virtue o’ the scented saving 
tree—a precious plant to grow in a 
malicious world. A’ I could get was 
but this ae poor tweg—for in all the 
vale of Nitli there grows but ae true 
tree, and whare should that be but in 
Carnsalloch garden ? It was a prime 
and a proud plant anco, till the. young 
wanton portioncr o’ Knockhooly spul- 
zied its bonniest branches to make 
strong syrup to Peg Primrose; for the 
lad hated to liave to ride for the ettnuie 


wife, and hated waur the cxpcnccs o’ 
christening feasts. And yet—take a' 
a warning by the upshot—the sweet 
saving tree refused to do sinful work, 
and sae she had the siller to seek and 
the shame to bide. Sae lie tliou there, 
thou rarest of ail plants. And how in 
the wide world and the deep water to 
boot, came tliou here, thou hitter 
wormwiv’. Ou, I ken now. I found 
thee when the moon was half in the 
earth and half in the heaven, to work 
a wee bit charm wi ’; sae I mauna 
cast thee uwa on the corse o’ an auld 
carline, but keep thee cozie against 
cantrip-time. But there's less witchery 
in the warld than the warld dreams 
of—its a starving trade. And what 
hae I here ? preserve me ! And what 
should ye have, Madge Mackittrick, 
ye uncoimie kimmer! wad ye lack the 
master herb of a’ herbs—the rarest o’ 
a’ green growing things? Could ye 
sain and fume the carlin’s corse and 
the carlin’a chamber, without the hol¬ 
low hemlock ? My certe, woman, na, 
na! The corse wadna bide in the 
winding sheet if it missed the scent of 
the burning hemlock. Sae lie thou 
there also, among the blessed herbs. 
I maun soon clap a spunk o’ living 
fire amang this unsousic elding, and 
trim the auld unsanctified corse o’ the 
gruesome cummer for anither warld. 
Hech, sirs! but she has held a dour 
haud o’ this fleshy nook ; and I think 
unless hands help her aff, the spirit 
winna flit at a.’ I sail see what can 
be done. But first let me strengthen 
myself for the dour task wi’ a drap o’ 
this auld wine, o’ vintage aughty and 
aught—1 ken the smack ont weel.’ 
—And, lifting a bottle to her mouth, 
the red wine ran as readily down as if 
it had received the blessing of half the 
hierarchy. With her skinny bps un¬ 
wiped, she approached the bedside— 
her ,o}d chopt and yellow hands ex¬ 
tended and opened, seemed prepared 
to clutch the departing woman by the 
throat. “ Haud a’ off," said Madge, 
‘ just baud a* off—I ken brawly how 
to deal wi' sic dour gear as this. Save 
us a', hinnies, but she’ll make a grue¬ 
some, add unsonsie corse. It will be a 
deft hand that can straugliteu her— 
and stint yere .Cameronian draunt, my 
douce auld man—the spirit o’ woman¬ 
kind canua free itself frae the clay amid 
sac stark nousenseas ye are palavering." 
-—And pushing the Cameraman maid¬ 
en away, she clutched Janet Morisun 
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by the shoulder, and said, ‘ Streek 
yoursel down, and dover awa quietly, 
iny winsome mild lady—and we’ll hue 
sic a deep dredgie, and a braw burial, 
as wad cheer yere cauhl heart, though 
the green mountain o’ Criftol was 
whomeled aboon ye.' The dying wo¬ 
man raised her hands, and pushed 
away her old domestic in abhorrence: 
her whole frame shuddered and shook 
at the touch, as if she felt conscious of 
suffering the deepest pollution. ‘ And 
why should ye push me awa for,’ 
said the old domestic, her whole face 
changing its hue and very shape with 
resentment: “ Did I, think ye, mis¬ 
lead ycrc bonuy bairn to sin, and then 
streek her quietly in the cauld grave, 
to hide her shame—-Na, na, it has 
been sickcrly sung, and raair sickerly 
said, what the end o’ the name of 
Morisou wad be—sae lie still and 
sough awa, and let me see the tend o’ 
the auld sage.’ f Woman, forbear; 
woman, begone;’ said John Mac- 
muckle, rising from his knees, and 
plucking Madge away—tarry not in 
this presence, even make thyself scarce 
in this chamber; for the departing 
spirit testifies against thee; and soon 
shall tongue and standing tale tell how 
deep a hand thou liadst in the ruin 
and death of lovely Nannie Morison.’ 
Madge retired to her seat in the cor¬ 
ner, mumbling and muttering in a 
tone only audible to a curious and a' 
listening ear. * Woman, forbear! 
woman, begone! My sooth, these be 
salt words and sharp. I have slipped' 
sic a thing as hemlock juice in 4 douce 
carle’s driu k afore notar; and’ I should 
e’en like to prove if * thimblefull o’ 
the cauld sour sap o* nightshade wad 
make a Cameraman sleep ony sounder 
than a cupfull of het brandy. I have 
seen the maiden-white hand made red 
and rosy i’ the blood 0 * a wftnchancie 
churl store now. Madge Mackittrick, 
my kind Minnie woman, sic'torlies 
can come again, whispers a friend¬ 
ly tongue in my left-hand lug, 
and I maun e’en do as jpy ain 
de'il bids me.’ So saying, she recom¬ 
menced her labours in arranging the 
dried herbs with which she proposed, 
in compliance with ancient Custom, 
to fumigate the chamber as soon as 
Death hud accomplished his expected 
task. Tlic termination Of his last la¬ 
bour with the house of Morison 
seemed now nigh at hahd.' The sick 
woman dropped her hands, sunk lief 


head on her bosom, and slept down 
between the wearied hands of her 
weeping assistant, as unable to rise 
again as a broken flower. Mary Mae- 
tnuckle uttered a faint scream ot 
affright when the helpless woman 
sunk groaning in her arms, and her 
father's devotion augmented in power 
and in pathos, the natural eloquence 
of sincere grief rising With the ap¬ 
proach of dissolution, ‘ Dc’il’s the 
auld gowk and the young goinoi.il 
gaping for,’ muttered Madge from 
the corner,—‘ trouth ye wad hue 
something to gape and girn tor, gin 
ye had endured sic an uncannie tusscl 
as I endured in streacking down the 
unlovesome and raucklc e.irlin. The 
spirit o’ mortal life, I could take my 
book aith, has been departed frae her 
carcase this stricken hour—the find 
fiend has entered into the empty ta¬ 
bernacle, and is e’en working a’ tin 
wicked pranks whilk we now witness, 
sic as the spreading o’ looves, and tin' 
rowing o’ een, and these mute bene¬ 
dictions whilk pass wi’ simple fowl, 
for certain signs 0 ’ holiness. I sail 
e’en tell ye, ye dfecping-clieeked 
lininicr how the foul fiend served ine. 
The earliu gae a grunt, and the cailiu 
gae a grane, and owre she wliomch d 
as quiet and as canhie a corse as liv¬ 
ing form could wool wish to be. She 
mistrysting nought, to her I truckled, 
and bandaged down her ccn, and ban¬ 
daged down her hands, and clapt my 
naked knee in the very spoon o’ lur 
bosdm, to smooth her down braw and * 
ladylike—when lo and look she started 
up, and gaured my auld head gnash 
against the biggit, wa’ like a baby- 
clout. Sooth! ye see, hinnies, Madge 
Mackittrick was nae to be saired 
sae—sae I e’en grappled dowrly wi’ 
her, and a fcarfu tug we had; the 
sweat draps stood in bells on my brow, 
and I reeked as if I had been striving 
at a harvest rigg. Eh hinnies, but 
the fiend was feckful within her. liut. 

I prevailed against the emissary, and 
settled down cummer, and streeked 
lier out as cannie and as couthie as a 
(Summer could well wish; and now ye 
see hinnies, she has risen through the 
might o’ him o’ llimrnon to play 
pranks, again; wee maun busk her 
weel in her timber garment, hinnies, 
anti dap three ells deep o’ chapel 
ard moots on her, and syne clauji a 
cavy trough stone on tlic riggiu o’ 
a’, and see gin that ’ll baud her down.’ 
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During the speech of this reckless 
hag, Frande, her husband, advanced 
to the middle of the chamber, and 
the candles, whether moved by the 
wind, which his uncouth mode of 
walking occasioned, or sensible, as old 
stories say, to the presence of some-* 
thing supernatural, fell at once from 
their bright and constant glitter, and 
diftUscd a light fitful and blue about 
the apartment.' I had extended my 
hand to trim the light, when Francie 
Mackittrick Uttered a fearfUl outcry 
of terror and recognition, and stood, 
motionless aa a being stricken into 
stone, bolding out both hands as if fo 
repulse the approach of something he 
feared, while the remaining locks of 
his hair became erect, and seemed 
informed and living with the indivi¬ 
dual instinct of tear and horror. His 
eyes, which at the first glance, gave 
one wild look around as if in quest 
of something to assist him in sus¬ 
taining this fearful vision, settled wild¬ 
ly upon the window which overlook¬ 
ed the cascade, and for a moment's 
space actually emitted a kind of dim 
light which was alarming to look up¬ 
on. His face waxed less rigid and 
terrific ; his hair flowed out of its 
marble curls, and dropped a sweaty 
rain over his temples, and his hands 
gradually returned to his thighs, 
while he sunk exhausted into a chair, 
saying ,—- 11 ye needna look sac stern on 
me, Ronald Morison, ye needna look sac 
gruesome on mo.’ John Macmuckle 
E xclaimed, ‘ see gin the dying woman 
is nae gazing on the window also,— 
lo! >o! she heholdeth Borne one, ami 
that one is of an evil kind; for she is 
sobbing and sorrowful; away evil form, 
though 1 behold thee not—I say unto 
thee, lift up thy wings and begone-’ 
This interruption from the Camera¬ 
man passed unregarded by Fronde 
Mackittrick, who sat shaking with 
emotion and muttering. * I never 
saw him look sac fearftt but ance, an 
that was when he wiped his whinger 
on his sister, Isabel Morison's silk 
mantle, after he had stabbed the 
young Lord of Johnstone, for making 
tryste wi her i’ the dark. I’m glad 
he stood nae afore me in flesh and 
blood, for I ne’er saw him fix his 
doomsday eeu on living thing as he 
fixed them on me that lang sur¬ 
vived it. 1’su warrant he has come, 
frae a hame het aiteugh. Mi’ may he, 
Vol.VII, 


he may wish to make auld Prank Mac- 
kittrick, his ain man, into a sorrel 
courser, to spur me on his ain. gray 
gates. E’en as the wicked laird o’ 
Cool returned from the grave, and gal- 
lopped about gayly on the brown back 
o’ my unde, Andrew Johnstone, ane o' 
his ain kindly tenants, wham he 
turned into a horse for his ain especial 
accommodation. Conscience! if it 
comes to that ’tween Ronald Morison 
an’ me, let him dread a kittle cast.’ 
The old retainer of the house of Mo¬ 
rison murmured a kind of hoarse 
laugh, and with both palms smoothed 
down Iris agitated locks, saying,— 
‘ Francie, my man, yere no the bit 
of dour stark stuff I have seen yc— 
else ye wa<teae have boggled at ony 
unsubstantial shadow. Ye maun see, 
howsever, to get douce Zerah Came¬ 
ron to scatter a Waled word or twa 
o’er* auld Riseagain's- grave, an* keep 
hinffme scaring sponsible fowk/ 

*“ Madge, during this period of ter¬ 
ror, seemed the ooly person present 
un bedewed with the sweat of fear. 
When she gathered, from the broken 
words of her husband, that ’some¬ 
thing of a supernatural visitant had 
appeared, she started to her feet with 
a suppressed yell, and cried aloud,— 
* Donard deevil! that I should take 
his blessed nkme on my cursed lips— 
what unredeemed shape’s this ye hae 
seen? Steek the window, ye unsigned, 
ye unrcpdnted, ye unapproven carle, 
else ye dial! be carried awa body and 
Saul, and a joggin backfou they wad 
hae, and ye wad be stapped halesole 
into the north-east winuock i’ the 
hollowest heugh; and steek the door 
too, ye glowring stripling, ye wad be 
a braw sight sailing owre Glenac 
glen in the dutches of the fiery fiend, 
and conscience! it wad be weel, may¬ 
be, for sweet Mary Macmuckle’s 
maiden pride, if ye were e’en to make 
a hafiowmass jaunt on’t, for I sec 
weel by tbe mingling glances o’ yere 
een, sue turned away and returning, sae 
bosbfei’ and sae downcast, that ye wad 
be the nearest enemies to ycreselves yc 
ever saw to be alone in a boggly glen 
ona sweet summer’s night.” At tlusun- 
expeefed warning the Cameraman mai¬ 
den blushed blood red ftom the bosom 
to the temples; and her father, turn¬ 
ing to me, said, with a look of even 
' unwonted gentleness, 4 1 can hardly 
credit it—and yet I shouldna' wonder 
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if the auld cummer guesses /icar the with both ears open, and anxious for 
truth, de’il though she he—for there the promised tale, he abided the event: 
is nae standing in flesh, as godly His daughter sat down on the bed- 
Zechariah Farley said, when he admo- side with moistened cheeks, and now 
nished Kate Paisley for numerous and then throwing a stolen glance at 
backslidings; and J remember weel, .one against whose company the bel- 
sinner that l am, twice on « time—I dame had given such pointed worn- 
mean in the days of ray youth—I was ing: Francie Mackittrick stood with 
sorely beset wf a rosie lass in a tempt- a cup of brandy, with which he seem¬ 
ing nook o' Dargavelwood ,'—‘ I tell ed anxious to bathe his hurt forehead; 
ye what, binnie, interrupted Madge but the dry craving spirit in his throat 
Mackittrick, * dinna shaw thae youn- stopped it at his lipsMadge, placing 
ken the way to lay the dog in the her bundles of dried herbs around her, 
deer's den—nor lick the sweet cream ^drew herself up to an important sta- 
frae your ain lips, while ye forbid ture, looking all about and above os if 
ithers die road to the kirn—nor gape, fearful of spiritual interruption: while 
nor glower, nor quote wise men's saws I occupied the space between the 
to me—nor gospel adages, nor reliques two groups, like a personification of 
of morality—anent this apparition, twilight which connects the powers of 
hinnie, ye may have heard that the light and darkness. ‘ I’ll tell ye, 
house of Morison is no like ony other hinnies,’ said Madge Mackittrick— 
house. The holiest grave and the best 4 in a year o’ gude that lias flown frae 
sained burial garment can nae mair my memory—but many generations 
keep one of them, than the fleshy bend afore either windy Saturday or mirk 
can haud unbounded thought. All Monday—when the lords o’ Morison 
that ever bore the name of Morison, were bold and powerful, and their la- 
hind and lady, have come back frae dies worn mair riches on their grass 
the grave to trouble the earth—sae green jupes than wad buy me a baron's 
close the door, hinnies, and steek the land, there was a great cry raised by 
window, and draw my auld mantle the ancient Kirk of Rome against the 
beneath the lura; and since Janet Saracens, and sic like idolaters, who 
Morison seems to have swooned awa, defiled Judea, and drave a sair nick in 
maybe to a better warld, I sail tell ye, the traffic for saints' marroWless banes 
as weel as this choking cotigh will let .and chips of the holy sepulchre—sae 
me, a curious tale anent the curse that awa sailed some o' our bravest borons, 
clings to the name of Morison—a tide and awa sailed the young lord o’ Mo- 
o’ auld standing—for we. have need p’ rison wi' Some bauld billies at his 
something to slay the eerieness o’ this back, and coost anchor in some lica- 
hour o' dule said pine.’ With an .then bay, where they had mair sair 
alacrity quickened by fear and by cu- fighting than sound sleep—sae few 
riosity, 1 closed the tUpr and the win- came back, and araang the few was 
dow, and fastened Madge's tattered Ronald Morison, then in his sax and 
mantle beneath. fhe aperture through twentieth summer—for nae man that 
which the smoke ascended. John Mac- belted on a brand could withstand tlie 
muckle unclasped his Bible, and with dour dints o’ the doughty Morison. 
an eye intent on the tenth chapter of .He came back as the tale rings, and as 
Nehemiah—-called among Scottish j$}e silly rhyme says; 
schoolboys tho “ kittle tenth'Jrrand 

4 Lord Morison came to Solway bay/ 

And araangliis sails, sat ravens twae; 

Lord Morison sailed wi' meikleriride. 

With a lovely lady by his tB-dlea side— 

Fair was her face, and: sad was her mood, 

And her black eyes sparjtled aneath her white liood— 

He smiled when he took her silken hand, 

“ Thrice welcome, fair lady, fo*fair Scotland 
But to- every word that Lord Morison spoke, 

Ae raven' did scream and another did eroak, . 

And the sailors did shudder, 'and e’en the fair flood 
Moaned 'mid its deep waters, and reddened like blood.’ 
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‘ It’s a fool sang, howsevcr, ye see, 
hinnies/ continued Madge, with an 
evident reluctance at being obliged to 
have recourse to an art she despised to 
relate her tale—' It's a fool sang, and 
no worth remembering; and had it 
been ought wholesome and good, I 
might have aiblins forgot it—besides, 
hinnies, I never heard it sung but 
ance, and that was on the lonely moun¬ 
tain-top, seven miles frae a’ baptized 
lugs—for it wasnae that safe to sing 
it within a mile of a Morison. For 
ye maun ken, that the man who made 
it—the mair gowk he to sing about 
rapes in a house where a man had 
been hanged—had for his muse's meed, 

I think they called it, a braw dagger 
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wi* a h*Jt o’ massy gowd; and if yc 
wad ken what the sheath was made o', 
hinnies, e’en spier at the poet's twa 
bosom-bones, for straight in atween 
them the weapon Was lodged—sae ye 
may think he was a baultl billie that 
dared sing it. Sir Walter Kirkpa¬ 
trick, for only whistling the tune, was 
shared amang a’ the corbies o' Carmi¬ 
chael. Aweel, ye see, the ballad gangs 
on wi’ the converse o’ the ravens—the 
talk o' ravens nlttun be about gore and 
carrion, ye ken; but yet for all that, 
the savens that haunted the hall o’ 
the Morison’s were of no common 
brood, ihai I can avouch for—sae less, 
the idle sang lies. 


f But ere the fait lady leaped on the* greensand. 

And ere the sharp keel shared the deep silver sand. 

And ere the dames landward, with sob and with moan. 
Stood looking fot friends that were dead and were gone. 
The tae blow rav^n, far o’er the green deep. 

Stretched his wing, and away a lordly sweep 
Fanned the clljp with his plumes, and aback to the ihast 
Returned witwa shriek, and the men stood aghast; 

And brave Load Rpnaltf said, “ Blood-rav?p grim. 

Ye shall feast “on | lambkin's daintiest limb; 

For these forty lsnddays ye have sat in the blast. 

Nor tasted of food,'but sung sweet frae the mast.” 

The raven looked down with a scream and a croak. 

And thus to Lord ftonakl the blood-raven spoke: 
u Lord Ronald! Lord Ronald 1 my plumage so grim 
Is doomed to flap over a daintier limb. 

And my beak, that for forty Iang days in the blast 
Has had nought for to pike but the dnd O' the mast. 
Shall, ere yon fair suit that’s now rising sinks low. 

Be buried e’e-defipin a bpsom of sngW^, 

We thank thee, fair bii» after wtwsspread fot, 

For spreading thy birds sic a dainty togast.” 

Lord Ranald grew grim as the sea-Wave waxed dork. 
Which the founder storm heaved on the prow of his bark. 
And he bent his black brows even to stern as the sky, 
That with its rife thunder hung ready on high. 

The mariner^ «h»idawd—the fair fedy dung 
All pole to Lofo mftwe Moojftfo tongue 

As brought down f ‘ * ‘ * 

No human tears soften a Morison’s isfogL ,<. * , 

They woep and they sweat dews of mfo i 
That lady, turned swift her. fefr•* 

And far to the seaward she MWtfotsil? 4, 

And hung o’er the wave, tbafeltoW'iito „ 

With flame, wieged tha-foto blfofoObWsn i_ 

" Blast-birds,** said Charge ye to erow, 

Words tiimaBBhto befcthfs steel fcjfor. 

The raven looked * land ft latight— 

Loud sarifc the bo* [ away flew the shift. 

But the red mshing ] j to fearftil to view, * 
Caught up and * $ sjmshaft to it flew; 
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Another shaft swift fopm his steel engine pass’d, 
htill the blood-ravens croaked on the top of the mast— 

And the mariners moaned ; for the bright crooked levin, 
Dropt as quick on the bay as the rain drops from heaven. 
And horsed on the waters huge tumbling and dark. 

Rode forms grim and fearfU], who welcomed the bark 1 
While die wrens croaked louder “ Fair woman, fond woman 
Oh evil’s thine hour o'er the wild ocean roaming ; 

But touch not the shore, thou crowned Samoan's daughter. 
For the green sod’s more faithless and fatal than water, 

And sair sair we long to light down with a croak, 

’Twixt the paps o’ thy bosom to revel and howk.''— 

And against the dark heaven their wings with a shriek. 
They stretched and evanished—blood left every cheek. 

And the fierce tempest ceased*—and the rod levin wild 
Was quenched—the sea smoothed its huge curls and smiled. 
And me fair bay of Nithsdale and Queensberry proud 
Rejoiced and came forth with the sun from the cloud. 


* Aweel, ye see, hinnies, I never 
thought I would have remembered 
half o’ the liesome lookihg lines o* the 
auld ballad. Ye maun ken, howaever, 
that the sang, silly though it be, tells 
something like truth anent the ravens 
o’ the house o’ Sjorrison ; it is said in 
an auld saye, 

“ Whan the ravens forhov the MoruoBs’ ha’. 
The Moruons’ back sail baduflg to the wa’,” 
But I canna say whether the rest o’ 
the ballad be fiction or truth, or aib- 
hns a mixture o’ baith—the things 


that nae m&n wad credit on oath, arc 
veritable in ven»e—auld wives clashes 
are pure gospel to the wisest rhymes; 
for under the cope of heaven there’s 
nae sic a thriftless calling as that o' 
clinking ftill welds together, and sing¬ 
ing diem to the senseless sound o’ a 
piece o’ hollow timmer, or sic din as 
ane thrums ft* a string o’ stented 
thairm, OaftTas the calling is, I maun 
e’en he beholden to It for the rest o the 
tale o’ Ronald Morison’s princess, and 
this is the way it rins on: 


* It was a sweet morn when, with shout and with bound. 
The gay knights leaped ashore as the bark emote the ground; 
The small buds sat mute, and the streams alone run. 

Glad and singing, beneath their green boughs from the sun. 
Through thy greeny?«jd, Caerlaverock, thy dark wood, Glenae, 
Went proud riders aptHiring with shout and hum*, 

And old Mabel Morfiaen looked fm her tower. 

And young l*to (fctol&negaaed from her bower; 

But fair hwty fsdfth, through woodland and river. 

Flew as the bird foes when the shot quits the quiver. 

Flew as the dove flies, when it shakes from its wing 
Its life’s blood among dm chaste flowerets of spring— 

While proud spurred the riders, and as they went quafft 
Their lord’s health in wine, mud then shouted and laught. 

* Thro’ the deep grown they tilted, with brand and with spear. 
But they soon met'with something that sobered their cheer; 
Ae knfgftt heard the greenwood to sob and to groan, 

And Qneensberry mountain reply with a moan. 

And saw foe raghfood drop as wdn from dm wood, 

And ane stopped to drink, and the fountain was blood; 

And all the greets vnney romfniio Mb lavas 
Seemed measured for men* *m fchep dug into graves. 

And stilhMafcei Marians Ipswm from her tower. 

And still lagy Geridfowf jpfot&from her bower. 

Yet nought epuhl behold, though (pay heard coming nigh 
The praheitig etbdmm, fote Wefoemmg cry 
Of fain»slfor end ntafrons, and i&ttfoewU who east 
Fresh flowers ’heath the feet q£ flaggy lord as he $st. 

“ See, Geraldiae, see!” lady Mahal eaUed down 
From her stance on the tower, with a stamp and a frown. 
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“ Lo! there comes Lord Ronald, and see, by his side 
Comes a lady trimmed out like a queen in her pride— 

Come read me, come read me, a lady sat high. 

And looked for her Lover, her lover came by. 

The green tree did tremble, dm My did quake. 

To see the deep hole that her lover did make. 

So the green ground gapes for her—and sorrow and pain 
Arc strange things on earth if the earth gapes in vain. 

I’ll wager a wager—ere gray morn is near. 

I’ll read her a lesson shall sober her cheer.” 

“ Lo! see lady—mother, lo! look and behold 
His love Edith is tearing her tresses of gold: 

And like a mean horse-boy she runs at his side. 

And her breast’s fit to burst wfth its feelings of pride. 

She smites oft her bosom, and wriMB oft her hand. 

And her tears dropas fast as the rain M the sand; 

And she looks on that gay foreign princess—look on. 

Her shroud shall be shaped ore the set O’ the sun.” 
filer shroud shall be shaped* lady, Geraldine ? no! 

I have promised her limns to the kite and the crow, 

And my pair of blood ravens—even now on yon oak 
I see their dark plumage, and hearken their croak, 

And I know what they say—quoth the youngest one, “ hero 
The wolf and the hound snail partake of our cheer.” 

“ Not a morsel,*' its mate says, " fcr carlin so gray. 

Will lock black ftqm her turret, and keep them at bay; 

So whet thy beak sharp—lo ! the war-horse he fumes. 

See her white marine front ’mid an ocean of plumes, 

Sae o’er her white bosom, whene’er I cry croak. 

Clang your wings with a scream, and then daintily howk. 
Now up came Lord Rflp#»,and stooped his head down, 

* All hail, lady mother, come welcome your son— 

And bless me this fair one, whose kind heart and hand 
Saved me from the dungeon, the wheel, and the brand, 

The princess east downber dark eyes, and their light 
Sparkled through her Jong eyelashes, trembling and bright. 
Like that meek-under radiance the stars shed aboon 
Two lovers, when clouds have o’ermanfred the moon. 

But on her lady Mabel down from hflrtewer gave 
That stern look which deals but Mgh d©PU» «*d .the ; 
A glance of dread purpose can nf» m mistook, 

Men shudder, and call it the Morison’ look. 

f Full seven years,after, ojw gewriwoed and bower. 

And pure river, dame Mabrilooked ibrth from her tower. 
And there earns Ml old bent, at h» aide 

Hung a script,, ahe *nJJad him Slaughter and pride* 

“ Now welcome, thou did man, what seekest tho»—a grave. 
With a gibbet bends it? p»y«dk it and have- 
“ I seek not the graVe, nows lady l tome . 

The grave is less dread than repentance tiMfeee; 

For I am a Palmer, and .wand##-ijn 
The footsteps of mm from the threshold of «in,i 
And fiiin would I seek, ancient lady, to know 
Why you wrap your sad brow in a mast of woe ? 

And B& he spoke thus, with a wmmm croak. 

Two blood ravens perched on the top of an oak-; 

The green tree all shuddered, and there ran a groan 
All around tower and turret, dm fountain did moan— 

Like the sweet shooting moonshine a white figure flew. 
With a shriek to the greenwdod—the sad Palmer drew 
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A cross at his feet, and his trembling hand felt 
His heart fluttering wild, and his eyes seemed to melt 
“ Evil man haste away, else thy limbs shall be bound, 

And thy quarters be flung to the wolf and the hound. 

Lo! see my blood-ravens that have not craved food 
Since the feast, seven years since, l spread in the wood, 

Croak loud for a morsel— sic daintiths are me 
As the bright een and white bosom of princesses fair— 

But my blackbirds crave food, and thine old limbs shall be 
Their food, else the fiend birds will feast upon me." 

The Palmer waxed dark, and his right hand he shook. 

And he gave the proud towers Ronald Morison> took; 

And darker he grew, though the castle in light 
Beamed far o’er the heaven, and heaven leoked bright; 

And still he grew darker, as stern in his mood, 

He slaked its red ashes with Morison's blood. 

More dark and moredark as lie’tarried and thought 
On the wreck andthewrong which his tury had wrought. 

He knelt, and a green grave ho gave one long kiss, £ 

And no man saw lord Ronald from that day to this. 

But long shall the matrons and hoarymen mourn,. 

As the eve glooms again of lord Ronald-Srfeturn. . •: 

* • {To be continued.) >• ”, 


Atorpes to jtrfiiA. a letter tvt rhyme.* 

There is nothing, unless we be mUch Italiaa mirthtnakors;—anil in the midst 
mistaken, which will hereafter be he- ofouradmiration for the cleverness— 
knowlcdged as forming n more re- liveliness*—end brilliancy of their ver- 
markable feature in the literary history ses, wo have no difficulty in confessing 
of our time, than the sudden and utf- that we cannot help missing frequent- 
cxpected revival which has lately taken ly, and regretting occasionally, a cer- 
place in certain lighter branches of tain nameless classical grace which has 
poetry, which, cultivated with great notalwsysdisdained to be wedded 
success in what is called'M tr Augustan with the uatiyesportiveness of English 
age, had ever since beetf ! ahnost Os lambics. Moolre, too, has distinguished 
much neglected as the deeper secrets himself very much of late by his co- 
of our true Augustan agbhtd been, mieal and satirical verses—but he is 
until they were called again ittfo^life » Oft decidedly inferior to Frere in ease 
and being by the great bandof 5 m^s- and elegance,-as he is to Lord Byron 
ters, our contemporaries. We need in every essential of poetry and feel- 
not say any thing of the splendid me- ing. Tom Moore is a smart but not 
rits of Mr Frere, whosewhisttecmfte agenteeiquirzer—and if he does not 
set an example that has been followed surpafe' Lord Byron in immorality, 
by so many writers of distinguished h& inanpoitiUty is certainly by far the 
and various talent—and ; IM 9 ?m'ab^stilJg.of the-two, by reason 

of invention • idieatarical and aflbet- 

er justice of |»ili^*»l6|^pne , ls a saucy in- 

the public, but 'm W feshion, who says 

political condiments bythe air of one 
tators have not scruple^tdtbh^rtl^t jfabsttrdly enough, to be sure), 
productions more imafedfttely hhnself entitled to sty what he 

than those of ’their. master^-aftbpugK other more resembles the 

we have many doubts whether any one -wsKttitfe'Bsmtsms of certain ancient 
of them has ever equalled' him iuthe atttiitiste—tho- hfll&professional joker, 
more lasting exoelUinicffeE of easy wit wfe^s efataf j «mbitmi' is to be “ the; 
—sparkling fancfwofeid deUeatevers- tiny thing/' but who* touched through 
fleation. He, • however, " and all 'his and thnmgh with the intolerable stain, 
school, are decidldly pupils of the old still ;bet3Hty# on .fhe floor of the saloou 


London; Murray. 1830. 
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the old tricks of the orchestra.— 
Moore’s Late comical and satirical 
poems besides are all imitations of old 
Christopher Anstey—and quite infe¬ 
rior, in every respect, both to the 
Bath Guide of that accomplished loun¬ 
ger, and the Pleader’s Guide, the less 
celebrated but scarcely less masterly 
work of his son. 

We have no notion who the author 
of this Letter to Julia may be-—but 
we venture to predict, that the public 
will never discover in him any new 
masquerade, either of Frere at of 
Moore—or indeed of any writer al¬ 
ready known to them. He is evident¬ 
ly a man of great accomplishments, 
on whom (unlike Tom Moore) his ac« 
compliMnents Jsit quite easy.—Nay, 
he is evidently an admirable scholar, 
and yet he displays few ef the little 
attic touches that Frere has at com¬ 
mand—altho’ his Whistlecrafls do not 
make any great show of them.—He is 
no less evidently a man of fashion— 
and, what is still better, a perfect gen¬ 
tleman. Last of all, and best of all, 
he is a poet of very exquisite powers— 
and if, as we conjecture, his name 
should turn out to be quite a new 
one, we have no doubt it will, as soon 
as he pleases, become a very splendid 
one.* 

lie has undertaken, in this airy pro¬ 
duction, to give a sort of''general 
sketch of the present life of haut~ton 
in London; and he has.done so, on the 
whole, with great success, although 
we must think the framework on 
which he has chosen to fix his deli¬ 
neations, is such as to give an impres¬ 
sion, alike unnecessary and unconge¬ 
nial, of awkwardness and heaviness. 
The beautiful raillery of the sixteen 
lines of the original, > : 

“ Sybarin cur propqre* amando 

Pcrdere ?” &c. 11 

cannot be made to extend itself fcito 
the leading and presiding idea of a 
poein of 221 pages, without disadvan¬ 
tages of which the author himself 
is probably, now that his work is 
finished and out of his hands, os 
sensible as any of his readers- The 
occasional glimpses of this flimsy 
thread, however, must not be permit¬ 
ted to lessen our adpiiration of the 


beautiful gems he lias strung upon it 
—nor, on the whole, will any body 
venture to blame this person as the 
first man of genius that lias written a 
fine poem on a bad (that is to say, an 
ill-chosen and inadequate) plan. 

The lady (real or imaginary) to 
whom the Epistle is addressed, is a 
perfect beauty, and has been married 
tor some weeks to a young gentleman, 
whose name is supposed to have been 
of high distinction in all the rolls of 
fashionable resort—but who, swayed 
or aeduced by the authority or the 
charms of his bride, from all his former 
sources of occupation and of pleasure— 
has, since his wedding, become quite 
an altered man, and lost favour sadly 
among all his old confederates, the au¬ 
thor of the Letter included, who makes 
the last effort of his friendship in the 
shape of this shrewd rather than res¬ 
pectful remonstrance to the fair cause 
of the metamorphosis herself. His 
petition very impertinently sheweth— 
that whereas her husband was former¬ 
ly one of the gayest sparrers, swim¬ 
mers, loungers, quadrillets, waltaers, 
canterers, drinkers, revellers, gam¬ 
blers, neckloth-tiers, stay-lacers, &c. 
&c. &c. about town—he has assumed 
within the last two months a totally 
new and melancholy change of aspect. 
He has mveh up stays—he ties his 
neckcloth'jtp a simple knot (in utter 
contempt of Mr Nichols, and his hope¬ 
ful)—when he rides, it is for health, 
or on business, not for show on the' 
Park or in Bond-street—when he 
dances, it is only to enliven his own 
harvest-liome—when he drinks, it is 
because he is thirty—when he eats, 

. it is because he is hungry. He sits at 
home on the corner of a sofa with his 
wife ; and the.curricles of his ancient 
associates rattle in vain before the per¬ 
petual Venetians,of his window. The 
. purpose of- the prayer is, of course, 

■ that' Julia should dispense with this 
constancy of attendance on the part of 
her lord and master—of which imme¬ 
diate dispensation he enforces the pro¬ 
priety by; many arguments—some of 
them pew—all of them ingenious— 
not a few more convincing than deli¬ 
cate. Nothing can be more simple 
than the skeleton of the Lay-Sermon 
—now for some specimens of its style. 


* Since writing the above, we have been informed,.(hat the author is Mr Luttoll, who 
wrote sonic pretty verses last year, entitled, “ Lines written at Ampthill Park.’’ We 
mention his name only because we understand it to be quite public in London. 
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One of the most notable of Charles’s 
derelictions is that of the Park. 

Poor Charles! No creature sees him, late, 
’Twixt Stanhope-street and Apsley-gate i 

And in commenting on this, the ad¬ 
viser takes occasion, of course, to intro¬ 
duce a variety of descriptive sketches. 
The following sue from the " after-- 
noon park-lounge,” The first para¬ 
graph will, we fear, be considered as 
too personal by the lovers of the M Ex* 
aminet.” 

Perch an ee, a truant from his desk, 

Some lover of the picturesque. 

Whose soul Is fhr above his shop, 

Hints to his charmer where to stop: 

And the proud landscape, from the hill, eye 
Which crowns thy terrace—Piccadilly! 
Perchance Leigh Hunt himself is near, - 
Just waking from a reverter— 

Whispering, “ My dear, while others hurry, 
“ Let us look over into Sumy.” 

There, as the summer-sow declines. 

Yet still in .rail-orbed beauty shines. 

As, all ou foe beneath hit beams. 

The fret-work of the Abbey gleams i 
While on its towers a gcifei flood 
Is poured, above the tufted wood. 

His charmer (kindred spirits, see 
The blest effects of sympathy *) 

Is busied in a tasteful trial ,< > 

To spell foe hour upon foe foal! 

Mark how the mighty snow-ball gathers 1 
Lads, lasses, mothers, children, fathers, 

All equal here, as if foC pavetnent 
To level them were like foe grave meant) 

As if one will informed foe whole, 

And urged them to a common goal, 
flee, in foe firing bum confounded, • 

All shapes, all rises, Mm* and rounded s 
Every variety of foaturs* 

That e’er distinguished human ctMtttns! *' 
Nor less their habiit disagree-? 

Some have, at transet, rims from tea t ' 

Some linger on till Duds at nine ' -•*' iV . 
Bids them retire to cheat and dfee. ; 

The same pursuits together jumble ‘ 

The rich and pock, foe ptOudAsd bafobfe 
TV enfranchised trodesnuMa, if heathy ‘t 
Here, Jewries half hit rusfopHW* 

Hero, mi rage, foeB<md»etKet Mtrk =- ■ 
Isbmtdedhy l^frfom’ifirik* V r ' 
Whileyon^grouddsine(O^mdewstlyfr f 

Heedless, though -by' food flit, 

hi ark 1 where in B^mmlei fo. 

On the same bench; frfo ootfMrai tHtefoet 
Huddled by eh*bee k mririteeedgefosrt) 

Noe Sign of ytaunroopiftMt word ■ 

Of cbwsrfol sound among foem beotd. 

As if aU virtue lay in gravity,- 
And smiles Were «y«Uf*ams of depravity. 
’Twere hard, mefoinks, their fate to brook, 
Were they not happier thatl they look; 

While opening spring with all its flowers. 

In vain leads on foe Iwghitig hours t 


On tlieir dull looks and blunted sense 
Wasting its choicest influence; 

While as, at length moused, they travel 
A snail’s pace on foe glittering gravel. 
Bursts foe full chestnut on their right. 

In spiral blossoms, silver-bright $ 

Lilacs their purple Cones unfold, 

And rich laburnums gleam in gold. 

Julia, 1 own, yod ibay command some 
Attention—you are young and handsome, 
Are fond, of eoutaOMpefoaps, are true— 
As yet, that secret rests with you, 

Still be advised, and, lest you lose it. 

Enjoy wmwiu&ience--derit abate it. 

Wny thus encroaching P wherefore want 
To tetter your enslaved gallant; 

As an Egyptian queen, we’re told. 

Served a great conqueror of old, 

Whom dram his height of fame she hurl’d, 
And jvheedled—to resign a wofl^f 

The next count on wbicsnhe ex- 
damly is foftnd guilty, is that of being 
a traitor to ifru Authority of Mr Jack- 
son, hie pkee and dignity—in other 
words, Of having cut Egan, and having 
thrown avrtV bus copy of that invalua¬ 
ble statute-book, " Boxiana.” 

I doubt if he has pluck remaining 
To venture on a Six weeks training. 

That, first of pugfliafie blisses, 

Sinoe befow imiaft yaw smiles and kisses 
(So strings his taste) a greater treat 
Than ru Wring, raring, or nv meat. 

Aqd jret, opt Fonder of the Fancy 
Him Charles, of (rid, did ever man see ? 
Skilled in defence, in onast skilled, 

AS wondered as he jibbed and milled. 
Laying his adversary low 
In no ttmef .hy ajuvaurlte How. 

Parian those glories 1 now, it ruffles 
His temper blit to hoar qf muffles: 

Him at the Fires Court, or at Moubey, 
Nem henceforward will a soul see. 

Nov, he’s an humble tame adorer, 

Sneers at a facer or ajtoorer. 

Of all he learned so well of Chib, 


The cudgel* are then taken tip in 
behalf of me scenery of the Serpen- 
tine-rihriour ifcadwR will find them- 

^ lo ° k among , 
this wbftt * verses fof any of 

Hie “ftalianly” faptutes of the Cock- 

ney-sehdol. 

our landscape blush for shame ? 
«pd gay, if flat and tame. 
Nmriiriiriri swe-struek or surprised; 

But tfSt^piOtari and civflieea. 

Htte-arofotf Reyti deadens seen. 

Waving theriWobds of pfted green 
Above foe Fowhtt-Msglrine: 

Brand it, foe iuS-rangePs villa, 
flwip, paces ley anchored the flotilla 
Thftflril rilWitfl warlike rage meant. 

In pea«*-for» ( by a mock engagement. 

Next come, fo fir* Jri» foie Variety, 

, ’ 'S’ ijy, • 
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The sheds of the Humane Society, 

In case of thaws, or inebriety; 

And, winding among these, a drive 
With gigs and currides alive. ■ 

Thence (amidst plumes and weeping willows. 
Swept by the zephyr, tiny billows 
Come rippling to the smooth cascade, 

So lately founded by the aid 
Of pick-axe, trowel, rule, and spade; 

Near which (his mother left the lurch in) 
Perchance some lounging truant urchin 
For halfpence with his play-mate wrangles. 
Or with a pin for minnows angles; 

Or coaxes from her callow brood 
The dingy matron-swan, for food. 

And eyes her ruffled plumes, and springs 
Aside, in terror of her wings. 

These charms, and more than these, are 
thine, 

Straight though thou art,' 0 Serpentine ! 
And, wllgn the quivering sun-beams dance 
And sparkle on thy smooth expanse; 

When to thy stream the deer confides 
Ilis branching horns and dappled sides; • 
And cattle on thy shelving brink 
Snuff the sweet air, or stoop to drink 
Where trees, through all their generations. 
From withered stumps to new plantations. 
Meet, as a merry-making gathers 
Young children round their old grand¬ 
fathers ; 

Backed by the “glittering skirts” of London, 
Its buil lings now in shade, now sunn’d on, 
’Twould surely any tourist gravel, 

(Or home or foreign be his travel,) 

In rummaging his sketch-book through, 

To find a more enlivening view 
Than here, by art and nature moulded, 

Is to his careless eye unfolded. 

Yet, to go further and fare worse. 

Folks waste their time, and drain their purse! 
There, where, in spring, the grass between 
Kach dusty stripe looks fresh and green, 
Methinks I see rile russet truck 
Worn by the hoofs of Charles’s’hack, 
Practised to tread, with gentle pace, 

'The paths of that enchanting place. 

Yet Charles that gentle pace would check, 
Throw the loose reins on Saucho's neck. 

And from the saddle, at his case, 

Knjoy the landscape and the breeze. 

As moved the nymphs, iti mingled ranks, 

On to the river’s gravelly banks. 

Glancing between the rugged boles . 

Of ancient elms their parasols. 

Whose hues—but similes must fail. 

A rainbow, or a peacock’s tail. 

Or painter’s pallet, to the eye 

Scarce offers such variety 

As the protecting silk which, shades , „ 

At once, and decks these lovely matds, 
While smartly Speneercd, ev’n the ugly 
Under its Cupolas look smugly, • 

Meantime, escaped their eastern dens, 

A crowd of sober citizens. 

Thus tempted, seem to have forgot 
Their Sunday’s lesson,—■“ Covet not,’* 

And in the mirror of these waters 
Admire each other'* wives and daughters, 
Vol. VII, 


Who linger where the river shelves. 

Not backward to admire themselves. 

Say, Julia, had you no compunction 
In issuing such a hard injunction ? 

Say for what cause, avowed or hidden, 

A lounge so harmless is forbidden, 

While Charles the laughing world to blind. 
Hints that a man may change his mind ? 
Thither he spurs his hack no more, 

But votes the whole concern a bore; 

Has weaned his feet from ice and skaits. 
And left t ■ Cocker threes and eights. 

The breeze may blow, the sun may shine, 
He’s ngver at the Serpentine: 

In vain the girls and deer so fallow 
Sport on its hanks,—he swears *tis yellow, 
And wonders how he e’er could dream 
Of beauty in so foul a stream ! 

Next follows wliat is deservedly.tlic 
most elaborate passage of the whole 
poem. 

But liow shall unblamed, express 
The awful mysteries of Dkess ; 

IIow, all unpractised, dare to tell 
The art sublime, ineffable. 

Of making middling men look well; 

Men who had been such heavy sailors 
But for their shoe-makers and tailors ? 

So, by the cutler’s sharpening skill,. 

The bluntest weapons wound and kill: 

So, when ’tis scarcely fit to eat, 

Good cooks, by dressing , flavour meat. 

And as, by steam impressed with motion 
’Gainst wind and tide, across the ocean, 

The merest tub will far outstrip 
The progress of the lightest ship 
That ever on the waters glided. 

If with an engine unprovided 
Thus Beaus, in person and in mind, 
Excelled by those they leave behind, 

On, through the world, undaunted, press. 
Backed by the mighty power of dress; 
While folks less confident than they 
Stare in mute wonder,—and give way. 

Charles was a master, a professor 
Ofthis great art— a first rate dresser. 

Oft have 1 traced him through the town. 
Mowing whole ranks of beauty down. 
Armed at all points, from head to foot, 
From rim of hat to tip of boot. 

Abfwe so loose, below no braced. 

In chest exuberant, and in waist 
Just like an hour-glass, or a wasp, 

So tightened, he could scarcely gasp. 

Cold was the nymph who did not dote 
Upon him in his new-built coat ; • 
whose heart could parry the attacks 
Of his voluminous Cossacks— 

Trowsers so called from those barbarians 
Nursed ip die Steppes—the Crim-Tarta- 
riftns, , 

Who, when they scour a country, under 
Those ample folds conceal their plunder. 
How strange their destiny has been! 
Promoted since the year fifteen, 

In honour of these fierce allies, 

To gTace our British legs and thighs. 

3 X 
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Fashion’s a tide which nothing stems; 

So the Don mingles with the Thames! 

But, ere his darts were aimed to kill. 

One charm, he knew, was wanting still. 

“ Weak,” would he cry, “ are the attacks 
Of your voluminous Cossacks .• 

In vain to suffocation braced 

And bandaged is your wasp-like waist; 

In vain your buckram-waded shoulders 
And chest astonish all beholders; 

Wear any coat you will, ’tis fruitless; 
Those shoes, those very boots are bootless. 
Whose tops (’twas 1 advised the mixture) 
Are moveable,’and spurs a fixture; 

All is unprofitable, flat * 

And stale, without a smart Cravat , 
Muslined enough to hold its starch. 

That last key-stone of Fashion’s arch !” 

“ Have you, my friend,” I’ve heard him 

“ Been lucky in your turns to-day ?— 
Think not that what 1 ask alludes 
To Fortune’s stale vicissitudes, 

To her capricious ups um^downs, 

Her treacherous smiles, or withering frowns i 

Nor have I now, alas ! to learn 

How cards, and dice, and women turn, 

And what prodigious contributions 
They levy, in their revolutions : 

Not heed I, if, in times so critical. 

You've manag'd well your turns political. 
The turns of your Cravat l mean. 

Tell me if these have lucky beep ?■ 

Have your attempts at once succeeded* 

Or (while an hour has passed unheeded 
And unregretted) have you toiled 
Till a week’s laundry has been spoiled, 

Ere round your neck, in every fold 
Exact, the muslin has been rolled. 

And, dexterously in front confined, 

Has kept the proper set behind; 

Not letting loose, nor pinning in 
One jot too much of check or chin ? 

In short, joy dint of hand and eye, 

Have you achieved a perfect tic ?— 

These are my turns—’twere idle pother 
To waste a thought on any other. 

“ Should yours (kind heaven, avert the 
omen!) 

Like the cravats of vulgar, low men. 
Asunder start—and, yawning wide, 

Disclose a chasm op either side, 

Letting, behind Us checkered screen, 

The secrets of youfthrout be setpi; * 

Or should it stubbornly persist 
To take some awkward tasteless twist, 

Some crease indelible, and look 
Just like a dunce’s dog's-eared book. 

How would you parry the disgrace ? 

In what assembly show your foce P 
How brook your rival’s acornful glance. 

Or partner’s titter in the dance ? 

How, in the morning, dare to meit 
The quiz z ere of the park or street ? 

Your occupation’s gone—in vain 
Hope to dine out, or flirt again. 

The ladies from their lists will put you. 

And even 1 , my friend, must cut you 1” 


to Julia. QAug. 

Such once was Charles.—No doctrine 
sounder 

Than his, no principles profoundcr. 

Mark tlje contrast—“ Heu quantum 
mutatus ab illo Hectore—*-1 ’ 

No more his well-brushed hair is sleek 
With can dc miel , or huile antique. 

The golden key no more unlocks. 

By Bramah's aid,'his rose-wood box; 

And with the treasures there displayed. 
Dazzles the wondering chambermaid ; 

As, on her broom reclined, she pauses, 
Ogling tiie silver cups and vases, 

Whence steams a mingled soft perfume, 
New to her nostrils, through the room. 

No more with buckram or with wool 
■ His overloaded bosom’s full; 

One glance from you is quite enough 
To “ cleanse it of that perilous stuff." 
Loosed by the spell of your endearments. 
His tortured ribs have burst their cerements. 
And, like delinquents freed from jail, 

His waist is fairly out on bail. 

Julia, you've moved its habeas-corpns ; 

But when the man has grown a porpus. 
Long, long before tiie season’s ended. 

You’ll wish it hod been still suspended. 

Converted thus, with all the zeal 
Which converts or affect or feel. 

For errors past he makes amends. 

By quizzing all his former friends; 

Forgets bow long he was their tutor, 

Apa grows at once their persecutor; 

Derides the stiff cravats and collars. 

And braces of his favourite scholars. 

Laughs at his own apostate jokes. 

And dresses—just like other folks. 

Another splendid episode is occupied 
with a description of Almack’s. The 
indecency of Waltzers is, as usual, 
abused, and so is th^ awkwardness of 
British Quadrillers, with printed cards 
in their hands; but the strictness of 
the regulations, and the air of Master 
Willis, attract the greatest portion of 
our author's ridicule. 

What form is that, with looks so sinister ?— 
Willis, their Excellencies’ minister— 

See where in portly pride he stands 
To execute their high commends; 

Unmoved his heart, unbribed his hands.. 
See, where the barrier he prepares 
Just at, the bottom of the stairs, 

Midst fragrant flowers and shrubs exotic 
A man relentless and despotic 
As he of Tunis, or Algiers, 

Or any pf their Grand V isiers. 

Sappose the prize by hundreds miss’d 
Is yours 41 last—You're on the list— 
Youl^imher’ii issued, duly signed; 

But hold—your ticket's left behind. 

That's to be done ? there’s no admission. 

In vain you flatter, scold, petition, 

Fprf your blood mounting like a rocket, 
V’umMe in vain in every pocket. 

“The rule's so Strict 1 dare not stretch it,” 
Cries Willis, “pray, myiord, go fetch it.”— 
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“ Nonsense!” you cry, “ so late at night— 
Surely you know me, sir, by sight.” 

“ Excuse me—the committee sat 
This morning.”—“ Did they, what of that ?” 
“ An order given this very day 
My lord, I dare not disobey.” 

“ Your pardon.”—Further parley’s vain ; 
So for your ticket, in the rain, 

Breathless you canter home again. 

Thus cured (and cut th’ expense be less ?) 
Are absence, and forgetfulness. 

What sounds were those ?—0 earth and 
heaven 1 

Heard you the chimes— half-past eleven 9 
They tell, with iron tongue, your fate. 
Unhappy lingerer, if you’re late. 

Haste, while you may.—Behold l approaches 
The last of yonder string of coaches; 

Stern Willis, in a moment more, 

Closes th’ inexorable door, 

And great the conjuror must be 
Who can cry, “ open, Sesame!” 

Such is the rule, which none infringes. 
The door one jot upon its hinges 
Moves not. Once past the fatal hour, 
Willis has no dispensing power. 

Spite of persuasion, tears, or force, 

“ The law,” be crie9, “ must take its course.” 
And men may swear, and women pout. 

No matter—They are all shut out. 

“ Friend, I’m The Ministry—give way!” 
“ Avaunt, Lord Viscount Castlereagh ! 
You’-e doubtless in the Commons* House 
A mighty man, but here a mome. 

This evening'there was no debate 
Or business, and your lordship’s late. 

We show no favour, give no quarter 
Here, to your ribbon, or your garter. 

Jlere for a Congress no one cares. 

Save that alone which sits up stairs.” 

Fair Worcester pleads with Wellington; 
Valour with,Beauty. “ Hence, begone ! 
Perform elsewhere your destined parts. 

One conquer kingdoms, t'other hearts. 

My lord, you’ll nave enough to do; 
Almack’s is not like Waterloo. 

Awhile lay by that wreath of laurels, 

Culled in composing Europe’s quarrels; 
Secure, the war-whoop at her door, 

In Britain’s cause to gather more.”— 

For die first time in vain, his. Grace 
Sits down in form before the place. 

Finds, let him shake it to the centre. 

One, fortress that he capnot enter. 

Though he should offer on its benders 
The sacrifice of half his orders. 

The English Duke—the Spanish Lord— 
The Prince of Flanders—drops his sword; 
Compelled at last, ere break of day. 

To raise the siege, and march away! 

So much for the entrance-^Now for 
the interior. 

To give their graceful motions scope. 
Now, tightly stretched , the barrier-rope 
Hems in QuadriUers* nymph ahd spttrk, 

1 .ike bounding deer within a park ; 

Now dropped, transforms the fiodfe again 
For Walters, to an open plain. . 


Approach, 0 votary of Hymen ! 

Be thou of forward, or of shy men. 
Approach, and at the luck rejoice 
Which yields such beauty to your choice. 
This is the moment to advance. 

To claim your partner in the dance, 

And if your fancy paints one fairer 
Than other nymphs, to win and wear her. 

But ere you try your fortune, lend 
An ear to good advice, my friend, 

And keep, if not an elder brother. 

Your distance from her aunt and mother. 
Of youth! i.l hearts those ruthless breakers 
Will weigh your passion with your acres; 
They deem no folly half so great 
As love, without a large estate; 

And think the nation ne'er win thrive 
Where younger sons presume to wive. 

Do what you will, say wlmt you can, 

“ Manors," they tell you, * ‘ make the man.” 

From Alnrack's to a honey-moon 
scene, the transition is not, or shall 
not be difficult. 

Say, why should grots and shrubberies 
hide 

A lawful bridegroom and a bride! 

Why must they, lost in shady groves. 

Fit shelter for unlicensed loves, 

Steal front th’ approving world, and seek 
A long probationary week 
Of close retirement, as profound 
As if they both were under ground ? 

Twelve hours of every four-and-twenty 
Left to themselves, methinks, were plenty. 
Then why to villas hurry down. 

When these, fond pair, arc yours in town ? 

Be counselled—Stir not, ncur or far, 

But stay, I charge you, where you are. 

The dream of passion soon or late 

Is broken .— don’t anticipate. 

Haste not to lose your hopes eh fears. 

Stark mad for moments, dull for years; 
Devour not, for your comfort’s sake, 

At once, like children, oil your cake; 

Truth (on your memory well engrave it) 
Whispers, you cannot eat and have it. 

Gold is too precious—lay it not 
So thickly on a single spot; 

But beat the bullion—husbands, wives— 
And spread it over all your lives. 

In the August Number it would be 
unpardonable to omit the following 
picture of London “ once again on 
fire!" 

Through silent and deserted streets 
No kindred form the lounger meets; 

No curricle nor chariot wears 
The pavement of the western squares; 

But hackney •coachmen fold their hands. 
And deep, despairing, on their stands; 

Or, roused, make signs with whip and fingers 
To tempt the bashful fare, who lingers 
Doubtful to mount or not, and staring 
At houses painting and repairing. 

You mark no fresh-caught rustic dodging 
NoW here, now there, to find a lodging, 
Indifferent to what rent he’s liable. 

So that the street is ” undeniable," 
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Or vainly tugging at the bells 
Of twenty over •crammed hotels. 

Slipt from yon Heavenly Bow, at White’s, 
No critic-arrow now alights 
On some unconscious passer-by. 

Whose cape's an inch too low or high; 
Whose doctrines arc unsound in hat, 

In boots, or trowsers, or cravat; 

On him who braves the shame and guilt 
Of gig or Tilbury ill-built; 

Sports a barouche with pannels darker 
Thun the last shade turned out by Barker, 
Or canters, with an awkward scat 
And badly mounted, up the street. 

No laugh confounds the luckless girl 
Whose stubborn hair disdains to curl, ♦ 
Who, large in foot, and long in waist. 
Shows want of Hood, as well as taste: 
Silenced awhile that dreudfol battery 
Whence never issued sound of flattery; 

The whole artillery of jokes. 

Levelled point-blank at humdrum folks; 
Who now, no longer kept in awe 
By Fashion's judges, or her law, 

Close by the The Window, at their ease. 
Strut, with what looks and clothes they please. 

No longer, from the footman's thumb 
And finger, peals of thunder come. 

Closed arc the doors, the knockers dumb. 
No cards, in (iroad-vast sown about. 

Alarm us with a red-hot rout; 

Nor, in a rainy blustering night, 

(The London-!'each-makers’ delight) 
Comes on the startled ear, from for. 

The hubbub of domestic war 
In yonder Square, where half the tO' 

Are taking up, and setting down. 

In breathless haste, amidst the din 
Of drunken coachmen cutting in. 

Hushed is the sound of swearing, lashing, 
Of tangled wheels together clashing. 

Of glasses shivering, pannels crashing. 

As thus they try their rival forces 
In whips, and carriages, and horses. 

What though their mistresses should fret. 
Be frightened, trampled on, or wet ? 

How, but by prancing in tho mud. 

Can pampered cattle show their blood ? 
Honor’s at stakeand wbat is comfort. 
Safety, or health, or any sum for’t ? 

The bills, ’tis true, to those up-stairs. 

Are somewhat heavy, for repairs; 

But courage, coachmen! Such disasters 
Are not your business, but your masters’. 

Now many a pleasant hungry sinner 
Finds tapering on the’ accustomed dinner. 
And reads no more, on pasteboard nicely 
Rang’d o’er his chimney, “ Eight precisely. 
No crow-Quill notes with comers three, 
Littered about for friends to see. 

Coax him to tite-d-lttea, and tea. 
Ungreeted, at his morning station, 

Ev’n by a verbal invitation, 

Yet lingering till the chaise is gone 
Which holds die last Amphitryon, 

Late and alone he dines at Brooks’s; 

, Tries wliat a newspaper or book says, • 
Till half past ten ; and then, poor man. 
Gets through the evening as lie can. 


’Tis August. Rays of fiercer heat 
Full on the scorching pavement beat. 

As o’er it the faint breeze, by fits 
Alternate, blows and intermits. 

For short-lived green, a russet brown 
Stains every withering shrub in town. 
Darkening the air, in clouds arise 
Th’ Egyptian plagues of dust and flies; 

And wasps, those foragers voracious. 

Buzz thro’ the shops, in swarms audacious. 
At rest, in motion—forced to roam 
Abroad, or to remain at home, 

Nature proclaims one common lot 
For all conditions— 1 Be ye hot !* 

Day is intolerable—N ight 
As close and suffocating quite; 

And still the Mercury mounts higher. 

Till London seems again on fire. 

This is of course the time when 
“ London all goes out of town," and 
part of it removes per steam-boat. 

Now many a city-wife and daughter 
Feels that die dipping rage has caught her. 
Scarce can they rest upon their pillows. 

For musing on machines and billows ; 

Or, should they dumber, ’tis to dream 
All night of Margate and of Steam; 

Of Steam, which, stronger than a giant. 
Duly invoked, is more compliant. 

At half past eight, propitious hour. 

He’s at dieir service, at the Tower. 
Embarked, they catch the sound, and feel 
The thumping motion of his wheel. 

Lashed into foam by ceaseless strokes. 

The river roars, the funnel smokes. 

As onward, like an arrow, shoots 
.1 The Giant, with his seven-league boots; 
Spite of their crowded sails, outstripping 
With ease the speed of all the shipping 
Through every reach—mast following mast 
Descried, approached, o’er taken, passed. 
Look where you will, you find no traces 
Of qualm-anticipating faces 
From shifting helm or taught lee-braces. 

Ills widi which fete the bliss alloys,' 

Else perfect, of the Margate-hoys. 

No calm, so dead that nothing stirs. 

Baffles the sea-sick passengers. 

With ecstasy no tongue can utter. 

They take to tea ana bread and butter. 

On the smooth deck some stretch their legs 
Some feast below on toast and eggs. 

As, cheered by clarinet and song. 

Ten knots an hour, they spank along, 

(Sure at their destined post to sup. 

Unless, perchance, they're all blown up) 

By Graves-end, South-end, thro’ the Nore, 
Till the boat lands them all at four. 
Exulting, on the Margate shore ! 

AinoM other topics of rather a more 
dig/Ufted nature, which this poetical 
triiler ventures to introduce, may be 
placed that of the duties of a dandy 
M.P.—the difficulties of which are 
thus terrifically depicted with the con-, 
ciliatbry preface ot— 

Just listen, and you’ll find a knack ’tis, 

Soon mastered by a little practice. 
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Then conies the catalogue raisonntv. 

To calculate, with due precision. 

The moment of the next division ; 

The art in proper time to cough ; 

The masteries of pairing off; 

When to be mute, and when to cheer 
A modest member with a “ Hear 
The secret, ere debates begin, 

Of whipping out—and whipping in 
From Bellamy’s with checked digestion. 
Just as the Speaker puts the question ; 
Such, Julia, are the hard conditions 
Imposed on sucking politicians ! 

But Charles must sacrifice his ease 
Sometimes, to heavier tasks than these. 
Perchance, to settle who shall sit, he 
Is tethered to some dull committee. 

Where learned lawyers, having wrangled 
For months, leave matters more entangled. 
Joy to the candidates who pay 
From ebbing purses, day by day. 

Hundreds for every fresh objection 
Which leads them to a vuut election ! 

Or, at the opening of the session, 

(Uniting courage with discretion) 

Must strive his faltering tongue to teach 
The echo of a royal speech, 

In which the mover and the seconder 
Too oft, alas: tho’ clever reckon’d, err; 

Or, when he meditates some far jaunt. 

Is taken captive by the Serjeant, 

From whose firm grasp no custodee 
E’er yet escaped—without a fee; 

Or posts, from some far-distant hall 
Up, through ten counties, to a Call; 

Or hurrying down at four (how pleasant!) 
Sees, in dismay, not forty present. 

Yet lingers, till, to end his doubt. 

The punctual Speaker counts them out; 

Oi, fumbling at the door, is shocked 
To find it mercilessly locked ; 

Or, when the weather warmer waxes. 

Must help Vansittart through his taxes. 
And, threatening those who heavy think ’em 
With the laid ghost of that on Income, 

Fry “ question !” when the strongest side 
To conquer —has but to di i idr. 

What, though thy door, St Stephen, yield 
To gifted minds a glorious field; 

Though rich the prize of those who aim 
Within thy walls at power and tame, 

And, through the struggles of debate, 

Uulc, or aspire to rule the State; 

Yet who in mere routine would waste 
One grain of knowledge, sense, or taste ? 
Who, through a tedious session, bear 
To slumber in the tainted air 
Of crowded benches, glad to make 
His dinner on a tough beef-steak; 

Or (summoned by a Treasury-note) 

Night after night to sit and vote, 

A mere machine, with no dominion 
Over his seat or his opinion ; 

Only to frank an ounce, and see 
On all his letters’ backs M. P.! ' 

Who would, as day begins to peep,’ * , 
(The house half hungry, naif asleep) 


With many a yawn anti inward curse. 

Hear a bad speech—or make a worse ! 

Who from his party, like a rat, run, 

To humour some capricious patron. 

Or trimming father, whom Ins son dreads; 
When he might take the Chiltern Hundreds, 
And in a trice resign his seat ? 

But that the terror of the Fleet, 

Or King's Bench prison, from whose bourne 
’Tis not so easy to return. 

Urges the slave, with puzzled will, 

To bee* a heavier bondage still. 

Wuh this we stop—having already 
quoted, we suspect at least, as much 
as is fair from one beautifully printed 
little duodecimo of sixteen lines in the 
page. But the truth is, as booksellers 
well know, that in Scotland the sale of 
such fashionable reading is always ex¬ 
tremely limited at first ; and the E- 
dinburgh Review has long sinrp ceas¬ 
ed to take any notice of the New Li¬ 
terature of England—So that, but for 
us, it is probable the Advice to Julia 
would scarcely have had any chance 
of being talked about, north of the 
Tweed, for these twelve months. Now 
we are sure it will be talked about not a 
little, and immediately; and all those 
that do talk about it, must buy it; 
for we assure them, that the other five 
sixths of the l’oeiu arc quite as good 
as the portion we have selected. On 
the whole, a more elegant, original, 
and, at the same time, good-humoured 
and gentlemanlike jeu-d’esprit—lias 
not appeared among us for a very long 
while, and we shall lie very sorry if 
we do not soon hear more from the 
same quarter. The Farewell is ele¬ 
gant, and, to close the page neatly, 
here it is. 

Julia, farewell! My words, I fear. 

Fall blunted on your listless ear. 

The best advice, like physic taken. 

Leaves stubborn wills like yours unshaken. 
Julia, farewell! In language wanner 
'Twere idle to upbraid you, charmer; 
Though, could I summon to my aid 
And hold communion with the shade 
Of Prior, Swift, or Mathew Green 
Who warred against the monster. Spleen ; 
Or could my fingers wield die pen 
Poetic of those living men. 

Those bards, who, dear to all the Nine, 
Heed not die praise of tongues like mine; 
My Muse, r.o novice in her art. 

Might, duo’ your senses, reach your heart; 
Like the sweet lark might upward spring. 
And, not content with chirping, sing. 

But no.—Th* aspiring wish is vain. 

Too feebly flows my humble strain. 
Destined to leave you as it found you. 
Spoiled by the flatterers who surround you! 
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Another little volume, published m 
London tins spring, which we think 
is pretty sure to survive the mass of 
new books, thrown out for the diver-* 
sion of the reading public, is entitled, 
“ Essays and Sketches of Life and 
Character, by a Gentleman who has 
left his Lodgings.” We have seldom 
perused any similar volume with high¬ 
er pleasure. It is written through¬ 
out with great facility and elegance, 
and bears everywhere indubitable 
marks of an upright and honourable 
mind, richly cultivated both by study 
and travel. The author is evidently 
both a gentleman and a scholar, and 
the only thing we have any objection 
to about him is that he is a whig. 
But of that more in the sequel. We ra¬ 
ther think that we trace some resem¬ 
blance between his style, both of writ¬ 
ing and thinking, and that of a cer¬ 
tain little book u On the Faults of 
English Manners,” which we review¬ 
ed a good many months ago. llut 
in this we may be mistaken, not 
having at present that interesting 
work at hand for the purpose of com¬ 
parison. 

There is no occasion- for criticism 
wheu a single extract will suffice to 
convince our readers, that we are right 
in the high opinion we have express¬ 
ed of our author’s merits; and we pre¬ 
fer, chiefly on account of its brevity, 
the following sketch, entitled te Na¬ 
tional Character,” which we are told 
was written at I’aris in the year 1815. 

“ 1 was sitting one day in company with a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, an Italian,an Eng¬ 
lishman, and a German, when a conversa¬ 
tion began upon the merits of their respec¬ 
tive nations. As 1 found the argument 
growing warm, especially on the part of the 
Frenchman, who was pouring a shower of 
small talk upon the Englishman, and of the 
Italian who was near touching the ceiling 
with his hands, in order te invoke the v$n- 
gcance of Heaven upon fee German, l be¬ 
thought me 6f a method to temper the dis¬ 
cussion < I proposed that each should set 
forth his reasons for referring his own na¬ 
tion in a continued speech, and that I, as 
an impartial hearer, should be the judge 
amongst them. My proposal was soon ac¬ 
cepted ; but harmony had like to have been 
again destroyed by a dispute who was to be¬ 


gin. The Frenchman talked loud, the Ger¬ 
man muttered, and the Italian spouted. 
Amidst the confusion of their voices I could 
now and then distinguish the words, come die, 
boulevards, esprit , empjlndungen, genuss, 
bequcmlkhkcit, cantatrice, capo d'opera, co - 
sa superba, S[C. j only the Spaniard and the 
Englishman looked upon the contest with 
seeming indifference and contempt; at last 
1 succeeded in stopping them,and prevailed 
on them to speak in the following order. 

“ I addrest myself first to the Spaniard, 
who was by no means a Liberal, and said, 
* Tell me why you consider your own na¬ 
tion as die wisest, the happiest, and the 
best ?—Ite answered, ‘ I consider the two 
former epithets as entirely superfluous; for 
if we arc the best, we must be the happiest; 
and if we are the happiest and best, we 
must be the wisest* . 

“ ‘ Now, 1 believe, there Is no man who 
performs, so well as the Spaniard, his duty 
to God and to his neighbour. He worships 
in the most exact, and even the most splen¬ 
did manner, the Divine Creator, the Re¬ 
deemer, the Holy GhOEt, and the Blessed 
Virgin, and he does not forget to pray for 
the intercession of the least of the Saints 
whom the church has admitted ; he is loyal 
to his king, to the utmost stretch of Chris¬ 
tian patience and submission; he is kind 
and (aiaritable to his fellow* creatures, help¬ 
ing foe needy, and feeding the hungry; he 
. reaps the reward of his good actions in a 
perpetual cheerfulness. Cheerfulness is the 
habit of foe good; gayety is but foe deliri¬ 
um of foe wicked. Nor let it be supposed, 
as many declamatory writers have asserted, 
that foe Inquisition has diminished the hap¬ 
piness of Spain. It is only through the 
acts of the Inquisition, that the Spanish 
people have been preserved in an unanimous 
faitn. Now, even granting, for argument's 
sake, that other religions may be equally 
good foT a future life, there is nothing which 
tends so much to union and harmony in the 
present, as worship at the same altar, reli¬ 
ance upon foe same means of salvation, 
obligation to foe same duties, and hope of 
the same final reward. Much has been 
said of the victims of foe Inquisition. The 
care which that holy tribunal employed n6t 
to hurt foe reputation of families, by pub¬ 
lishing their proceedings, has served to 
spread a clamour, against them; for that 
which is secret is always magnified by re- 
porv lt It thus that fame revenges herself 
on tome who wish to keep her out. But, 
in reality, ftre foe victims of foe Inquisition 
to be compared with those of the day of St 
Bartheletni, and the revocation of foe edict 
of Nantz ?—such are the effects of admitting 
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the infection, and then endeavouring to stop 
it; or arc they to be compared with the 
thousands who suffered in England under 
Henry VIII., Edward VI. and Elizabeth ? 
—such are the consequences of admitting, 
without control, the preachers of heresy and 
schism. 

“ ‘ If we do not want the religious tole¬ 
ration of England, still less do we stand in 
need of her political liberty. The sun 
which favours our country with its propi¬ 
tious influence, gives us enjoyment suffi¬ 
cient without seeking to busy ourselves in 
the affairs of government. Liberty is, in 
fact, a poor substitute for a fine climate. 
The people of the South only require the 
presence of that power which raises the 
com—which ripens the grape, in order to 
be satisfied with their position. To ask if 
they arc happy, you need only ask if they 
exist. But with the people of the North 
it is necessary to dig mines, to hew down 
forests, to build houses, to obtain, in a small 
space of a few feet, that warm, comfortable 
sensation, which a southern peasant feels in 
the large mansion of nalurp; he is obliged 
to look for some artificial source of pleasure, 
to intoxicate himself with the poison of dis¬ 
tilled spirits, or the tumult of political con¬ 
tention. We qoiirt no such advantages. 
To those who love care we leave flic trouble 
of governing; and we should think it as 
absurd to insist upon electing deputies, and 
making laws because we have the right to 
do it, as to carry burdens because we have 
backs capable of supporting them. Having 
said what is sufficient to convince all men 
of sense, I will not dilate upon the beauty 
of ovir country; the majesty of Granada, 
the splendour of Seville, the fertility of Va¬ 
lencia. You know our land, and can do 
justice to it.’—Having thus spoken, the 
Spaniard folded his arms in his cloak, 
which he always wore, even in France; and 
I observed he never listened to a word that 
was spoken afterwards. 

“ Having pul the same question to the 
Italian that I noil add rest to the Spaniard, 
he answered to the following purport 
That what had been just said concerning 
the pleasure derived from climate, applied 
with equal force to Italy, and set their two 
countries above all the rest of Europe. 

• Indeed,’ he said, * the native of London, 
or Hamburgh, cannot conceive, unless he 
travels to our land, the pleasure to be de¬ 
rived from the touch of a cisalpine atmo¬ 
sphere. Our nerves seem to .swell and ex. 
tend themselves to receive the delightful 
sensation; our eyes dwell without fatigue 
or pain upon the beauties of a^rich hnd 
warm landscape; even the voice main tabu 
its clearness only in the air which the sun 
has blessed. But if we had merely this ad¬ 
vantage, we should rival, und not precede 
Spam in happiness. It is to another dr- 
cumstunce that Italy owes her gloiry, heir 
occupation, her' delightto taste. With 
justice it has. been said, that this is the 


only pursuit of which the pleasures far 
out-balance the pains. A man may meet 
with an unfaithful mistress, or be re¬ 
rejected by an ungrateful sovereign, but 
nothing obliges him to gaze at a bad pic¬ 
ture, or dwell upon a disprnportioned 
building, A great work of art may be said 
to be the most successful result of human 
effort: a fine statue requires as much ge¬ 
nius in the conception as the most difficult 
problem of Newton; it demands as much 
skill in the execution as the formation of a 
time-piece; and when finished, it attracts 
the admiration, and gratifies the senses of 
thousands of spectators for thousands of 
years. It Is, I hope, needless for them to 
prove that Italy excels all other hations in 
this respect. The sublimity of Michael 
Augelo, the grace and expression of Ra¬ 
phael, in fine, the innumerable merits of 
our great architects, sculptors, and painters, 
arc not to be insulted by a comparison with 
the smoky buildings of London, the monu¬ 
ments in the Musce Francois, or the lusty 
goddesses of the Belgian painters. Give me 
the portico of the Pantheon, and the interior 
of St Peter’s, the Transfiguration, the Com¬ 
munion of St Jerome, the St Michael, the 
St Peter and St Paul, the St Peter Martyr, 
the Moses of Michael Angelo, the Venus 
and Apollo of the ancients; give me, above 
all, the music which our admirable Paesiello, 
Cimarosa. and Hossini have produced—and 
1 will not yield the palm of happiness to any 
part of Europe. For the prize of wisdom, 
too, 1 think we may lay a fair claim. The 
greatest natural philosophers, the most skil¬ 
ful negociators, the most gifted poets, own 
Italy as their birth-place. The discovery of 
the laws of motion, of the resistance of the 
air, of the barometer, of the telescope, and 
lately of Galvanism; the knowledge of a 
fourth quarter of the globc; the history of 
Italy, of Florence, of the Council of Trent, 
and of the Civil Wars of France, the Infer¬ 
no, the Goftrcdo, and tire Orlando Furioso, 
from a portion of the share which Italy bus 
contributed to the civilization of Europe. 
It is for you, Sir,’ he concluded, turning to 
the German, * to prove that the universities 
of Heidelberg and Halle have done more.’ 

“ The German, though he seemed to be 
smoking his pipe with great apathy, was not 
insensible fo the reproach ; and, like a skil¬ 
ful-general, immediately changed the field 
of action.—* I can find but one fault with 
your discourse, Signor,' he replied; * it is, 
that you have entirely omitted to answer the 
principal question, namely, why you con¬ 
sider your nation os the best ? To this in¬ 
terrogatory, I can reply, with a safe con¬ 
science, that the Germans are the best 
people, because they do not assassinate se¬ 
cretly, or murder openly; because they are 
honest in their dealings and pay their debts, 
whether to government or individuals, with 
conscience-calming punctuality. From Ham- ' 
burgh to Clagenfurt, there is scarcely a vil¬ 
lage which hue not its schoolmaster, whilst 
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the capital of a province is almost ignorant in other countries they are scattered like 
of the name of executioner. Our fruit flashes of lightning. But it is more espe- 
liangs on die trees by the road-side without ciaily in French that elementary books in 
being touched by any one; and the streets every art and science are written; it is in 
of our largest towns become still as sleep French that the reading of the world pro- 
early in the night. Other nations, indeed, found or trivial, is carried on. If a mathc- 
may boast of great discoveries in science, matician wishes to read the deepest book of 
and of a rapid progress in political philo* science, he studies the Mecan'upte Celeste ; 
sophy ; but we furnished them with the if a Russian nobleman desires to learn what 
means. They have sown a great part and is meant by the words feeling or wit, he 
reaped the whole; but we gave the field, takes up the tragedies of Racine, or the 
ana invented the plough. It is to us that - tales of Voltaire, and learns to smile and to 
they are indebted for the art of printing, cry like a civilized being. Even the disco- 
without which, knowledge could not have veries of your great Newton have been 
moved; and for the Reformation, without brought to perfection by D’Alembert, and 
which it would have been arrested in its Laplace; and in pure mathematics you 
march. In modern times, too, our litera- have not for a long rime produced an equal 
ture has taken a far-extended springing to Lagrange. Impartial judges (bowing to 
leap, which, leaving behind it the long-past me) will agree, that in the most profound 
glories of Italy and France, place it by the and abstract of human sciences, the people 
side of England in the race towards tire whom you treat as frivolous and superficial, 
spectator-girt, Iaurel-surroundedgoal, which have gone far beyond you. Your mathema- 
is always in the horizon of those bright ge- ticians of Oxford and Cambridge, are not 
niuses, who have a heart-convulsing desire even acquainted with that form of the cal- 
of present immortality, and a thousand- cuius which we use for our investigations, 
man power of intellectual sensation.’ If we excel you in abstract knowledge, 

“ These last words caused a pause: even there is still less doubt that we are superior 
the Frenchman took a pinch of snuff, and in practical happiness. For happiness con- 
sneezed twice before he would begin. At sists in nothing so much as m temper 
last he started with such volubility in praise of mind fitted for pleasure, or, to use a elic- 
of France, and of Paris, that I am quite in- mical phrase, in having a capacity for en- 
capable of representing his harangue. He joyment. A man may satisfy himself of 
gave the first ten minutes to those who had this, by travelling the same road when he is 
spoken before him, and tried to prove that gay, and when he is gloomy. In the first 
France excelled them in the very particulars case, the country will appear to him smil- 
on which they had insisted. He said there ing, beautiful, or sublime; in the second, it 
was no climate in Europe equal to that of will seem tame, dull, or savage. Now the 
the wuth of France, and that even at Paris disposition of a Frenchman, is to see every 
the winter was over in February. As for thing en beau. I remember being in a 
the fine arts, he quoted Lalande, who had wretched prison, guarded by Spaniards, 
spent several years in and written several .who, any day in the week, might have 
volumes upon Italy, and who maintains taken a fancy to cut .our throats; yet we 
there is nothing to be seen there equal to laughed all day and acted plays in the even- 
wliat is to be found in France. In modem ing. Englishmen would have cut holes in 
times he thought it beyond a question, that the wall, and have been shot in the attempt 
the French painters were the first in the to escape. If we know how to bear adver- 
world, which, however, was not to be won- sity, we also know how to enjoy prosperity, 
dered at, as the English had not at all turn- What in the world so good as the liestaum- 
cd their attention to the fine arts. The teurs and the Theatres of Paris ? What 
works ,of David, he conceived, express a country can compare with France for wines, 
sublimity to which Raphael, born in a bar- for dress, for dancing, and for plays '< 
barous age, never cotud attain; in music “ 4 You will affirm that these sensual, and 
the French now far excelled the Italians, marketable enjoyments destroy the taste for 
As for virtue, which his German'friend had domestic happiness: but it is not so: no 
introduced somewhat mat A propos into the people are more attached than the French 
discussion, he, like the Delphine of Madame to their near relations; and England cannot 
de Stael, defined it to consist in a succession easily produce a mother more attached than 
of generous impulses. 'And these impulses Madaipe de Sevigne. It is the same with 
acted no where with such vigour, as in the all. the domestic relations; and it is »uf- 
country where an officer sacrificed his life, firient to go to the cimclidrc of l’ere la 
in order to give the alarm to his regiment, Chaise’, to be convinced how true the affec- 
and a father went cheerfully to execution to tion whim the mothers, and sons, and sis- 
save the life of his son.’ Having thrown out tors of France have for each other. How 
these remarks with an air degagi, he put on simple, and yet how tender the inscriptions 
a more Socratic look, as he addressed him- upon the tombs ! There the sister goes to re¬ 
sell to the Englishman. ‘ It is with your new the tender recollection of her sister, and a 
rijoinn that ours is most fit to be compared, son to place a garland over the grave of his 
t&England, and in France, ten lunik res mother. With you, die dead are never 
S^enerally spread like the rays of the sun; mentioned, never visited, and, 1 believe. 
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seldom remembered. With the kindest 
feelings to their relations, the French, it is 
true, do not think it inconsistent to mix the 
sociability of a larger circle; and they endea¬ 
vour to be happy through the short period of 
existence allotted them ; whilst the English 
lose half their lives in becoming acquainted 
with those who are jumbled into the same 
half-century as themselves." 

The Englishman began with the most 
diffident air, by refusing any comparison 
with the Spaniards, the Italians, ot the Ger¬ 
mans. The first, he said, had no political 
liberty, the second had not even independ¬ 
ence, and the Germans could scarcely be 
said to possess a classical literature: without 
every one of these advantages no nation 
could claim the pre-eminence. It via now 
his duty to shew that the English nation 
was the wisest, the happiest, and the best. 
The only mode of estimating the rank of 
England in science and literature, was to 
enumerate the men she had produced. 
Whatever claims the Parisians (for Paris 
was France) might have to distinction In the 
annals of modern science, they would not 
dispute tiiat Bacon was the first theoretical 
teacher, and Newton the greatest practical 
discoverer of sound philosophy. Nor could 
England be said to be inferior to any in the 
science of the day; namely chemistry; 
when Priestly and Cavendish made disco- 
verk < contemporary with- those of Lavoisier, 
and Davy had pushed his researches to a 
distance which none of his rivals or fellow- 
labourers had reached. 

“ If we turn from physical science, and 
look to history, which joining the investiga¬ 
tion of fact, with the exercise of moral 
judgment, and the use of a cultivated style, 
seems to form the link between the exact 
sciences, and polite literature, we shall find 
that Hume is the most profound, and Gib¬ 
bon the most learned of modem historians. 
I will not compare them with tie Thou or 
liapin, D’Anquetil or Lacretelle; but I 
will assert, without hesitation, that they 
have far' surpassed Davila, Gukciardin, 
Mariana, and Schiller. 

“ In the region of poetry we fear no com¬ 
parison with France; in fact, except the 
tragedies of Racine, two or three of Vol- 
taifce, and Some passages of Corneille, France 
has no poetry of the higher class: but even 
in those, have they any thing so sublime as 
the conceptions of Milton ? have they any 
characters so true, or an invention so various 
as that of Shakspeare ? 

“ If we lo6k at the present state of liter¬ 
ature, our superiority is still more apparent; 
tile six poets of our day have no panulels in 
France. 

“ I have now to speak 'of the happiness 
of England. Good Heavens, what a fertile 
theme! NO cold dissertation on the advan¬ 
tages of liberty, no detailed statement Of the 
blessings derived from industry,_ can give 
an inhabitant of the Continent an idea or the 
well-being and prosperity of das island; 
Vot. VII. 


every man can there think, and speak, and 
write as he pleases; no previous censorship 
of the press prevents the general communi¬ 
cation of facts and of ideas; truth is 
not squeezed under the hat of a cardinal, or 
screwed by the voice of an officer of police, 
but carried into the broad day-light, and 
appreciated by the general judgment of ch- 
ligntened men. 

“ Nor have wc stained the cause of liber¬ 
ty by innumerable murders and proscrip¬ 
tions ; our revolution was fruitful in great 
qualities and great virtues; it produced but 
few crimes. 

“ Ferhaps of att the advantages our con¬ 
stitution has procured to us, none is more 
considerable than the freedom of industry. 

The consequence is, a perfection in the 
arte of life, a solidity and completeness of 
happy comforts, which one of your country¬ 
men," said he to the Frenchman, “ called 
La pocsie du bieniire. The English shop¬ 
keeper has ten times the comfort of the 
Spanish grandee, and is twenty times as in¬ 
dependent as the Roman cardinal. 

“ Nor hav6 the English been less re¬ 
markable in foreign war; during the lute 
war they gained by sea the battles of Cam- 
perdown, St Vincent, Aboukir, Copenha¬ 
gen, and Trafalgar."—" Oh, but then," 
said the Frenchman, “ your nation arc 
islanders, and cannot cope with us on the 
land."—" Talavera, and Barrosa, Salaman¬ 
ca, Vlttoria, and Waterloo, are the answers 
to this Objection."— 

When all the parties had been heard, I 
said, with the gravest face, and the most so¬ 
lemn time 1 could put on, that I would read 
over my notes, and give my judgment ano¬ 
ther day. I did not say, however, that I 
would give the cause another hearing, as 
they do in the English chancery court, al¬ 
though it might have been done, in this 
case, without costing the parties a hundred 
pounds a- piece. 

We certainly wish very sincerely, 
that our author had entirely confined 
himself to such subjects as these, for 
every one must admit, that he never 
fails to treat them in a graceful and 
beautiful manner. But the most la¬ 
boured, if npt. the most extensive part 
of his volume is political; and in it, 
although his cleverness is not less ap¬ 
parent, we think the wisdom of his 
views is abundantly more question¬ 
able. In a very lively and sceptical 
essay u on the English constitution,’* 
he has embodied the result of his ob¬ 
servations concerning the present state 
of public affairs, and it is to this that 
we cannot help calling in a more par¬ 
ticular manner the attention of all his 
readers, Tories and Whigs, and if any 
such be among them, Radicals. 

The topics on which he enlarges in 

3 Y 
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this essay are not indeed very new ; 
but it is written in a style so superior 
to any thing that has appeared for a 
long while, in the Edinburgh Review, 
or any other Whig journal, that we 
doubt not the praise even of novelty 
will be ascribed to it by the common 
trumpeters of the party. Even on 
ourselves indeed it is wonderful how 
great an effect was produced at first 
reading by the ability of his turns and 
illustrations; and, we are free to ac¬ 
knowledge, it was not till w had 
glanced over the pages once more, that 
we could satisfy ourselves they con¬ 
tained nothing but a better-put state¬ 
ment of the same eternal old cant 
about the “ bad effects of the Pitt sys¬ 
tem and government on freedom,” the 
“ late amazing increase of influence in 
the crown," the "rise of a totally new 
and unconstitutional party inthe state," 
(viz. the boroughraongers), the “ ab¬ 
surdity of asserting that the late re¬ 
strictive enactments are not so many 
dangerous infringements on the native 
liberty of Englishmen und finally, 
and worst of all, “ the necessity of 
having some sympathy with men, how¬ 
ever mistaken they may be in minor 
particulars, who have the great funda¬ 
mental merit of bang ranged under 
the banner of freedom ! ! /” 

We must content ourselves with re¬ 
ferring to the political papers, which 
have already appeared in this journal, 
for our opinion concerning the merits 
of all these Whig common-places, ex¬ 
cepting only the last, which, although 
it has not remained altogether without 
animadversion, has not as yet attracted 
our notice at so much length as the 
others. We are sorry that it should 
have been brought forward by such a 
person as the writer now before us, 
because, saving his presence, we think 
it implies a greater allowance, not of 
blindness only, but of pusillanimity 
and meanness, than any other of all the 
hackeneyed topics of that mean and 
pusillanimous party with which we are 
sorry to find such a writer, capable of 
holding any sympathy. It is true, on* 
author is far from going all the lengths 
of most of his party; but it is too 
certain, that his reasonings are such as 
point the same Way with the declama¬ 
tions of the mos.t violent among them, 
end that men who read what he has 
written, without being possessed of that 
Calmness of temper, and elevation of 
^sentiment, which nature and education 


have conferred upon him, will be so 
much the more ready to join the wild 
and treacherous cry of those who have 
for the last three years been lending, 
not indeed open countenance, but real 
and effectual encouragement, toourown 
deluded artisan-philosophers at home 
—and who are at this moment making 
their cup run over with the last drops 
of inconsistency and guilt by the liba¬ 
tions with which they are greeting two 
decidedly military revolutions, the 
work and the triumph of the ever 
freshening sprouts of Jacobinism, the 
symbols of the purity and patriotism 
of the Josefinos ,—the magnanimity 
of the Muratists ,—-the piety of the 
Carbonari. 

It must be admitted, that there is 
no inconsistency in the spirit., how¬ 
ever much there may be in the pre¬ 
tences, of these two leagues which the 
Whigs appear to be so proud of hav¬ 
ing ratified with the domestic and 
foreign enemies of established govern¬ 
ment. The truth is, every day makes 
us more and more convinced, that, at 
any price short of ruin to themselves 
(which, such is the overweening mea¬ 
sure of their conceit, they always flat¬ 
ter themselves they shall in the issue 
find means to avert), the Whigs are 
willing to purchase tne downfall of the 
present administration in England;— 
and that in applauding any efforts of 
any body of men, however near, how¬ 
ever remote, which they think have 
any tendency to further this blessed 
consummation, they are guided by 
no restrictions except those of the 
merest selfish prudence. When a set 
of deluded mechanics think fit to dub 
themselves " enlightened,” and pro¬ 
ceed, in the confidence of this self-be¬ 
stowed graduation, to wage open war 
against the authority of the state at 
home, our Whigs indeed do not bran¬ 
dish the pike along with them ;—but., 
while the work of evil is in its pro¬ 
gress, they do every thing they can 
to throw difficulties in the way of that 
firm humanity, which seeks to ar¬ 
rest, in order that it may not be com¬ 
pelled to pllnish, the spirit of evil; and 
after,- chiefly by reason of the partial 
protection afforded by these mischiev¬ 
ous arts, the .disaffected mob have 
gained courage to hazard themselves 
in arms, and, been taken and tried— 

. what is then the behaviour of their 
secure patrons? Do they not make it a 
matter of gratulation among themselves, 
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whenever it turns out that the cunning 
of traitors has been such as to shield 
the persons of traitors ? Do they not 
hail every acquittal as a triumph, not 
of the insulted purity of British jus¬ 
tice, but of the checked spirit of Re¬ 
form ? Do they not, to all safe limits 
and all safe purposes, proclaim com¬ 
mon cause with the enemies of Eng¬ 
land ? Did they hot toast last spring, 
at their Erskine-Dihner , " The me¬ 
mory of Hardy and will they not, 
at the next of their “ enlightened as¬ 
semblages of noblemen and gen tic- 
men,” toast the uncondemneonernes 
of the West of Scotland, whose necks 
have just been saved from the halter 
by the blunders of one ancient statute, 
which has made it necessary that when¬ 
ever traitors are to be tried in Scot¬ 
land, the juries shbuld be compelled 
to listen to a phraseology as new to 
them as that of Otaheite, and to vote 
in a manner which custom and pre¬ 
judice may be said to have rendered 
impracticable, rather than ungrateful, 
among the people of Scotland ?* • 

It requires no great perspicacity to 
see to the bottom of these tricks ; but, 
if possible, the wickedness of their be¬ 
haviour, in regard to the recent revo¬ 
lutions of Spain and Naples, is still 
more open to the eye of day. There 
is not one man in England—Whig, 
Radical, or Tory—who needs to be 
told, that for the last thirty years (we 
might safely say for a much longer 
time) the continual cry of Whiggery 
has been lifted up against standing 
armies above all' other .parts of the 
British establishment. The soldiery 
has been all along their very byeword 
of detestation. They have written 
and talked themselves weary with 
proving, or attempting to prove, that 
no state in the world ever derived any 
thing but evil from the interference of 
the military:—nay, of King William’s 
Revolution itselfpit has been a thou¬ 


sand times said and sung by them all, 
that the only stain upon it, is its hav¬ 
ing been in part aided by the Dutch 
troops who came over with the Stadt- 
holdcr, and the English troops who de¬ 
serted King James. But mark how 
the weather-cock veers! The go¬ 
vernments of two European countries 
arc changed by two armies, which are 
confessedly the worst disciplined and 
the worst officered armies in all Europe, 
and n«body knows or can hazard a 
Single conjecture what may hereafter 
be the effects of these most 'suspicious 
works of most suspicious instruments. 
But Liberty has triumphed!—The 
Cause of Freedom all aver the World ! 
—Behold the. panacea' which closes 
every thrust of jealousy !—hear the 
rallying cry that drowns in its joyful 
uproar sounds, above all others, for a 
hundred years, cursed and loathed by 
all Whiggish ears— 

“ ——The neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump. 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing 
. fife. 

The Royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war.” 

It is now for the first time that 
British Whig journals have the auda¬ 
cious meanness to lick tire indignant 
feet of those they had- ever before been 
indefatigable in insulting. It is now 
that we hear of the “ Drum of Spain 
sounding a note from Cadiz to Kirk¬ 
wall !" and of “ that voice being at 
length lifted up, which, when it speaks, 
must be imperative 

There are other topics on which 
we might yet more enlarge; but from 
which, although not without difficulty, 
we shall still, as we have hitherto 
done, restrain ourselves from touching. 
“ The approach of death,” says Plato, 
u is indicated, in honest men, by 
crutches, and other plain symbols of 
weakness and fainting nature; by 


* The manly addresses of the Lord President ftnd the Lord Advocate, on the late trials, 
have already, we trust, produced some effect even among tbe hardiest Radicals of the dis¬ 
affected comities. Their language is uniformly (as It ought to have been) resolute and 
humane; and such has, in a peculiar manner, been the whole behaviour of the public 
prosecutor on this occasion. There is one statement, however, in the Lord Advocate’s 
speech at Glasgow, which we wish had not appeared, because we suspect it is founded on 
mistake or misinformation. His Lordqhip seems to accuse the gentry of Lanarkshire of 
having aided the movements of the disafi^te' by their non-residence. Now, We have made 
pretty extensive inquiries, and found it universally said by the people of Lanarkshire, that 
among all their great landholders'there has been only one deserter, viz.—His Grace the 
lluke of Hamilton and Brandon—who, we hope, will make good his claim to be the sup¬ 
porter of the crown of Scotland at the coronation. 
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others, a vain struggle is maintained, 
and feebleness is most visible in fool¬ 
ish pretences to vigour.” The demon 
of Whiggcry is, we have no doubt, on 
his last legs; and this is with him, 
and with all his associates, the very era 
of pretences. We shall have some 
more of their pretences exposed ero 


Og. 

many mouths go over our heads; and 
we heartily wish that the ingenious 
author of this volume would pause 
ere he resolves to link himself indis¬ 
solubly with a party everyway un¬ 
worthy of him whose understanding 
needs no crutches, and whose ho¬ 
nour must despise all pretences. 


Essays and Sketches of Life and Character. 


THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE EDUCATION OF THE PEASANTRY Of 

IRELAND.* 


This is one of the best Works, for 
small as it is in bulk, its great merit 
entitles it to that name, that has been 
published on the State of Ireland, and 
we .recommend it to general perusal, 
as exhibiting not only a perfect know¬ 
ledge of tho character and condition of 
the interesting population of that most 
interesting country, but also a power 
and a reach of thought that class its 
author in the very first rank of politi¬ 
cal philosophers. We have here no 
fierce and frothy declamation on the 
miseries of his native land (we doubt 
not that the writer is an Irishman), 
but, along with the expression of 
a proper and manly sense of those 
miseries, he gives us wise reflec¬ 
tions on their causes, and on the 
incans of their alleviation and re¬ 
moval. It is not to be thought that 
any Irishman worthy of the name 
could write tamely of his own most 
beautiful country ; but there is no 
necessity that he should write wildly, 
as is too often the case, or deaden our 
sympathy with admitted suffering by 
reiterated outcries, terminating in no 
suggestion for its cure. Ordinary po¬ 
liticians have absolutely delighted in 
the woes of Ireland, as a theme on 
which to pour out their maudlin com¬ 
mon-places, and would, ■ no doubt, be 
excessively sorry to think that they 
were ever to be deprived of so fine a 
subject tor their sickening sentimen¬ 
talities. “ A noble country,dmt sad¬ 
ly misgoverned !” “ A fine people, but 
Jtorribly oppressed!” These are all 
the notes in the gamut of their sym¬ 
pathy,- and they keep dinniug them 
in our ears, till we can, with difficul¬ 
ty, prevent ourselves from bestowing 
soij^e part of that peevishness on the 
poor Irish, which is the undivided due 


of their pitiful bepraisers. Such per¬ 
sons have no right to lament over 
Irishmen—ami Castle Hack-rent is a 
book which they ought, on no account 
whatever, to be permitted to read. 
I^et them eat their muttontmd mash¬ 
ed turnips with dry eyes, and be as¬ 
sured that Irishmen not unfrequently 
discuss their potatoes in like manner, 
and enjoy many of the best pleasures 
of this life, with infinite zest, vigour, 
and perseverance. The Irish arc not, 
in their sense of the word, a miser¬ 
able people. They have too much 
soul,-—too much genius for that; and 
if ever their sins and their sorrows are 
■ to he healed, it must be by very simple 
processes. They have not been con¬ 
verted, so far as we know, into beings 
other than human; bulls they cer¬ 
tainty do make at all times, and in all 
places; and they have ugly habits 
of murdering people on insufficient 
grounds; but neither their under¬ 
standings nor their wills are utterly 
depraved or perverted, any more than 
those of Englishmen, who are fonder 
of puns, and put old gentlemen and 
their house-keepers all regularly to 
death every three years. The Irish 
are a pleasant variety of the human 
species—-and We seriously hope, will 
for ever return many of their peculiar 
characteristics. Wc really have no wish 
to see them all perfectly and thorough¬ 
ly satisfied with themselves and others 
—-weaned from all those predilections 
that are now essential in our idea of 
Irishmen, and rendered incapable of 
Iking farther‘declaimed upon by the 
philosophic genius of Britain, either 
in the closet, the. pulpit, or the senate. 

yiie general subject of Ireland, 
however, is one that, in spite of the 
reluctance of conscious weakness on 
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all sides, must ere long be approached 
in Parliament much more closely and 
decidedly than it has ever yet been. 
It is in vain to expect that any men 
of any party will much longer be 
found to extend even the shadow of 
their protection to such a system of 
abuses as appears to be now ruling the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Ireland; and it 
is chiefly on account of this our belief 
that we are most peculiarly rejoiced 
by the calm and conciliating temper 
in which the author of this pamphlet 
has written. May his wisdom go 
forth with his knowledge: may all 
that write or speak of Ireland learn 
from him how it becomes a loyal gen¬ 
tleman and a true Christian to tread 
on that field of perilous controversy. 

Taken altogether, it muBt be ad¬ 
mitted that there is more of education 
in the British Islands than in any 
other empire of the world ; but the 
quantum of that blessed distinction 
possessed by the three great districts of 
the empire is obviously very unequal. 
The author before us observes, that 
there are two sorts of education—that 
of habits, and that of letters, a dis- 
t'notion, by the way, which lias been 
but too much lost sight of by specula¬ 
tors on human happiness. In Eng¬ 
land the former chiefly obtains. She 
alone possesses all those advantages 
which impress good habits on a people, 
—“ a long settled order of tilings, a 
fixed government, defined and ascer¬ 
tained rights, property, particularly in 
land, unchanged for ages by war or vio¬ 
lence, religion as established by law, 
the religion of the great majority of 
the people, a resident government, a 
resident aristocracy ; liberty.” 

“ All these elements entered into the 
mighty fabric of British greatness. They 
went to create that love of justice and true . 
perception of it, that obedience to the laws 
—that respect tor authority—to form that 
sober and orderly conduct—which were, 
and which are, in an eminent manner, the 
peculiar characteristics of the people of 
England. They went also to build up that 
high prosperity, that comfort, security and 
abundance, which surrounded this people, 
and which, excluding every strong temp.ta. 
tion to .crime, left the individual free to col¬ 
lect round himself those feelings of persona} 
respect, and of national importance, which, 
elevating the general tone of mind even of 
the lowest Tanks of society, place them be¬ 
yond the meanness and the guilt of petty 
delinquencies.” 

8cotland,"'adds our author, ,f on the 
other hand, less happily circumstanced, • 


has found in the education oflcttersj and 
in a system of religious instruction suit¬ 
ed to the wants and to the genius of her 
people, means to correct the evils of her 
condition, and to place her high on the 
scale of inoral and civilized nations.” 
All this is most true. Suppose that 
Scotland had not had such a Reforma¬ 
tion as she worked out for herself, and 
what would she now have been ? The 
impetus which her mind then received 
new* has ceased, and never can cease. 
It gave her mind a direction which all 
the education of letters in the world 
never could have given it—and now 
that very education, which is of a re¬ 
ligious character, and inseparably com¬ 
bined with its spirit, produces habits 
which triumph over all the numerous 
and formidable difficulties of her si¬ 
tuation and her history, and justifies 
her people in holding up their heads 
unabashed in competition with the 
more favoured inhabitants of what we 
call the South. Such an education of 
letters as she now enjoys creates also 
that other education of habits. They 
play into, each others hands—and the 
result is a national character, honest, 
upright, and even austere—inferior to 
none that ever dignified humanity, in 
originality, dignity, and strength. 

What then shall we say of Ireland? 
What does this admirable writer say 
of it, whose opinion is ten times bet¬ 
tor worth hearing than ours, though 
we too have been in that troubled Ar¬ 
cadia. 

“.At the bottom of this scale is Ireland, un¬ 
provided with any of those wise institutions, 
those fortunate circumstances which impress 
good habits upon a people. She is, indeed, 
furnished in no mean degree, with the know¬ 
ledge of letters. Perhaps, in this particular, * 
she is at least,equal with England, though 
inferior to her northern neighbour. And 
when the condition of the lower Trish is 
considered, and compared with that of the 
other two nations, it will be seen how little 
the mere knowledge of letters is capable of 
effecting upon the humbler classes of society. 
This did not escape observation. It was 
observed too, that a mere knowledge of 
letters, when superinduced upon depraved 
habits, did no more than furnish a new and 
powerfhl weapon to the enemies of social 
order; we were referred to the dreadful 
shedding of blood for bank forgeries, and 
to tiie innumerable and ingenious frauds, 
the guilt of which tije unlettered escaped. 
We were told, that ve introduced a new 
vice amongst servants, and a new danger 
into families; that we opened a riew and 
alluring view of society to him who is cut 
off from all its enjoyments; that we infused 
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a new poison into the cup of indigence, and 
drew a new and broader line of division be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor; making the 
alienation more complete, the discontent 
more inappeasable. If the objectors had 
been acquainted with Irish affairs, they 
might have added to their case the vast 
number of forged wills and leases, and con¬ 
veyances of all sorts, which are every day 
fabricated in that country, and which lead 
to such frightful scenes of peijury and liti¬ 
gation. 

We will not deny, that some of these ob¬ 
jections arc well founded; but they apply 
to the education of mere letters only: and 
even in this case, the evil, however great, is 
perhaps compensated by the good which un¬ 
doubtedly results from education in any 
shape. These good results arc not forced 
upon our notice ; they do not find an un¬ 
happy notoriety in the annoyance they oc¬ 
casion, but are lost in the mass of quiet and 
obscure felicities that dwell unheeded and 
unknown in the calm bosom of society. To 
education connected with religious instruc¬ 
tion, these objections apply not at all, and 
this distinction appears to have been unac¬ 
countably overlooked in the, now almost 
forgotten, controversy on the expedien¬ 
cy of education. Nor does it appear, that 
the mere capacity of reading has any 
tendency to increase the discontent, which 
it is in the nature of poverty to engen¬ 
der. Impatience of toil ana privation, 
envy and hatred of the wealthy, take 
us deep root, and grow up as naturally 
and as rankly in the most neglected soils of 
human nature as where any labour of cul¬ 
tivation has been bestowed. And I believe, 
on the contrary, that any turning of the sur¬ 
face, however slight, will be found rather to 
eradicate those weeds than to favour their 
growth. 

Ireland was not only infinitely rnpre'un- 
happy than England in all the circumstances 
of her condition, but in these respects she 
was much less fortunate also than Scot¬ 
land. The latter country suffered, in her 
wars, less general, sweeping and frequent 
confiscations; she was not tom by antipa¬ 
thies so violent; and her religious establish¬ 
ment soon ceased to be at variance with the 
prejudices and feelings of the majority of 
the people. It is not my purpose to follow 
out the train of calamitous events which 
placed Ireland in a more unhappy situation. 
Whatever they were, charged with whatever 
evit passions; marked with whatever errors; 
stained with whatsoever crimes—they have 
passed, or nearly pissed. And it is to be 
hoped, that those wise and beneficent mea- 
sures, which hare justly endeared to the 
people of Ireland the memory of his late 
Majesty; which have, in a great degree, 
given stability to the present order of things, 
and made firm the foundations of society, 
will be followed up by the complete esta¬ 
blishment, in that long-agitated country, of 
those principles of civil and religious policy, 


now universally acknowledged to be as 
sound, and as safe, and as wise, as they are 
mild, simple, and liberal. 

These, certainly, we agree with this 
author in thinking, are no extraneous 
topics when treating of the education 
of the people. The whole system of 
civil and religious polity is intimately 
interwoven with those habits whiph 
either facilitate or impede the efforts 
of instruction. Besides, where lies 
the field that will more abundantly re¬ 
pay the labours of the givers of Chris¬ 
tian charity? In other regions, too, 
its efforts are a generous and gratui¬ 
tous offeringIn Ireland, there is a 
debt to be repayed, and injuries to 
be atoned for. 

As the situation of Ireland—(what 
that has been, the student of history 
need not be informed)—has precluded 
all those agencies which impress good 
habits upon a people, the more urgent 
is the need of the education of letters, 
combined nrith religious instruction .— 
Any other plan, would be wholly in¬ 
adequate to the exigencies of Ireland. 
A mere knowledge of letters is not rare 
in that country; it is not what is 
wanted. 

“ In fact, every village has its school: 
and there arc few parishes that have not 
two or more, either permanent or occasional. 
Heading and writing, and some knowledge 
of arithmetic are, in this way, acquired by 
those who are able to pay the very small 
stipend of the schoolmaster. But this kind 
of education, whatever may be its occasional 
effect upon individuals, produces no gene¬ 
ral good result; the people are not improv¬ 
ed ; their manners and habits continue un¬ 
altered; these little muddy streamlets, 
though numerous, are not sufficient to water 
this great desert of society, they stagnate, 
and are lost in its wild wastes. Hither must 
be brought the great waters of life, and 
then will the “ desert blossom as the rose.” 

The above is general—but the fol¬ 
lowing picture is drawn by the hand 
of truth,—we can ourselves bear tes¬ 
timony to the accuracy of every line, 
and'the reality of every light and sha¬ 
dow. 

The village schoolmaster, a charac¬ 
ter so commonly represented in the 
colours of engaging simplicity, anil 
modest worth, too often degenerates 
in Ireland into the pettyfogger of the 
place, the confident and conductor of 
every paltry intrigue. lie is the as¬ 
sistant in every little scheme of cun¬ 
ning—he is the penner of love letters, 
for such as cannot write—but he is 
also the. framer of too many of those 
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fictitious leases and conveyances of the 
frequency of which every Irish circuit 
produces such appalling evidence. 

“ The country schoolmaster is independent 
of all system and control; he is himself one 
of the people, imbued with the same pre¬ 
judices, influenced by the same feelings* 
subject to the same habits; to his little 
store of learning, he generally adds some 
traditionary tales of his country, of a cha¬ 
racter to keep alive discontent. He is the 
scribe, as well as the chronicler and the pe¬ 
dagogue of his little circle; he writes their 
letters, and derives from this no small de¬ 
gree of influence and profit, but he has open 
to him another source of deeper interest and 
greater emolument, which he seldom has 
virtue enough to leave unexplored. He is 
the centre of the mystery of rustic iniquity, 
the cheap attorney of the neighbourhood, 
and furnished with his little book of prece¬ 
dents, the fabricator of false lenses and sur¬ 
reptitious deeds and conveyances. Possessed 
of important secrets and of useful acquire# 
ments, he is courted and caressed; a cor¬ 
dial reception and the usual allowance of 
whiskey greets his approach, and he com¬ 
pletes his character by adding inebriety to 
his other accomplishments. Such is fre¬ 
quently the rural schoolmaster, a personage 
whom poetry would adorn with primeval 
innocence and all the flowers of her garland! 
So uue it is that ignorance is not simplicity, 
nor rudeness honesty.” 

Suppose, it should be said* that a 
better system of eduoation than this 
might be introduced—and, that a 
sounder morality might, by that 
means, be gradually inculcated, with¬ 
out coming in contact with the im¬ 
practicable religious prejudices of the 
people. But the question is, will mere 
morality, which addresses itself to the 
understanding only, have sufficient 
effect on the poor, placed, as they are, 
in the midst of the operation of a 
thousand circumstances, strictly ad¬ 
dressing themselves to the passions ? 
The answer is plain—it cannot. 

“ And to what a race of men do they 
address themselves in Ireland ? How sunk 
in poverty, how foil of ancient and bitter 
remembrances, liow impatient of annoyance, 
and how beset with difficulties! Encumber¬ 
ed with their own numbers, struggling with 
the evils of their condition, and with the 
laws of the land as with an old and mortal 
enemy. In this bustle, in this conflict, 
will the calm .cold voice of morality be lis¬ 
tened to ?” 

“ And what are the obligations she pro¬ 
poses to bind a people, whose intellect, 
though extremely acute, yet is generally 
conversant with present objects only .who 
are impatient for immediate gratification, 
and oftencr deride than respect the calcula¬ 
tions of prudence and forethoughtwith 


whom too, the sanctions of law lose their 
terror and their force ?” 

The long established prejudices of 
such a people are not to be broken up 
—not even if, as the author says, by 
a magic, which no legislation possess¬ 
es, the fearless peasantry of Ireland 
could be brought to divest themselves 
of fheir ancient alienation of mind, 
and*to mingle cordially with a common 
feeling and a common sympathy, in 
the mass of the general population of 
the empire. Religion, alone, offers a 
motive of endurance and forbearance, 
which cannot elsewhere be supplied. 

“ It calls away the attention from the 
human agent, and fixes it upon that Pow¬ 
er which is over all supreme. It disarms 
anger, and even conciliates benevolence to¬ 
wards those, who, even in their injustice, 
can fce no other than the instrument of God's 
will. Religion soothes, restrains, consoles, 
and establishes, by sanctions which' belong 
to her only, the relations Or sovereign and 
subject, and of man with man.” 

But it may be asked, is there not an 
ample provision for religious instruc¬ 
tion iu Ireland S According to this 
author—and we are not prepared to 
deny the truth of his statements—of 
the two heavy establishments in the 
country, the one imparts little, and 
the other no instruction to the mass 
of the people. The established church 
of Ireland—an immense corporation, 
ami exceedingly well paid for the mi¬ 
nistration of the .gospel, collects its 
revenues from the whole population 
of the country, without distinction of 
sects—but it confines its instruction to 
a very minute portion of the people. 
Our author's reflections on this are 
excellent. 

14 This is, no doubt, the law of the land, 
and we do not quarrel either with the law 
or the practice. But we are of opinion, 
that this is not an ordinary case, where wc 
are at liberty to use the privileges which the 
law confers upon us, without any more 
thought of the matter; where we may eat 
and drink, and be filled with the good 
things of the world, and draw round us all 
the comforts, and all the enjoyments, and 
all the luxuries of life, without any consi¬ 
deration at all, whether we hayc given value 
for what we take. True it is, that the law 
calls us to no account; there is no earthly 
tribunal that concerns itself in the inquiry. 
But there is another law and another tri¬ 
bunal, which takes cognisance of these 
filings, where no plea will be received that 
is not a plea of merits; where it is required 
that value be given lor what is exacted,, and 
that the hist farthing be paid.” 

A question of prodigious moment 
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arises, can the Protestant clergy of Ire¬ 
land be of benefit to the Catholic po¬ 
pulation of Ireland ? To sepaiate them 
from their church may not be possi¬ 
ble—they are united to it by tics, 
which all the world over bind and 
ought to bind strongly the hum in 
heart. j 

“ Their church makes a part of their 
history; it has shared in all their vicissi¬ 
tudes of good or evil fortune; it has drunk 
deeply of their almost exhaustless cup of 
bitterness. It has clothed itself with their 
bestaffections; it has nestled in their tenderest 
sympathies, and entrenched itself in their 
most cherished recollections. Against such 
a church you can hardly expect to prevail, 
supported as it is too, by the still existing 
discouragements of the law. You must 
wait dll time shall lay asleep suspicion, and 
untie the attachments of the people; and 
undl a better system of policy shall cease to 
uphold, by vainly attempting to discourage 
and stigmatize this great communion. Till 
then if will remain inexpugnable. But 
though you can do little against the church, 
you may do much for the people. There 
is a vital spirit of Christianity, independent 
of all dogmas; and there are innumerable 
means within the power of the Protestant 
pastor, which, leaving his Catholic dock 
unmolested upon the ground of their ancient 
faith, might be made mightily efficacious 
for its diffusion. Is this without his pro¬ 
vince ? Beyond the range of Ills obligations ? 
Is he not the minister of the Gospel, even, 
rather than the organ of a sect ? Is there 
not one fold to which all sects belong; the 
fold of tile Redeemer ? Happy would it be 
for Ireland, if the clergy of the established 
church were sensible of the obligations they 
incur towards the people committed to their 
charge, and from whom they derive such 
vast revenues: happy if they could think 
that those obligations can never be cancelled 
by the mere circumstance of sectarian distinc¬ 
tion.” 

This is beautifully put ; but it leaves 
ripen a noble field or exertion to the 
Protestant Clergyman, It is every¬ 
where in his power to promote educa¬ 
tion even upon Catholic principles; 
for most assuredly that is a thou¬ 
sand times better than no educa¬ 
tion at all. What could be easier 
than to choose some of those tracts 
of sublime piety in which Catholi” 
divinity abounds, ‘ print them at 
his own expense, and distribute 
them extensively ? We dare say ma¬ 
ny an indolent Protestant would smile 
at this suggestion, reclining half-asleep 
in-his casy-ehair—that many a bigot- 
tc<} Protestant (and there are such in 

I reland and elsewhere) would feci 
its hair stand on end, and his eyes' 


start from their Sockets. Hut this 
writer speaks from experience, and he 
says, 

“ We have known where the minister 
would seek in his cottage, him whose reli¬ 
gious profession did not permit him to attend 
at church; and having won his good will by 
a thousand little acts of kindness and good 
neighbourhood, for which the casualties of 
life are ever making room, would breathe 
the spirit, and cultivate the feelings, and in¬ 
stil the doctrines, which are not of the 
Church of England, or of the Church of 
Rome, but of the Church of Christ. There 
is not so wide a difference between these two 
churches, as that the Protestant clergyman 
should be entirely cut off from his Hock; 
and there is so much ground, so wide and 
far stretched a space which they both occu¬ 
py in common, that there is abundant room, 
without any interference, for the exertion of 
all the energies, and the employment of all 
the industry, and all the zeal of the most 
•active and most devoted individual.” 

In prosecution of this noble argu¬ 
ment, he goes on to speak of the cha¬ 
racter of the Roman Catholic Priest¬ 
hood in Ireland, in terms which com¬ 
mand our warmest approbation. No¬ 
thing can be more touching than. tlio 
simplicity of many of these men— 
their guileless dispositions, courteous 
manners, and primitive innocence of 
life. In exterior, scarcely different 
from their humblest parishioners, and 
distinguished, when in their company, 
rather by the behaviour of others to- 
. wards them, than by any tiling at first 
sight noticeable in themselves, yet 
do they, when they enter into conver¬ 
sation with the stranger who is desirous 
of their amity, seldom fail of impres¬ 
sing him with a sense of their talents, 
their learning, or their piety—and a 
conviction, that it is owing rather to 
something in the natufc of the religion 
which they profess, hostile to human 
improvement, that their flock are not 
more enlightened, than to any want 
either of zeal or virtue in the pastor. 
A darker pjgture, however, is after- 
wardfj drawn, by this author, of the 
Catholic Priesthoqd as a body. 

Here, then, might the Protestant priest¬ 
hood labour without exciting any jealousy, 
without creating any alarm; here, too, 
would- they find a useful, and if they choose, 
a cordial fellow-labourer, in the Catholic 
priest; a character little Jpown beyond the 
sphere of his toils, and seldom estimated 
according to his real merits. His good 
will is cheaply purchased, his kindness is 
easily conciliated, and the dark prejudices, 
tiie gloom, and the unsocial bigotry which 
encompass him, in our imaginations, will. 
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upon i near appfoaoh, be found entirely to 
disappear. How happy would it be, if, 
“ agreeing to differ" upon points which 
ever must be left at large, the various great 
denominations of the Christian priesthood 
were to direct # their efforts, not to procure 
an impossible uniformity, but to promote 
that spirit of jfce Gospel, which lives in 
every province of the Redeemer's kingdom. 
Then would not that kingdom be tom by 
foolish divisions, and disturbed by vain ef¬ 
forts ; but its united power might be led, 
where it ought ever to be directed, against 
the common foe.” 

These benevolent and enlightened 
thoughts are liable to no objection: 
and while we hope that they will, ere 
long, be reduced into practice by thou¬ 
sands, we cannot but remind our read¬ 
ers of the melancholy truth, that Chris¬ 
tians too often, by foolish and causeless 
animosities and dissensions among 
themselves, neglect to co-operate for 
the great and good cause to which 
they are yet conscientiously attach¬ 
ed ; while scoffers and infidels, how¬ 
ever much they may hate each other, 
all unite with a wicked cordiality, in 
every scheme for the disgrace or ruin 
of religion. 

'"hough this writer speaks boldly 
respecting the conduct of the Protest¬ 
ant clergy in Ireland, he is far above 
any sneering spirit, and seeks for the 
cause of the evil of which he com¬ 
plains. In England, he remarks, there 
is no clergyman without some congre¬ 
gation, but in Ireland there often isJ 
and thus their attention is withdrawn 
entirely from the nature and duties of 
the part undertaken. This occurs, 
too, because of the old character, and 
the old antipathies, between the sects ; 
antipathies which find, in the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, abundant 
nourishment, and an inconceivable bit-’ 
terncss and pungency. 

“ These combinations have brought about, 
and impressed more of a secular charac¬ 
ter, perhaps, upon die Protestant clergy of 
Ireland, man elsewhere is *be, observed. 
They have also occasioned, possibly, that 
there is less of that motive, which we 
should always hope, and expect to find, en¬ 
tering largely into die inducements which 
lead an individual even into die comfortable 
profession of a state established church, dis¬ 
coverable in that of Ireland, particularly in 
the western and southern parts of the island, 
where the population is chiefly Catholic. -, 

“ There is no where a more highly respect¬ 
able and exemplary body of men, than die 
Irish Protestant clergy. They are particu¬ 
larly useful in those parts of. Irekjtl where 
there are few resident gentry ; dwy supply, 
Vol. VII. ’ \ 


in some measure, the place of these, and 
are indeed, more in the nature of country 
gendemen living upon their dthes, as upon 
their estates, than of a Christian priesthood, 
busied in the peculiar duties of their voca¬ 
tion,; in which, as far as regards a Protest¬ 
ant flock, they may have little or no occu¬ 
pation. The ceremonial of worship is per¬ 
forated, perhaps, in a decent manner, and 
with somewhat of the air and aspect of a 
formula; indicating simply the modus or 
tenuu. of a life-estate. Alms, it may be, 
are distributed to the poor, and medicines 
given to the sick. The courtesies ahd the 
charities of a village life, observed with 
more than ordinary exactness, bring out the 
figures of the piece, and show you the con¬ 
tour and die proportions of highly useful 
and respectable country gentlemen, but little 
or nothing to remind you of a superior ordi¬ 
nation. Placed frequently, in remote dis¬ 
tricts, and surrounded by that class only of 
gentry, if I may call diem so, who are 
known in Ireland by the name of middle¬ 
men, the rector is decidedly the first gentle¬ 
man in the parish—in his style of living, 
in the superior fashion of his wife and 
daughters, and perhaps in the envied luxu¬ 
ry of a carriage. To all this he generally 
adds die secular dignity and the bustle of u 
justice of the peace; and there have been 
instances where he has accumulated the, one 
would think, incongruous honours, the 
splendid arrayment, die scarlet and die gold, 
gnd the glittering steel of a yeomanry cap¬ 
tain.” 

As Justices of the Peace, such cler¬ 
gymen are very userid; but are they 
persons likely to advance the progress 
of the Protestant Church, or to nave 
any beneficial influence whatever, eith¬ 
er by precept or practice, on their Ca¬ 
tholic countrymen ? 

“ Is it the justice of the peace, surround¬ 
ed with all the dignity of office, with law 
books, and legal precedents, and acts of 
parliament, and informations, and oaths in¬ 
numerable ; every faculty engaged in the 
protection of the game, and the punishment 
of trespasses—that is to convert the people 
from their ancient mors ? Is it the rich 
experimental farmer, busied in making a 
fortune for his family, that is to put away 
his plough, and hls pigs, and his thrashing 
n>acnine, to set about such a business? Is 
it the man whose ingenuity is employed, at 
the Utmost stretch, to come decently out of 
tbe odious squabble, the urgent endeavour 
to wrest his dues from the hard grasp of the 
reluctant peasant ? Is it such a man, that 
is so turn upon himself die tide of the affec¬ 
tions, and the religious feelings and anxie¬ 
ties of the people—to forego much of bis 
dues and all his occupations, that he might 
enter into competition—with whom ? Wifii 
that vulgar person, living in a mean house, 
with mean accommodations—the fUfribit 
priest Shall be degrade himself; shall he 
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bring himself down, from his lofty and 
commodious elevation, to so low a level ? 
shall he submit to such sacrifices and hu¬ 
miliations, and after all, perhaps, obtain 
but a small portion of that influence and 
power, by which the hearts of the people are 
unlocked and opened to the reception of di¬ 
vine influences ?” 

The consequence of all this is, that, 
let the degradation of his priest be 
what it may, let it be admitted to be 
utter and shameful by his own flock, 
yet will not the poor of that flock turn 
their eyes to the urotestant clergy¬ 
man, or seek from him any religious 
consolation. Such an idea, if suggest¬ 
ed, would appear monstrous and un¬ 
natural. Sectarian prejudice, strong 
as it is, is alone insufficient to account 
for this.—• 

“ The mass of the items are of a quite dif¬ 
ferent character. They know but little of 
the peasantry of Ireland, who deem their 
attachment to the church of Home, to be 
grounded solely upon religious prejudices. 
This attachment u compounded of very 
various ingredients, and it is one of these, 
tli at the priest of this communion is the 
only one they know, who hgfc, upon him 
the marks of a clerical chm$er. He is 
the only one possessing these marks, not 
only in their eyes, but, strange as it may 
appear, frequently, also, in die eyes of th^ 
Protestant peasantry. 

What follows is still better* worth 
attending to, and though not new to 
us, will oc so, we dare say, to most of 
our readers. 

“ There are to be found, in some of the 
most Catholic parts of Ireland, numerous 
scattered families of peasants of ibe Pro¬ 
testant communion. These, though they 
may be punctual in attendance at church; 
though they may, all their lives long, pro¬ 
fess an abhorrence of popery, yet in sick¬ 
ness, in the hour of death, when they turn 
round the languid eye in search of that 
consolation, which the prejudices, the anti¬ 
pathies, nor die partialities of this world 
can no longer bestow—they look only to 
the priest—the Popish priest—the priest of 
diat superstition they were in the constant 
habit of reviling. He is sent for, and the 
dying Christian, rather than be without all 
spiritual aid, submits to renounce the re¬ 
ligion, which perhaps he yet prefers. He 
dies a Catholic. This is by no means a 
rare case, it is one of every day occurrence; 
and we believe, we account for it correcdy, 
in attributing it to die absence of every 
thing clerical in die character of the Pro¬ 
testant clergyman ; to his possessing, in the 
, eyes even of his own proper flock, notiting 
' mere than the simple characteristics of a 
'' well-bred and perhaps humane and cha¬ 
ritable country gentleman. 

Our author has now got at the 


heart of his subject, and certainly the 
following delineation is by no common 
hand. 

“ The Irish Catholic priest brings to his 
pastoral duties many great and peculiar 
advantages. He is one of the people, 
speaking their language, and intimately 
acquainted with their mariners and habits. 
The laws of the state disclaim him; he 
performs his sacred functions in the midst 
of whatever reproach and discouragement 
the institutions and establishments of the 
land can pour upon him; and this dis¬ 
claimer and discouragement serve but to 
increase his influence with his flock, and to 
add to the power with which he wields 
their affections. He is always found in 
his proper place, and is never otherwise 
engaged. He is seldom a farmer, never a 
justice of the peace, and is not at all en¬ 
cumbered with the various and laborious 
officialities which the law imposes upon the 
Protestant clergyman. Having no legal 
claim upon the property of his flock, he is 
relieved from me disgust, and the cabal, 
and the litigatioh, ana th.e estrangement of 
the tithe system. Nay, more; as he de¬ 
pends for his subsistence chiefly upon the vo¬ 
luntary contributions of his flock, he has 
the benefit of that principle of our nature, 
which calls forth our regard and benevolence 
so abundantly upon those who are in a state 
of dependence upon us. He is the minister 
of a religion revered for its antiquity, and 
loved for its connection with the history and 
misfortunes of the country. So armed and 
Prepared, with such a wonderful apparatus 
of great and accumulated means, does the 
Catholic priest go forth to the ministry of the 
Gospel. 

But taken as he is, almost exclusively, 
from amongst the sons of the lower class of 
farmers, he is himself, perhaps, tainted 
with the vice; of the populace ; to a near 
contact with which he was exposed in early 
life. Or, if he escape this, he has often to 
contend with the greatest difficulties; he has 
to combat the best feelings of his nature if 
he be indeed sincerely devoted to the higher 
duties of his station. He is to shut his 
heart against the love of kindred, and to 
ajppear dead even to the obligations of gra¬ 
titude. Perhaps the whole course of his 
education for the church was a severe in¬ 
fliction, and aneavy burden upon his fa¬ 
mily i to place him in this high situation 
they deprived themselves of the comforts of 
lift*, and submitted with cheerfulness to the 
visitations of a voluntary poverty. But 
they have done all this with the full confi¬ 
dence of being amply compensated for their 
sacrifices. Now is the day of their triumph. 
The priest is to lift them into consequence, 
and to open for them overflowing springs of 
profit. His influence- with the people is to 
be exerted to procure business for those of 
his connexions who are in trade ; the piety 
"of his flock is to be taxed with fortunes for 
his sisters; and in the event of his death. 
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his family are to be enriched by his accu. 
mutations. If the stream of bounty which 
is supplied by the tenderness of the people 
for their pastor take its natural course, and 
is permitted to flow out again upon the 
neoly and the destitute of hi6 Hock, he has 
a host of angry and clamorous relatives re¬ 
minding him of past obligations. They can 
see nothing m his conduct but folly and in- 
gratitude, because they had no other object 
in the struggles they made for his advance¬ 
ment, than to gratify their own vanity, and 
to promote their views of profit. It is but 
too natural that the priest should fall in 
with those views. His heart is theu opened 
indeed to the claims of his kindred, but 
closed against die paramount duties of his 
culling. His connexions rise into im¬ 
portance, but his Hock have the marks of 
neglect. 

“ Their habits do not shock bis taste, 
not elevated by the spirit of the Gospel, nor 
refined by polite association, and he is con¬ 
tent to leave them in those vices in which 
he found them. He is satisfied if things are 
not glaringly bad; he looks upon projects 
of improvement as generally hopeless and 
chimerical, the troublesome fooleries of vi¬ 
sionary men; and he regards the barbarity 
of his Hock as too long established for change. 
He has beside an undefined idea, that Im¬ 
provement of any kind must tend to en- 
il. nger that power over the people, which 
he values as the basis of family or personal 
aggrandizement. He adopts, in all- their 
extent, the prejudices of his church against 
innovation, and does not scruple to oppose 
this dreaded enemy with anus of a doubtful 
character—the dubious legends of the saints, 
or the fabulous miracles of the* dark ages. 
But the Bible is die spectre, the most ap¬ 
palling in the eyes of this pastor ; he is for¬ 
evermore in arms against this mighty inno¬ 
vator; he disputes every huh of ground, 
and is no sooner dislodged "from one posi¬ 
tion, than he takes up another, for which 
he contends with the same spirit and de¬ 
votedness. We have known men of this 
c&ss sustaining themselves by worse than 
doubtful measures; assuming to perform 
miraculous cures, and practising the grossest 
deceptions upon the poor and ignorant 

“ We have given to the character we 
have attempted to sketch, a motive in its 
original formation, and kras declenSfoa to¬ 
wards wrong, which we Have sometimes ob¬ 
served, and which is ever an amiable one; 
but it is truth to say, we have seen it where 
this was wanting. But let it not be sop*' 
posed, that, though this be a character some¬ 
times met with in the Catholic church of 
Ireland, that it is of very frequent occur¬ 
rence. That church counts amongst her 
members, characters of the most exalted 
piety, and of the purest disinterestedness, 
and which do honour to human nature;-?’ 

Are the evils in the -6] 
of the Irish population. 
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great, attributable to the priesthood ? 
and if so, in what way ? The truth 
is, that the mere official duties of the 
parish-priest are more than sufficient 
to fill every instant of his time. It is 
not, therefore, so surprising that he 
does so little towards the moral and 
religious cultivation of his Hock as that, 
generally, he does so much. What 
these official duties are, cannot be stat 
ed so forcibly in any other words than 
those of the present writer. 

“ The religion of the Catholic priest is a 
religion of forms; it is overlaid with ritual 
and ceremonial observances, with various 
stated and indispensable matters of sacred 
routine and forms of prayer. Of these, 
every day brings its peculiar business and 
burden, its proper addition to the general 
mass. These occupy a large portion of 
time, It is tme, they may be slurred over, 
they may be irreverendly and rapidly dis¬ 
posed of, and from the necessity of the case, 
fills often occurs; but they are still a won¬ 
derful incumbrance. They lie heavily upon 
the man whose armour should fit him tight, 
who should be loaded with no unnecessary 
weight, and embarrassed with no unwieldy 
apparatus, when he goes forth to the active 
controversy, and the doubtful combat of 
both worlds While his movements are 
clogged and impeded by a thousand an¬ 
tique tmmmels, he is at the same time re¬ 
quired, perhaps, to extend liis superintend¬ 
ence over countless multitudes, over the 
rude and swarming population of one, or 
possibly two large parishes. This union of 
parishes takes place because of the poverty 
of the people, which does not always permit 
that each should be provided with us pastor. 
The high rente, the tithes, the county rates, 
the church rates, the small forms, divided 
and subdivided Without end, leave so little 
for the numerous and impoverished people, 
that they* give grudgingly, even to the 
priest, his humble dues. . Christenings, and 
even marriages, are frequently performed 
where the parties are too poor to afford the 
clergyman a few pence. So improvident is 
poverty. 

“ If the priesthood could be so multi¬ 
plied as to meet the ‘spiritual necessities of 
the multitude, they would be felt as an in¬ 
tolerable burden, nor could they procure 
wherewithal to live. The priest does all 
that can be done; be sees that crimes are 
not committed, or are punished ; that reli¬ 
gious worship is attended, and ceremonies 
observed; and he adds, as occasion re¬ 
quites, counsel or exhortation, l.ittle of 
this, however, can be afforded, even in con¬ 
fession, which offers such opportunities for 
particular and individual instruction. It is 
a business which must be rapidly dispatch-. 
,«d, else the priest could never get through 
the crowd. The penitent foils in with the 
views of tbe pastor, and is anxious .to get 
- ..A •. ... -( ., 
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absolution as quickly and as cheaply as pos¬ 
sible. He. is told, indeed, that die form of 
words pronounced is vain, unless he has the 
correspondent dispositions of contrition and 
reformation; but he is apt to entertain a 
much higher opinion of the power of his 
priest, and to consider this caution as only 
intended hi kindness to secure his obedience 
and good conduct; and this idea is con¬ 
firmed by the difficulty he finds in compre¬ 
hending die distinction attempted to be 
taken. 

“ The priest has, indeed, a sort of indi¬ 
vidual superintendence over the multitudes 
of his parishes. A superintendence always 
employed for the best purposes, ever readily 
applied in aid of die public peace, and of 
the law of the land; from this the Protes¬ 
tant derives his best security, and private 
property its surest guarantee. But it is, 
from the nature of the case, almost neces¬ 
sarily limited to general conduct; it can 
rarely* extend to the purification of the 
heart, or the correction of the monstrous 
errors which obtain so universally in the 
country parts of Ireland. These errors have 
taken deep root, and would require more 
time and more patient and particular agen¬ 
cy for their destruction than the priest can 
bring to the task. He feels the utter im¬ 
possibility. Day and night, without rest 
or intermission, m the summer heats, in the 
cold and the storm, in ,tbe rain and the 
snows, of winter, he traverses the mountain 
and die bog on foot and on horseback, in 
the ordinary course of his ministration. Ho 
returns to his humble dwelling fatigued, 
exhausted, and finds perhaps one or more 
messengers from distant parts of his exten¬ 
sive parishes, requiring nls immediate at¬ 
tendance upon the sick; if lie hesitate they 
entreat; if he is obstinate they threaten, anu 
he is forced to comply. In the mottling 
he has a . station * .upon til* brow of some 
distant hill; hen multitudes on multitudes 
come crowding to, be confessed, and night 
brings him home, again, if be be permitted 
to sleep, only to renew with the morning, 
in a more distant quarter, the labours of 
the past day. On Sundays, mass is to be 
celebrated at two or more chapels perhaps 
many miles asunder, no matter how rad 
the weather, the roaring torrent, or the 
broken way. The last mass and service,, 
and sermon,, are not finished till late in thp 
day, and till then the priest is not permit¬ 
ted to taste food; no matter though he be 
old, or tick, or infirm. Cain such a life of 
labour and exhaustion afford means or op* 
portunity for the improvement of the peo¬ 
ple.” 

Both churches, then, with good in¬ 


tentions no doubt, have failed of in¬ 
structing the people. True, that there 
is great and direfrn superstition in Ire¬ 
land ; biit is that wonderful ? In what 
land, asks this author, shall we meet 
with such a combination of unhappy 
occurrences, tending to excite every 
bad passion, and to inapress every evil 
habit ? A land from which the marks 
of its remembrances of Us civil broils 
have not yet passed away—poor and 
oppressed with burthens—drained by 
its absentees—without industry, and 
swarming with a most improvident 
population. A people fhll indeed of 
seal for religion—alive to every thing 
kind and generous, hospitable, good- 
humoured, and sincere of heart. But 
with what melancholy combinations 
do they possess these fine qualities ? 
That is indeed the question which fills 
every lover of his kind with terror 
and affliction. 

“ They can combine them Vith disso¬ 
luteness and depravity, with fraud and de¬ 
ceit, with an habitual disregard for truth, 
and frequent violation of the sacred sanc¬ 
tion of an oath. Their religion is the ob- 
servance of a few idle ceremonies, and terror 
of tiie prieft Their allegiance is terror of 
the law- But they have a law and a reli¬ 
gion which is neither of the priest, nor of 
the constitution; and which, restrained in 
its exercise, is strongly enough seated in 
their hearts, to hid defiance to both. The 
leading doctrine of this code, like that of 
the Koran, is, that God is good. That it is 
right to enjoy the good things of the world, 
which he has made for the use of all, and 
which are the common property of man¬ 
kind ; that if prevented by arbitrary laws 
and regulations, it is right to evade them ; 
that the soil is equally the patrimony of all, 
and belongs of right, if to any, to those on¬ 
ly who till it; that property in the crops is 
acquired by those whose labour produces 
them; that the spontaueous product of the 
earth, which Goa makes to grow without 
cultivation, as timber, is free to allt That 
temptation is, like every thing else, of the 
appointment of God; that it is natural to 
man to yield to it, and therefore he will not 
punish him. That God is not severe, but 
must intend that they should enjoy what 
..he puts in their way, and that eternal pu* 
, nishqsent would be diapro portioned to any 
offence that could be committed in this life. 
Nothing but the strong arm of the state re¬ 
strains the deluge of calamity which these 
notions are calculated to let in upon society. 


confi 


cottager’s house where divine service is pcribn&ed, and the neighbouring people 
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They considered themselves 


ats 


That arm, indeed, stays die mountain-tor¬ 
rent, but sufficient of these wild waters find 
their way into the vale of society, to render 
all, in this region, unsafe and uncomfort 
able." 

In the religious and moral educa 


uiey considered themselves as waging a 
kind of warfare, only in covert; their par¬ 
ties committed what we should call murder 
or assassination; with them it was a legiti¬ 
mate operation against the enemy ; and 
, when they died for those deeds, tney died 


tion of the people, and these only, can with the calmness and the intrepidity of he 
safety be found. It is indeed a na- “ 
tional misfortune—the effects of which 
must, we fear, operate for ever—to 
possess within its bosom two religions. 

Their co-existence is a necessary evil. 

It is, then, the duty of all govern¬ 
ments, and of all philanthropists, to 
devise such means as are possible for 
the alleviation of this evil; and none 
are possible, but those of moral and 
religious education carried on upon 
the poor, .and the ignorant, and the 
desperate—slowly but surely—by those 
whom God has blessed with compe¬ 
tence, with knowledge, and with hope. 

The Protestant clergy alone arc not to 
be called upon for this task—theduty 
lies upon the whole Protestant gentry. 

Let them, in the first place, know the 
character of their own native popula¬ 
tion. Is it true, as this writer asserts 
—yes, it is true—that the peasantry, 
who «xe the might and the power of 
the country—and no country ever pos¬ 
sessed a more formidable power—with 
all their strange peculiarities, are al' 
most unknown to those who are bom 
and live among them ? 

“ The gentry, for the most part, seldom 
find time for such inquiries; the peasantry 
who live around them, are sometimes the 
objects of fear, but more usually of con¬ 
tempt { they may be enemies to be guarded 
against, creatures to be despised; but never 
subjects of research or consideration. Their 
turbulence was always formidable, gene¬ 
rally incomprehensible, but there was an 
cosy remedy for that: the insurrection act; 
military aid; application to government 
This was always successful at a temporary 
process, but it effected no cure; on the con¬ 
trary, its tendency was to render the disease 
inveterate. It acted in two wavs. The 
peasantry saw that the real hardships of 
their condition were never Hiquired info. 

Their complaints were met by an appeal to 
force; the impatience of severe oppression 
was extinguished in blood. This served to 
harden their hearts; it alienated them from 
the established order of things; it threw 
them back upon their own devices, and 
made them {dace their only confidence in 
their wild schemes of future retaliation. 


Neither would they decline entirely the law 
of force, under every disadvantage of their 
situation. It was a law they underload- 


foes and martyrs in the most glorious cause.' 
And as such they were regarded by their re¬ 
latives and their party: no disgrace was 
connected wkh their names, or with the 
story of (heir death. Meantime the blood 
that was shed stilled perhaps the spirit of 
the petty warfare, and it slept, but was not 
deau. It acquired, on die contrary, in 
every disastrous and defeated conflict, a 
more fierce and fixed abhorrence for the 
laws and all the institutions of the country. 

“ The gentry, of a lofty and disdainful spi- 
lit, intrepid and tyrannical, divided from 
the people by old animosities, by religion, 
by party, and by blood; divided also fre¬ 
quently by the necessities of an improvident 
expenditure, which made them greedy for 
high rents, easily to be obtained in the com¬ 
petition of an over-crowded population, but 
not paid without grudging and bitterness of 
heart. The extravagance of the landlord 
had but one resource—high rents. The 
peasant had but one means of living—the 
land. He mtbt give what is demanded, or 
Starve; and at best lie did no more than 
barely eseape starving. His life was a 
struggle against high rents, by secret com¬ 
bination and open violence. That of the 
landlord, a* struggle to be paid, and to pre¬ 
serve his right of changing his tenantry 
when «»d as often as he pleased. In this 
conflict the landlord was not always wrong, 
nor the peasantry always right. The in¬ 
dulgent landlord was sometimes not better 
treated than the harsh one, nor low rents 
better paid than high. The habits of the 
people were depraved'; and the gentry, with¬ 
out attending to this* and surprised that no 
indulgence on their pert produced an im¬ 
mediately corresponding return of gratitude 
and punctuality; perhaps impatiently gave 
up the matter as beyond their comprehen¬ 
sion, and the people as incapable of im¬ 
provement.'* 

Let such a gentry educate the 
people. Give thSm the Bibi.e. The 
written word of God is worth all the 
Acts of Parliament that ever will be 
passed. What if the Bibles should 
be lorn—trodden—burnt. Let them 
perish for a time. It will not be so 
for ever. Let the government of 
the country, the common protec¬ 
tor, as it ought to be, of the poor as 
well as the sich, forget its dignity 
and duty no more, nor lend itself to 
the passions of the gentry. Let it 
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ever be*—as it now is—disposed to 
elevate tbe hind from his bondage. 
" Let not government deviate from 
this line of wisdom, and they will be 
rewarded ere long by improvements 
long wished for, but almost despaired 
of in that country.” Numerous as 
have been our quotations from this 
excellent work, we cannot refrain from 
giving entire the following argument, 
which is worthy even of a Chalmers 
or a Foster. 

** Every thing points out the necessity of 
education'in Ireland—-the necessity of that 
religious instruction, which both churches 
have failed to communicate.' We are ask¬ 
ed how was Christianity propagated in the 
early ages, without all this reading ? And 
we answer, the universal effusion of the,Spi¬ 
rit of God supplied every want. Books, in 
the present age of the world, are obviously 
the most efficient means of instruction. 
They are always at hand ; they are with us 
in our most retired moments; they talk to 
us when the business and bustle of the day 
have withdrawn their vanities and their ex¬ 
citement ; and they speak a language we 
would not always bear to hear from living 
monitors. Books are the apqstles of this 
age—they have gone, and they are going 
over the whole earth, teaching all nations, 
and not only all nations, but every indivi¬ 
dual of every nation. By' what other 
agency could this be accomplished ? The 
preacher comes, and preaches and goes 
away; shortly the recotieetion of his words 
escapes from the memory, and tbe im¬ 
pression of his discourse is effkced from the 
heart But the book is always with us, 
it does not grow old, it does not die, nei¬ 
ther is it a man, that it should change its 
doctrine. * 

“ The power of (his great instrument is 
beyond imagination. It is only now begin¬ 
ning to be known and to be appreciated. 
It is true, that it has a power also for evil 
purposes; but it is limited and inconsider¬ 
able. As the capacity of reading extends, 
so also will sound principles and right judg¬ 
ment, and a general improvement of the 
human understanding; for mind acts upon 
mind, and nation upon nation, with an in¬ 
sensible, but great, and at intervals, very 
‘observable power. And evil as is the world, 
where there is an extensive communication, 
And a wide field of intellect, the good is 
sure to predominate. Emu and evil exist 
in comers, and in small compartments, and 
may maintain their ground even in the 
midst of much partial illumination; hut in 


the broad blaze of day, and on the great 
arena'of the universe, they must perish. It 
is matter of too much interest, not to ob¬ 
serve, that the high station which England 
holds in the world, her wide spread domi¬ 
nion, her mighty influence, her command 
upon the ocean, all tend to spread over the 
continents and islands of the globe, those 
principles of civil and religious liberty, that 
pure morality, those treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and that light of the gospel, 
to which she owes her greatness—this her 
high destiny. » 

“ As books are the best means of instruc¬ 
tion; so, among books, the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures are the best standard of faith. We 
know this is disputed ground, and we will 
not enter upon the edntroversy. We state 
our opinion. We have seen die minds of 
the peasantry perplexed with difficulties. 
They feel that the doctrine of one priest is 
not the doctrine of another. Tney are 
quick enough in noticing the peculiar 
colouring which individual character gives 
to the dogmas of the church or the precepts 
of the Gospel; and they confound these, 
perhaps, inevitable shadings, widi indis¬ 
tinctness and uncertainty in the substance 
itself. They hare nothing that is unchange¬ 
able to refer to. Hence, regarding reli¬ 
gion, at one time, as a thing so lax that 
they may play with it at their pleasure, 
something loose and accommodating to hu¬ 
man frailty; at another time, seeing it ex¬ 
hibited with a terrible and menacing aspect, 
frowning upon every human indulgence, 
and denouncing the most tremendous visi¬ 
tations. Their ideas are Confused, they 
know not what to think, and they take re- 
frige from these dilemmas, in the persuasion 
that it is a thing not to be understood ; and 
they supply the want of an unchangeable 
Scripture by the steadfastness of their own 
errors. They know no religion but the priest. 
But, the priest may have vices, he probably 
may have weaknesses; may they not in¬ 
dulge these in themselves, which exist in 
the very bosom of religion ? Does he preach 
a doctrine different from his practice, docs 
he sustain his doctrine with awful and 
alarming sanetkms, surely the rule of his 
practice is the right one ? He intends to 
frighten them, for their good, to be sure, 
but it is a story that he does not believe, 
and which they may disregard in their turn. 
Such is the want of a standard.” 

Towards the conclusion of his pam¬ 
phlet, the author adverts to the exer¬ 
tions that have been lately making to 
spread religion in Ireland—and alter 


* Ask them, is his Grace the Duke of Devonshire Mfe, when he visits his Irish estates, 
and goes freely among his tenantry ? Are his agents every where in safety, in the house, 
and on the hill, and in the valley? Then let them go and do likewise. 
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expressing merited scorn of the Charter 
Schools, impolitic and unjust in the 
original design, and now an extensive 
job and a most enormous a\mse, he 
speaks with praise of the Dublin So¬ 
ciety for promoting the education of 
the poor in Ireland—of the Baptist so¬ 
ciety (chiefly English) which have 
about a hundred schools in Connaught 
—but whose operations, he says, are 
greatly impeded by the spirit of pro- 
selytism which accompanies them; and 
finally, of the London Hibernian so- 
.ciety, which he thinks has been for¬ 
tunate in the adoption of a plan more 
suitable than any thing that has yet 
been tried, to the circumstances of 
Ireland. They do not interfere with 
the religious profession of the people; 
but they give the gospel to all who are 
willing to receive it, and they insist 
upon having it read in their schools by 
child) en of a proper age and capacity. 
He thus concludes.— 

“ Its funds have failed, debts have been 
contracted, the advances of its respected 
Treasurer have swelled beyond all reason. 

“ Need we say that this noble debt ought 
to be repaid ?—Need we repeat, that by 
the agency of this society, or by some other 
agency, the people of Ireland ought to he 
instructed ? Shall we again urge this press¬ 
ing topic upon the government of that 
Country—upon the government of England 
—upon the proprietors of Irish estates, re¬ 


sident and non-resident ? We have not ex¬ 
hausted our subject, Wc might still draw 
a picture of frightful wants and woeftd ne¬ 
cessities, of which education only can be the 
remedy: We might pint to dangers, which 
would alarm—we might dwell upon obliga¬ 
tions which must be satisfied, here or here¬ 
after ; but we have done. There is in the go¬ 
vernment of the country, a disposition upn 
which we rely. There is in these islands a 
spirit of benevolence, that cannot be wea¬ 
ried, and in which we have full confidence." 

We would fain look upon this 
pamphlet as the precursor of others 
from the same pen—and hope to see 
the minute and practical subjects con¬ 
nected with the great object be has in 
view, treated by him with the same 
ability and wisdom he has already dis¬ 
played with regard to its more general 
outlines. As to the great question of 
Catholic Emancipation, we have never 
as yet said any tiling in this Journal, 
but it is our intention, very soon, to 
state our opinion fully and freely, in 
the shape of a Review, of Mr Charles 
Butler's History of the British Ca¬ 
tholics—an admirable work, which 
we are sure requires only to be known 
as it deserves, in order to break down 
many of those barriers that have so 
long drawn a line of separation be¬ 
tween brethren,'that ought to “dwell 
together in unity," and so be “ bless¬ 
ed." 
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King Yngurd, a Tragedy, from 

In our last number wc presented our 
readers with some specimens from the 
first and second Acts of Milliner’s 
“ King Yngurd,” and now hasten to 
fulfil our engagements, by proceeding, 
lather too rapidly perhaps, through 
the rest of this extraordinary play. 

It is tiue that, without a due re¬ 
ference to our former Number, the 
present Article might not prove so 
readily intelligible as we could wisliit 
to be. However, after a few prelimi¬ 
nary remarks, we shall endeavour to 
give such a brief summary of “ exist- 
ingcircumstances/'aa may render these 
three remaining Acts sufficiently in¬ 
teresting even to readers wholly uni- 
nitiutul. 

Perhaps of all the dramatic produc- 


the German of'Adolphus Milliner 

tions of the modern German school, 
nc£ even excepting those of Werner, 
no one is likely, when regularly trans¬ 
lated, to appear more truly foreign in 
its manner, than that of “ Yngurd.” 
The preceding works of this author, 
and even the highly finished poems of 
Grill purzer, probably inay require a 
certain process of “ uniarbeitungfi 
(Anglice, re-cast, and Italicc, refucri- 
mentti) before they can be perfectly 
suited to all readers in our country. 
But the “ King Yngurd” has, even in 
Germany, been looked upon, notwith¬ 
standing its success, with so much 
perplexity and surprise, that, in the 
• Jara Leipzig catalogue, wc perceive the 
An nonce of “ IluHnerittm in two 
parts; a woik apparently made up 
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solely of a collection of attacks and re¬ 
plies, which have already passed be¬ 
tween the poet and a whole host of 
critical assailants. 

It must be observed also, that one 
great beauty of the original must be 
lost in an English version; for it very 
fat surpasses the “ Guilt/’ in the 
exquisite and complex beauty of its 
rhymed versification. To imitate this 
in English verse, would certainly not 
conduce to a faithful copy of the ori¬ 
ginal, as intended for the theatre; 
though possibly it might tend to the 
accomplishment of whut some judges 
may deem superior—a truly interest¬ 
ing dramatic poetn. 

With all its peculiarities, however, 
we believe that a pretty close transla¬ 
tion of Yngurd into blank verse, dis¬ 
similar as it will assuredly be, to oil 
the productions of our modern school, 
will yet hear comparison admirably 
well with various compositions of our 
early dramatists, with Massinger, 
Shirley and Ford, and we may ven¬ 
ture guardedly to add, with some in¬ 
sulated portions of Shakspeare. 

In the tragedy before us, it is ob¬ 
vious that the greatest difficulty with 
which the author had to contend, 
consisted in the enor.uous mass of his 
materials,—the diversity, of interest, 
the complexity of plots, (woven in¬ 
deed very skilfully one into another), 
above all, in the crowd of characters, 
almost all contending for pre-eminen- 
cy;—which last has also been found 
a souree of much perplexity at every 
theatre, the dramatic corps seldom 
being sufficientlyvtrong, to supply the 
requisite number of judicious and ef¬ 
fective performers. 

To compress these mighty concep¬ 
tions into one simply-intelligible 
drama for the stage, might indeed, 
seem a task, almost as impossible, as 
for a bibliographer to pack up his 
whole library Into one portfolio,' or 
for an architect ‘to combine all the 
materials of a large and princely pp-> 
lace, into one simple Grecian tempted 

In spite of all these difficulties, 
however, and the vexatious cavils of 
hypercriticisin, " Yngurd," has Suc¬ 
ceeded nobly in, his own country ; 
and we have no doubt that our poeti- 
ers will approve Of'tlie farther 

linens which we must now hasten 
...llbjoin. ‘ 

; ft should be remembercd,thatsmwmg 
the various methods which the mo¬ 


dern authors of Germany have em¬ 
ployed, for the attainment of a wide 
and inspiring sphere, in which to 
move the wings of poetical imagina¬ 
tion, nothing has proved more effective 
than their propensity, to look back 
into the ancient and fabulous periods 
of Scandinavian history. The date of 
“ Yngurd’s,” achievements, (as we 
remarked in our last number), is 
about 900 or I000 years before the 
Christian Era. Thus, having the 
veil drawn from the venerable “ Bil- 
dersaule,” we may well expect to find 
pictures differing, indeed, widely from 
those of modern artists, but not on that 
account the less, but the more inter¬ 
esting to the eye of genius. 

To use a better illustration;—in 
reading the compositions of La 
Motte Fouque, Werner, Milliner, and 
OehlanschlSger, we feel as an in¬ 
dividual, who for the first time in his 
life finds himself in the heart of the 
Swiss car Scottish; Highlands, in a dark 
foisty day of October, when every sur¬ 
rounding object,.^whether living or 
inanimate, assumes a character new, 
gigantic, and even supernatural. Con¬ 
templated through the magic atmos¬ 
phere, which involves us in the com¬ 
pany of ancient Scalds and Heroes, 
Braunhikla’s Amazonian attributes 
appear no longer unnatural; and per¬ 
haps, on these grounds also, may be 
excused certain freedoms of style (oc¬ 
casionally “ %u deutlich") which the 
author has admitted, in describing the 
amorous propensities of his insane 
heroine, and even of the pure and 
gentle “ Asia." 

We must now proceed to our pro¬ 
mised brief recapitulation of the plot. 

King Y ngurd of Norway—now ru¬ 
ling in right, not of blood, but of mar¬ 
riage—'having espoused Irma, daugh¬ 
ter of Ottfriea, the late king—is in¬ 
vaded in his territories by Alf, king 
of Denmark, accompanied by his sis. 
terBraunhilda, and the young prince 
OsCar. Oscar is a posthumous son of 
the late king Ottfried, who had mar¬ 
ried Braunnilda, a Danish princess, 
(for his second wife), only about a 
year before his death. Consequently, 
Oscar is now right fill heir to the 
crown, assumed and for the last six¬ 
teen years worn and defended byYn- 
gunkp Various proposals for an ami- 
caWe^cmnpromi&e nave been suggest¬ 
ed/wh&h have all proved ineffectual. 
fU^uaiukia cherish** an unhallowed 
5 
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passion for Yngurd; which, however, 
being hopeless, manifests itself in ha¬ 
tred and persecution. An underplot 
also depends on the visionary attach¬ 
ment of Oscar to Asia, daughter of his 
half sister Irma, and of Yngurd— 
consequently, though of equal age, in 
law his own niece. 

The heroism of Yngurd, tarnished 
by crimes the offspring of despair— 
the firm integrity and constant affec¬ 
tion of Irma—the poetical and imagi¬ 
native character of Oscar, resembling 
that of Hamlet and of Wilfrid—the 
wild and visionary devotedness of Asia 
—and the frenzied passions of flraun- 
hildn, will be sufficiently delineated in 
our extracts, without any superfluous 
commentary. 

The third aot opens on the field of 
battle. The scene exhibits a glade 
closed np on each side by lofty pine 
trees. In the middle appears a steep 
and high rock, partially covered with 
wild wood. Beyond this a prospect of 
a level country, illumined by the even¬ 
ing sun, and bordered in the distance 
with wood. Asia stands on the ex- 
tren c summit of the rock, her looks 
turned towards the plain. Durdal is 
posted in the fore ground, idly leaning 
against a tree. After some time Erich- 
son appears emerging from the wild- 
wood, and descending the rock. Seven 
or eight Norwegians arc in the back¬ 
ground. Durdal, who has been ap¬ 
pointed, with a small chosen band, to 
keep this rocky pass, (intended for the 
retreat of Yngurd, if he should be de¬ 
feated) expresses, in a soliloquy, great 
vexation at being obliged to remain' 
idle while others are busily employed. 
Erichson, however, joins him in a 
short time, and beguiles the lingering 
moments by news of the battle, which 
Asia meanwhile is stedfastly con¬ 
templating from the rock. Jarl soon 
after comes in severely wounded, and 
informs Erichson, that, to the aston¬ 
ishment of the Normans, who deemed 
their leader invincible, Yngurd has 
on this occasion been (except at the 
first onset) in every movement com¬ 
pletely unsuccessful; and that his 
troops begin now to fly in all direc¬ 
tions. 

This is confirmed soon after by the 
appearance of fugitive Normans, and 
at last of Yngurd—who, though great* 
ly perplexed, is not dismayed; hut' 
consoles himself with the belief, that 
oven should the Danes advance and 
Voi.. VII. 
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take possession of his palace of Attslo, 
he will on a future day, at no distant 
date, find sure means of regaining all 
his former power. Meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, he orders Marduff to ride post¬ 
haste to the queen, and direct her to 
secure all her jewels and treasure, and 
fly from Auslo to a remote castle, 
where she may be in safety. 

Asia, who has glided down from the 
rock, overhearing these words, draws 
near to her father, and assures him 
that he will yet conquer, and that his 
alarming embassy to the queen is un¬ 
necessary. At this moment, a courier 
arrives, informing Yngurd that-” Irina” 
has arrived unexpectedly on horseback 
in the field of battle. Yngurd, great¬ 
ly surprised, awaits her appearance. 
We regret much that we nave not 
room to insert some part of the pre¬ 
ceding dialogue, especially the very 
spirited and original conversation of 
the soldiers. To make amends, how¬ 
ever, we insert the next scene entire , 
containing an interview between Yn¬ 
gurd and his queen, in which, by 
every method of persuasion, she tries 
to obtain his acquiescence in a com¬ 
promise with the Danes, and in a 
scheme of peace, tranquillity, and re¬ 
tirement for their own lives in future. 
ACT III. 

Scene V. 

Yno'ttrd, Irma, Asi.a, (on the rock.) 
(Irma, having spoken the first four words 
behind the scenes, steps into the fore¬ 
ground .) 

Let no one follow !—Yngurd, dare I come? 
Has Ottfried’s daughter yet some lingering 
share' 

Of thine affections? 

Yn. To cold judgment only. 

The head but not the heart, thy coming now 
Untimely seems. 

Irma. Oh jisten to me then,' 

But with thy heart alone. Let not thy 
judgment, 

Mark the confessions of a bosom torn 
By sorrow and Temorse S 
Yn. The time is precious— 

I pray thee, speak at once ! 

Irma. Yngurd, make peace ! 

Yn. (After looking at, her with wonder 
and doubtfully.) Know’st tjiou the price de¬ 
manded by Braunhilda ? 

Irma. ( surprised ) She named it? 

Yn. Aye she has requir’d— 

Irma. Enough— 

I know it all—she lias demanded— theE ! 
Yn. Thy words are wild—yet with mine 
own suspicions 

They strangely blend. “ Renounce Queen 
Irma! '’—Thus, 

4 A 
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With the deep blush of shame, to day she 
spoke. 

I know indeed she hates thee. If thou 
know'st 

Vet more, speak on. 

Inna. Yngurd, Braunhilda loves Thee— 
Nor will her spirit find repose on earth, 

Till from mine arms she tears thee, or from 
life, 

Yn. Who has thus read her thoughts ? 

Irma. Love has done this— ,« ■ 

Who like the dove, while §tf 'rt»totc the 
vulture ■ 

Hovers on high, the threatening danger 
knows. 

Yn. Since Ottfricd’s death thou never 
hast beheld her, 

Irtiux. £incc. first her bold eyes knew 
thee, in her heart 

Has rag’d unhallow’d love. Itemcmbcr’st 
thou 

That festival—the last—when still my father 
So kind and mirthful was, that he desired 
That 1 would lend tliee to his queen, to be 
Her partner in the dance? Wildly with thee 
Braunhilda then Hies through the gleaming 
hall; L , 

Hut gladly thou ere long fetum’st for Irma, 
And to the dance again lead’s! thy young 
wife; 

Then ardently, as on our marriage day, 
Twining thy strong arm round nie, bear’st 
me on. 

Swift as a leaf driven on t&eaiutumnal wind. 
Softly I beg repose; but thou grow’st angry. 
Then, deeply blushing, in thine car I whis¬ 
per, 

That of thy love I bear a pledge.—New joy 
O’erpowers thy mind. Heedless of time 
and place, * 

Awake to love alone, thou nam’st me mo¬ 
ther ! 

Like ivy-boughs thy clasping,arms support 
me— 

But giddily, I see the pillars totter. 

And turn to seek my father’s eyes for com¬ 
fort; 

Then, all at once I meet Braunhilda’s 
glance. 

Unguardedly revealing fierce desire; 

And, like a, thief, that fiery glance with¬ 
draws, 

And burning blushes tinge her checks, neck, 
bosom ! 

Site was bctiay’d; she knew it; in her 
looks 

£ read the thirst of murderous revenge. 

l r n. Why has tliis been concealed ? By 
Heaven, if 1 

Had known the truth, much evil had been 

Nor had* I wrong’d thy heart.. 

Irma. Thou wrong’d’st me not— 

From that hour onward all my thoughts 
were evil; 

Misfortune for mine enemy devising; 

From Ottfried to divorce her, and from Nor* 
way 

To banish her for ever. Thence arose 


The poisonous strife that we, like serpents, 
held 

Bound Ottfried’s heart, that like a battle field 
Was tom and broken by contending pas¬ 
sions— 

Unreconciled—he died—curs’d me perhaps. 
Thence ever when my thoughts dwell on the 
past, 

Mct.hinks I hear a supernatural voice 
That names me parricide. 

Yn. Let die dead rest; 

Repentance on his grave whom we have in¬ 
jured 

Is poison to the soul. 

Irma. What I have done 
May Heaven forgive; yet Oscar lives; in 
him 

Salute the son of Ottfried ; raise him up 
Thyself upon die throne ; and let us fly 
Far from mine enemy. 

Yn. How is this ? Would’st tliou 
Annihilate thine own work, like a dress 
That doth no longer please thee ? 

Irma. Mine own work! 

Would it liad never been 1—Thou didst re¬ 
fuse 

Braunhilda’s proffered friendship; and to this 
I led thee on ; made it appear tliy duty 
My hated rival to oppose and conquer ! 
Norman with Norman have I made contend. 
With rumours false my father's bed dis¬ 
honoured ! 

From mine own work I turn with shudder¬ 
ing horror ;— 

If thou defend’at it now, the guilt is thine 1 
Yngurd, make peace, that it may wholly 
perish 1 

Yngiud. Com’st thou by such confessions 
now to rob me 

Of courage in the battle ? Thou hast been 
No more but of resistless power an agent— 
The tree that proudly mingles with the sky 
Still has by common nourishment been fed. 
Even like tlie green corn of the manured 
field;— , 

Yet now, it towers upon the mountain’s brow. 
Draws nobler nurture from the air and 
sunbeams,— 

Then, of its otigiu, with idle brain. 
Thenceforward ask no more.—The king 
may not 

Return to the condition of a slave. 

Should there be some among our 
readers to whom Irina’s account of 
herself and Braunhilda, in the fore¬ 
going extract, may appear objection¬ 
able, we trust that the unqualified 
beauty of the following dialogue will 
afford to them ample compensation. 

Irma. Love, Yngurd, that first brought 
thee to tlur throne. 

And which of its reward tliat throne be¬ 
guiled,— 

Love uow demands its sacred rights.—Since 
tliou 

Hast been a king, tliou wert no longer mine— 
Rut, like a driving cloud that in its flight 
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Scarce cools with transient wing tire meadow 
flower, 

Ilobt thou passed by me in thy path of glory.—*. 
Safe for an hour, but through long mouths 
in danger, 

Mine but a day—but torn from me for years. 
More deeply still impressing on my heart 
Repentance for irrevocable crime.— 

Then, even to-night, the dream—the tlmn- 
deT stroke. 

Invading in the grave my father’s coffin, 
And to thelight his pale remains unveiling— 

• (She pauses.) 

Have mercy, Yngurdf l.ook redeeraingly 
On the keen anguish of thy guilty wife, 
Tiembliug before the chastisement of Hea¬ 
ven ! 

Give to my brother then his crown, and I 
Will love and honour thee for evermore ! 
Must thou tjoMJiAsn proud heart?— 
then look on me ! 

( am of blood imperial—like a slave, 
Command me ! with a fond adhering he.nl, 
/ like the humblest menial will obey thee ! 
Or, cau’st thou, lion-hearted son of con¬ 
quest. 

Not live without hold deeds ? Then, as 
a soldier. 

Take Irma with thee into.distant wars,— 
There duly will she servethee morn and night; 
Saddle thy steed, and buckle on tlunearmour, 
Sooth thee, and staunch thy blood when 
thou art wounded, 

Help on thy shield to bear thee to thy home; 
Ami, still unchanging, through the gates of 
death, 

To seek Walhalla’s towers, will follow thee ! 

Or, is it i\mmk thy shadow to prolong 
Gigantic o’er posterity ?—Can this 
Alone brace up thy nerves and bring con¬ 
tentment ? 

So let the love of fame to me restore 
A loving husband. Let thy proud soul wing 
A flight beyond the past; nor deign to combat 
But with an equal foe—since all around 
Are for thy powers unmatch’d, learn o'er 
thyself, 

Peerless in battle as thou art, to triumph ! 

Husband and father ! Yngurd come again 
W ith undivided heart into mine arms ! 

And for a token of thy truth resign 
The scqitre to young Oscar! 

Yngurd. (With rant ending emotions.) 
Irma,—wife! 

Demandest thou an undivided heart. 

While witli thy tongue as with a sword thou 
eleav’st me! 

’Tis to the kingdom that mine arm belongs. 
Yet under Ottfried, for thy sake I fought— 
There is no throne-right but the call of 
Heaven. 

I feel that for a king I was designed, 
Because in me there dwells both will and 
power ! 

Yet, ere I wore the crown I was thy husband; 
And, needful as unto our eyes the sunlight, 
I s thy long-cherish’d image to nty soul. 

'I’lie spring days of mine early love again 
Mid all the war’s wild tumult—all the cares 
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And thankless labours of imperial power 
Dawn on the clouded heaven of my re¬ 
membrance, 

Like morning rays our nightly dreams, dis¬ 
pelling !— 

, And as our hours in restless course move on, 
Oil might I yet retire with thee, and Asia, 
To heal my heart’s old wounds ! 

Irma. {Eagerly.) 

Do this, dear Yngurd ! 

Give up, without regret, this Northern land, 
Hough ■ its people, and ice-cold as age, 
With all it* powers, a prize to tire weak Oscar. 
One vessel only save, that to the fields 
Of Italy may bear us— There , soft gales , 
With balmy influence energize the soul; 
Give strength even to the weak pulse ot 
disease. 

And to new life awake the healthful frame ! 

Yngurd. Irma! thou bast within my 
heart set free 

Wishes that I laboriously suppress'd, 

And turn'd them now into luxurious longing. 
The tune may come when wc shall speak of 
this. 

Inna, (anxiously) Note Y ngurd ! Now 
resolve! Make peace with Denmark, 
And be it mine, as thine ambassadress, 
With these words to wreak vengeance on 
Braunliilda, 

“ For lruia’s love has Yngurd left the 
throne, 

I am his wife, go thou and be a queen !’’ 

Yn. Oh wherefore must thou now so late 
r first utter. 

Feelings that hnply have through years been 
cherished ? 

Inna, (joyfully) Too late it is not! 

(calling toiler train) 
Be prepured for mounting ! 

Peace 1 shall carry mid the rage of battle;— 
Give me an herald to protect my way! 

Yn. Art thou bereft of reason ? In the 
moment 

When the half-beaten troops, with burning 
blushes, 

Look to king Yngurd to redeem their 
honour,— 

Must I then beg fur peace, that I may 
save 

My body for love’s dalliance ? 

Inna. No delay ? 

Yngurd, behold me humbly at thy teet! 
Kvon on this moment life and death depend, 
Dark influences that now confusedly reign, 
And hover o’er my spirit, have announced 

it.— 

If thou hear’st not my prayer, this day 
shall prove 
Thy last on earth. 

Yu. No more.—Rise up—Begone !— 
Even at the thought of sqch disgrace, my 
frame 

Is trembling. It is true, the royal eagle 
Now mounting, now descending, wings h 
* way— 

But uneonttoll'd and ft ee he moves in 
both— 

Shall I desist from war, when there appears 
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One trace, bow slight soever, of compulsion 't 
In tliis unequall’d strife, with powers un¬ 
match’d. 

No choice remains but victory or death— 
If I now break mine oath, may Heaven re¬ 
nounce me! 

Asia. (from the rock) Yngurd, ’tis time 
-—Prepare thee for the battle— 
Mine eyes behold die dash of Danish 
swords, 

And Mardulf half-conceal’d by clouds of 
dust. 

Is flying hither— 

Irma, {anxiously.) 

Asia, come to me ! 

Or thou wilt fall a captive to the foe ? 

{She hastens to the rock, and disap¬ 
pears. Asia comes down. In the 
beginning of the following scene 
they come forward together.) 

Yn. (Having drawn his sword, and 
fallen on his knees.) 

Oh King of kings, thou Ruler of the world. 
Thy name is Peace—and warfare is of hell 
The hated birth.—Thy just and sacred will. 
Is that die guilty fall, the righteous triumph. 
Therefore for victory I need not to pray. 
But sooth, oh Heaven, tiiis boiling of the 
blood!—. 

Methinks the hero’s heart witii unwrought 
ore 

May be compar’d—hard, rugged, and un¬ 
yielding 

Cold under dross, evil with good contend¬ 
ing— . {his hand on his breast) 
Oh melt this rugged ore, and free .my soul 
From its dire bondage! grunt to me the 
power. 

Of uncontrolled and voluntary choice ! 

(lie rises, and is about togo.) 

At this moment, when the misera¬ 
ble hero has prayeil (or believes that 
he has prayed) “ with pure heart,” 
a messenger arrives, announcing that 
the tide of fortune has now irrevoca¬ 
bly turned against him. With the wild 
resolution of despair, lie then betakes 
himself to the powers of darkness, 
and swears allegiance to the devil;— 
an event by no means unexampled in 
the history of similar characters. 
SCENE VI. 

Yngurd, Ma.tluff, Irma, and Asia.- (The 
latter coming from the rock.) 

Mar. Sire, Erickson announces— 

Yn. ( interrupting him). Spare the rest, 
Alf has advanc'd,—! now shall risque tin 
last. 

Mar. It rends my breast,—but I must 
speak the truth— 

All is in vain; for thee the fate of war 
From this day onward grants no longer hope, 
Scarce is the path for thy retreat left open. 

Yju How’s this? 

jMtlar. The heights commanded by (3mnt 
Viomcland, 

Despite of his brave armament's resistance, 


Are in possession of the enemy. 

Yn. (about to go) Let Nbs and Egriisund 
hold back Braunhildn. 

Take them again ! 

Mar. Where all is horrible. 

There is in war one crime pre-eminent— 
Falsehood and perjury. 

Yn. (confounded) How ? Has Egro- 
sund— ? 

Mar. He has deserted. 

Yn. Ha! my dark suspicions ! 

Mar. His troops all shout aloud “ Oscar 
is King!— 

Down with the Bailer!” Nbs hardly can 
resist 

The wild disorder of his troops. O’er all 
Our army fear and trembling have pre¬ 
vail’d— 

Command retreat !— 

Yn. (impatiently slumping on the. ground) 
No! I have pray'd. My heart 
Was pure, If Heaven rejects me, let it be 
The Devil that shall aid me to escape 
This last disgrace. Shall then King Yngurd 
% 

Before a woman’s rage ? 

Irma. Oh Heaven support me ! 

Yngurd be calm—Thy voice will yet be 
heard, 

Even ’mid the wildest tumult. 

Asia • Oh my father. 

Still in the righteous will of Heaven coniide! 
Despair not. All ere long will be retriev’d. 
Yn. Women, begone! Earth, open up 
thy marrow, 

And let me gaze into the fires of hell— 

Rise up, ye demons, to whom evil deeds 
Supply delight;—that to the miner’s shaft 
Lead on the wandering traveller; and there 
With giddiness o’erpowev him, till he falls 
Headlong into the bottomless abyss; 

Come forth, anil ply your hellish trade by 
day;— 

Delude the Danes, with victory drunk 
already, 

That oh their own swords they may fall con¬ 
fusedly— 

Come forth, thou Satan ! Whatsoe’er 
Braunhilda 

Has offer'd for thine aid, I shall out-bid her! 
What can that woman prove to thee ? ller 
anger 

Dies at my death, and she perchance grows 
pious. 

I am a man ! Come thou to my support, 
And as by Heaven in my necessity 
I am forsaken, and by slaves betray'd. 

To thee, henceforth, will 1 be true for ever— 
Is it in sensual pleasure tliou delightest ? 
Then straightway join our festival at Auslo; 
Would’st thou a temple build for all misrule. 
Then (his hand on his heart) enter at once 
into this vaulted chamber ! 

I am a king, with terror looked upon— 
Even at a glance of mine the judges tremble. 
And spotless innocence kneels at the block. 
Or arf; tliou by the sinful miseries 
Of war allur’d, whence robbery and murder 
Are barter’d, us in trade, tor daily bread ? 
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I can spread these even e’er a world—its 
towns 

And villages in devastation whelming— 
And if at last 1 die, my name remains. 

By time wash’d pure like snow from every 
stain. 

New heroes to inspire, and future times 
To cloud with equal horror. Therefore, 
Satan, 

Break with this weak mad woman thy rash 
vow, 

And for King Yngurd’s service be thou won! 

Immediately after this extraordin¬ 
ary prayer, the tide of fortune turns 
in favour of King Yngurd. The camp 
of the Danes is set on fire; the forces 
of Braunhilda put to flight, and Os- 
cur taken prisoner. The latter is 
soon after brought before Yngurd, 
who, believing that the knowledge 
of this occurrence will soon put an 
end to the battle, orders the news 
to be spread abroad, that the life 
of Oscar is in his hands. He then 
commands, also, that his prisoner, 
who is wounded (though not dan¬ 
gerously) in the head, shall be con¬ 
veyed immediately to his castle, or 
palace of Auslo ; and be attended thi- 
tln r by his aunt-in-law (though equal 
in age) the young, beautiful, and 
visionary. As la. Irma meanwhile 
contemplates with astonishment, this 
sudden and supernatural change of 
aiidirs—and looks with horror on the 
perturbed visage and violent expres¬ 
sions of Yngurd. The battle con¬ 
tinues, but without hope for the now- 
fugitive Danes. This third act con¬ 
cludes with a short speech of Oscar, 
expressing his satisfaction that he 
shall at last behold that castle of 
Auslo, the mansion of his father 
Ottfried, through which, in dreams, 
already lie has frequently wandered. 

Of the fourth act we shall now 
give the first dialogue entire. The 
scene is a gloomy spot on the sea 
shore of Auslo. In the back grouud 
is a high rocky cliff', partly varie¬ 
gated by wild wood, whose base pro¬ 
jects into the sea. From till more 
than midway down, it appears pre¬ 
cipitous as a wall, but further down 
is broken into wild, irregular, and 
pointed, masses. On the extreme 
verge of this precipice appears part 
of the royal fortress of Auslo, ancient 
and ruinous, with gothic windows 
and a gate, at whose threshold the 
lock breaks off abruptly. Oscar and 
Asia come into the foreground— 


the former with a bandage over his 
wound. 

Os. Look Asia! Here behold my favourite 
place ! 

Of all that Audio’s fortress has unfolded ! 
Here through mine hair the free winds fresh¬ 
ly blow! 

Asia. I love it not. Come, let us go. The 
sight 

Of that high sock is to my heart oppressive ! 
And, gazing on the immeasurable sea, 

My spirit seems amid the waves to perish! 

■ Os. Far better from on high, where yonder 
walls 

Q’erhang the gulph, both rocks and ocean 
wild 

Might be Contemplated. Oft-times already 
Has a deep longing seized me for that gate. 
So strangely fashion’d, and in such a place! 
Birds only can the castle enter there, 

And whoso .leaves it thus—departs from life! 

Asia. This doth its name imply, fur it is 
called 

The Gate of Death ! 

Os. Hast thou been ever there ? 

Asia. Never. 

Os. (eagerly) Now let us go then! I 
must rouse 

And elevate the spirit, there to stand 
Even on the verge of the dark unknown 
realm. 

And living, yet to look on Death’s abyss ! 

Asia. This may not be—These lofty 
towers of old, 

Were at those times thy father's habitation. 
When he reposed from toils of war. This 
gate 

I have been told he had devis’d, when still, 
A pathway wound around the precipice, 
But since the castle partly fell to rums. 
Deep worn away by the resistless waves. 
And rents were traced that threaten more 
decay, 

The entrance to those towers is closed for 
ever. 

Os. Would it had not been so!—This 
makes me sad. 

Asia. Wherefore ? 

Os. On all sides have I looked fur traces 
Of Ottfried’s life, but no where have I 
found them— 

Even in the grave would I have sought his 
coffin;— 

But from the royal vault the queen forbids 
me. 

Asia. She lias especial reasons. 

Os. Why conceal them ? 

May ! not yet persuade her by that power. 
Of eloquence which longing can inspire s'— 
Thy father thou hast seen und known 
If he . 

To day should perish, still thou hast be¬ 
held him. 

Thenceforward that lov’d image will re- 
. main, 

Cherish’d indelible by thy remembrance. 
Nor can decay, while yet the bonds exist. 
That hold thy soul and body here together. 
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But I was fatherless while yet a child !— 
Even before birth an exile !—Thus I love 
A wavering image of mine own wild fancy. 
And Inna, who indeed has known my 
father, 

To filial love the scanty nourishment 
Denies that melancholy might supply! 

Asia. She loves thee, Oscar, and would 
have thee cheerful, 

And spare thy tears. , 

Os. She loves me not—I know it— 

I am to all unwelcome here—by none 
Beloved. 

Asia, (deeply moved.) 

Oscar! 

Os. AU here behold in me 
An alien and a foe. Thou only shew’st 
Kindness of heart, and unto thee alone, 

My spirit with bland influence is attracted. 
Then, Asia, let me tell thee, what have been 
Mine inward feelings since I first beheld 
thee, 

And teach me to interpret my own thoughts. 
Asia. Let us return, dear Oscar; should 
■we stay. 

Our absenoe will be blamed. 

Os. But wherefore blamed ? 

I am so firmly here a prisoner. 

That with my freedom I have even lost 
All longing to regain it. In the battle 
(The first that I, of timid soul, had wit¬ 
ness’d.) 

I saw thee, mid the gloom of rocks, that half 
Concealed the sun, a supernatural Vision, 
As with the twilight’s golden gloiy blended 1 
Then suddenly I felt no more of terror 
Three times I forc’d my coward soldiers on. 
To danger blind, these rocky cliffs to gain; 
Till Durdal, smiling at my weak endeavour, 
Shower’d down a giant stroke upon my 
helmet. 

And Kurl then seized me as thy prisoner ! 

Asia. That my deceitful image led thee on, 
To danger, now indeed too oft afflicts me. 

Os. Say not deceitful—more titan I hoped. 
More than I may sustain, thence have I 
gain’d. 

Mine eyes were strangely blinded, and my 
soul 

Erom all external influences divided— 

Deep thoughts alone of mine own restless 
brain, 

Employed me; and between those way¬ 
ward thoughts 

And all reality, a barrier still 
ltose insurmountable, that mocked my' 
wishes. 

But this is now o’erthrown ! The wander* 
ing wings 

Of wild imagination, are by truth 
And outward charms arrested and confined, 
And new-bom impulses inspire my heart! 
.Scarce can remembrance now re cal the past; 
My renovated pulse with quick emotions. 
Beats to new pains and pleasure,—and I feel 
New senses dawning, even like vernal 
blossoms, 

That in the sunny showers of May come 
forth 
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To adorn the blooming grove. Can’st thou 
explain 

These mysteries ? 

Asia. Would that 1 indeed, like thee. 
Were thus a stranger to myself, nor knew 
The language of mine own heart to in¬ 
terpret ! 

Os. ’Tis strange indeed—1 anr no more a 
boy— 

Yet more than ever like unto a child. 

Thou sinil’d’st, when yesterday I did entre.it 
That thou again would’st look upon my 
wound— 

I felt no pain— this freely I confess— 

Yet I entreated thee—and know’st thou 
wherefore ? 

Asia. How should I not—since the same 
cause that moved 
Thy wish, brought my refusal ? 

Os. Can this be ? 

Asia, has that same shivering of delight, 
Felt, when thy fingers gently press’d ray 
brow, 

Thy frame pervaded too ? And wert thou 
rul’d, 

As I have been, by two contending powers ? 
Oft did I long to clasp mine sums around thee, 
And yet that impulse dared not to obey— 

I saw deep blushes overspread thy cheeks, 
And mutually our timid looks retir'd, 

Thy lovely form, so deeply fix’d on memory, 
That when far distant 1 behold it ever, 
Fades in my brain, when thou indeed ail 
near— 

Like sweetest harmony thy voice enchants me, 
And at thy slightest touch, I lose my life 
In thine! 

Asia. What seeks thou by this wild dis¬ 
course ? 

Os. An outlet from the bosom’s la¬ 
byrinth— 

Asia, I am Braunhilda’s only child— 

’Tis said that women live, because they love, 
So doth Braunhilda live because she bore me; 
She is but in maternal love u woman, 

And if her favourite son is lost, will perish. 
The ambassador so painted her affliction, 
That even thy father heard him not unmov’d. 
And seem’d, unlike himself, to be disordered, 

I was yet more confounded; but 1 felt 
With burning blushes, that it was from fear. 
That Yngurd might king Alf’s request ap¬ 
prove, 

And grant me freedom—For a mother’s sake 
i felt no grief—nor for the Danish blood, 
That should of new be shed for my re¬ 
demption, 

Nor for the wild commotions in my name, 
I'indled by Kgrosund since be became 
The friend of Alt—Only die grief, the terrpr 
That I no more might see thee—fill’d my 
heart. 

And almost grew to hatred when I thought 
It was Braunhilda, who Had led me on 
To war with Asia’s father. 

Asia. Bven like me, 

Unhappy Oscar, thou art hist. Thou team'd st 
To hate even her to whom thou ow’st thy 
being)—. 
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T)iis is of love indeed die fearful token. 

Of love, that to the storm may be compar’d. 
That tears up by the roots the flourishing 
tree, 

A sacrifice to the devouring flames. 

Os. Should I love thee, who art to me 
related. 

Is this a crime to be with torment punish’d ? 
Ada. ’Tis held indeed a crime by Nor¬ 
way’s law, 

That draws its power from grey antiquity— 
From times, when for his niece’s hand king 
Nor 

Slew his own son, to whom her heart in¬ 
clin’d. 

And from that union (purchas’d thus by 
murder) 

Sprung Gan the parricide. Thou lov’st me, 
Oscar, 

Even as the bridegroom loves the bride. 
Desire 

And horror in my breast contend. Thou, 
Oscar, 

Thyself king Ottfried’s son, his grandchild 
lov’st. 

Ox. Alas! how truly do I leam from dice 
My wishes to interpret, and the law 
That their accomplishment forbids ! 

Ada. In truth, 

’Tis but a mild misfortune diat assails us; 

1 f to our mutual love no more is wanting 
Hut that which mere corporeal sense requires; 
If this unto another must belong, 

When Alf and Asla’smarriage torches burn— 
Os. How say’st thou ? Is of peace then 
still the rumour 
On that condition only ? 

Asia. So I fear. 

Ox. Never—Oli never! Sooner shall the 
waves 

Devour the Danish realm ! Sooner its rocks 
King Yngurd’s troops o’erspread:—Sooner 
through heaven 

Wild warfare rage—than such a sacrifice 
(’onclude the strife for Oscar's sinking right, 
Which he despises! 

Ada. How ? Thou powerless captive. 
How can's! thou stop the quick wing of 
misfortune ? 

Ox. 1 know not this—but I too surely 
know. 

That I, the slave of passion, must avert 
Whate’Cr that passion warns me is beyond 

^ 0(111^-1000. Alf loves thee, forsooth—if so, 
is Chancellor deems it fitting—in whose 
frame. 

What pulse soever beats, there dwells no 
heart,— 

Hraimhihla, who has all this warfare kindled. 
Was, like a miset’s coin, nsuriously 
Given up herself into the hands of (Hf fried— 
For Yngnrd, and thy mother, and for thcc. 
Relentless hatred now she cherishes,— 

From her hope no compassion ! Hut hert 
only, 

Asia, from Ihe.e alone must be derived 
The means of rescue. * 

Asia. I low is this r* 

0<. Gun Irma, 


Who to the husband of her choice belongs. 
So sin against the sacred laws of love ? 

Or will king Yngurd suffer that his glory 
Be tarnished thus ? To purchase what an 
hero 

Should with the sword enforce ! Go thou to 
him,’ . 

Fall at Ids feet;—and let thy tears (low too. 
On Irma’s bosom. If unto thy grief 
Right is not granted, then refuse thy hand. 
In sight of the wuoee army, and let them 
Support thy cause! ‘ 

Ash. Oscat, command my death ! 

For this which thou dcsir’st may never be! 
The feud which has been kindled by thy 
mother 

Nourishes hatred in the heart of mine ! 

To quell the nation's insurrections, now. 
Peace is requir’d. The Normans look to me. 
Who can alone that peace consolidate— 
Where .shall I find words to refuse it to 
them ? 

Where grounds to found resistance to my 
father ? 

Thine , Oscar, can I never be! My life 
Is like a flower of nourishment deprived, 

To the first rude game of the winds a prey— 
It matters not, ere yet it foils in death. 

Who plucks it for a garland—It will please 
The senses but for one brief day—It’s hues 
Are dim already—an expiring light 
That ere the night.foll will be gone for ever! 
This be thy consolation, hapless lover! 

Os. Oh Earth and Heav’n ! Heart! 
Life! Dissolve and perish \ 

Dissolve in pain and pleasure, ere my brain 
Reason forsakes! 

At this moment a flourish o trum¬ 
pets is heard, and MardufF soon after 
enters, to inform the lovers that the 
presence, not only of Asia, but of Os¬ 
car is immediately required at court, 
that the marriage contract may be ra¬ 
tified between the former and king 
Alf. Oscar, having already formed 
his resolution, scornfully obeys. 

In the next scene, we have another 
long dialogue between Yngnrd and 
Irma, in which, as on the field of 
battle, both express admirably their 
own feelings. The queen observes: 
Thou art the victor ! Denmark’s forces now 
Are driven back into Eastland.—Where¬ 
fore then 

Dcsir’st thou peace! Whom now doth Yn¬ 
gurd fear ? 

Yiit'urd. He trembles—K himself—I 
call’d on Satan, 

Who gave me conquest iu'his wonted guise. 
The name alone, not the reality. 

The laurel crown upon my brow, the 
wreathe 

Of serpents round my heart. This victory 
Has quell’d for evermore my wonted eou- 
raire—' 

In dreams l yet behold the dead with horror. 
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Wo know not in the whole compass 
of German, or of any poetry, a more 
striking picture than that which is 
presented by the twelve last verses of 
the following speech. 

T was in this last combat more or less 
Than man—I felt through all my sinews 
power 

Ninefold, and ardour that itself roust cool 
In blood—alike of Norman or of Dane— 

It matter’d not. I fought no more with Alf! 
In feverish rage, methought with all 

MANKIND. 

I hail to reckon for the treachery 
Of Egrosund, and Norway’s changeful 
heart, 

That one impression only can retain— 

The mean birth of king Yngurd. From this 
lire 

That hell had lent, the powers of Denmark 
lied 

Confounded. But, oh! never may l gain 
Victory at such a price ! When 1 had gone, 
As wont, to view the battle field, that lay 
Silent, by slanting moonbeams then illum’d. 
That with transparent veil o’erspread its 
horrors— 

Methought my horse’s echoing steps awoke 
Voices on right and left, that colled aloud 
Now “ Hero !” and now “ Murderer!” 
My horse 

Himself with terror snorted, and his mane 
Swelled upright. Then I heard the roaring 
•waves 

Break on the rocky shore; and, shivering 
through 

Mine inmost heart, blind horror urged me 
thence 

In rapid iiight, like game by hunters driven! 

We regret that room is not allowed 
us even to analyze sufficiently in prose 
the rest of this beautiful dialogue. 
The amiable Irma (for virtue certain¬ 
ly predominates in her character) re¬ 
news her former suggestions to King 
Yngurd, with various modifications, 

' in hopes of gaining his attention and 
acquiescence. Among other proposals, 
she earnestly entreats him to grant 
Oscar his freedom ; but the tyrant 
concludes with a firm determination 
that his daughter Asia shall give her 
hand to the King of Denmark, and 
that he himself shall remain for life 
upon the throne, and act as the tutor 
and guardian of Oscar. 

The fifth and sixth scenes, which 
now follow, aye among the most ani¬ 
mated and effective in the whole play. 
Alf and his chancellor make their ap¬ 
pearance. The former is extremely 
willing to enter into the contract of 
marriage with Asia, who, for her own 
part, is wholly submissive to the will 
of her parents. But at this juncture, 
to the astonishment of every one, Os¬ 


car, hitherto the most peaceable of all 
beings, and the most indifferent to his 
dormant rights, now declares that this 
compromise shall never take place— 
that he himself will mount his father’s 
throne—and in virtue of ancient laws 
will rule both kingdoms. Yngurd 
scornfully reminds him, that he is a 
prisoner of war: to which Oscar re¬ 
plies, that no state of captivity can an¬ 
nihilate his birth-right; and that ere 
long his adherents will enforce and se¬ 
cure his accession. In a paroxysm of 
rage, Yngurd is with difficulty with¬ 
held from stabbing the defenceless boy 
to the heart—an attempt which fills 
every spectator with contempt and in¬ 
dignation. At this moment messen¬ 
gers arrive with alarming tidings of 
new insurrections, headed by Egro¬ 
sund, against the tyrant. The treaty 
of marriage is mutually broken off, 
and a future day appointed tor a ge¬ 
neral congress, 'file assembly separate 
in confusion; but Yngurd, and his 
confidential attendant Mardnflj re¬ 
main on the stage. After tins very 
hasty and inaccurate summary, we 
must allow the poet to speak tor some 
time (through his translator) (or him¬ 
self. 

SCENE VI. 

Yngurd, Marduff (in the hack ground). 
Yn. (Breaking out :with violence.) 

Curse on this pang of pangs!—Curse on 
this impulse, 

That with resistless force winds round the 
heart 

In serpent folds, and holds it evermore 
Firmer and faster, till it beats no longer.— 
Fall on me hatrecU-cast me to the ground— 
Disarm me—fetter up my limbs—I scorn 
thee ! 

Freedom will come again. Yet power, thus 
tam’d 

By terror, is a gift of hell, that poisons 
The cup of life even at the fountain-head— 
Turning the hero to a child ghost-haunted. 
That through the night-hours scarcely dares 
to breathe,' , * 

And, shivering, watches till the morning 
dawn. 

Fon ME it dawns no MORE ! Desertion 
now. 

And treachery, surround me. Mine own 
words 

And actions are unto my better will 
No longer subject, but submissive yield 
To my heart’s cowardice. I must court and 
sue 

For favour, and a mild demeanour wear 
Where I should rage—" King !” —Scorn 
and mockery now 

Alone will greet me thus—and “ Sire !” 
Marduff, 
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Did’st thou perceive how that proud slave 
addressed me ? 

Oh ! that I were a peasant like my father! 
That I my quiet Hocks to pasture led, 

And ruled a plough, instead of Norway's 
people! 

The seed that on the fertile land is strewed. 
Brings forth fruit fifty-fold j hut what have 
been 

The fruits that I have reaped, for having 
sown 

The fields of time with mighty deeds, and 
filled 

The world with wonder ?—Hatred, envy, 
rage. 

And poisonous longing from the firmament, 
To tear away that star that shone o’er ail 
Pre-eminent l 

Mar. Regard not, sire, this malice 1 
There are yet hearts enough attached like 
mine, 

That from the hero .Yngurd cannot swerve t 
Aye, though the sceptre had been wrested 
from thee— 

Thou hast the laurel crown! 

Yn. (Rapidly interrupting him.) 

Thou know’st this worm 

As little as 1 knew the powers of hell. 

That have deceived me on the battle field I 
Were it not God's own sun that shines .tin 
high. 

The fools would carp, and question of its 
right 

To warm and give out-splendour. Were it not 
Brighter and larger still at its declining. 

By Heaven ! they would forget, ere morn 
returns, • 

That it had been the source of noon-day light! 
Who dies Icrnt than he lived , is by this race 
Forgot for ever. 

Mar. Not to wilt thou die! 

Norway loves valiant deeds, nor for the sake 
Of Oscar ever will resign King Yngurd. 

Yn. Even were it so, yet what avails it me, 
For 1 am sick, Mardu&^&ye, siclc at heart, 
Nor will be sound again—until this boy— 
Hast thou not heard me talk ere now of 
terror? 

Mar. A word indeed, but rarely on thy 
Bps— 

Yn. (rapidly.) A worm that crawls about 
the fruit, and seeks . 

I ts way into the kernel—in my bosom 
He would destroy die last remains of 
courage l 

Cowardly as a woman, would I go 
To meet the powers of Egrbwndand 
home 

With shame return. Nay, then would'st 
blush to serve * 

So base a master!— 1 Therefore, Marduff— 
kill him I 

Mar. Kill whom .'—The worm of the 
fruit? * ■ , 

Yn. (violently and struggling.) -hi*,.. - 
The boy! >, 

Mar. How—Sire— 

Marduff a murderer ? 

l'«. Know’«t thou not that I ■ 

voi.vir. 


Have to demand a life from thee? Tby doom 
Was fix’d.—’Twas Ottfried’s high com¬ 
mand to cast thee. 

With other Scotchmen, from the rock, for 
crimes 

Committed by your leaden-arid ’twas death 
To hlrowho from that older should depart; 
But I was that adventurer..— For thy sake, 

I for the king a narrative invented— 

Of danger from which thou had’st rescued 

What swar’st thou then at thy preserver's 
■ -j • fee*? 

Remember'st thou ? 

Mar. Sire, thou commands'? this deed ? 
Yn. Command The deed ?—No—I 
command it now. 

But think of some wise counsel—some mis¬ 
chance— - 

A fall—an accidental wound—or—Hell 
Amply will yield Occasions of misfortune.— 
(He starts violently.) 

Silence .'—no answer—for I hear the sonnd 
Of steps upon the threshold—now—’tis past. 
Marduff—1 do command thee nothing— 
hear’st thou P 

Nothing f say t—But I confide to thee 
Mv firm resolve—never to see that day. 
When between me and Him Norway shall 
choose 

A ruler.—Choose thou for the nation then ; 
To thine own soul I leave it. [Exit. 

Now follows an impressive solilo¬ 
quy of Marduff who entertains the 
utmost horror at the commission thus 
conferred upon liim. He is about to 
go, when suddenly his intended victim 
unsuspectingly meets him at the head 
entrance. Struck with the coincidence, 
Marduff exclaims. 

Gescliaftige Holle, bist du da sebon ? 
literally. 

Importunate Hell—art thou then here 
already ? - 

Accordingly Oscar; unconsciously 
working hie own destruction, declares 
himself weary of accompanying king 
A If through the modern apartments of 
the palaee, and begs Marduff to act aa 
Castellan, and lead him through that 
old and ruinous part of the fortress 
already described;—to the gate or 
death, End to his fether's grave I— 
Soon after, they go out together, and 
thus ends the fourth aef. 

*l*he scene with which the fifth 
omntnences, exhibits an.obscure cham¬ 
ber of the old castle. In the distance; 
small traceried windows, through 
Which nothing is beheld but the open 
skyOn bom sides of the hail .are 
dofirs, with large old fashioned locks, 
’file Walls are mouldering and ruinous. 
No furniture is visible, except pieces 
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of ancient armour; among which are, 
a rude war-club and a battle-axe.— 
After the drawing up of the curtain, 
is heard the laborious unbolting and 
throwing open of the door on the 
right. Oscar and Marduff then ap¬ 
pear. 

Os. (looking round him.) 

This hall is lighter, but not more inviting 
Than that which we have left. The floor, 
indeed, 

Is lofty—through the narrow windows now 
The clouds look near at hand, and the wild 
sea 

Roars far beneath our feet. This Hall has 
been 

An armoury. Old murderous weapons here. 
Such as no more are used, appear around 
us. 

This 1 like not—-Let us proceed—-Ere long. 
We must attain the castle's utmost verge. 

‘ Mar. (pointing.) Aye, that before us is 
its extreme chamber— 

Enter ! I'll follow thee anon. 

Os. (Opens the door, but starts back trem• 
Ming.) 

Hu! hu! 

Mar. How now ? What's this ? 

Os. Out of their dark abode 
1 have roused up the screech-owls—Thro* 
the rents 

Of the grey mouldering walls they are fled 
out, 

Into the hated day-light—•Hear’st thou 
them ?— 

There seizes me an horror. 

Mar. Walk in boldly— 

Throw the gate open, and if one remains. 
The light will scare him out. 

Os. Thou art afraid 

To trust thyself upon this tottering floor— 
It bears me well—I shall go in alone. 

He now enters; and there is heard the 
creaking of the Gat* . of Dfath, 
which he opens within. 

On this follows another fine solilo¬ 
quy of Marduff, concluding with liis 
resolution, if possible, to put Oscar to 
death with a frightful old war-club 
which he finds in the mouldering ar¬ 
moury. Oscar, in a short time, re-ap- 
pears; and a long and highly effective 
dialogue commences, which has al¬ 
ways been much admired in foreign 
theatres; and although, no doubt, the 
leading idea, or outline, may have been 
suggested to Mullner by the “ King 
John*’ of Shakspeore, and the charac¬ 
ter of Marduff may he a re-cast from 
Hubert, yet we regret not having room 
for the whole, in order to prove our 
author’s claim to spirit and originality 
of detail and Jiniming. A breathless 
suspence reigns in the mind of the 
reader through these ten or eleven 


pages of the tragedy ; yet, a9 our read¬ 
ers may probably have anticipated, 
Oscar’s power of eloquence* prevails 
over his intended executioner, and 
Marduff at length leaves him alone, 
locked up as a prisoner in the rocky 
chamber, in whose outer wall is the 
mysterious" Gate of Death." Now 
comes a very impressive soliloquy of 
Oscar ; who at last forms the desperate 
resolution of leaping flrom this gate in¬ 
to the sea, in hopes of thus making his 
escape, and getting once more under 
the protection of his friends. Even 
should he die in the attempt, he benu- 
tiftillv consoles himself with the idea, 
that he will perish on that spot where 
he hod first walked alone with Asia, 
and on which took place their mutual 
declaration of love. 

But though this prospers not, still, on that, 
place 

Where first our souls united, shall I die. 
And die by mine own choice, nor cloud 
with murder 

Thy conscience, Yngurd, thou bright star 
of Norway, 

Thou foe relentless whom I cannot hate! 

No hard compulsion drives me forth—I go. 
Led by mine own denies—The path of 
death 

I long to contemplate ! 

In the fifth scene of this last act, 
Yngurd re-appears, wandering alone, 
and lost in profound thought. Slowly, 
and in a waking dream, he comes to 
the fore-ground, mid remains for a few 
moments standing motionless. A deep 
audible drawing in of the breath, and 
a changed expression of countenance, 
mark his first awakening. 

Yngurd. I’ll think no more on tliis !— 
How ? Can I say 

That I shall think no more? The earth 
and sea 

Send vapours up, that in the. sky form 
clouds. 

These Man may not call forth uor yet with¬ 
hold. 

And thus, if from the bosom's depth arise 
Thoughts that, in giddy drunken dance in¬ 
trude. 

And cloud die brain, there is no kingly 
power. 

That can subdue them.—’Twas die sport of 
HeU, • 

When first dime thoughts of murder rose 
upon me! 

“ Murder}" said 1 ?—Who dares accuse 
me thus? 

Had Oscar power like mine—aye had he 
strength 

Threefold, then gladly would I let the sword 
Decide between us—But this may not be— 
Well, 1 have given into the hand of MardiriT 
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Myself and him—Is this the cri me of murder? 
No—No! The sweet harp-player knows 
full well 

That with the hero’s brow the crown must be 
For ever join’d. Said he not so today ?— 
If against mine he stakes his life at play, 

I am content—On MordtgTs wavering soul 
Depends our game. Now there is one to 
three 

In Oscar’s favour—Stratagem and courage. 
And staunch fidelity, if /succeed. 

The slave must use. If to him One of these 
Is wanting, I must lose. Who dares to say 
That I game like a coward or unfiurly ? 
Who ?—Every pulse that in mine own heart 
vibrates!. 

I am mine own accuser! Yet have I 
No mote than bent the bow—The deed re¬ 
mains 

Undone; and yet even now, my frame is 
torn 
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is rumoured, has, ever since the loss of 
her son, been in a state of almost utt^r 
mental derangement. Braunhilda ac¬ 
cordingly enters soon after—pale, dis¬ 
figured, and witji the carelessness of 
despair in her attire.—She follows. 
Yngurd (who recoils at her appearance) 
to the foreground, tthere Irma to sta¬ 
tioned at her right hand 
Bran? i. Yngurd ! (painfully weeping) Oh 
Yngjwdt 

(she looks at film stedfastly for a fbw rno- 
stunts./' 

No!—From those eyes indeed, there (peaks 
' no soul 

To sympathize with me !—(Turning to 
Irma.J 

But thou who art 

A mother, and hast known these deadly 


So fiercely by contending impulses. 

All efforts at endurance would be vain. 

But for this thought, he cannot yet have 
perish’d. 

For Asia watches him—If it were past, 
The deed that yet must ba! Even like a 
wheel • 

Roll on the events and changes of this life; 
But shall this horror that precedes the crime, 
That mounts up from the heart into the hair. 
Shall this be conquer’d when the deed is 

done't 

When Oscar is no more, am I then free ? 
Am I a man again, and shall this terror— 

( He pauses.) 

Oh seize me with a firmer grasp, ye demons. 
Or let me go t Ye heavenly powers, if now, 
I may not be retriev’d. Oh give me up 
At once for ever! When for one soul thus 
Spirits of good and evil are contending, 
Where shall I seek for peace ? Yngurd the 
hero 

Thus by a child dethron’d 1 Yngurd the 
Bauer— , i$- 

The son of pious parents an assassin! 

Hera is no choice, all wisdom is in vain! 
Rather on madness let me call for aid. 

So should the stream of torturing thoughts 
be lost 

In the wild ocean of delirious dreams. 

And blind fhtuity supply the place 
Of unavailing prudence, and fulfil, 

W ith desperate quickness, every dark resolve! 

In this article we have generally ab¬ 
stained as much as may be from point¬ 
ing out what is or is not to bd admired; 
but we cannot help observing, that a 
finer burst of feeling than that com¬ 
mencing with the line,. 

“ Oh seize me with a firmer grasp,’! • 
in the preceding soliloquy,can scarcely 
be found in the productions Uf «»y 

dramatic author. 

The termination of YngUnlV’dpfepf* 
able career is now at narid*, 1 
queen suddenly enters to announce 
the arrival of Braunhilda, who, as it 


That I have bom; and been like me, too, 
sooth’d 

By childhood’s bland caresses ,—Thuu 
know’st well. 

That in thine heart grief would increase to 
madness. 

If to thy child one Bmb were lost or injured. 
Think then—oh, think of me—that in the 
battfo— 

The raging fire that I myself liad fanned— 
Have lost him otf—the dear and only one— 
The precious recompence for early love. 
And youthful hopes for ever sacrificed- 
With hatred have 1 followed thee—oh 
heaven— 

I know no more of all my vain endeavours 
To wound thee—all for envy of thy fortune! 
Oh, now forget, as I have done! Forgive 
Braunhilda, and receive her as a friend !— 
(She kneels before Irma.) 
Or let me kneeling thus, in penitence. 

Thy wrath appease .and for my crimes atone;— 
Save Oscar—save him from the tiger’s teeth t 
Ir. How queen? Thy words are wild. 
The fate of war 

Has madathy son a prisoner—but he lives 
In safety. If I heard thee right, thou 
deem'st 

His life in danger. 

, Braun. Hal thou know’st it not! 

His doom i« fixed—his lot is death—The 

Already hired—1 tee the sword now hover 
Even by one hair above bis head. 

Jr. (Inquiringly) Yngurd? 

Yn. (Disquieted) 

Sho p, juiane—I pray thee, do not stay— 
Hear her no longer—In her eyes thou seest 
Thelruth of that which we were told. 

. Ir. Be that 

Or false or true—King! husband! she has 
* spoken 

Of Oscar, and of murder! If her words s 

Are but wild raring*, wherefore gtow’at 
thou pale? n ; 

,- :i Bra*n. (Wsth gradvaUg increased can- 
fusion of thought.) , v , 

Miny have said, ero now, that my bndn 
wanders— 
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And oft, indeed, I think so! That which 
rules 

Mine inward senses ever seems to me , 

As if it rose from outward influences; 

And voices too seem to mine ears address'd, 
That but reverberate mine own sad thoughts. 
—Truly this were no wonder .'—since I lost 
him— 

The young king Ottfried in the battle field, 
My brain has been so wildercd—I have 
d ream’d 

So much and idly—of Count Egloff too, 
That stabb’d himself before the marriage 
night— 

The fool, 1 lov’d him dearly I—so he went— 
* And the old Ottfried staid with mo—yes, 
old— 

Yet graceful still—despite of hoary locks— 
For ne was, but bewitch’d into old age— 
And, tho’ transform’d, he came into mine 
arms. 

He there grow young again, and prompt to bo 
The disciple of love.—He was, forsooth. 
My second husband—No, what have I said? 
’Twas of my son 1 should have spake—Oh 
heaven! ( Wifh (fan.) 

I know not where he tarries; in his absence 
All is perplexed and clodded. 

Ir. (much moved.} Wretched mother 1 
An horror seizes me f 
. Yh. The paroxysm 

Increases. Take her to thy waiting maids. 
Thou should’st not look on madness thus. 
Braun. No, Nol 

I am not mad—1 pray thee, speak not of it 1 
It robs me of all trust in mine own brain, 
That has been weak since in the battle's rage 
I was inflam’d, and fever seized upon me, 
And shivering fear succeeded. BUt I grow 
Better fjorn day to day. (Looking at Irma.) 
I know right well 

Thou art the queen of Norway—my step, 
daughter— 

Yngohd has thee to wife. 

(She look* not at the king; hut her 
imagination seems occupied bp his 
image, and her eyes assume the ex¬ 
pression of amorous passion ,) 

The universe 

Has none who with that hero may compare— 
Beauteous and powerful as the god of war— 
Rapid as lightning—firm as in the sea 
The wave-beat rock—but hard too aa the 
rock. 

And deadly as the lightning—Where power 
dwells. 

Violence inhabits too, now good, now evil— 
Therefore 1 fear for Oscar. Aye, this now 
Is what 1 would have said—See, here is Yh- 
gvtrd— 

Himself is here, who bolds my son a captive; 
And since the fools have mg*dwpon this king 
To give up to my child hu crown, 1 kbow 
He has resolved that Oscar shall not live. 
Yu. (aside.) If Madness thus our deep 
thoughts can unlock, 

How shall the deed from wisdom be con- 
*■ cealed ? 


•' if. ( toBraunhilia , hut watching Yngurd.) 
Who is it thajt has dared to tell thee mis ? 
Name him—that Yngurd’s sword may to 
his heart 

Thrust back the injurious lie. 

Braun, (perplexed.) Could it have risen 
In mine own tnoi|ghts P or did some courier 
bring 

The ridings P This I cannot tell: to me 
These are alike. Pot sv'n without real harm 
I feel reality of suffering, 

Truth lies around tnd cloudily | but all, 
That mine own feverish brain conceives, for 
me, 

Looks out in horrid light, and bitter wo 
Pours amply and too truly on my heart. 
King, (to Yngurd.) if thou kill’st him, he 
can die but once; 

Yet though he lives, 1 see him hourly die ; 
His visage pale, and bloated now with poi¬ 
son— 

Now his wounds bleed—now with the wave 
he struggles— 

Now from the rock headlong he totters — 
Ha! 

She how stops suddenly, and fixes 
her eyes, aa if 1 gazing from a precipice. 
Then her look follows the Imagined 
downfall of Oscar. She takes some 
steps according to the direction of her 
eyes, as if she would contemplate his 
remains, and breaks out into terrific 
lamentation. 

Oh! wo, wo, wo! See there—see there l 
Ob, Heaven t 

There lies my child in death—far more than 
death— 

All shattered on the rocks; and his fine hair, 
So beautifol and golden, drenched in blood ! 
And I, the base and miserable slave 
Of passion, have done this—Oh! let me die! 

(She sinks down in an attitude, as if 
watching the dead body.) 

It, (turned towards Yngurd.) 

Perish, oh Nature! and, oh World! ex¬ 
pire ! 

Ye vaulted skies, assume the blush of shame, 
If ever in heroic Yngurd’s soul 
The crime that Madness thus has shadowed 
forth 

Has been conceived!—Fall out, yc cherish¬ 
ed locks. 

That he Has plaited in love's happy hours ! 
Fade from mine eyes, oh light! wither, 
oh cheeks h 

And lip* that hit hath hissed!—To dust re- 

Oh frame 1 that he hath lovingly embrac'd, 
If inna’e lord is Oscar's murderer! 

Pft. (much disquieted.) 

What would’* thou, wife? Has madness 
mine* $« too? 

In Oh 1 would that madness might in¬ 
deed o’erpower me, 

If my soul’s dark suspicions, when he came 
A prisoner first before thee, should be more 
Than idle visions; or if* there were cause 
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For my chill shivering, when amid the as¬ 
sembly 

Thou call’d'et him “ Serpent!” and thou 
coldly said 

“ Proclaim the Congress!” or for that emo¬ 
tion, 

That viably had Aria's heart assail’d, 
When Oscar left Alfa train as they surveyed 
The castle, and then vanish’d ’mid the crowd! 

Yn. How ?—Is he not in her protection 
still? 

Ir. No I she bath gone to search for him, 
and thou. 

Thou art like her, disturb'd ?— 

Rise up, Braunhilda 1 
Assume the rights of misery-—spare him not; 
Convulse him 1 May thy words all turn to 
fire. 

And melt away the dross of that design. 
That cleaves as cankering rust into his soul 1 
Dissolve, as if by lightning, and break 
through 

His obstinate purposes. Then, if unmov’d, 
He will commit the deed, .of which even 
thought 

Is more than horrible, curses pursue me 
If I survive that foul accomplishment! 

She is about to go, but is detained 
by Braunhilda, wlio has slowly risen 
up, keeping her eyes still intently 
fixed. 

braun. Oh ! not yet—not yet—stay— 
Where are my people ? 

They will wash offthe gore, and lift him up; 
His mother cannot do this—That were more 
Than from weak nature could be hoped— 
Hold! Silence! 

Know’st thou not 1 have been the murderess ? 
I dare not touch him then—His wounds 
would bleed. 

And my guilt be proclaimed from shore to 
shore— 

But leave him not a prey here to the ravens; 
Bear him away—SuR onward—onward— 
There— 

Now lay him in the deep grave. I will be 
His tombstone—ever near him—ever faith- 
ful—- 

Whether he lies in cradle or in coffin, 

A mother sings his lullaby. 

Repeating the two last verses, (for, 
in the original, this speech of Braun¬ 
hilda is in a short broken measure, 
and, like all the rest of the play, in 
rhvnie') y • she changes into the uncer¬ 
tain low wavering melody of a cradle 
song, seems to follow the dead body 
across the stage/and then leans, bind¬ 
ing forwards, with dishevelled hair, at 
the base of a pillar. » 

Yn. Ha! were my rcsdudoh like the dia. 
raond , , 

That no fire melts, yet would these tones of, 
grief 

Dissolve it into tears I Aye—wife—1 pray 
tliee ■■■ ‘ t 

Look not thus on me—true indeed, I framed 


The dread intent, and it had been fulfill’d. 
And in resistless frenzy whehn'd nijt soul. 

If I had not seen through the dire delusion! 
My guardian angel conquered* Now 1 feci. 
That, prince or slave, he who preserves a 
soul 

UusulEed, is the world’s'free denizen. 

And: needs no paltry kingdom. 

Irma ( Overjoyed .) Yngurd ! husband ! 
Hero 1 king of my heart 1 from pain to 
pleasure 

Thou bear’st me on so suddenly, I scarce 
Can venture to confide ’tis not a dream! 

Yn. Let Oscar now be summoned—Let 
him come 

In haste, the visions to dispel that haunt 
His mother's brain ! 

Having already allowed an unusual 
space to this article, we must now, 
very briefly, analyse the following 
scenes, which are all highly effective, 
and contain a rapid succession of new 
misfortunes, tending to the climax of 
affliction in this deepest of tragedies. 
In scene eighth, Asia appears demand¬ 
ing Oscar or her lather; who, in his 
turn, declares that he believed the 
captive still under her protection. She, 
on the contrary, complains that she 
has every where sought for him in 
vain, ana that the only tidings of her 
uncle-in-law that she has been able 
to obtain, are, that he was lately seen 
in company with Marduft—at which 
information Yngurd is agitated with 
the most agonizing apprehensions. 
Perceiving this, Asia again questions 
him: 

Father i whom in my vision I beheld 
Fly from thy bloody work—speak—toll me 
truly, 

What mean’st thou ? Where is Oscar ? 

In the ninth scene, a messenger ar¬ 
rives to inform Yngurd, that Count 
Egrosiind, with a powerful troop of 
insurgents, is now drawing near to the 
castle, to .which Yngurd only replies 
by commanding that Marduff be 
sought for and summoned without 
delay. After an interval of the most 
nainftil suspense, this officer appears, 
bis countenance expressing so much 
disquiet that Irma exclaims. 

Oh, ask him not! 

His visage has announc’d the horrid talc— 
Oscar is dead—is murder/d ! 

; Marduff, on the contrary, declares 
that the,young prince lives; but when 
Yngurd finds, in the course of inves¬ 
tigation, that Oscar has been made ac¬ 
quainted with his murderous inten¬ 
tions, lie exclaims— 

Curse on thy tongue— ditgracc without the 
deed! 
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There is then no resource—we cannot both 
Survive! 

He grasps his sword, as if with the 
design of committing suicide, on which 
Asia eagerly interposing, declares that 
she can vouch for Oscar’s inviolable, 
secrecy—that their souls are as one— 
anil what she wishes to conceal he 
never can be brought to divnlge. 
This interposition leads to a fullcfis- 
closure of their mutual attachment, 
which she has concealed even from her 
mother, knowing that snch an union 
(although the young prince is bother 
half-unde) is prohibited by the laws 
of Norway. Yngord immediately re* 
plies—i* 

Thou foolish child, 

A king’s word flamed this law. One word 
of mine 

Can all its power annihilate. I see 
Once more my path of life begin to brighten! 
Ijaste, bring him forth ! 

Irma, Asia, and Marduff now are 
about to go—but Bntttnhilda stops 
them. 

Braun. Bring whom ? Ye are all blind— 
You talk and talk—and still are vdid of 
knowledge— 

Hewho survives—is buta slave—who dies— 
Has freedom like the birds maid wandering 
winds. 

Asia. Who is this lady ? * 

Braun. Know’st thou not Braunhilda,' 
Whom fools call mad because rite knows yet 
more 

Than she has utter’d ? Thou frail tender 
thing— 

When Egloff stabb’d himself—my heart re¬ 
sisted ; 

Go—go—thine will be broken! 

At this juncture, Durdal rushes in 
with the sudden and overwhelm¬ 
ing intelligence, that the dead body of 
Oscar has been discovered among the 
rocks on the sea shore. He hod, as 
the reader no doubt already antici¬ 
pates, leapt out from the “ Gate of 
Death,” and, being unable, as he in¬ 
tended, to resell the water, been dash¬ 
ed to pieces, thus realizing the terrific 
picture in the dream of Asia. ‘ 

We have already observed, that 
these concluding scenes are all highly 
effective. The stage directions are, ai| 
usual, long and particular ; but at pre-^ 
sent we must not dwell on the minute 
details of the catastrophe. 1 
Marduff hastens out to ascertain, 
by his own eyes, the fete of his unfor¬ 
tunate victim. Asia, noW rejieating 
the last words of her vision, 

The young knight lay upon the field of 
death. See. a * 

With the wild resolution of despair. 


immediately follows him. Braunhilda 
remains leaning against a pillar, from 
time to time altering the unconnected 
ravings of insanity. Meanwhile, the 
rebel army hits actually reached the 
castle, having their power and resolu¬ 
tion very formidably increased by the 
spirit of indignation and revenge ex¬ 
cited by the now publicly known fate 
of Oscar. Alf, in the twelfth scene, 
appears endeavouring to persuade Yn- 
gutd that he ought to fly for reftigc 
to the Danish fleet which lies in the 
harbour. This deliberation is inter¬ 
rupted by Marduff, who announces, 
that Asia, immediately oh beholding 
the dead body of Oscar,- rushed head¬ 
long into the sea, and is drowned. 
The queen, Irma, has also died of 
grief. Thus deprived of wife and 
danghter, Yngura is not prevented 
from rushing out into the outer court 
of die castle, where the rebels are now 
contending with the royal guards. 
With supernatural strength and dig¬ 
nity, he makes his way through the 
tumult; and at one blow fells their 
leader Egrosund to the earth. Being 
without nis usual armour, however, 
he is in the same moment mortally 
wounded. 

In the seventeenth and last scene, 
which is deeply impressive, Yngurd 
is again brought upon the stage in 
order to resign his crown to Alt—ami 
to die. 

Ytu Alf—now the toils of my last day 
are o’er— 

Yet seems it not, as if I went to sleep ! 

My spirit now looks up as if awakening, 

And my heart feels unwonted strength. Not 
death 

But life may be compared to slumb’rous 
dreams. 

That fade at morning’s light—the Eternal 
morn. 

Whose gleams already I behold. But once 
Were mtur intentions evil; and even then 
I bad not don* too, deed. But Hell, who 
fear’d 

That Yngutd’s better nature might prevail. 
My thoughts accomplish’d with the speed 

'Flightning— 

Yc noble warriors—ye were faithful still, 
While virtue in your leader’s heart prevailed. 
Take now my muds. -*■> 

[They fall «» kit hands, and hiss them with 
tears,] . t , • 

Dm. {much moved.) Oh King I 
En (lit great stfUction.) Oh. torturing 
strife 

Of separation, end! 

J>. I To Alf—and recovering kit firm* 
nets. 1 

King Ottfried’s race 
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Are fallen. Yet violence has not gained 
from us 

This wreathe of glory. From the treacher¬ 
ous bands 

Of Egriisund, Nos brought away the crown. 
[J/e makes a sign to Nos—who gives Aim 
the crown, and turning away, bursts into 
tears, l'ngurd draws nearer to Alf.\' 
Your ancestor was ruler of both kingdoms. 

[ Weakly.] 

A If—take beneath your fostering care the 
Normans. 

\He sinks down exhausted on his knees, 
and presents the crown.] 

Tell them—-that as your subject died their 
Wng. 

Alf, deeply moved, kneek down be- 
side the dying' hero, and receives 
the crown Yngurd then sinks back 
and expires. A solemn stillness reigns 
fpr some moments; the nobles then 
swear allegiance to their new monarch, 
and proclaim him aloud King of Nor¬ 
way and of Denmark. Braunhilda, 
after a few lines of wild but signifi¬ 
cant raving, rushes out with an inten¬ 
tion of suicide—and Alf commands, 
that proper attention be paid to con¬ 
trol her. The acclamations in ho¬ 
nour of his coronation are renewed, 
and the curtain falls. 

We have now concluded, we trust 
not unsatisfactorily, our view of this 
very singular work; which, however, 
presents difficulties to a translator 


which did not exist in the u Guilt,” 
the “ Ancestress," or the “ Hakon 
Jarl,” with which our readers are 
already acquainted. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, we doubt not that 
enough has been effected to impress 
the poetical student with a due re¬ 
spect for the rising genius of Milliner; 
who, with a mind richly stored by the 
fruits of laborious application, disdains 
to follow in the beaten ti acks of au¬ 
thorship. Without a spirit of bold 
experiment, as well as that of humble 
and consecutive study, it is obvious, 
that novelty of excellence cannot be 
gained. That such boldness should 
more and more provoke the attacks of 
minor critics, both in his own and in 
foreign countries, was to be expected. 
Such opponents direct their mistaken 
efforts solely to the plucking up of 
weeds, and seem altogether insensible 
to the beauty of those flowers, by 
which the attention of better judges is 
agreeably and advantageously occu¬ 
pied. How much reason liaB this poet 
to congratulate himself on that self- 
possession and steady perseverance, 
which, in despite of the rage of critics, 
who " ‘admiring wont admire,’’ have 
enabled him to acquire, perhaps, a 
wider influence over the popular mind 
in Germany, than any other dramatic 
author of the present era! 


THOUGHTS OH THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


The issuing of a commission to take 
trial of treasons in Scotland, is a mat¬ 
ter of such rare occurrence, as to war¬ 
rant, on that account alone, the intro¬ 
duction of some remarks on the pro¬ 
ceedings held under it; but in a more 
extended view, it is a matter of gene¬ 
ral interest, leading to important re¬ 
sults, and giving rise to reflections 
which may be considered not unde¬ 
serving of notice. 

Since the period (upwards pf a cen¬ 
tury ago) when the act of union as¬ 
similated the treason law of Scotland 
to that of England, no trials for 
treason have taken place on this side 
of the border, except ■ the trials of 
Watt and Downie in 1796, and the 
trials under the commission which has 
just concluded its sittings.* The 


circumstances which gave occasion to 
this commission, and which have, to a 
certain extent, been disclosed in the 
course* of the trials, were serious and 
alarming in no ordinary degree. 

For some time past it has been 
known, that associations of a political 
nature have existed among the lower 
orders of the manufacturing popula¬ 
tion, in several of the central counties 
of Scotland. These associations, under 
the names of Unions and Reading 
f flubs, formed, in most instances, after 
a plan proposed by an itinerant orator, 
had for their professed object the ex¬ 
tension of political information and 
general knowledge. But it was chief¬ 
ly, if not solely, in the writings of 
those politicians called reformers that 
infbrmation was sought, and it was as 


* All the trials consequent OR tits two rebellions of 1715 and 1745, took place in Eng' 
land by special statutes. 
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“ ftknds of reform” .that the mem* 
ben of these societies congregated. 
Under that general designation were 
comprehended many different grades 
of political character; for it has at all 
times been an object with political 
schemed to abolish nice distinctions, 
and include under one general epithet 
all among whom . any similarity of 
views could be traced, whether origin¬ 
ating in political affection or political 
antipathy, and whether directed to* 
wards the same or somewhat different 
results. The views of the friends of 
reform were probably as various as 
the visions of speculative politicians 
are infinite; but unfortunately they 
were here the grades of one scale; and 
although the difference betwixt the 
extremes of rational and radical ipight 
be apparent to spectators, who, not 
mixing with the ttmmg, embraced in 
one extended view the whole compass 
of the scene, yet the individual shades 
of distinction were too nice for vulgar 
discernment, and not likely to strike 
the jaundiced vision of thdee who had 
not the capacity to extend their ob¬ 
servation beyond the narrow range of 
their own immediate action. 

Unfortunately, the depressed state of 
the manufactures was calculated to give 
encouragement to these political asso¬ 
ciations, and to render.them danger¬ 
ous. The mind of man is naturally 
active; and when it cannot find em¬ 
ployment in its accustomed sphere, it 
seeks to exercise itself in another. 
Numerous public meetings were held, 
in different parts of the country—The 
unions became general throughout the 
manufacturing districts of Scotland— 
They were divided into classes system¬ 
atically—A regular communication Was 
kept up among them—Committeesand 
sub-committees were appointed for the 
purpose of forming plans, and digest¬ 
ing the means of carrying them into 
effect. In every free country, there 
are at all times men who make & 
their business to minister to the apji 
levolent affections of the mind.— 
Some look not, perhaps, beyond 
immediate gain of providing the pot- 
Ron—some, perhaps, aim at a petty 
distinction' in them own narrow drew 
—end many, who have nothing to lose, 
wish to encourage commotion and dis¬ 
order, in the hope that something 
tody he gained. Times of privation; 
and dUtress arc the best suited to gfve ‘ 
encouragement to the views and ex- 


ertions of these evil spirits. Men 
suffering th# extremity of distress, 
without any immediate prospect of 
relief, are apt to receive with gratitude 
the prescriptions of any quack, and 
may Dq persuaded to try the effects of 
anyretnedy,howeverdesperate. The 
impatient; and feverish minds of the 
manufacturers were wrought upon by 
the exciting prescriptions of their po¬ 
litical empirics, until they becatoe con¬ 
vinced that the disease was rooted in 
the constitution, and that nothing 
short of a radical change could remove 
it. 

•The higher classes were not remiss 
in their endeavours to alleviate the 
distress of the. lower orders. Con¬ 
siderable sums were subscribed, and 
operations were set a-going, to give 
employment to as many as possible of 
those who were unavoidably thrown 
idle; but the supply thus provided 
was necessarily scanty, and the poison 
disseminated by the emissaries of se¬ 
dition had already begun to operate. 
The views of the reformers became 
desperate. Their conduct and deport¬ 
ment towards their superiors was to¬ 
tally altered. They had become in¬ 
different and even insolent. Equal¬ 
ity of rights and of property was the 
end.at which they aimed, and the par¬ 
ticular mode of partition and allot* 
mant was already talked of. As 
these objects could not be accom¬ 
plished without force of arms, it was 
resolved to have recourse to that al¬ 
ternative, and they individually set 
about supplying themselves with such 
arms as chance put within their reach. 
Great numbers of pikes were manufac¬ 
tured to; Glasgow and elsewhere, and 
arms were taken by force from such 
as were nqt thought to be friendly to 
the cause. Miscalculated and misled 
as to their, own numbers, and still 
more deceived as to the numbers of 
their friends, ,both in .this country and 
ia£ngland; without resources—with¬ 
out rtab?4—-without experience—a 
set of deppmte and misguided weavers 
nmditttod no less than the total sub- 
toUfstoti.ftf the British Constitution 1 
On the Ist of April, an infiammatory 
and treasonable address was placarded 
and circulated throughout the bounds 
of the Union. That address, professing 
to proceed'from the Committee of Or¬ 
gan! ^tion fbr forming.a Provisional 
Gbwmttttedt, recommended a general 
strike of work, and called upon the 
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soldiers to imitate the conduct of country. On the same morning a 
their brethren in Spain, afld free their more adventurous party, who had 
country from tyranny and oppression, marched into Stirlingshire to raise the 
The immediate effect of this address friends in that quarter, were encoun- 
was a total suspension of work. The tered at Bonnymuir by a detachment 
looms were completely deserted, and of the king’s troops and county yeo- 
in general even the cotton mills were tnanry—a skirmish endued, in which 
stopped, in consequence of the spin- the insurgents were completely defeat- 
ners declining to work, although die ed, and a great number of them made 
distress had by no means extended it- prisoners. 

self to them. The state of Glasgow Such were the treasonable proceedings 
in particular became truly alarming, which led to the Issuing of the Special 
The streets were crowded with idle. Commission of Oyer and Terminer for 
sullen, gloomy, manufacturers, con- tne trial of the offenders. The 
suiting in groupes, or moving to and commissioners were the four heads 
fro in large bodies, or straggling indi- of Courts, vis. the Lord President, the 
viduals ; and each cotton mill that was Lord Justice Clerk, the Lord Chief 
stopped added several hundreds to the Baron, and the Lord Chief Qpmmis- 
number.* This state of anxiety and sioner of the Jury Court, together 
suspense continued for some days, with the five Lords Commissioners of 
during which the Reformers were ob- Justiciary. The first sitting of the 
served in different directions practis- Commission was held at Stirling on 
mg' drilling and military evolutions, the 15th of June. There were pre- 
At length, on the night of the 5th, sent, the four heads of Courts, and 
some of them turned out in arms in Lords Hermand and Gillies, being the 
different parts of the suburbs of Glas- two senior Commissioners of Justici- 
gow, and every exertion was made by ary. The Lord Advocate and all his 
the leaders to increase their numbers, deputes, and Mr Sergeant Hullock 
but the attempt was unsuccessful, from England attended on behalf of 
Their resolution seemed to have abau- the crown; and upwards of twenty 
doned them at the moment when ac« other counsel were present. The 
tive exertion became necessary. The Lord President delivered an admirable 
few who actually took up arms, after charge to the Grand Jury. True bills 
wandering about the suburbs for a were found against upwards of thirty 
night, and getting themselves drench- individuals, most of whom were in 
ed with rain, found, in the morning, custody. The Court then proceeded 
that their numbers were rather di- to Glasgow, Dumbarton, Paisley, and 
minished than increased, and that the Ayr, and in each of these four coun¬ 
prospects of support with which their ties true bills were also found against 
leaders had deceived them were vain, several persons who were in custody. 
Their situation was miserable, and and others who had absconded. Tne 
their cause hopeless—they were panic total number of true bills found, 
struck, and threw down their arms, amounted to no fewer than eighty- 
and Hed in all directions. The leaders eight. The trials proceeded in the 
who had been the most earnest in same order, commencing at Stirling on 
urging them on, were, as generally hap- the 13 th of July. The first prisoner 
pens on such occasions, theflrst toaban- put to the bar was* Andrew Hardie, 
don the cause, and seek safety in and, after a long and anxious trial, the 
flight, leaving their deluded followers jury retired for about ten minutes, 
to atone to the injured laws of their and returned with a verdict of guilty. 


• With a very few honourable exceptions, all the cotton mills in Glasgow and the 
neighbourhood stopped, in consequence of the treasonable address, and a great many thou¬ 
sands of persons were thereby'thiown idle. The stop was in most instances caused by 
the spinners who were earning from eighteen to thirty shillings a-week, and, therefore, 
had not the excuse of distress to palliate their radicalism. In one or two instances, the 
masters took to themselves the .credit of stopping their works, and throwing idle several 
hundred persons employed in the mills, besides the still greater number dependent upon 
them. Inis necessarily added to the danger, by increasing the crowd, recruiting the 
ranks of the disaffected, and in every respect promoting (unintentionally of course) the 
state of things which it was the object and purpose of the treasonable address to bring 
about. 

Vol. VII * c 
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The next prisoner put upon his de- 9th of August, and the first prisoner 
fence was John Baird, who hod led put to the bar pleaded guilty. The 
the insurgents in their engagement Lord Advocate, in the same spirit of 
with the King’s troops, and after a forbearance which marked his conduct 
patient investigation, he too was con- throughout the whole proceedings, 
victed of high treason. Eighteen of called no evidence against the other 
the remaining prisoners then pleaded prisoners in that county, 
guilty. In the course of these trials, twenty- 

On the 20th, the Court met at four persons were convicted of high 
Glasgow, and was occupied for nearly treason, and condemned to undergo 
two days in the trial of James Wilson, the last punishment of the law. -It is 
who was in the end convicted. One however probable, that the Royal mer- 
of the remaining prisoners then re- cy will be extended to severals of 
quested permission to retract hia plea them. 

of not guilty, and put in a plea . Whether these proceedings will be 
of guilty; but the Lord Advocate, productive of the desired effect, is a 
With a magnanimity which does him question which time alone can answer, 
infinite honour, refused to accept the but if any thing was awanting to shew 
plea. lie stated, that although he was forth the efficacy and the mercy with 
convinced of the guilt which the pri- which the law is administered, that 
soner wished to confess, and of the want has now been amply supplied, 
strength of the evidence oh which the The miserable offenders have seen the 
Grand Jury had found bills against power of the law in repressing, detect- 
- the remaining prisoners in that coun- ing, and punishing crime; and they 
ty, he did not mean to ask a verdict have witnessed the tenderness and 
against any of them. It was not his compassion with which it makes al- 
wish, or the wish’of the government, allowance for their errors. On thede- 
to push the law to its utmost rigour, luded wretches who have been spared 
Some examples were necessary, but he from the gallows by the lenity of the 
considered the prisoners then at the Public Prosecutor, or the mercy of the 
bar as the deluded victims of persons Crown, it is likely that a just and 
who had escaped from justice, rather lasting impression has been made, 
than the active instigators of treason. But, it is much to be feared, that 
He, therefore, declined to call any there is another class of persons, on 
evidence against them, and allowed whose minds the same efleets will not 
them the benefit of an acquittal. ho produced. There is a class whose 

On the 26th, the Court met at minds are so constituted that they 
Dumbarton, and Robert Munro, the cannot conceive the operation of any 
first prisoner put upon his trial, was noble or generous principle, and who 
acquitted. The Lord Advocate, act- will therefore be inclined to ascribe to 
ing on the same liberal principle on some sinister purpose, even them agnu- 
which he hail proceeded at Glasgow, nimous act of refusing to accept a vo- 
declined to lead any evidence against luntary confession of guilt. Nothing 
the others. short of the menaced vengeance of the 

On the 1st of August the Court sat law impending over their own guilty 
at Paisley—after a very long trial, the heads, or the sad reality of its execu- 
jury found the prisoner (John Speirs) tion on their associates, can convince 
guilty of one of the overt acts in the such persons of the folly of their 
first count of the indictment, but the thoughts. If they could but look 
Court declined to receive the Verdict in around them with an ordinary discern- 
that shape, and the jury acquitted him. ment ofthe means of promoting, not 
The Court then returned to Stirling their own interest, but their own safe- 
fat the trial of some of the prisoherfe they would see the utter folly of 
there, who, owing to a mistake, had ' conduct—they would learn, from 
received their copies of indictment at what has passed, that however fair 
later periods than the others; these their plans of reform may seem in the 
were eight in number—two of them discussions ofthe tap-room, where all 
had pleaded 'guilty—the X*0rd Advor Ure animated with the same desire— 
eate aid not call any evidence against enveloped in the same ignariiiee— 
the other six, -but allowed them the blinded by the same prejudices—and 
benefit of a verdict of acquittal. stimulated by- the same potations, they 

lastly, the Court sat at Ayr on the are utterly unfit for action; and, were 
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there no other or more serious diffi- similitude to his own situation ? How 
culty to overcome than the unbroken is he to distinguish between the mo- 
union of so many minds in one sys- tives of the Peer, who marks, by an 
tem of crime, it would be impossible offering of £50, Ins gratitude for the 
for them to succeed. The same trea- success of an impious parodist, and 
son which they plot against the gov- the miserable zealot, whose shilling 
ernment will be plotted against them, betokens his devotion to the cause of 
and their most secret schemes betray- deism or democracy ? 
ed by those, perhaps, in whom they It was thus, that while the “ Friends 
repose the greatest confidence. of 15'form,” in their unions and read- 

Such homely truths might be ex- ing-clubs, their tap-rooms and gin- 
pected to force their way to the most shops, thought themselves associated 
unwilling minds ; but they are perpe- in common cause with the “ Friends 
tually scared awajr by those who of Reform" in a more elevated sphere: 
know their influence. What are the- The latter manifested no desire to cor- 
Radical Reformers to think and ex- rect the error, but rather endeavoured 
pect, when they observe the conduct to turn it to their advantage. It 
and hear the language of their more is from a repetition of Rich con- 
powerful and intelligent brethren— duct, more than from any other 
the advocates of rational and moderate cause, that much of that good which 
reform. The same undefined epithet might have been expected to have 
of “ Fi iends of Reform,” indicates a flowed from the proceedings of the 
similarity of sentiment and ofpurpose-: Special Commission, is likely to be 
The affected lamentation of the ra- prevented. The present season may 
tional reformer over declining liberty, pass away, but the seeds which have 
is readily echoed by the hungry and been sown are not altogether crushed; 
impatient radical: The dismal picture and a repetition of that eucournge- 
of distress sketched by the viviu fancy ment,by which they were formerly nou- 
of the enlightened well-fed rational rislied, may yet make them bear fruit, 
reformer, is felt in sad reality by his The exertions of the gentlemen of 
poor and humble follower: Tne cause the different counties, as persons of 
which political rivalship points out to weight and influence, may do much 
the rational reformer as producing that to bring back the minds of the people 
distress, is readily adopted by the illo- to a proper tone; and they have, as 
gical radical: The elegant invective local magistrates, acquired, in the 
of the moderate reformer, is easily course of the late proceedings, an ex- 
adapted, by the political empiric, to perience in the mode of exercising 
the coarser taste of his less squeamish their authority, and a knowledge of 
brother: The catastrophe which the circumstances and character, which 
rational reformer predicts as inevitable, must give them a much greater power 
is gladly accelerated by the miserable and efficiency than they formerly pos- 
radical, in the hope that it may termi- sessed. There is no reason to appre- 
nate his sufferings. IIow is he to hend that in either capacity they will 
view, but as friends, the professed ad- be remiss, although in one county 
versaries of those to whom he Is-erro- they have just cause to complain that 
neously taught to ascribe his Buffer- they were deserted, at the very i<nn- 
ings ? What is he to expect but sup- ment of greatest danger, by the indi¬ 
port, from those who palliate every vidual whose paramount duty it was 
enormity, and exult in every tem- to endeavour, by every means in his 
porary advantage gained by his asso- power, to preserve the tranquillity of 
dates ? IIow is he to view, but as ad- the county, and by him who, by 
mirers of his principles and projects, their suffrages,* they had marked as a 
those who laud the same principles, worthy representative of their princi- 
and glory in the success of the same pies, and as the fittest depository of 
projects in other countries, and daily their trust, and best guardian of their 
drag these before him in parallel and interests. 

* For some days previous to the 1st of April, the Radical Proclamation was vaguely 
talks# of, and there was a general expectation that some great movement would be made 
by the Radicals on that day, or on the Monday. On Friday, the 31st of March, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton set out from Hamilton Palace, and, turning his back to Lanarkshire, 
made for Edinburgh, where he was seen on the 2d of April. From thence he betook 
himself to London. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Death qf Tammeamea, king qf the Sand¬ 
wich Island *.—Accounts from Petropaw- 
lowgk, in Kamtschatko, of the 10th Nor. 
1819, received by way of Petersburg, 
give the following particulars of the death 
of Tammeamea, king of the Sandwich Is¬ 
lands, which event took place in the month 
of March of the same year. The state¬ 
ment is derived from the reports of Ameri¬ 
can vessels. 

44 Before the death of the King, an ex¬ 
traordinary phenomenon took placet with¬ 
in the spue of three hours, the water of 
the ocean Use and fell on rite coasts of the 
Sandwich islands for -a space of six feet, 
with such a regularity and calmness that 
the ships in the harbour, and thr villages 
situated near the coast, suffered not the least 
injury. The inhabitants of Owaihi looked 
upon this as an omen of their Sovereign's 
approaching death. In the mean time, his 
Majesty had collected round his death-bed 
all the chiefs of the islands submitted to 
his power; and he made them promise re¬ 
ligiously to maintain all the useful esta¬ 
blishments founded by him, 44 which we,” 
he said, 44 owe to tne white people that 
have come to live among us.” These he 
requested to be respected before all others $ 
that their property should be held sacred, 
and those rights and privileges be preserved 
to the white visitors, which they had enjoy¬ 
ed during his reign. Hereupon-he appoint 
ed one of his sons, named Rio-Rio, to be* 
his successor. This youth, of about twenty 
years old, has been brought up in the Eu¬ 
ropean manner, and is said to speak Eng¬ 
lish tolerably well. According to the cus. 
tom of the country, Tammeamea made all 
the present chiefs take the oath of allegi¬ 
ance to this newly-appointed sovereign, and 
recommended him, on account of his youth, 
to the care of his consort, by which act he 
made her the temporary and virtual regent 
of all his possessions. A few hours after, this 
remarkable prince expired. By the law of 
these islanders, the acknowledged successor 
is obliged to leave the spot, and even the 
island, where the sovereign died. But the 
bold end ambitious young Rio-Rio arid to 
his friends on his departure from Owaihi, 
44 Since my father has thought me worthy 
to reign, in preference to my brothers, I 
shall suffer no other power over me: and 
after the expiration of the rime, 1 declare 
to you, I shall either return as actual king, 
or j#ver return alive.’’ The chiefs, who 
had'remained at Owaihi, were engaged in 
ndntary exercise, and the whole island was 
filled with warriors, mostly armed in the 
European style. Even foreign ships in the 
harbour were obliged to'arm themselves. 


This was the critical situation of these re¬ 
mote islands, when the American ship left 
them. They are, however, of opinion, that 
young Rio.Rio, supported by a numerous 
party, and even by tne American ships that 
are there, will, although not without blood¬ 
shed, succeed to the throne. The property 
found after the death of the King, and which 
he had acquired in trading with the Euro¬ 
peans, amounted to, half a million of Spa¬ 
nish piasters in cash, and the same value in 
goods, besides several well-fitted merchant¬ 
men. An immense fortune for a chief, 
who, in 1795, during Vancouver’s residence 
near these islands, exchanged, in common 
with his subjects, bananas and figs, for the 
English old nails. He then assisted the 
sailors in flung the water-casks, and fitting 
the iron hoops to the casks, in which he 
showed much skill. And this barbarian 
died twenty.four years after, a well-inform¬ 
ed and powerful prince, master of the whole 
Sandwich Archipelago. 

Southern or Antarctic Continent .—This 
important discovery, which will be attended 
with incalculable advantages to our trade 
in the South Seas, was made last year by a 
Mr Smith, master of the William, of Blythe, 
in Northumberland. Our South Sea traders, 
who, during hostilities between this country 
and 3pain,nave been subjected to the great¬ 
est difficulties and privations, will now be 
independent of Spain or any other Power 
possessing South America. Mr Smith ran 
far two or three hundred miles along this 
continent, which formed large bays, abound¬ 
ing with the spermaceti whale, seals, Ac. 
The drafts and soundings taken by the dis¬ 
coverer are in the possession of our Govern¬ 
ment. The following brief account has been 
given of the discovery 

44 A Mr Smith, master of the William, 
of Blythe, in Northumberland, and trading 
between the Rio Plata and Chili, in endea¬ 
vouring to facilitate his passage round Cape 
Horn, last year, ran to a higher latitude 
than is usual in such voyages, and in lat. 
62, 30, and 60 west long, discovered land. 
As circumstances would not admit of a close 
examination, he deferred it until his return 
to Buenos Ayres, when he made such fur¬ 
ther observations as convinced him of the 
importance of his discovery. On making it 
know* at Buenos Ayres, speculation was 
seton the alert, and tne Americans at that 
place became very anxious to obtain every 
information necessary to their availing them¬ 
selves of a discovery which they saw was 
pregnant with vast benefit to a commercial 
people. Captain Smith was however too 
much of an Englishman to assist their spe¬ 
culations, by affording them that knowledge 
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of his secret which it was so necessary for 
them to possess, and was determined that 
his native country only should enjoy the 
advantages of his discovery; and on his re* 
turn to Valparaiso, in February last, he de* 
voted as much time to the dcvelopement of 
it as was consistent with his primary object, 
a safe and successful voyage. 

“ He ran in a westward direction along 
the coasts, either of a continent or numerous 
islands, for two or three hundred miles, 
forming large bays, and abounding with the 
spermaceti whale, seals, &c. He took nu¬ 
merous soundings and bearings, draughts 
and chart of the coast; and, in short, did 
every tiling that the most experienced navi* 
gator, despatched purposely for the object 
of making a survey, could do. He even 
landed, and in the usual manner took pos¬ 
session of the country for his Sovereign, and 
named his acquisition New South Shetland. 
The climate was temperate, the coast moun¬ 
tainous, apparently uninhabited, but not 
destitute of vegetation, as firs and pines 
were observable in many places; in snort, 
the country had upon the whole the appear¬ 
ance of the coast of Norway. After having 
satisfied himself with every particular that 
time and circumstances permitted him to 
examine, he bore away to the North, and 
pursued his voyage. 

“ On his arrival at Valparaiso he com¬ 
municated his discovery to Captain SherrifF, 
of his Majesty’s ship Andromache, who 
happened to be there. Captain S. imme¬ 
diately felt the importance of the communi¬ 
cation, and lost not a moment in making 
every arrangement for following it itp; he 
immediately despatched the William, with 
officers from- the Andromache; and in this 
stage the last letter from Chili left the expe¬ 
dition, with the most sanguine expectation 
of success, and ultimate advantages result¬ 
ing from it; and, if we are correctly inform¬ 
ed, a fully detuiled narrative has been for¬ 
warded to Government. 

“ On taking a cursory view of the charts 
of the Southern Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
it will be seen, that though Captain Cook 
penetrated to a much higher latitude, and 
consequently drew his conclusion from ob¬ 
serving nothing but vast mountains of ice; 
it will be seen also that his meridian was 45 
degrees further to the west of New South 
Shetland, leaving a vast space unexplored 
on the parallel of 62, between that and 
Sandwich Land, in longitude 28 west Ho 
again made 67, or thereabouts, but in longi¬ 
tude 137 to 117 west. Pcrousc ascended 
no higher than 60, 30; Vancouver about 
55; other navigators passing in the Straits 
of Magellan and Le Maire, and most of 
them passing as close Cape Horn as possible, 
in order, as they thought, to shorten the 
passage to the Pacific, are circumstances 
that Hasonably account for the protracted 
period to which so important a discovery 
ivts been delayed. It is stated, in recent ar¬ 


rivals from Valparaiso, that the brig William 
had returned from the surrey. On her arrival 
off the harbour, and making her report to Cap¬ 
tain Searle of the H yperion, orders were given 
that no intercourse with the shore should 
be permitted. This has naturally led to the 
inference, that the discovery turns out to be 
important, and that this precaution is taken 
to prevent the interference or claim of any 
foreign nation, previous to the usual mea¬ 
sures of taking possession in the name of his 
Britanmc Majesty. The only draughts¬ 
man on the station, competent to perform 
the scientific part of the investigation, was 
Mr Bone, a son of the distinguished artist 
of that name; he accordingly went in the 
Williams, and made the drawings of the 
coast,” &e. For the alxme interesting intel¬ 
ligence, we are indebted to the Literari/ Ga¬ 
zette, from which most of the papers and 
journals have copied without acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

Large Block of Amethyst. —A block of 
amethysts has been sent from Brazil to Cal¬ 
cutta, four ■ feet in circumference, and 
weighing 98 lbs. 

Substitute for Potato _It has lately been 

stated, that there grows in Santa Ft: Ae Bo¬ 
gota, a root more nourishing and prolific 
than the potato. It is called Aiakaiska , 
and resembles the Spanish chcsnut in taste 
and firmness. 

Grand Surgical Operation.— The most sur¬ 
prising and honourable operation of surgery 
is, without any contradiction, that lately exe¬ 
cuted by M. Richeuaxd, by taking away a 
part of the ribs and of the pleura. The jva- 
tient was himself a'medical man, and not ig¬ 
norant of the danger he ran in this operation 
being had recourse to, but he also knew that 
his disorder was otherwise incurable. He 
was attacked with a cancer on the internal 
surface of the ribs and of the pleura, which 
continually produced enormous fungosities, 
that had been in vain attempted to be re¬ 
pressed by the actual cautery. M. Bicher- 
and was obliged to lay f the ribs bare, to 
saw £way two, to detach them from the 
pleura, and to cut away all the cancerous 
part of that membrane. As soon as he bad 
made the opening, the air rushing into the 
chest occasioned the first day great suffering 
and distressing shortness of breath ; the sur¬ 
geon could touch and sec the heart through 
the pericardium, which was as transparent 
os glass, and eould assure himself of the 
total insensibility of both. Much serous 
fluid flowed from the wound, as long as it 
remained open, but it filled up slowly by 
means of the adhesion of the lung with the 
pericardium, and the fleshy granulations 
that’were formed in it. At length the pa¬ 
tient got so well, that on the twenty-seventh 
day after the operation, he could not resist 
the desire of going to the Medicinal School 
to see the fragments of the ribs that had 
been taken from him, and in three or four 
days afterwards, lie returned home, and 
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vent about his ordinary business. The 
success of M. Kicherand is the more impor¬ 
tant, because it will authorize, in other ca¬ 
ses, enterprises which, according to received 
opinions, would appear impossible; and we 
shall be less afraid of penetrating into the 
interior of the chest. M. Kicherand even 
hopes that by opening the pericardium it¬ 
self, and using proper injections, we may 
cure a disease that has hitherto been always 
fatal, the dropsy of that eavity. 

Chinese Account of Lao-Choo .-—The fol¬ 
lowing account is taken from a continua¬ 
tion of the Chinese Official Rfemotrs, con¬ 
cerning the Loo-choos, first published in 
the reign of Kang-ke (about A. D. 1700) 
and now extended to the 13th 'year of the 
reign of Keaking (A. D. 1808). Printed at 
Peking, with moveable Chinese types. 

To the Editor of the Gleaner.—. Sir- 
Want of sufficient time and means to as¬ 
certain the character of a people, is a dif¬ 
ficulty that all European voyagers, who 
first visit any foreign country, labour un¬ 
der : and it is their common failing that, 
without sufficient time and means to know 
it, they venture to pronounce the character 
of a people, and thus communicate, with¬ 
out intentionally telling any untruths, 
erroneous impressions to the nations of 
Europe. 

In the case before us, his Majesty’s ships 
the Alceste and the Lyra visited Loo-choo 
for a few weeks. The captains, officers, 
and men, on the one hand, put a constraint 
on themselves: were harmless as doves, and 
liberal as princes, in order to gain confi- 
fidence with the natives; the natives, on 
the other hand, kept a constant watch on 
their own people, and on the Europeans, 
both night and day. They were afraid of 
giving offence ; used every possible precau¬ 
tion to prevent crime, and supplied gratis 
every want of the powerful strangers who 
had visited them, whilst at the same time 
they confined them to the beach or to their 
ships. Both sides were acting an artificial 
part, which it would have been impossible 
to keep up for any length of time, and in 
which the real, natural, and undress cha¬ 
racter of either side was never developed. 
The personal observation of the voyagers 
was very limited, and whatever lies the peo- 
le of Loo-choo chose to tell, the English 
ad no means of detecting them. The 
sample, therefore, which is given of the 
character of the people of Loo-choo, is not 
sufficient to enable us to judge of the whole; 
we might as well give a man a angle brici 
of an edifice, and tell him by that to judge 
of the size and proportion of the whole 
building. ' 

The Chinese call the Loo-choo Islands 
Lew-kew nations, and from the Chinese 
has arisen the European spelling on maps, 
r iz. Lc-kyo and Liquio. After tli^ atten¬ 
tion paid to the language by Lieut Clifford 
on board the Lyra, there can be no doubt 


that Loo-choo is more correct than the 
Chinese. 

Statistics .—'The superficies of the terri¬ 
tory of the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Great Ocean is estimated at 2,237,000 
square miles, and the population at eleven 
millions. The proportion of Whites to 
Blacks has increased as follows since the 
year 1790: in that year there were 27 
blacks to 100 whites ; in 1800* the propor¬ 
tion ww 20 to 100; and in 1910 only 19. 
The number of emigrants that arrived in 
the different states in 1794 was about 
10,000; in 1817, 22,240, of whom 11,977 
were British or Irish. From the British 
possessions in America there arrived the 
same year 2901 individuals. 

Population qf- Glasgow .—By a late sur¬ 
vey, finished 20th Feb. last, the population 
of Glasgow and its suburbs appeared to be 
148,798. 

New Expeditions in the Arctic Ocean.— 
M. the Count de Homanzow is fitting out, 
at bis own expense, an expedition which 
is to set out frpm Tehouktches, 60 ns to 
pass over the solid ice from Asia to Ame¬ 
rica, to the north of Behring’s Strait, at the 
point where Cook and Kotzebue were stop¬ 
ped. The same nobleman is also fitting out 
an expedition which is to ascend one of the 
rivers which disembogue on the western 
coast in Russian America, in order to pene¬ 
trate into the unknown tracts that lie be¬ 
tween Icy Cape and the river Mackenzie. 

Trigonometrical Surveys. —The' elaborate 
survey commenced in the year 1784, by 
G6n. Roy, and since continued by Colonels 
Mudge and Williams, is now proceeding 
under the immediate direction of Captain 
Colby, of the engineer department, with a 
degree of accuracy hitherto unknown in this 
branch of local topography. 

Etna and Vesuvius .—A letter from Pa¬ 
lermo says, “ that the academy of that city 
had sent some persons to Mount Etna, who 
affirm that, while they stood on the crater 
of that volcano, they heard from it the 
thundering of the late eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius; which gives room to conjecture 
that these two volcanoes have some subter¬ 
raneous communication with each other. 

Temple of Jupiter Ammon.— M. Frediani, 
an Itali a n traveller, writes from Egypt that 
he has succeeded, after sixteen days of 
excessive fatigue across the deserts of 
Lybia and Marmerique, in reaching the 
famout temple of Jupiter Ammon, called 
the Great Temple, which no person ap¬ 
pear* to have visited since the time of 
Alexander the Great. M. Frediani had 
with him an escort of 2,000 men, and 
bad to fight his way to thia celebrated mo¬ 
nument. 

Measurement of the Meridian .—The ope¬ 
rations now carrying on, by order^pf the 
king of Denmark, for measuring ah arc of 
die meridian, in Denmark and Holstein, 
arc to be continued through the kingdom 
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of Hanover, For the purpose of accurately 
examining and describing the vegetable 
productions of the kingdom of Ilanover, 
his Majesty has been pleased to approve 
of the appointment of a physiographer for 
that purpose, and of the nomination of 
Dr G. F, W. Meyer to the office, with the 
title of Counsellor of Economy (Qelconomie- 
Hath.) 

Greek Colleges.—- M. Koumas, first Pro¬ 
fessor in the Great College at Smyrna, and 
distinguished by his learning among the 
•Greeks, has just published, at Vienna, the 
two last volumes of his “ Course of Philo¬ 
sophy” The whole work is a methodical 
abstract of all the best compositions of the 
German philosophers. Its object is to in¬ 
struct the Greeks in modern philosophy, and 
its circulation is likely to be very consider¬ 
able. 

The printing-office established at Chios 
has commenced its operations, and is now in 
full activity. Its first production is on ex¬ 
cellent discourse of M. the Professor Bam- 
bas, read the year before last, at the Open¬ 
ing of the course of the Great College of 
Chios. This discourse is so elegant in its 
typography, that it might seem to come 
from the presses of London or Paris. This 
office will gradually spread, throughout 
Greece, a number of valuable works, that 
may contribute to the regeneration of this 
once classical land. 

A College on a large scale is about to be 
founded at Zagori, in the province of Epirus. 
The voluntary donations for this establish¬ 
ment amount already to 60,000 francs. M. 
Neophytos Doucas, a learned Greek eccle¬ 
siastic, has contributed himself the sum of 
10,000 francs. 

Obscvvatory at the Cape of Good Hope.— 
Among the new aids for promoting the 
science of astronomy, is the intended 
establishment by the British government 
of an Observatory at the Cape of Good 
Hope, with an establishment fitted for 
cultivating the local advantages which in¬ 
vite practical astronomy to make this place 
one of its seals. 

Roman and Get man Antujuitios.— The 
Prussian Chancellor of State has given or¬ 
ders for collecting together, into the Mu¬ 
seum at Bonn, the Roman and German an¬ 
tiquities which are now dispersed iu various 
parts of the provinces of Westphalia along 
the Rhine. Every proprietor of land may 
undertake whatever diggings or examina¬ 
tions he pleases on his own estate; but lie 
will not he allowed to displace those anti¬ 
quities, which, by the station they occupy,- 
are historical monuments. Tins attention 
is due to the object, and to the.intention of 
past ages. It, therefore, gives us pleasure 
to announce, that a society of men of learn¬ 
ing has been formed in Silesia, for the pur¬ 
pose of explaining and publishing the anti¬ 
quities found in that province; and also 
another for die same purpose is formed at 
Mauutburgh, in Thuringia. There can be 
1 


little doubt of this disposition spreading to 
other provinces; and perhaps it may be¬ 
come general under the patronage of the 
various governments of Europe. The 
whole, when properly arranged and di¬ 
gested, will doubdess.elucidate many points 
of history which are now obscure. 

Printing in Otaheite.— M. TurgeniefF, 
Counsellor of State to his Imperial Majesty, 
haft made a report to die Bible Society of 
Petersburg!), in which it is stated that the 
English missionaries have established a 
press in that island, at which 3,000 Bibles 
nave been printed. They were all sold in 
the space of three days, for three gallons 
of cocoa-nut oil each. The books of Moses, 
translated into the Otaheitan language, have 
been printed at the same press; also a ca¬ 
techism for the use of the inhabitants. 
These have been distributed gratuitously. 

Mode of ascertaining the amount and 
•weight of a Ship's Cargo .—It has often 
been a subject of complaint, that there was 
no method that could be wholly depended 
upon for ascertaining the amount of the 
cargo which & vessel is able to contain, and 
also to discover die exact weight of the 
cargo. Mr Jacob Rcitmayer, a mechanist 
of Mayence, has succeeded in remedying 
this defect, by meuns of a new invention, 
a model of which has been presented to the 
central committee for regulating the navi¬ 
gation of the Rhine, now sitting here. 
This machine resembles in its principles, 
the platforms used on land for weighing 
waggons, See. It -is built in the water, at 
a place where the depth is always the same, 
whether the ships, when empty, are brought, 
and you may tell with the greatest accura¬ 
cy, by means of a scale (or scales) at the 
sides of the machine, how high and broad 
the vessel is, and what is its weight in the 
water when empty. As die scale is calcu¬ 
lated upon hydraulic principles, from deci¬ 
meter to decimeter, according to the make 
of the ship in its cubic contents, and ac¬ 
cording to die buoyaut power of the water, 
nothing more is necessary than to place the 
vessel, when loaded, in the machine, which 
will immediately shew the weight of the 
vessel and caTgo, from which the weight of 
the vessel, when unloaded, is to be de¬ 
ducted. 

Patent Vessel.—A patent vessel is build¬ 
ing in Hull, and is well worth the attention 
of ship-owners; she has no timbers, but is 
Constructed of five alternative layers or 
courses of plank, crossing each other at 
right angles, a mode of building which 
seems to give great strength, as she has no 
floor heads nor futtock feet, so difficult to 
secure in other vessels. 

' Diving Bell .—The first use of the diving 
bell in Europe was at Toledo, in Spain, in the 
year 1688, before die Emperor Charles V. 
and ten thousand spectators. The experiment 
Was made by two Greeks, who, taking a 
very large kettle suspended by ropes with 
tile mouth downwards, fixed planks in the 
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middle of ita concavity, upon which they 
placed themselves, and with a lighted can¬ 
dle gradually descended to a considerable 
depth. In 1683, William Phipps, the son 
of a blacksmith in America, formed a pro¬ 
ject for searching and unloading a rich 
Spanish ship sunk on die coast of Hispan¬ 
iola. He reprewhted his plan in such a 

I dausible manner, that Charles II. gave 
iim a ship, and furnished him with every 
thing necessary for his undertaking; but 
being unsuccessful, he returned in great 
poverty. He then endeavoured to procure 
another vessel from James II.; but failing 
in this, he got a subscription opened for 
the purpose, to which the Duke of Albe¬ 
marle largely contributed. In 1687, Phipps 
set sail in a ship df 200 tons burden to try 
his fortune once more, having previously 
engaged to divide the profits according to 
the twenty shares of which the subscription 
consisted. At first, all his labours proved 
fruitless; but, at last, when he seemed al¬ 
most to despair of success, he was fortunate 
enough to bring up so much treasure, that. 
he returned to England with the value of 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling. Of 
this sum he got about twenty thousand, and 
the Duke ninety thousand pounds. Phipps 
was knighted by the King, and laid the 
foundation of the fortunes of the present 
noble house of Mulgrave. 

Extraordinary heat, at Bagdad .—.On tile 
26th of August of last year, the thermo¬ 
meter at Bagdad, rose in the shade to 120° 
Fahrenheit, and at midnight was 108°; 
many persons died, and the priests propa¬ 
gated a report that the day of judgment 
was at hand. 

Bed Show of Baffin's Bay .—The nature 
of this substance was explained in Mr Bau¬ 
er's piper read before the Royal Society on " 


the 11th of May, as noticed in a former 
number. In the winter he put some of the 
red globules forming this substance into a 
phial with compressed snow, and placed 
the phial in the dpen air. A thaw hav¬ 
ing melted the snow, he poured off the 
water, and added fresh snow. In two 
days the mass of fungi was found raised in 
little heaps, which gradually rose higher, 
filling the cells of the ice. Another thaw 
came on, and the fungi fell to the bottom, 
but of about twice their original bulk. 
They appeared capable of vegetating in wa¬ 
ter, but in this case the globules produced 
were not red, but green. The author 
found that excessive cold killed the original 
fungi: but their seeds still retained vitality, 
and if immersed in snow produced new 
fungi, generally of a red colour.—Snow, 
then, seems to be the proper soil of these fungi. 

Copper Mine near Gatehouse ..—About 
six. months ago, a labourer employed in 
cutting a drain on the farm of Enrick, the 
property of Mr Murray of Broughton, dis¬ 
covered what appeared to be a rich vein of 
copper ore. This discovery was of course 
intimated to the proper quarter, and on a 
farther search being made, it was thought 
advisable to begin operations upon an ex¬ 
tended scale. A snort time afterwards the 
min| was let to a company in Cornwall, 
who lately commenced working with great 
spirit, and last week shipped a cargo of ore 
(upwards of 40 tons) on board the sloop 
Samson, for Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 
It gives us much pleasure to record the ex¬ 
istence of such a mine in Galloway, and we 
triut the capital already sunk ih working it, 
will in the end amply repay both the tacks¬ 
men and the public spirited proprietor of the 
beautiful estate of Cally —Dumfries and 
Galloway Courier. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 


AvoTHEir volume of Mr Surtees’s Topo¬ 
graphy of Durham may be shortly expected. 

The Author of “ Dr Syntax in Search of 
the Picturesque,” is preparing another work, 
which will shortly appear, in eight monthly 
parts, tinder the title of “ Dr Syntax in 
Search of a Wifewith coloured engrav¬ 
ings, after Rowlandson’s designs. 

Twenty-four Select Views of the Princi¬ 
pal Ruins of Rome, with a Panoramic Out¬ 
line of the Modern City, from the Capitol; 
from Drawings taken On the spot by Henry 
Abbott, F.sq. To be completed in eight 
numbers, at £1, Is. each. 

Mr William Allen, Lecturer on Chemical 
Philosophy, &c. is about to publish Lec¬ 
tures on the Temper and Spirit of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion, addressed to the numerous 


Parties which agitate and divide the British 
Empire. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai i by J. 
L. Burkbardt. 

A Bibliographical List of all the Books 
written on the Art of Angling, by Mr J. H. 
Bum. . 

The Antiquities of Stoke-Newington ; by 
M» Robinson, Author of the Antiquities of 
Tottenham, with portraits. 

The History of the Causes and Effects of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, from the Italian 
of the Marquis Lucchesini. 

The Topography of Athens, with some 
Retnarks on Its Antiquities; by Lieut.-CoL 
Leake. 

A Guide to the Stars, being an easy Me¬ 
thod of knowing (he Relative position of all 
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the principal fixed Stan, in 4to r with 12 
plates ; by Henry Brook, formerly a senior 
Officer in the Naval Service of the Bast In¬ 
dia Company. 

In an 8vo volume, Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Religious Connexions, of the 
Rev. Dr J. Owen; by the Rev. W. Orme. 

Devonia, a poem, in five cantos, descrip¬ 
tive of the Scenery of Devon, with Histori¬ 
cal Anecdotes and Legendary Tales i by the 
Rev. G. Woodley of St Maty’s, Stilly. 

Another volume of Mr Clutterbuek's To¬ 
pography of Hertfordshire will soon be pub¬ 
lished. 

Collections relative to Claims at the Coro¬ 
nations of several Kings of England, begin¬ 
ning with King Richard II. being curious 
and interesting Documents, derived from 
authentic Sources. 

Corrections and Additions are solicited 
for the new Edition of Capper's Topogra¬ 
phical Dictionary of the United Kingdom, 
which is now in the press. 

Select Biography, Part III. containing 
the Life of Archbishop Cranmer, by Gilpin, 
with a portrait. 

Preparing for publication, Sketches On 48 
4to plates, representing the Native Tribes, 
Animals, ana Scenery of Southern Africa, 
from Drawings made by the late Mr S. Da¬ 
niel, engraved by Mr W. Daniel. 

Mr Accum has in the press, a Treatise™ 
Domestic Chemistry, containing concise In¬ 
structions for preparing good and wholesome 
home-made Bread, Beer, Wine, Vinegar, 
Pickles, Conserves, and other Articles. 

A Natural Arrangement of British Plants; 
by S. F. Grjfy, Apothecary, Lecturer on 
Botany and the Materia Medico, and Au¬ 
thor of the Supplement to the Pharmaco¬ 
peias. 

The Monitor’s Manual, or Figures made 
easy for the use of Schools; by Mr Fitch 
of Stepney. 

A History of the Life and Sufferings of 
the Rev. Dr John Widiff; by the Rev. J. 
Lewis of Margate, 8vo. 


Selections from Letters written during, a 
Tour in the United States in 1811, illustra¬ 
tive of the Native Indians and the Emi¬ 
grants ; by Mr E. Howitt. 

The Margate Steam Yacht’s Guide; by 
R. B. Watts. 

Mr George Baker is about to publish the 
first part of his History Northampton¬ 
shire. T 

A select Cabinet of Natural History, with 
26 elegant coloured plates; by the late Dr 
Shaw<$. 

'lhe First Day in Heaven, a Fragment. 
The Stay of Ziani, an Italian Tale. 
Supreme Bon Ton, and Bon Ton by 
Prefouku;, a Novel, 3 vols 12mo, 

Mr James Sevan, surgeon to the Lincoln 
County Hospital, has in the press a Disser¬ 
tation on the Treatment of Morbid Local 
Affections of Nerves, to which the Jackso¬ 
nian Prize of the College of Surgeons was 
adjudged. 

In a few days will he published, in 8vo, 
History «$ the Causes and Effects of the 
Rhenish Confederacy; by the Marquis 
Luchessini, Member of the Society of 
Sciences and Belles-Lettres at Berlin, and 
formerly Minister of Prussia at the Court 
of France. From the Italian. 

In a few days will he published, “ Hen¬ 
ry VIII. and 6eorge IV.” or the Case 
fairly stated; by Thomas Harral: contain¬ 
ing, 1st, Strictures, historical and illustra¬ 
tive, on the English Law-of Divorce, par¬ 
ticularly as it respects Royalty, with u ge¬ 
neral new of the modes of Prosecution—-by 
Impeachment, Bills of Pains and Penalties, 
Bills of Attainder, &c.; 2d, Historical 
Sketch of the Trials of Henry VJlI.’s 
Queens—Catharine of Arragon, Anne Bo- 
leyn, and Catherine Howard; 3d, Narra¬ 
tive of the former and recent proceedings 
agnitist her present Majesty, Caroline, 
Queen Consort of George IV.; Lastly, A 
Parallel between the Lives and Characters 
of Henry VIII. anil his present Majesty, 
George IV. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Discourse, by the Rev. William Gil¬ 
lespie, Minister of Kells, Chaplain to the 
Kirkcudbright Gentlemen Yeomanry Ca¬ 
valry, delivered before them at Kirkcud¬ 
bright, 30th July 1820; With tome Re¬ 
marks, explanatory of the circumstances 
which have compelled the Author to obtrude 
himself on the notice of the Public. 

The Author of ** Verses in Memory pf 
Dunbar Collegiate Church,” will speedily 
publish ** The Luckless Drave, commemo¬ 
rative of the Wreck of the Dunbar Fishing 
Boats in 1577; with other Poems* In the 
Notes and Illustratibns appended to this 
volume, arc many interesting Researches 
relative to the Witches of East Lothian. < 
The Editor of the additional volume to 
Vol. Vlf. 


the recently published History of Renfrew¬ 
shire, having now made considerable pro¬ 
gress in the Work, announces to the noble¬ 
men and gentlemen more immediately con¬ 
nected with the District referred to, and to 
the Inhabitants generally of the County, the 
near approach of the period at which his 
volume will be put to press. He would, at 
the same time, respectfully, but earnestly. 
Solicit the assistance of all who may be able 
to render it, towurds making the second vo¬ 
lume complete, not only in itself, but as 
correcting any inaccuracies that may have 
crept into the first. Notices of either omis¬ 
sions or errors, observed in the first volume, 
will be gratefully received and pointedly at¬ 
tended to. The loan of books, maps, plans, 
4D 
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engravings, drawings, sketches, or docu¬ 
ments of any kind, illustrative of the His- 
tory, Antiquities, Scenery, or Biography of 
the County, will be esteemed a particular 
favour, and thankfully acknowledged. Of 
the articles lent, the greatest care will be 
taken, and they will be returned when and 
whither the outers may direct Of the 
Appendix to this concluding volume, a pro- 
minent Article will consist of “ Additions 
relative to the History of Families, and to 
the Transmission of Property in Renfrew¬ 
shire.” Contributions towards this are espe¬ 
cially solicited. Communications may be 
addressed to the Editor. 

in a few months will be published, in one 
vol. Svo, price 10s. 6d. boards, the Literary 
History of Galloway, from the earliest peri¬ 
od to the present time; with an Appendix, 
containing Notes, Historical, Ecclesiastical, 
and Miscellaneous; by Thomas Murray. 


This Work will contain detailed accounts 
not only of those scholars and Authors who 
were natives of Galloway, but also Of those 
long connected with it by office and resi¬ 
dence. In addition to several interesting 
Sketches of Ancient Biography, it will in- 
elude minute and copious Memoirs of Mr 
Lowe, Author of “ Mary’s Dreamof Mr 
Heron, the historian; of Professor Murray; 
and Professor Brown. It will also be inter¬ 
spersed with notices respecting the causes 
which, at one time, tended to promote, and, 
at another, to retard the progress of litera¬ 
ture and liberal knowledge.—In the Notes, 
which are meant to form nearly a fifth part 
of the volume, there will be inserted, along 
with other curious illustrations, an account 
of the ancient Civil History of Galloway, 
from the earliest records until the middle of 
the 13th century. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Norman¬ 
dy, in a Scries of 100 Etchings, represent¬ 
ing exterior and interior Views, Elevations, 
and Details of the most celebrated and most 
curious Remains of Antiquity in that Coun¬ 
try ; by John Sell Cotman. With Histori¬ 
cal and Descriptive Notices. Part II. royal 
folio. £3,3s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture, containing 20 plates of Elevations, 
Sections, and Details, No I. 

The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architec¬ 
ture ; by 11. Lascelles, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, royal Svo. 7s. 

Chronological and Historical Illustrations 
of the Ancient Architecture of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; by Mr Britton. No 6. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part I. of a Catalogue of a small Collec¬ 
tion of rare and curious ’Rooks in elegant 
Bindings; by W. Clarke, New Bond Street. 

Lackington & Co.’s Catalogue of Diction¬ 
aries, Classics, and School Books. 

Kichard Baynes’s Catalogue of Ancient 
and Modern Books. 3s. 

Hurst, Jlobinson, & Co.’s Catalogue of 
engraved Copper-plates, by the most esteem¬ 
ed Artists; with an Index of the Subjects. 
2s. 

A Catalogue of Books in Theology •>nd 
General Literature; by James Rusher of 
Heading. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch of the Military Life of R. A. 
Wyville, late Major of the 3d Veteran Bat- 
talidn, Svo. 14s. 

CLASSICS. 

Aristarchus Anti-Blomlieldianua; or, a 


Reply to the Notice of the New Greek 
Thesaurus inserted in the 44th Number of 
thfe Quarterly Review ; by K. 11. Barker, 
O. T. N.; to which are added, the Jena 
Reviews of Mr Blomfield’s Edition of Cal¬ 
limachus and JEschyli Persae, translated 
from the German. Svo. 4s. fid. 

Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek, 
with the Comments and illustrations of Wie- 
land and others; by W. Tookc, F.R.S. 
4to, 2 vols. £5, 5s. 

The Dclphin and Variorum Classics, No 
XVII. and XVIII. (Tacitus) £1, Is. 

A,General Index to the first 10 Numbers 
of the Classical and Biblical Journal, fis. 

EDUCATION. 

A Lexicon of the Primitive Words of the 
Greek Language, inclusive of several Lead¬ 
ing Derivatives; by Rev. John Booth, 8vo. 
9s. 

Popular Travels and Voyages throughout 
Europe; by Mrs Jamieson (late Miss Thur- 
tle). Author of a History of France, &c, 
12mo, with 13 views. 9s. 

Popular Voyages in Asia, Africa, and 
America; by the same Authoress, 12mo, 
with 7 views. 9s. 

A System of Education for the Infant 
King of Rome, and other French Princes of 
the Blood; drawn up under the Superin¬ 
tendence of Napoleon. In English and 
Freneh, with a Portrait, Svo. 8s. 

The Biographical Class-Book, consisting 
of 500 Lives, with 150 Portraits; by the 
Rev. J. Goldsmith, fis. fid. 

Early Education, or the Management of 
Children considered with a view to their fu¬ 
ture Character; by Miss Appleton, Author 
of Priyate Education, Svo. 10s. fid. 
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The Principles of Education, Intellec¬ 
tual, Moral, and Physical; by the Hev. Lant 
Carpenter, 8vo. 12s. 

FIXE ARTS. 

Sketches, illustrative of the Manners and 
Costumes of Italy, Switzerland, and France; 
by R. Bridgens, royal 4to, No I. To be 
continued monthly. 

Picturesque Delineations of the Southern 
Coast of England; engraved by W. B. A 
G. Cooke, from Drawings by J. H. W. 
Turner, Il.A.R. lloyat 4to, PartX. 10s. 6«J. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No 17. Os. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Myers’s New and Comprehensive System 
of Modern Geography. 4to. Part V. with 
Plates and Maps. 7s. 

HISTORY. 

The Parliamentary Debates, comprising 
the Session, November 23, 1819, to Fe¬ 
bruary 28, 1820, the close of the reign of 
of George III. Vol. XLI. Royal 8vo. 
£l,lls.6d. 

Letters from Germany and Holland, 
during theycars 1813, 1814, containing a 
detached account of the operations of the 
British Army in those Countries; and of 
the attacks upon Antwerp and Bergen-op- 
Zoom ; by the Troops under tile command 
of Sir Thomas Graham, K.B. 8vo. 

The History of Spain, from the earliest 
Age, to the return of Ferdinand VII. in 
ltl4, 12mo. 8s> 6d. 

An Abridgment of the History of Ireland, 
12mo. 5s. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Hanni¬ 
bal over the Alps; by a Member of the 
University of Oxford, 8vo. 12s. 

LAW. 

Milton’s Doctrine and Description of 
Divorce, with a Preface; by an Eminent 
Civilian, 8vo. 12s. 

Howell’s Complete Collection of State 
Trials, Vol. XXVIII. £1, 11s. ^id. . 

An Abridgment of the New Insolvent 
Debtor’s Act, passed 26th July, with a 
copious Index ; by CL P. Andrew, Attorney 
at Law. 9d. 

MEDICINE. 

Cases of a Serous Morbic Affection, chief¬ 
ly occurring after Delivery, Miscarriage, 
Ac. from various causes of Irritation and 
Exhaustion, and of a similar affection, un¬ 
connected with the Puerperal State; by 
Marshall Hall. M.D. F.R.S.E, 8vo. 4s. 

Medical Jurisprudence; a Dissertation 
on Infanticide, in its relations to. Physi¬ 
ology and Jurisprudence; by William 
Hutchinson, M.D. F.L.S., 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Mineral Watcrot 
Askern, near Doncaster, Yorkshire; by T. 
Li* Gay Brewerten, Surgeon, 8vO. ' 5s. 6d. 

A Lefter to a Professor Of Medicine, Ac. 
respecting die nature and properties of the 
Mineral Waters at Cheltenham; by Adam 
Neale, M.D., 4to. 

A Refutation of the above Letter; by 
Thomas Jameson, M.D., Author of a 


Treatise on the Cheltenham Waters, Ac. 
Ac. 2s. 

MI8CEI.T.AXIES. 

Posthumous Letters, addressed to Francis 
Colman, and George Cohnan die Elder, 
widi Annotations and Occasional Remarks; 
by George Colman, the Younger, 4to. 

Vol. XXXIX. Part HbtCbeing the last 
of Dr Rees's Cyclopxdw. *1. 

The Round Table; the Order and So¬ 
lemnity of Crowning die King, Ac. Ac. 4s. 

A Key to the Regalia; or the Emblema¬ 
tic f luaign of the various Forms observedin 
the Ceremonial of a Coronation; by the 
Rev. J. Dennis, 8vo. 7s. 

Major Taylor’s Hindoostanee and F.ng- 
’lish Dictionary; by W. L. Smith, Kmi. 
8 vo. £3.3s. 

The Hermit in the Country; by the 
Author of the Hermit in London, 3 vols. 
18s. 

The Continuation of the Narrative of 
Miss M’Avoy’s Case; by T. Hen wick, 
M.D. 

The London Journal of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, No IV. . 2s. 6d. 

An Analysts of the true principles against 
Forgery; by Sir William Congreve, Bart. 
Svo. £l. Is. 

Rivington’s Annual Register ; or a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the year 1809, Svo. 16s. 

Aphorisms; or a Glance at Human Na¬ 
ture, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Rules for Repairing Roads; drawn up 
from die Evidence of Mr Telford and Mr 
M’Adam, 8vo. 2s. 

An Essay on the Construction of Wheel 
Carriages, as they affect both the Loads and 
the Horsts; with suggestions relative to the 
Principles on which the Tolls ought to be 
imposed; and some Remarks on the For¬ 
mation of Roads; by J. S. Fry, Svo. 6s. 

Tnbella Cibaria; the Bill of Fare, a 
Lathi Poem, Translated, with Notes, 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London, Vol. IV. Part I. £1,13s. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, with Engravings, Vol. EI. 4to. 
£3,3s. 

The Pamphleteer, No XXXIL 6s. 6d. 

The Retrospective Review, No. III. 6s. 

The Rector’s Memorandum Book, being 
the Memoirs of a Family from the North, 
12mo. price, in boards, 7s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Tlw Natural History of British Quadru¬ 
peds, with Figures; by E. Denovan, K.L. 
S.A. 9s. 

’ ’ NOVELS. 

Variety; by E. L. Princeps, 3 vols. 

Sintram and his Companions, a Romance, 
from the German, 12mo. 

Tales of the Priory; by Mrs Holland, 
4 vols. £1, 4s. -■ 

Tales of the Heart; by Mrs Opie, 4 
vols 12mo. £ 1,8s. 

Tales of Imagination, 3 vols 12mo. 18s.' 
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poetry. count of her Chamberlain Pergarai; togc- 

Marcian Colonna; with Dramatic Scenes; ther with observations on several arguments 
by Barry Cornwall, 8vo. 8s. 6<L made use of by her Majesty’s Advocates. 

Julia Alpinuia; or the capture of Stem- Recollections, Personal and Political, hs 
boul; by J, H. WhifFen, 12mo. 7*. fid. connected with Public Affaire, during the 
The Angel of the VVurld, an Arabian reign of George II t .; by John Nicholls, 
Tale ; Sebastian and other Poems; by the Esq. Member of the House of Commons, in 
llev. George Croly, 8vo. 8s* fid. the 15th, 16th, and 18th Parliament of 

Caroline; a Poem. > 3s. 6d. Great Britain, 8vo. 

Stanzas to the Queen, and other Verses; Journal of an Illustrious Traveller; in* 
by die Rev. L* Berguer. eluding Memoirs and Anecdotes of her 

British Portraits ; or Lines written on a Court ; Correspondence with the Earl of 
Visit to the British Gallery, June 1880, 3s. Liverpool, Mr Whitebread, See. See. 8vo. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with Third Edition. 4s. fid. 

Biographical and Critical Prefaces; by Dr The Defence of her Majesty the Queen, 
Aiken, royal 8vo. against die Charges, that Malice, supported 

America; an Epjsde in Verse, with other ’ by Peijury, brought forward against her 
Poems; 12mo. 3s. Majesty, when Princess of Wales, in 1806; 

A Monody on the Death of Mr Grattan, by her Majesty the Queen; with an Intro* 
The Protocol; by Leigh Cliff, Esq. 12mo. duction. 8s. 6d. 

A Poetical Epistle to a Friend, on Mis- The Queen’s Case stated; by Charles 
sions, Schools, and Bibles; by « Non-Con- Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
fabulist. Henry die Eighth and George the Fourth; 

The Brodiere, a Monody, and other or the Case fairly stated, 8vo. 

Poems; by C, A* Elton, Esq. 8vo. &j. Impartial Memoirs of Queen Caroline ; 

The Casde and Tomb of die Patriot by J. Nightingale. Part. I- 2s. fid. 
Monarch, ora Visit to Windsor, with En- A Vindication of Mr Owen’s Plan for 
gruvings. 8s. 6d. . die Relief of the Distressed Working Class- 

tolitical economy. es, in Reply to die Misconceptions of a 

Letters to the Earl of Liverpool, on the Writer in No 64 of the Edinburgh Review. 
Distress of the Mercantile Shipping, Agrf- The United Kingdom tributary to France; 
cultural and Manufacturing Interests, widi the real cause of the Distresses of die Coun- 
die several remedies proposed; by Jos. try, demonstrated in a Letter to the Right 
l'insent. Is. 6'd. Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, First Lord of 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the tire Treasury, 8vo. price la. 6d. 
present distressed state of Agriculture, &c. theology. 

Hvo. 3s. fid. A Series of Connected Lectures on the 

Detail of a Combination to raise die Holy Bible; by the Rev. Tho. Gilbert, of 
Price of Bread ; by the Author of a Pamph- Dublin. 8s. 

let, entided, Relief of the Poor. 3s. Humble requests to Churchmen andDis- 

A Letter to the Right Hon. F. Robinson, sentsrs, touching their temper and behavi- 
M.P. on the necessity of farther protection our towards each other, relative to their dif- 
to die Agriculturist. Is. fid. ferent Forms of Worship; by the Rev. 

The Grounds and Danger of Restrictions John Howe, A.M. 6d. 
on the Com Trade considered; together The Apocryphal New Testament, being 
with a Letter on Rent. 4s. ail die Gospels, Epistles, and other pieces 

The Reviewer Reviewed; being a Reply extant; attributed, in die first four Cen¬ 
to an Article, entitled. Restrictions ou Fo- tunes, to Jesus Christ, his Apnsdes, and 
reign Commerce, continued in die Edin* their Companions; and qot included in the 
burgh Review for May 1880. fid. New Testament by its Compilers. Translat- 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the pre* ed from the Original Tongues, and now first 
sent Distress of the People; by Charles collected in one volume. 6s. 

Hull, M.D. 8s. Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Ocea- 

POLiTics. !• atonal; by die Rev. William Snowden, 

Senatorial Functions; or how the Mem* perpetual Curate of Horbury, near Wake* 
hereof Parliament represent the Empire. Is. field, Svq, boards. 10s. 6d. 

What have we. got ? or, all our Glories. The Wqrfca of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 

A Poeticb-Pnlitictd Morqeau. Fragment I. D.IX FiLJS. Rector of Scrayingham, and 
2s. fid. prebendary of Durham ; with a Memoir of 

Monarchical projects ; or the whole of the Jii* Life; by Francis Wrangham, M. A. 
Documents relating to,the BOenos Ay; re r.R.S. and Chaplain to his Grace the Arch- 
Monarchy, with other Illustrative Matter, bishop of York, 8 vole 8vo. £1, 4s. 

6s. The Rich and Poor shewn to be of God’s 

Lives of the Cato Street Conspirators, appointment, and equally die objects of his 
Is. fid. ‘‘ Regard; in two Sermons preached in his 

A Letter from a 1 -, Englishman at St Majesty’s Chapel, Whitehall, on Sunday 
Ollier’s, to S’ Member of Parliament, con- die Ifith, and on Sunday die 23d of April 
taining several particulars relative to die' 1820; by Thoroaf Calvert, B. D. Fellow 
Queen’s stay at that place, and some ac- end Tutor of St John’s College, Cambridge, 

A 
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Norrisean Professor of Divinity in that Uni¬ 
versity, ond one of his Majesty’s preachers 
at Whitehall, 4to. price 2s. 

Sermons, explanatory of the Gospels, for 
every Sunday in the Year; by the Hev. G. 
Hughes, curate of Walthamstow, 8vo, 2 
vols. 21s. 

Friendly Visits; being an attempt to 
promote the Knowledge of Religious Truth, 
m 12 lectures, compiled from the discourses 
of the late Dr Pafey; by Lombe Ashill, 
A. B. 2s. 6d. 

The Scandal of Impiety and Unbelief, in 
a charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London; by Archdeacon 
Pott. 4to. 2s. fid. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity, as derived from a view of the ’ 
reception which it has met with from the 
world. Svo. 4s. 

TOPOBEAPHY. 

An Appendix to the Description of Paris; 
by Madame Domuer. 4s. 

A Topographical and Historical Account 
of Boston, and the Hundred of Skirbeck, 
in the county of Lincoln; by Pishey Thom¬ 
son, with 26 engravings. Svo. £l, Is. 

The History and Antiquities of Kensing¬ 
ton, interspersed with Biographical Anec¬ 


dotes, Ac. Ac.; by Thomas Faulknal. 
Svo. 

A Survey of Staffordshire, containing the 
Antiquities of that county, with Portraits; 
by Rev.T. Harwood, B.D. Ac. Svo. £1, Is. 

VOYAOES AND TKAVEI.S. 

A Journal of two successive Tours upon 
the Continent, in the years 1816, 1817, and 
1818 ; by Jama Wilson, Esq. Svo. 3 vols. 
£1, 16s. 

Modem Voyages and Travels, No III. of 
Vol. V. containing Castellan’s Travels in 
luiy. 3s. fid. 

Sketches descriptive of Italy, in die years 
1810, 1817, with a brief account of Travels 
in various parts of France and Swisserland 
in the same yean, 4 vols. £1, 12s. 

All the Voyages round the World, from 
Magellen in 1520, to Krusenstem in 1820, 
'prepared from the Original Journals; by 
Capt Samuel Priors, Illustrated with 72 en¬ 
gravings, 12mo. 10s. 6<1. bound in red. 

Three Months passed in the Mountains, 
cast of Home, during die year 1818; by 
Maria Graham, author of a Journal of a 
Residence in India, with Plates, Svo. 10s. fill. 

Italy and its Inhabitants; an account of 
a Tour in that country in 1816, 1817; by 
B. J. A. Galliftb, 2 vols Svo. 26s. 


EDINBURGH. 


Charge delivered to the Grand Jury of 
the County of Stirling, on the 23d June 
1820, by the Right Hon. Charles Hope, 
President of the College of Justice, and Se¬ 
nior Judge m the Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer for that and other counties. Pub¬ 
lished at the request of the Grand Jury, 4to. 
2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No 
CXXI. for August. Is. 6d. 

Historical! Account of the Origifte and 
Succession of the Family of Innes, collected 


from authentick writtes in the charter chest 
of the samen. From an original MS. in 
the possession of the Duke of Hoxburghc, 
4to. £1, Is. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No XXI. 
29. fid. 

Observations on the Nature and Extent 
of the Cod Fishery, carried on off the coastH 
of the Zetland and Orkney Islands; by Ar¬ 
thur Edmonston, M. D. 8vo» 2s. 

*Comwath Muir, a tale founded on facts, 
12m o, 7s. 


New Foreign Works, Imported by Treuttet and Wilrtz, Soho-bquare, London. 


Memories de l’Academie Royale des 
Sciences de l’lnstitut de France, annde 
1818, tom. III. in 4to. £1,16s. 

Bartscb, Lc Paintre Graveur, tom. 18, 
19, 20. 8vo. Vienne, £l, 16. 

Annuaire Historique Universel pour 1819; 
par C. S. Lesur, 8vo> 16s. 

Titsingh, Memories ct Anecdotes sur la 
Dynastie Regnante des Djogouna, Souver- 
ains du Japon, Ac. pub. par Abel llemu- 
sat, 8vo. lie. 

D’Hautefort, Coup d’doeil sur Liebonne 
et Madrid en 1814, Bvo, 10s. 

Barbicr, Examen Critique et Complement 
des Dicrionnaires lea plus repandus, tom. I. 
A. F. 8va 14e. 

Saint Martin, Nouvelles Recherches sur 
l’epoque de la moit d’AleXandre, et sur lbs 
Chronologies des Ftolom&s* 8vo. 8s. 

Lcttrcs de Saint James, Geneve, Bvo. 
3s. 6d. 


Archiduc Charles, Campagne de 1799, en 
Allemaque et en Suisse. Avec eartes el plane. 
©uvrage traduit de 1’allemand par in ofiicier 
Autriraien, 2 vols Bvo. avec un atlas in 
folia £3:13:6. 

La Bohetnienne de la forei noire, 4 vols 
12mo. 16s. 

La BannUre noire, ou le Siege de Ciag- 
enfurth, 5 vols 12ma £1, Is. 

Le Monastic, par Sir Walter Scott, 4 
vols 12ma 16s. 

Le Maine et lc Philosopbe, ou la croisade 
et le bon vieux terns, 4 vols 12mo. 10s. 

Merville, Saphorine, ou l’aventuriera du 
faubourg Saint Antoine, 2 vols 12mo. 8s. . 

Nouvelles Lettrea de M. de Lespinasse 
Svo. 8s. 

Schleuaner, Lexicon in LXX. and reli- 
guoe interpretei Graces ac Scriptores Apo- 
cryphot Vetcris Testafnenti, vols 1 and 2, 
8va £l, 5s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.— July 11, 1820. 


Colonial Produce _ Sugar .—The market for Sugar continues in a very languid state, 

notwithstanding the decrease of the stock on hand, the very considerable consumpt that 
is now going on, and the certainty that there is of the quantity from the Islands being 
greatly short of last year. The price may be stated without any material variation 
since our last, though appearances rather favour a decline. Such, nowever, is the state 
of the market, and the crops in the colonies, that as soon as the extent of the supply is 
accurately known, we conceive that the prices must advance. As these at present stand, 
they will never repay the planter the expense of cultivation. Refined goods have declined 
in price, and molasses are steady. The crop in the Islands have been unusually late this 
season, and consequently their exact quantity has not yet been accurately ascertained. 
Coffee .—The demand for Coffee for some time was languid, and the prices declined, but 
during the last two weeks there has been a considerable revival both in demand and price. 
The demand from the Continent has of late greatly increased, and the deliveries for cx- 
portation have consequently become extensive. How long tin’s may continue it is impos¬ 
sible to say, as every thing depends upon the Continental market. It is probable that the 
political convulsions with which several parts of the Continent are again threatened, may 
not only affect die Coffee market, but other markets also. Cotton .—The demand for 
Cotton for some time continued extensive, but, owing to the large Sales in Liverpool, the 
prices lately declined a little. Notwithstanding, there is every reason to believe that the 
Cotum market will keep steady, and that no great variation of price is likely to take place. 
The imports from die East Indies arc gready lessened, but those from other quarters are 
increased. If the demand continue as at present, which we sec no reason to doubt, the 
Cotton market will remain steady, without any material fluctuation. Corn .—The unfa¬ 
vourable weather in die early part of last monUi, in some measure affected the grain market, 
but as it has since become warm and good, the markets are on the decline. The crops, 
though generally later than in former Seasons, are nevertheless represented as most abun, 
dant, and becoming every where fast ready for the hand of the reaper. The prices of 
grain, therefore, cannot increase. Tobacco—The demand for Tobacco may be stated to 
have improved; with this exception, every other article of commerce continues in the 
usual languid and dull state, nor is there, in the general appearance of the commerce of 
the country, any appearance that forebodes any great improvement. Unless new markets 
are found out for our trade, we see no prospect of improvement from intercourse with 
die old, where the native manufactures every whcrc are springing up, and must be en¬ 
couraged and supported in preference to ours. We are happy, however, to know that the 
mind of the country, and of the government, are now strongly directed to a quarter of the 
workl in which, and at no distant period,” we anticipate a great outlet for almost every ar¬ 
ticle of British manufactures and industry. If-the nation loses it, the fault must be hers 
alone. 

Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3 d to 24 th July 1820. 


Bank stock, 

3 per cent, reduced,_ 

3 percent, consols,^_._ 

3 i per cent, consols, — 

4 per cent, consols,_ 

5 per cent, navy ann- 

Imperial 3 per cent. ann. 
India stock. 

. bonds,- 
Exchequer bills. 

Consols for acc..._——, 

American 3 per cents— 
French 5 per cents_ 


3d. 

10th. 

222 

17tl 

i. 21th. 

69 l 

69 

693 

693 4 

—— 

68 § 

683 

69 8f 


— 


■ ■■ ■ 

86J \ 

86g 1 

87 

i 87$ 8 

102i i 

1024 

i 1033 4 

07? 

68 

68 A 

— - 


|216f 

—— 

26 pr. 

26 25 pr. 

19 20 

pr. 22 pr. 

8 4 PS- 

9 7 pr. 

4 5 

pr. 4 6 pr, 

70jP 


70J 

69$ 

68 


78fr.l5cr.| 


Course of Exchange, Aug. 11—Amsterdam, 12:6. Antwerp, 12:8. Ham* 
burgh, 37: 6. Frankfort on the Maine, 156. Fans, 3 d. sight, 25 : 70. Bourdeaux* 
26:0, Madrid, 34J. Cadiz, 34$. Lisbon, 49J. Oporto, 49$. Gibraltar, 30. Leg* 
horn, 46$. Genoa, 43$. Malta, 45. Naple.-., 38i. Rio Janeito, 54. Dublin, 7 per 
cent. Cork, 8. 

Prices of Gobi and Silver, per os— Portugal gold, in coin, .£0:0:0, New Dub- 
loons, £3 : 13 : 6. Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 10 A. New dollars, £0: 4 : 10J. 
Silver in bars, stand. £0 : 5 : 0. 
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SUGAR, Mm*!. 

U. r. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. good, and Bite uuiL 
Fine and very line, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
I'owdcr ditto, 

Single ditto, . , 

Small Lumps 
l arge ditto, 

Ci uihed Lumps, . 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica . ewt. 
onl. pood, ami fine orrt. 
Mid. Rood, and fine mid. 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. 
Onl. good, and fine drd. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
St Domingo, 

PIMENTO (in Bond) lb. 
•SPIRITS, 

Jam. Hum, 16 O, P. gall, 

Brandy, . . 

Geneva, . , . 

Gram Whisky, . . 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths, hiid. 

Portugal Red, pipe. 

Spanish White, butt, 

Tcncnfte, pi|w. 

Madeira, 

logwood. Jam. "ton. 

Honduras, , 

Cam peachy, . . . 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, 

Cuba, 

INI >lGO, (Inraccas fine, lb. 
TIMBER, \mer. Pme, foot. 
Ditto Oak, . . 

«'hristirusand (dut. paid) 
Honduras Mahogany 
St Domingo, ditto 
l'AR, American, . brl. 

Archangel, , . 

PITCH, Foreign, . cwL 
T/iLLOW, Hus. Yel. Cand. 

Home Melted, 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 

Petersburg!) Clean, 
FLAY, 

Riga Vines. & Druj. Uak. 
Hutch, 

Irish, 

MATS, Areliangel, . lot). 
BRISTLES, 

Pelersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
AMIES, Peters. Pearl, . 
Montreal ditto, 

Pol, . . 

OIL, Whale, . . tun. 

Cod. 

TOBACCO, Virgin, flue, lb. 
Middling, 

Inferior, 

CO r TONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine. 

Good, . 
Middling, , 
Dcmerara and Berbice, 
West India, ,, 
Pernambuco, . . 

M.uatihain, 


LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

60 to 61 

58 

to 62 

76 

8fi 

C3 

83 

HI 

96 



130 

115 



HKi 

110 



103 

112 



31 

98 



32 

96 



17 




Ti 


19 

29 6 

116 

121 

lit 

122 

J T23 

131 

1*3 

152 

3.5 

116 



118 

m 



130 

136 



120 

123 

. rar 

to 


7 

8 

h* 

3s Od 

3s 3d 

4S.9d2s 104 

4 0 

4 fi 



2 6 

9 



7 3 

7 6 



60 

64 



35 

■1(1 



31 

55 



30 

as 



to 

7o 



£7 0 


5 10 

5 15 

8 

_ _ 

5 15 

fi 0 

8 

— 

6 iq 

7 0 


_ 

7 10 

8 0 

9 

11 

9 10 

10 0 

9s fid 

IIS fid 

7 fi 

8 fi 

1 fi 

1 8 



3 0 

5 4 



2 




1 ‘ 

l 8 

1 2 

1 8 

_ 


1 1 

3 0 

20 




22 

23 



10 

11 




58 

02 

48 

'll 


SK 100 

48 54 

75 80 


LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

56 to 

62 

59 to 61 

63 

74 

62 

70 

78 

81 

74 

83 



94 

113 

100 

105 



98 




90 

98 

| —. 


48 

50 

i — 


30 

— 

j 26s 


hi: 

1*2 

109 

128 

124 

133 

132 

147 

85 

lit 



118 

125 



126 

133 



119 

121 



8 




2s Ad 3s lit 

2s 5d 

4s 3d 



3 6 

4 0 



2 0 

2 2 



1 £35 

61 


MS | 

| 50 

51 


— 

! __ 




1 


6 j 

6 15 



7 o 

7 10 



7 15 

8 5 

8 0 

9 0 

7 in 

— 

Is 3d 

Is (Id 

8 5 

8 15 

10 0 10 6d 

8 0 

9 0 
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Alphabetical List of English Bankuuptcies, announced between the 10th of 
June and the 11th July 18S0, tactracted ftom (ho London Gazette. 

A ikm, J. Liverpool, merchant JBhtoKburn* IV. Blackburn, Lnueashlic, shopkeeper 

Ainley, J. Bkukmoor foot, Yorkshire, cfeitWct Bfoesdale, T- Charley, Unaashiic, ironmonger 
Ansel, W. Cambridge, upholsterer ‘' r Boucher, J. sen. Cheltenham, cabinet-maker 

Archer, T. llcrefiird, butcher ■ ^BottHen, f. Norton, Falgate, ho-ior 

Abilby, W. M. Albuiy, Su rr eyV Papel'-maPufacturer BranrutU, ,? Saddleworth; V orkslure, worsted spm- 
Askey, \V. Oxford-street, taylAr , - ; , , 

Aston, it. Rod Marley B’Abilot, Worcestershire, BTntWatta, T. Breml-strect, Choatwidc, warehouse- 
dealer in corn 1 ' * , , < ., «J*an ™ . 

Aspinall, Blackburn, Lancashire, braider ,,,„ 1 -Babb, i. 0. Gvafton-street East, sculptor 
Austin, K. J. Rotherhnhe, merchant ’ Vefc, UUrlinrfpim, T. Worcester, mwer 

Mage, T. South Shields, Joiner and builder ; i'i® Bidf, T, Southampton, showrtAer, 

Bagnall, T. Binningiwita, (xty-maker * - ^Cadfigan, J- Watewtreet, carpenter 


Bailey, J. Watling-stnset, n»rehant, . 

Baker, K. PopFs IJgad-allcy.eofiihiJI, brukbh' 
llali, A lbury, Surrey, papcr-Msanitfaetutle* 1 ’ V - 
Dentlcy, R. jun. Liverpool, grocer ‘ 

Betty, W. S. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, gpolhecMY' 
Bibby, H. Liverpool, merchant " ; 

Bignell, J. Phoenix-place, KnigUtsbridge, carpenter 

Vol, VII. 


Carr, 

Cassidy, 

Chaikar,- .— , , 

Chmtcr, J. Doncaster, groocr 
G»v*i4y,,C. Lnmb%:s?sMd»fti-8treet, limn-drAper 
Outiper, Eagle-street, Red' Mon-square, coal-deaicr 
Cooper, B. ToUemmB-aourt-road, baker 

. ; : i$. £ 
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Corf, E- Liverpool, butcher 
Cragg, J - Kmpingham, com-deaicr 
Crawshaw, B. anil G. Birstall, Yorkshire, carpet- 
manufacturers 

Crowson, 1,’Boston, innkeeper 
(Iruden, H. P. Gravesend, siopseller 
fryer, T. histon, Gloucertershire, dealer in flour 
Dame), (I. W. Bath, jeweller 
Davis, T. Jun. Little RaddOw, pig-dealer 
Davison, T. Hinckley, diaper 
Denson, il. & W. Chester curriers 
Dickinson, J. Church-passage, Guildhall, ware¬ 
houseman - . 

Dorrington, W. Town Mailing, collar-maker 
Downing, F. Huddersfield, grocer 
Dunkin, C. Shad Tham«% lighterman 
Dvcr, J. Frame Helwood, cordwainer 
Elliott, C. Cllflh, Sussex, grocer 
Evcleigh, T. High Holborn, shopkeeper 
Froggott, J- Leicester, brandy-merchant 
Garlick, M. Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller 
Garrad, A. Downhnm Market, Norfolk, tanner .. 
Gilson, T. Nottingham, laeeman 
Gulden, j. F. ic N. Wood, Got port, mercers 
Golding, H. Oxford, cabinet-maker 
Haigh, J. Ley Moor, Yorkahirc, cloth-merchant , 
Hale, W. Milton, Oxfordshire, carpenter *. 
Hannc, J. Hath, cabinet-maker 
Hardwick, W. Poynings, Sussex, farmer- < 
Hawkins, D. Sheffield, innkeeper 
Heliyer, E. Kennington-tane, master-mariner 
Henderson, J. flotheram, York, grocer 
Henscl, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen-draper 
Ilitchon, J. H. Kidderminster, factor 
Holden, J. Blackburn, Lancashire, druggist 
Holmes, W. Rrimmgton, Chesterfield, flour-dealer 
Hoyle, T. Wadsworth, HaUfiuc, Yorkshire, manu¬ 
facturer 

Hyde, J. Stayley-bririge, Cheshire, merchant 
I nod, J. Holborn-bridge, hardwarcmali 
Jackson, ,1. Liverpool, sail-maker 
James, G. Liverpool, merchant . 

James, W. juu. Broomyard, Herefordshire, auc¬ 
tioneer 

Jeeves, J. St Ives, hatter 

King, C. M. Upper East Smith Held, wine-mer¬ 
chant 

i-anghom, R. A W.Brailsford, Bucklcrsbury, mer¬ 
chants 

Lee, 11. Kingston-upon-Hul), merchant 
Littler, W. S. Eecleshall, schoolmaster 
Macdonald, T. Ratlibone-plaoe, priutsellcr 
M'Farlane, A. Postum-row, toyman 
Magor, M. jun. Truro, linen-draper 
Mars, J. Snotv’g-field, Bermondsey, leather-dresser 
Martin, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Mee, W. Market, Huybopiugh, spirit-merchant 
Middlchurst, J. Blackburn, Lancashire, grocer 
Morley, J. Liverpool, hatter 
Moses, L. Great Prescott-street, merchant 
Morris, T. Pitfleld-street, Hoxton, brush-manufac¬ 
turer 11 t 

Muir, J. Liverpool, merchant 


Needham, C. jun. Liverpool, merchant 
Oakey, H. Mary lc bone-lane, boot-maker 
Oldham, W. Hop-gardens, fet MarUn’s-lane, ware¬ 
houseman 

Paine, T- Banbury, hardwareman 
Park, T. Dudbndge, Gloucester, wool-stapler 
Peake, T. Rosehiff, Diayton-m-Ilales, Shrupdnre, 
miliar 

Perry, T. * J. Reading, iron-founders , 
Pettinger, W. Senlcoates, wood-turner 
Pilling, J. Rochdale, Lancashire, woolien-nianu- 
factuyer 

Pittlt, R. EsgW-strect, Red Lion-square, oilman 
Pocock, G. Tiverton, Somerset, butcher 
Poatans, M. Cheltenham, victualler 
Prat, J. R. New Loodon-strect, corn-factor 
Pjett, J. R, * W. R. Ravcnscroft, New London* 


, B. Mucha)!, Birmingham, mcr- 


street, 

Ro bbins,; 
chants 

Rood, J. Portsmouth, brewer 
Royde, J.Newgate-strcet, upholsterer 
Runcorn, R. Manchester, plumber 
Rusplni. I. B. Pall Mall, medicine-vender 


BaBdtach, W. Liverpool, provision-merclmi 1 1 
Savery, Jr, Bristol, marine-insurance broker 
Scott, J.’ Huddersfield, wool-stapler 
Searle, J. Lower Grokvenor-street, bookseller 
Shaw, W. Meatheill, Westmorland, cattle-dcalei 
Shaw, J. Went, Staffordshire, victualler 
Shelly, J, Hanley, Staffordshire, shopkeeper 
SimwajL J, S. Elm stead, dealer m cattle 
Skriue, C. BMh.grocer 
Smith, J. Manchester, manufacturer 
Smith, J- A T. ToWtley, Manchester, manufac- 
tureni 

Spelman, w- Great Yarmouth, grocer 
Stead, h. Huddersfield, corn-factor 
Sugden, R. Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller 
Sugdcn, J. A J. W. Mitchell, Dorking, carriers 
Swain, G. J. ManscU-street, warehouseman 
Taylor, J. Shoreditch, corn-chandler 
Tennant, W. Liverpool, tailor 
Thompson, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joiner 
Tolson, R. jun. Dalton, Yorkshire, manufacturer 
Triphook, T. St James’s-strect, bookseller 
Tupllng, B. Strand, silversmitli 
Vaughan, W. Pall Mall, tailor 
Walker, W. Leeds, inci chant 
Warwick, J. Rotherhithe, ship-builder 
Watson, K. Leybind, Lancashire, farmer 
Welch, J. Nantwich, shopkeeper 
Wilby, B. Ossctt, Yorkshire, clothier 
Wilcox, I. Towccstcr, tnnkeejiet 
Will, 0. Hatton-garden, scrivener 
Willis, T. Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, fell-monger 
Withers, W. Cheltenham, cnal-mcrchant 
Woods, S. Havant, Southampton, grocer 
Worth, T. Talbot-court, Gracechuidi-itrcet, lu- 
brrriashcr 

Wright, W. BcUbroughton, Worcestershire, mcr 
ccr 

Wright, C. Old Ford, Middlesex, wharfinger 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between die 1st and 
31st July 1330, pxtipcted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 
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Barrie, Thos. spirit-dealer, Cowgato, 

Brownlee, John, baker and grain- 
bals. Glasgow 

Buchanan, Walter, flesher and cattl 
gow 

Carswell, J. A W. wrights and builders, Glasgow , 
Duncanson, Edward, slater, Tradestown, Glasgow 
Eadie, Kobt. A Co. spirit-dealers, Glasgow . - 
Finlay, Andrew, A Co. manufacturers in Kilsyth 
Fletcher, Archd. baker, spirit-dealer, and-mer¬ 
chant, Greenock 

Gilchrist, Hugh, merehsnt, Glasgow 
Gowans, Geo. mereliaot, Cawdor 
Graham A Storar. n ' r „, Edinburgh 

Mcnzies, Robt. df ndgrain-mcrchant, in 
Paisley 

Ritchie, William, merchant, Edinburgh 
Shaw, HobL cartwrigbt, Glasgow' ,- 
Shirrclf, Alex, merchant and commission agent, re¬ 
siding m Edinburgh, and sole partner of the con¬ 
cern, carrying on business near Bathgate as a - 
gunpowder-manufacturer, under the firm of 
Alex. Shirred'* Oo. ** 

Smith, Thus- mason and bulkier, GHmwow 
Thom, Jam«, marble-manufacturer, Glasgow 
Watt. James, merchant,' Kelso 
Wright, Francis, jeweller, Edinburgh 


A ' DIVIDENDS. 

Caw. JAmes, redding at Bcnchill, m Perth; n divi¬ 
dend on 5th September 

Eddie, James, merchant, Forres; a dividend Hth 
August 

Ewing, ITiomas, A Go. soap-manufacturers, Ayr; 
a dividend ZHth August 

Hargreaves, James, iron-founder and carrier, Glas¬ 
gow ; a dividend 18th August 

Merchant Banking Company of Stirling; n final 
dividend of3ft. m 1st September , and a dividend 
of Ids. 1 'per pound to such of the creditor-, who 
have proved their debts since the date of the se¬ 
nd division 

e, James, jun. merchant, Aberdeen, a divi 
of Ss. per pound after 12til August 
Jab. merchant, Leith; a dividend 2)th 


Thotoaon, John, merchant, Edinburgh; a divi- 
. tell IMh August 

Wnlket.Chiu. merehpq& Glasgow; & dividend of 
on tth Augusf- *-■' 

Wallace, Robt, grain-mar chant, Uateside, formerly 
at Hawkhcad, tftwr Paisley i a dividend, lClli 
Augdst 

White, Thus. late eloth-werehant m Edrubuigh; a 
dividend of 5s. Jri- 18th August 
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Register.—Commercial llcport. 
EDINBURGH.— August 2. 


£79 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Bean*. 

1st,.42s. 6d. 1st,.31s. Od. 1st,.27s. Od. 1st,.22s. (hi. 

2d,..40s.Od. 2d,.29s. Od. 2d.25s. Od. 2d,.21s. Od. 

3d,.35s. 6d. 3d.26s. Od. 3d,.22s. Od. 3d.19s. 6d. 

Avenge of Wheat, £l : ID: 5 9-12ths per boll. 

Tuesday, August 1. 

Os 6d. to Os. 8d. Potatoes (28 lb.) . . 

Os. 7d. to Os. 8d. Fresh Butter, per lb. 

2s. Od. to 4s. Od. < Salt ditto, per stone, 

Os. 6d. to Os. 8d> Ditto, per lb. , 

Os. fid. to Os, 7d. Egg-i, per dozen . , 

Os. lOd. to Os. lid. Tallow, per stone . 


Beef (17$ oz. per lb.) 
Mutton .... 
Lamb, per quarter . 
Vcal . . , . « 

Pork. 

Quartern Loaf . . 


Os. lfid, to 
Is. 3d. to 
Od. to 
2d. to 
9d. to 
64. to 


Ito. 

Is. 

Os. 

8s. 


Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

to. 


6d. 


Wheat. 

1st,.40s. Od. 

2d,. .....38s. Od. 
3d,.37s. Od. 


HADDINGTON.— August 4. 


1st, 

2d, 

3d, 


Barley. 

.30s. Od. 

..27s. Od. 

,25s. Od. 


Outs. 

1st,,.. ..25s. 6d. 

2d.23s. Od. 

3d,..20s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £l 1 18: 
July 31. 


Pease. 

1st,*....,24s. Od, 

2d,.22s. Od. 

3d.19s. Od. 

7 9-12ths. 


Beans. 

Ist,..,.u24sv Od. 
2d,......22s. Od. 

3d.19s. Od. 


London, Com Exchange, 

r. s. t. t. 

Wheat, Red • 58 to 68 Hog Pease. • 41 to 44 

Fme ditto . . 68 to 73 Maple ... 44 W*47 

Superfine ditto 75 to 79 White tmm • 44 to 461 

While . . . 63 to 7<‘ Boilers . . 48 to 58] 

Fine ditto . . 72 to 80 New da . . — to — 

Superfine do. . 82 to 85 Small Beans . 44 to 4fij 

Okl do. . . . — to — OJd da . . , — to 

Foreign , . . — to — Tick do, . . , 40 to 48| 

Drunk, new . . 32 to 38 Old do. . . ■ —to—! 
live ... . 38 to 10 Foreign . . 38 to 40, 

Fine do. . . 40 to — Feed Oats . 82 to 86] 

Barley .' . . 36 to 40 Fine do. . . 27 to 28 

Fine do. . . 41 to 42 Poland do . . 84 to 28 

Superfine . . — to — Fine do. . . 29 to 301 

M.'t . . . . 50 to GO Potato do. . . 26 to 38 I 

Fine da . . 66 to 72 Fine do. . . . 29 to 32. 

Seeds, c. 

».| 

IS to 1.5 
14 to 15 


Liverpool, Aug. 8. 

>. d. t. d. 


Must. Brown, 

-White . 

Tares. 8 to 9 

Turnip, White 17 to 2d] 
—New .... 0 to 0| 

—Yellow , . . 20 to 24 
Caraway, new 60 to 65 
Canary, new . 84 to 88 


s. 

Hcmpseed . 48 to 56 
Linseed crush. 36 to 63 
New for. Seed 70 to 76 
Dibgrass . . IB to 44 
Clover, Red . 42 to 74 
— White. . dOtolOG 
Coriander . 16 to 20 

Trefoil, . 30 to 72 


New Hapeseed, £38 to £40. 


Wheat, 1. d. t, 
per 70 lbs. 

jffing. new -. 10 C to 11 

tlAmericea 9 9 toJO 
Dantric . 10 3 to 10 
Dutch Red 9 9 to 10 
Rigs . . 9 Oto 9 
Archangel 9 0 to 9 
Canada . 9 4 to 9 

Scotch . 10 0 to 10 
Irish, . 93to 9 

Barley, per 00 lbs. - 
Eng- grind. 5 0 to 6 
—Malting . 0 0 to 0 
Scotch . . 4 6 to 5 
Irish . . . 4 4 to 4 
Oats, per 46 11*. 

Eng.jiota. .3 8 to 4 
Irish do. . 3 9 to Sill 
Scotch da . 311 to 4 2] 
Rye.perar. 40 9 to 42 
Malt per 0 . 

—Fine . . 9 6 to 10 
-Middling 7 6to 8 
Beans, pr or. 

English . 47 Oto 58 0| 


s. dL 1. <t. 
Pease, grey 36 0 to 40 0 
—White. . 48 0 to36 0 
Flour, English, 
p. 240 lb.nue4 7 O to 48 0 
Irish . . 41 0 to 46 0 

Arnori. p. 196 lb. 

Sweet, U.S. 37 0 to 40 0 
Do. in bond 26 0 to 28 0 
[Sour do. . 31 0 to 35 0 
Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 
English . 34 0 to 36 0 

Scotch . , 30 0 to 33 O 
X|Irish . . 87Oto32 0 
^Bran,p.24)ta. 1 2 to 14 
Butter, Beef, <gv. 
Butter, per cwt. s. i. 
Belfast . . 91 to 92 

Newry . . 91 to 92 

Waterford . 87 to 88 
Cork, pick. 3d, 90 to 92 
3d dry . 76 to 78 
Beef, p.tierce UOto ISO 
OlTongU. p- ftik. 73 to 80 
Pork, p. bar. 70 to 80 
Bacon, p. cwt. 


Irish. . . 45 Oto 47 Ot-Shorthmldien 57 to 58 
Rapesced;p.L£36to£38iHanu, dry . 65 to 58 


Average Prices of Com of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended 22 d July 1820. 

Wheat, 70s. Id.—Rye, 44s. 7d.—Bailey, 3<!s. 8d.—Oats, 26s. 6d.—Beans, 45s. lid—Pease. 46s. 3d. 
Oatmeal, 26s. 6d,—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 

Average Prices of British Com in Scotland, try the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll (f 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 ttyt* Avoirdupois, qf the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 1 6th July 1820. 

Wheat, 67s. &],—Rye, 40s. 3iU—Barley, 32sl Od—Oats, 24*. Id.—Beans, 37s. let—Pease, 36s. 7d.— 
Oatmeal, 20s. Id.—Deer or Big, Os. Od. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

On the 1st of July the Thermometer ranged between 66 and 49s and during the following 
week, the daily extremes did not differ much from these quantities. On the 10th the 
maximum and minimum were and jS5, after Which the temperature suffered a de¬ 
pression of several degrees, die maximum seldom reaching 66, and the minimum being 
frequently two or three degrees below 50. On the 30th, the extremes were 71 4 and 504, 
and on the 31st 714 arid 60- The average of the month is about 1| degree lower than 
July 1819, and half a degree below the mean of the last four years. The fluctuations of 
the Barometer have been unusually small, During the tint 17 d#v* of the month, the 
weather was exceedingly dry. On the 18th there fe3 i» wards of an indjofarin, and the 
remainder of the month was showery. The storage ofLedie’S HygroiUtf& ft consider¬ 
ably above the mean of July for severalyears, and' die ahsoluteaad relativa humidities are 
both less. The point of deposition is fully a degree below thentogn minimum tempera¬ 
ture, in consequence of the prevalence of east, and north-east .*&?!% lining the first fort¬ 
night of the month. The tttoan of the daily extreme temperatures Coincides exactly with 
the mean of 10 o'clock morning and evening. 





















Register.—Jfetporoh giro! Report. 


Meteorological Table, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Toy, Jour miles east from Perth, Latitude StP 25', Elevation IShfeet. ' 

July 18?0. 


Means, 

THERMOMETER. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, , 

..cold, 

.temperature, JO A.M. 

.... 10 P.M. 

.of daily extremes, 

.10 A.M,and to P.M. 

..4 daily observations, , 

Whole range of thermometer, • 

M can daily ditto, . . 

.temperature of spring water, 

BAROMETER. 

Mean of 10 A.M. (temp, of met. 63.) 

.. 10 P-M. (temp, of uter. 63.} 

“V.-;.." U)th > {te»P- at mer. 63.) 
Whole mage of barometer, 

Mean ditto, during the day. 

.night, 

.,. in Si hours, . . 

HYGROMETER. 

Rain in inches, 

Evaporation in ditto, . ; 

M enn daily Evaporation, . . 

Leslie. Mean, JO A. M. - . ' . 

.10 H.M. , V- . 

.both , 

Anderson. Point of Hep. la A.M. 

. 10P.M, 

.....both, - 

. Relat. Humid. 10 A.M.' 

. 10 P. M. 


Extremes. 


Degrees. 

04.0 

.40.6 

. 60.6 

. 8 * 
. 57.6 

57-6 
417.0 
14.0 
56,8 > 


thermometer. 

Maximum , ’ . 30th day 71.5 

Minimum,, , . 3d, . 45.<i 

Iiiwest maximum, 3d, ‘ . 58.1 

Highest minimum, 31st, . fid.i 

Highest, 10 A. M. 30th, . 6(..:i 

Lowest ditto , 3d, . 56.il 

Highest, 10 P,M. 31st, . 02.(1 

Lowest ditto . 3d, . 50.5 

Greatest range in 24 hours, 30th, . 21.u 

Least ditto, . . 12th, 9.5 

, , BAROMETER. Inches. 

Higliestjp A-M. . 8th, 30.150 

. Lowest ditto, . , 18th, 20.225 

Highest 10 P.M. . 8th, 30.145 

Lowest ditto, . 18th, 29.33(1 

Greatest range in *4 hours, 17th, .475 

Least ditto, 13th, , .000 

, HYGROMETER. Degrees. 

Leslie. Highest, 10 At M. 25th, 15.0 

......... Lpwest'ditto, . 17th, . 4.0 

......... Highest! H5P.M. 2d, , 24.0 

.....'Low8»t ditto, , 18th, 3.0 

Anderson. P. of Lep. Highost.lO A M. 31st, 61.0 
tHSSis4i*tf*ISfI*tSM«SSliMI Lowest ditto, 4th, 38.0 
A«S IS Highest 10 P.M. 31st, «<).(> 

•«.«i..Lowest ditto, 2d, 41-0 

Mewannsesst Relat-Hum.Highest, 10 A.M. 17th, 9G.0 

..r.,...—........—...Least ditto, 25th, 54.0 

............Greatest, id p.m. 1 x 111 , 07.0 

.......I’......... Least ditto, 2d, 70.0 

...... Main. 100 eub.iQ-Gmito>t, 10 A.M. 31st, .345 

•timitlMMAMMI .. Least ditto . 4th, .165 

•sa«fp ttssiswi* mill, »••■«••• Greatest, 10P.M. 31st, .550 
...Least ditto, 2d, .1X4 


..:,.b«h, :y tt»i 

..<lrs- mois. in 100cub. in air.fO A.'M. .847 


10 P.M. .235 

... both, .241 


Degrees. 

71.5 
45.0 
58.0 
60.0 
6(i.5 
56.0 
62.0 

50.5 
. 21.0 

9.5 

Inches. 

30.150 

29.225 

30.145 

29.350 

.475 

, .000 
Degrees. 

45.0 
. 4.0 
24.0 
3.0 


Pair dbys, *2 j piny days, 9. Wind west Of Meridian, 16; east of meridian, 15. 


Meteorological Table? extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
, the Observatory, Calton-hiU. 

N - Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after¬ 

noon. The second Observation m the afternoon, in the first column. Is taken by the Register 

Thermometer. 
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/{tfrisfrr, — Appointments, l't amotions, <$v. 


£81 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


_ I, CIVIL 

Mi Pillans rector of U © High School, has been 
uppnmlnl l'mlONsorof Humanity m the fhmci«ity 
lit Edinburgh. 

The Magisl rates and f mini'll of Edinburgh, on 
the tilth July, appointed John V\ 1 U 111 , RVp ailvo- 
pate, to Ue Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
Umveisity ot Edinburgh. 

On the'.'lit fnlv, the Rev. Or Robert Haldane, 
Professor of Mathematics in the United College of 
8t Andrews was admitted Prineipm of St Vary’s 
< ollege in that tJ.mi.rnty. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Mi cist Mies .mil Council of Ghisgow, have 
unanimously dieted the Rev. John Muir, minister 
of the pins'll ot Lrcmpt, to be minister of St 
Janies’ Church and palish ill (il.isgaiv. 

Colonel (ionlon ot Climv. has presented the 
Rev. Ruin it t rouhart to the ehiiieh mid parish 
ot t lu.iv, meant by the death ot the Rev. Alex¬ 
ander Mi arns, minister of that paush. 


III. MILITARY. 

Major J. C. Peters, to lie Lient.-Col of 
Cai dry, 15 July J 820 

It.11.0. Bt. Lt. Col. Hill, Miijin by pureh. vice 
Tlioyls, ret. 21st /line 

Rt. M.ij. Drake, Mai. with the Ranli of 
Laeiil.-t ol. vice Athorpe 22il do. 

l.jVut. Tatlnvell, (’apt. by pinch. Slsl do. 

-'smith, do. ‘AM do. 

(’on'et Pai'ke, Lieut liy pureh. 21st do. 

-Trent, Lieut, by pureh. 22d ilo. 

.-Simpson, fm. Dr. (Ids. Cornet by 

pureh. 21st do. 

Ilenry Aihnthnol, Cornet by pureh. 22d do. 
Cornet Dash wood, Lt. by pureh. vice 
Bi mder, ict. Cth duly 

i Dr. (LI.• William*, Cornel, by pureh. vice Simp¬ 
son, R. Horn'Oils. , 21st June 

Cent. Cadet It. P. Baird, fm. It. Mil. 
Coll. Comet In pureh. vice liarfoot, ret. 

AM do. 

13 Dr. Incut. Turner, (’apt. wee Blanckley, dead 

13th Nov. 1819 
— M'Ketuip, fm. 24 P. Lieut. 3d do. 
Cornet Hamilton, Lieut, viee Mandcock, 
dead !/th do. 

Lieut. Lerwick, I'm, 24 F. Lieut, vice 
Uebb, dead 29th do. 

Cornel Dalxcll, fm- 17 Ur. Cornet 9th do. 
It. Lewis, Cornet, vice DatzelJ 1st Jan. 
Lt. Beauchamp, fm. HI Dr. Capt. by p. 
via- stpwart, res. (lh July 1820 

21 M. Dauitry, Comet by purcb. Vice For¬ 
ward, tiro. 22d June 

Lieut Aitken. C by pureh. vice Under¬ 
wood, let. - 6th Jitly 

Cornet Claiming, Incut, by pureh. do; 
W. Underwood, Comyt by pureh. , do. 
Cants Jones, Major by pureli. vice Bt- 1,1.- 
Col. Bates, ret. 8tli do. 

Lieut. Elliott, fin. 8 Dr. ('apt. by p. do. 
lF.Gds. Lieut, and Capt. Ch.uleswnnd, Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col. By putcJi. v ice Kanisilen, ret. 

I, th 1o. 

Elis, and Lieut. Fox, and Capt. liy puroh- 

do. 

-Hudson, fm. h. p. Ens. and 

Lieut, by pureh. do. 

1 Fcot Ensign Blaekliu, Lie pi, viee Johnstone, 
dead - 13th do. 

J. Miillin, Ensign do. 

5 Bt. Lieut.-Col. Il’Aguilar, fm. h. n. Rifle 

Hrig. Major, vice Balfour, 4i) F. 22d June 

6 Lieut. Everest, Capt. by pureh. vice Dew- 

guard, ret. do. 

Ens. Eden, Lieut, by punch.". - do. 
* C. L. Martin, Ena. by pureh. 29th do. 


13 F. 


19 


21 


I.icut .Kelly, Adjut. vice Keni|de, res. 
Adj. only 22il do. 

-< .impbell, (,’apt. vice Staunton, 8. 

Vet Lin. fitliJuly 

Ens. Pyne, Lieut. do. 

'. Shiel, Ensign ilo. 

Ens. Uugsh.iw, Lieut vice Taylor, dead 

do. 

-Rose, fm. 93 F. Ensign do. 

(’upt. Champion, Maj. by pureh, vice M ey- 
47 E 29th June 


ticke, 47 F. 

1st Ueut. Sutherlnnd, ('apt. by puieli. do. 
Yd Lifflit I’eddie, Jst Ueut. by pinch, do. 
M. C> I). St Qu ill tin, 2d Li. do. 

22 J. it. Majenilte, Ensign tiy pureh. vice. 

Kepnel 1st do, 

Ens. M'Kenzle, Lteut. vie© M'Kcnxie, 
13 Dr. 3d Nov. 1819 

J. A. Campbell, Ensign do. 

Lteut. M'Leod, Adj. vice K«ns, res. Adi. 

only 22d Juno 18*0. 

Qua. Mast. Serj. Kennedy Qua. Mast, vice 
Doyle, dead do. 

TIosp. Assist Robertson, Assist Surg. vice 
Trumlile, pro. Staff do. 

Ens. Cornwall, fm. 43 F. Ens. vice Dun- 
lo)i, di-ait 29th do. 

Ilf. IJ. Col. Balfour, fm. 3 F. Maj. viee 
tit. Lt. Col- Browne, h. p. Rule Hr. 

i 22d do. 

Qua. Mast Serj, W. Barefoot, Qua. Mast. 

vice Macdonald, dead l.'ttli July 

Major Meyncke, fm. 21 F. Lt Col. by p. 

vice Chcync, ret. 20th June 

Ena. Snow, fm. (id F. Ens. vice Ridge. Ii. 

p. IIW. I. R. . 6 do. 

Hosp. Assist. MitchiH, Assist. Surj. vice 
Hamilton, dead do. 

Lieut. Holt, ftn. h. p. 8 F. Lieut, vice 
Manners, cancelled 13th July 

Ens. Ward, fm. h. p, 6 W. I. R. Ens. vice 
Snow, 17 F. 29th June 

- Broom, Ueut. vice Hunter, drsiL 

21 si Oct 1819. 
A. Jones, Ensign l.'tth July 1820 . 

J. W. Bouvene, Ens. by pureh. ,'iee E. 

Carroll, ret. 29!h June 

Lieut. Dolman, Adj. vice Lceho, res. Adi. 
only do. 

89 -Hodmond, Capt. vice St Lcger, dead 

28 th May 1819 
Ens. Kenny, Lieut. 1st Nov. 

C. a: King, Ens. 2d March 1817 

Lieut. Grant, fm. h. p, 2 W. I. R. Paym. 
view White, dead 22d June, 1820 

90 Sure. Morrison, fm. h. p. 12 F. Surg. vice 

Hlleock, h. p, 13th July 

93 C. H. Craigie, Ens. vice Spins, cancelled 

22d June 

M. Cassau, Ens. tics Rose, 19 F. (ith July 
Medical Department. 

Staff-Surg. Josepli Taylor, Physician to the Forces, 
vice Keating, dead • #2d June Ht-jO 

Assist, surg. Ti itnible, fm. 37 F. Surg- vice I aylor 

do. 

-— Burton, fm. h. p. York J.t Inf. \ ol. 

- Assist Surg. 25 1 h do. 

Hosp. Assist Cannan, fni. h. p. Hosp. Assist vice 
Fafquhar, dead do. 

. —■— Freer, fm. h. p. Hosp. Assist vice 

Ward, dead 

Chaplain's Department. 

The Rev. R. G. 1 urtrtis, fin. Ii. p. Cliaplain to the 
Forces, vice Arnold, dead 

, Barrack Department. 

A. W, Durnfard, Bair. Most, in Grant Britiin 

9th May 1820 . 


Capt. Monte, fimn 11,Dr. ICC. dift with Captain 
Wh.tg,h,p“4Djb. 

N fxnn, from 60 F. with Capt. Leslie, h« p- 
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Register.-—Appointments, Promotions, §r. 


CAug. 


l.icut. Ohver. from 17 F. rec. cliff, with Lieut Clu-' 
me, h. p. 1 F. 

--Butler, from 32 F. rcc. diff. with Lieut. 

Temple, h. p. 11 F. 

-Hodson, from 31 F. with Lieut. Maimers, 

h. p. 2 F. 

-Davidson, from 22 Dr. with Lieut. Cox, 

10 F. 

■ —— Cormack, from 19 F> with Lieut Dumfonl, 


h. )>. 

-Matthews, from 13 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 

Fraser, h. p. Rifle Br. 

— ■ —- Luttrel, from 47 F* rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Isaacson, h. p. 31 

— — Nowlan, from 30 F. rcc. diff. with Lieut. 
Briggs, h. p. 91 F. 

. — Archbold, from 68 F. rec. djfC with Lieut 
Hill, h. p. 43 F. 

■ ■ — De Lancey, from 17 Dr. fee. diff. with Lieut 
Lindsey, h. p. 10 Dr. 

. — — Campbell, from 18 F. rec. diff. with LieuW 
Roberts, h. p. 5 F. • 

Ensign Lodington, from 32 F* ree. diff. with En¬ 
sign Barkley, h. p. 33 F. 

-Ross, from 46 F. with Ensign Cumberlege 

h. p. 07 F. 

- . — Gcddes, from 46 F. with Ensign Glecson, 
h. p. 103 F. 

— — Lewis, from 12 F. with Ensign Pounder, 


h. p. 73 F. 

- - John O’Meara, from 39 F. with Ensign Jo¬ 
seph O’Meara, h. p. 5 W. 1. R. 

Paymaster Otway, from 12 Dr. with Lieut. Prior, 
h. p. 1 W. I. H. 

Qua. Mast. Hutchinson, from 33 F. dth Ensign 
M'lntosh, h. p. 63 F. 

Assist. Sure. Lawder, from 29 F. with Assist Surg. 
Dunlop, n. p. 66 F, 


Resignations and Retirements. 

Licut.-Co). Thoyts, R. Horse Gds. 

- ' ■ Athorpe, R. Horse Gds. 

-Ramsden, Grcn. Gds. 

-Cheyne, 17 F. 

Major Stewart, 19 Dr. 

-Dewguard, 6 F. 

Captain Underwood, 21 Dr. 


4 Lieut Brander, R. Horse Gds. 

Cornet llarfoot, 2 Dr. Gds. 

Ensign E. Carroll, 86 F. 

Appointments Cancelled. 

Lieut Manners, 34 F. 

The Exchange between Lieut. Cliambre, 11 Dr. 

and Lieut. Boys, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Ensign Spens, 93 F. 

Deserted. 

Paymaster O’Connor, 11 F. 12th May 1U20. 
Deaths. 

Lieut-Gcn. W. Robertson, Edinburgh, 3Ut Jan. 

1820. 

Lieut-Col. Fehixen, 53 F. Namuel, Madras, 19th 
• Jan.1820 

. Meadows, 13 F. London, 9th July 

Major Stewart, 19 Dr. July 1820. 

— — — Weir, late of It. Mar. llth June 

-Douglas, late 3 R. V. B. 8th July 

Capt Pardey, h. p. 56 F. 26th April 1820 

— —-llumphrys, 8 R. "Vet Bn. Alicrdeen 22d June 

-Lechmere, h. p. Lucas's Dr. 30th July 

- —. Du Plate], h. p. L’hass. Britan. 6th March 

-- M’Queen, h. It 78 F. Calcutta, 13th Nos. 

1819 

-M'Lean, h. n. 97 F. 

Lieut. Johnstone, 1 F. Mehencpuuoamn, Madras 

25th Dec. 1819 

—— Huteliinsmi. 17 Dr. Kair, Bombay 27th Oct. 
—— Hunter, 67 F. Bombay 20th do. 

. . Tayloe, 19 F. 

Quart. Mast. Johnstone, 65 F. Fort George, Bom¬ 
bay 27th Get. 1819 

-Richards, 4 F. Grenada 23d May 1820 

.■ ■ Doyle, 27 V. 

■— . Macdonald, 46F. 

Medical Department. 

Dcp. Insn. W. T- Taylor, h. p. 

Dr. Keating, Physician 

Hosp. Assist. Ward, Tobago Hth Apul, 1020 

Commissariat Department. 

Assist, Corn- Gen. Lefcvre, Africa 26th May 1820 
Dep. Assist. Com, Gen. Dwight, St Lucia 9th do. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June 22. At the Manse of Cavers, Mrs Strachan, 
a son. 

— At Brussels, the lady of Ernest Leslie, Esq. 
younger of Balquluun, a son. 

24. In Hans Place,London, the lady Of the Hon¬ 
ourable James Stewart, a son. 

29. At Springfield Cottage, Perthshire, tho lady 
of Alexander Macduff, Esq. of Bonhard, a son. 

30. At Troup IJouae, Mrs Garden Campbell of 
Troup and Gknlyoo, a son. 

July 2. At Conte-House, Mrs Carnegie, t daughter. 

i. At Edinburgh, Mrs Cowan, a daughter. 

—Mr*Todd, Charfctte-square, Edinburgh, a son. 

3. At Dunda? street, Edinburgh, Mrs Cratiford, 
a daughter. 

— The lady of Lieut-Colonel Ross, 4th dragoon 
guards, a daughter. 

— At Biggor Park, Mrs Gillespie, a daughter. 

— At West Kirk Manse, Edinburgh, Mrs Diehl 
son, a daughter. 

— In Gc.orge-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Wedder- 
bum, a son. • 

7. At Knock Drin, county of Westmeath, the 
seat of Sir Richard Leving, Bart, the lady of Gap- 
.lain Miller, royal horse artillery, a son. 

JgjB. In Great King-street, Edinburgh, the lady 
orWilllam Mackintosh. a son. 

10. In Albany-sheet, Edinburgh, Mrs George 
Robertson, a son. 

— At her father's house, thelady of Murdoch 
Maclaine of Lochbuy, a daughter. 


12. At Cockaimy-Hoiise, Fifcshire, thelady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mowbray, a daughter. 

— At London, the lady of ('oloiiel the Honoui- 
able H, C. Lowlher, M.P. a son. 

— At Paris, the Right Honourable Lady Sinclair, 
a son. 

13. At Haddington, Mrs Henry Davidson, a 
daughter, 

— At Northumberland-street, Edinburgh, i\e 
lady of John Cay, Esq. a daughter. 

’ 14. At Beaumont Cottage, CherUey, the lady of 
John H. Colt, Eau. a daughter. 

16. At Castle-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Robert 

Cockburn, a son. , 

17. At ff hand wick Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Ge- 
nciil pundits# u son. 

— At 34, Aibany-stieet, Edinburgh, Mrs Gil¬ 
lespie, a daughter. 

IS. At London, the lady of Lieutenant-General 
Sir William Anson, K- C. B< a ton. 

21. At Cuiduthel, the lady of Aflleek Fraser, 
Esq. a son. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dr SHlar, a son. 

30. At Albany-atrwt, Edinburgh, Mrs Paterson, 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

‘ Fci. 16, At Madras, Henry Oaks, Esq. of the 
Honourable East India Company’s service, to Har¬ 
riet, daughter of the late Captain Ewcu Macdonald 
of Grihlnish. 
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Register.—Marriages and Deaths. 


May 23- At St Croix, James Brown, Esq. mer¬ 
chant there, to Miss Krause, daughter of Colonel" 
Krause, of the Danish service. 

June l!>. At Montrose, Captain George Bull, to 
Margaret Addison, second slaughter of Thomas 
Donga!, Esq. (sinker, in Montrose. 

20. At Bath, Captain (-rant, of the East India 
service, nephew to the cilehratcd Mrs Grant, to 
Miss Griffiths Williams, daughter of Sir George G. 
W llhatm of the Cucus. 

20. At Galashiels, Mr D. Ferguson, writer, to 
Ann, daughter of Mr John Sanderson, wood-mer¬ 
chant. 

27- At Derby, Vice-Admiral Sir Itiehard Good¬ 
win Keat, G. 0. B. to Alary, eldest daughter of the 
late Francis Hurt, Esq. of Alderwasely, Derby¬ 
shire. 

— At Inch Cottage, the reverend William Sym¬ 
ington, Stranraer, to Agnes, eldest daughter of Ro¬ 
bert Spiers, Esq. Paisley. 

3U. At st George’s, IlannvcT-square, the Right 
Honourable John Bowes, Earl of Strathmore, to 
Miss Mary Millncr. 

July 1. At London, Henry Warren, Esq. of the 
Grove, Dedham, near Colchester, to Elizabeth 
Bruce, youngest daughter of the late James Hamil¬ 
ton, Esq. of B.mgour. 

— At St Petersburg, Sir William Crichton,. 
M. 11. to Sophia, daughter of M- Le Chevalier da 
KuthoK 

3. At Glasgow, Thomas Paterson, Em. pay¬ 
master in his Majesty’s 22d regiment of toot, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of James Miller, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow. 

1. At Edinburgh, Mr John I.izars, Hay’s Court, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr George Black, mer¬ 
chant, Tobago-strcct. 

5. At Berwick, James Peat, Esq. of tlu> New 
Tamvork Company, Glasgow, to Mary, second 
daughter of John Morrison, Esq. merchant, Ber¬ 
wick. 

fi. At Aberdeen, Dr George Gordon M'Lcan, to 
Frances Helen, daughter of John Angus, Esq. of 
Tillyeorthy. 

— At Edinburgh, Capt* James Stirling, R. N. 
of f-'enlyon, fourth son of the late John Stirling of 
Kippeiithme, Esq. to Mary, third daughter of the 
late Day Hurt Maodowall of Castle Semple, Esq. 

7- At. Edinburgh, Lieutenant F. Beaumont, royal 
navy, to Mary, youngest daughter of thejate Wil¬ 
liam Dawson, Esq. of Grnden. 

10. At St James's Church, N. U. Gless, of the 
Honourable East India Conijainy’S service, to Jen- 
nettu, eldest daughter of the late John Smith, Esq. 
of Edengrove, Fifcslure. 

— At Loudon, Lieutenant-Colonel the Honour¬ 
able James Hamilton Stanhojie, to lady Frederica 
Louisa Murray. 

— AtCraiglockhart, Mr William Berwiek.brewer, 
Edinburgh, to Miss Marion Scott, daughter of Mr 
A. Scott, fanner there. 

— At Dairsie, Mr Alexander Webster, preacher 
of the gospel, to Miss Jessie M'Culloch, eldest 
daughter ot the late Robert M'Culloch, Esq. col¬ 
lector of customs, Kingston, Jamaica. 

11 At Leith, .lumen Thomson. Esq. Stirling, to 
Jane, daughter of William Grmly, Esq. late mer¬ 
chant in Leith. 

— At Edinburgh, John Dow, Esq. W. S. to 
Miss Margaret Husm-I, eldest daughter of the late 
William Russel, merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, John Livingston, Esq. of 
Shortridgchcad, to Mias Mary Nielson, Charlotte, 
street, Edinburgh. 

— At st Mary-la-bonne Church, Eon don, Major- 
General Sir James Lyon, K. C. U. to Anna, eldest 
daughter of the late Edward Cox. Esq, of Hamp¬ 
stead Heath. 

12. At Jedburgh, Mr William II. Users, St 
James’s square, Edinburgh, to Henrietta, daugh¬ 
ter of Rolierl Wilson, Esq. surgeon, Jedhurgh. 

— Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, of the 5th (or 
Princess Charlotte of Wales's) dragoon guards, to 
Anne, daughter of the late Joseph Bilton, Esq. of 
York. 

— At Treeplaml, John Sommervlllc, Esq. mer¬ 
chant, Glasgow, to Christina, daughter of William 
Summerville, of Wimtales, Esq. 

1.1. At Paisley, the reverend J. Bruce, New- 
milns, to Isabella, eldest daughter of the reverend 
William Fcmer, Paisley. 

— Lieutenant-General Sir Colih Halkett, K.C.B. 

Sue. to Laetitia Sarah, widow of Major Taylor, 
royal artillery. . , , 
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It. At Edinburgh, Anthony Bigot, Esq. of Lon¬ 
don, to Anne, daughter of William Macdougal), 
Esq. of Sloanc-streei, Chelsea, London, 

1(. At Kelso, Mr H. I). Brink Kisbuc, foreign 
agent and commission merchant, Leith, to Jane, el¬ 
dest daughter of Mr John Wmrom, Terrace, Kelso. 

— At Stirling, Lieutenant Lucius French, of 
the fi7th regiment, to Mary, eldest daughter of Ro¬ 
bert Young, Esq. 

— At Ayr, Charles D. Gairdner, Esq. to Miss 
Cowan, only daughter of William Cowan, Esq. 
banker, and present provost of Ayr. 

18. At Clyro, in Radnorshire, Thomas Francis 
Kennedy of Dunure, Ayrshire, Esq. M. P. to .So¬ 
phia, only daughter of the late Sir Samuel liu- 
. mitiy 

— At Humble, Mr William Wyle, merchant, 
Leith, i - Elisa, only daughter of Alexander Dud¬ 
geon, Esq. 

— At Glasgow, Kenneth Bruce Stuart, Esq. of 
Annat, to Janet, youngest daughter of ASneos Mor- 
;>r4»on. Esq. 

2Q. Captain Robert Melville Grindlay, of the 
Hpnonraltle East India Company’s service, to Ma¬ 
ria. Susanna, eldest daughter of John WiHuun 
Commeiell, Esq. (ft tower Berkeley-street. 

23. At at Modocs, Dugald Stewart, Esq. of 
Castle Gable, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Mr 
Alexander Wallace, horse post-master. 

24. AtAuldglrth, Dummes-sliire, Jamos Martin, 
Esq. merchant in Glasgow, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr WiUijin Gordon, llillcnd. 

— At ColltifbuTgh, Lieutenant John Fowler, 
royal naVy, to Margaret, only daughter of the late 
Mr Daniel Conolly, merchant in Craill. 

35, At Leith, Mr Robert More, distiller, Un¬ 
derwood, to Susan, daughter of Mr John M'Lcod, 
Leith. 

— At Linlithgow, John Fife, Esq. to Margaret, 
daughter of James Smith, Esq. both of that place. 

27- Mr Spencer Chichester, to Lady Augusta 
Pagbt, daughter of the Mnrqms of Auglguia. 

31. At Lauriestaii piece, Edinburgh. Mr Edward 
Walkinshnw, merchant, Glasgow, to Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr John Crombic. 

— At Edinburgh, the reverend Arthur Bmst, ot 
Charleston, South Carolina, to Susan Stewart, se¬ 
cond daughter of the late Charles BaUantyne, Esq. 
of Bruntislaiid. 

Lately— At Cargildcld, William Bell, Esq. of 
Loudon, to Elizabeth, third daughter of George 
Klnnear, Esq. banker hi Edinburgh. 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith I.inks, John 
M'Kian, Esq. W. S. accountant, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late John Thomson, Esq. 
Leith. 

— At St Paul’s chapel, York-plaee, ,Mr D. - 
Houston, writer, to Eliza, second (laughter of Mr 
R. Macjorinan Hertford, and niece of John Gall, 
Esq. of the Excise, Edinburgh- 

— -At Portobello, Mr Robert Dcuchar, solicitor 
at law, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Chorus Ritehie, merchant, Edinburgh. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 7 . At Fort William, Calcutta, Thomas 
Dingwall Fordycc, Lieutenant, and acting Adju¬ 
tant, and;Quartermaster of the Bengal artilleiy, 
youngest Asi'flf Arthur Dingwall Fordyee, Esq. ot 

Culsh. • . r i 

To tfebMiary last, of a fever, after an illness of 
only thrpe days, whilst on Ida return from the ex¬ 
pedition in the Persian Guff; Edmund, youngest 
brother of Sir Tyrwhytt Jones, Bart. 

Marcti- 31. At Domerara, Mr Ranald Wacallu.- 
ter, third son Of Dr Maeallister, Strathaird, IsJc of 

Castle, on the coast of Africa, in the 
month .of April last, of a fever, occasioned by ex- 
‘nosure tome effluvia from the marshes, when bo¬ 
tanizing, Mr Joseph Wilson, surgeon of the ship 
Indian of Liverpool, son of J. Wilson, Middle- 
mains of Salton. 

•May 6. At Point St Charles, near Montreal, 
Mr John Watson, son of the late reverend Mr Wat¬ 
son, of Glasgow. 

18. At Mobille, West Florida, Roderick Gray, 
Em, Jack of Liverpool, son of the late David Gray, 
Esq. at MHlbrae. 

23. Near Falmouth, Jamaica, aged 23, John 
Fraser, son of Mr Fraser, teacher, 24, James* 
Square. ■ 



Register.'— Deaths. 


< 2 , 1 . On hi? passage from Lisbon, Thomas Sto- 
dart, Esq. Caidronu Mah)s. 

— At Montreal, Cap tarn Alexander Webster, of 
Ins Majesty’s /With regiment of foot. 

— At Ins houseat Greenock, Patrick Nicolson of 
Ardmore, Kiwi. 

June 3. At nix house in London, the Right Hon¬ 
ourable John, Karl of Strathmore. 

fi. On his passage home from Demerarn, Robert 
M'Laren, Esq, merchant, Dcmerara. 

8 . At Charleston, South Carolina, John Mar¬ 
shall, Esq. eldest son of the late Hr Hugh Mar¬ 
shall, Rothesay. 

14. Clonferle Glebe-house, aged 80, the reverend 
William Richardson, 1). D. well known to the li¬ 
terary world by his refutation of the Huttonian 
theory of the alternate decay and production of 
the earth; by his discovery of marine exuvue in 
unformed basalt; and his curious researches into 
the whyn dykt» of the north of Ireland; and the 
agriculturalist will long remember the zeal with 
which he biought into notice the valuable property 
of the florin grass, and promoted its cultivation. 

SO. At Leith Walk, Mr John Marshall sculptor. 

'12. At the Manse of Abcrfoyle, Miss Mary hum¬ 
mers. * 

23. At her house, Buccleuch-street, Miss Law- 
no. 

‘,’1. At Branding-house, near Wuigham, county 
of Kent, Captain John Wood, of the royal navy. 

‘Mu At the Manse of Dyke, the reverend James 
Smith. 

27. At Edinburgh, in the 22d year of his age, 
Alexander Duncan, the eldest son of Mr Alexan¬ 
der Dallas, W. S. 

28. Mrs naitt of Curpliin died there. 

29. At lus scat, llyde Hall, Hertfordshire, tile 
Earl of Roden, K. St 1‘. 

30. At Edinburgh, after a long continued 1 line's, 
William Griffith, umbrella-manufacturer, aged,It,, 

— At Kednalh, Mis Noll, aged 111. 

— At Clyde Cottage, Richard Henderson, Esq. 
one of the city clerks of Glasgow 

— At Dunbar, Mr John Gcuuiic, late manufac¬ 
turer 111 Glasgow. 

July 2. At Edinburgh, after a long and painful 
lllne-s, Isabella, wifcof Alexander Nicholson, Esq. 

— At Bivehin, "Mr James Mutns, bookseller 
there. 

— At Hanock-llouse, Caithness, John Sinclair, 
Esq. of Il.UTOck. 

4. At Dovim, Mr Daniel Wanlrop, aged 92, 

— The infant son of Jolm Tod, Esq. W. S. 
Charlotte Square. 

—■ At hisseaUit Fulham, the Right Honourable 
Thomas, Lord viscount Ranelagh. 

5. At Wick, William Macleay, Esq. late provost 
of that burgh, in the 80th year of his age. 

(i. At Edinburgh, Ann, oldest duughter-of James 
Moncneff, Esq. advocate. 

(i. At Slateford Manse, Jolm Houston, the infant 
son of the reverend Dr Bolfrage. 

— In Charlotte Square, George William, the in- 
l.int son of 11. St John Tucker, Esq. 

7 . At Pilliver, Robert Wdlwooe, Esq. of Oar- 

vock. , ’ 

— At Montrose, Alexander Paterson, Esq. mer¬ 
chant thure. 

— At his house, Broomhill, hear Lasswadc, 
William Swanston, Esq. late of St Kitts.'?' ’ 

8 . At balgome ( ottagc.Fifoshire, Major James 
Douglas, late of the "tli royal veteran battalion. 

8 . At l’arkhill, Stirlingshire, Mrs Catherine Mil¬ 
ler, relict of AndreWAIuirhcad, Esq. Castle Itaukcn. 

9. Mrs Mormon or Greenfield, near Alloa. 

— At Kippenross-House, Mrs .Stirling, widow of 
the late Jolm Stirling, Esq. Kippendavie. 

10. At Largs, Janies, only son of George Stir¬ 
ling, Esq. Glasgow. 

— At Kilsyth Manse, the reverend Robert Ren¬ 
nie, D. D. '■ 

11. At Cdasgow, Mr James Bredie, aged 7," 

— In Quceu-bti-cet, Edinburgh, Miss Elisabeth 
Keay, sen. 

— At Glai^ow. Dame RobinaCrawftnd Pollock 
ot Pollock, aged 83, relict of bur Hew Crawford, 
Mart, of Jon&uhttL 1 - ' 

__ 


— In Tobago-street, aged 29, Agnes fecotl. vuie 
of Samuel Wright. 

12. At Ins Palace, in Chelsea, after a long ill¬ 
ness and gradual decay ot nature, the Honourable 
Hrownlow North, D, C- L l.onI Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, Prelate, df the Order of (he tun ter, Pro 
vmctal feub-DOan of Canterbury, and Visitor of 
Magdalene, NeW Trimtv, St John’s, and Corpus 
Colleges, Oxford, F. A. and L. S, Ills I.otdship 
was aged 79, having been nearly 10 years bishop of 
that diocese. 

13. on his passage from Ihincrara, Fianu-. 
James Adam, Esq. youngest son of the land Chief 
Commissioner of the Jurv Con t. 

14. At Clayhall, near Windsor, Mrs Janus Lind¬ 
say, wife of Captain Lindsay, gienadier guards, 
aged 23. 

18. At Beith, William Fleming, Esq. wider. 

— in the 78th yea 1 oi his age, the right revriciid 
Wilburn Kennel, Bishop ot CIomic; a pielate 
most respectable for lus learning, and mo. tc'cm- 
plary for his uprightness, bennoleuee, and piety. 
He was promoted to the see of Cloyne in the year 
1790. The value of Ins bisbopliek was estimated 
at nearly L.i ontl per annum. 

18. At London, John Andeimin, Esq. ot Fei- 
moy, county of Cork, 111 ‘the 71th yeat ot his age, 
a native of Dumfriesshire. F.iu y peisoii nr- 
quamted with the history of Inland, will long ri- 
member that^ie w as the 1.1 tlier 1 if the nuil-eiiaeirs\ s- 
tem m that kingdom, and like all otlii 1 first improv¬ 
ers, be had great, and to a less energetic character, 
insurmountable dilflculties tuyeiieouiiter iti theai 
conipllshinent of that object. Ale lived, huwevci, 
to see Oil tlleetual triumph of tins, thugreat pui- 
suitof his eatly life. 

— At (Jdton, Thomas Maekinjllon Brown, aged 

22 . 

• 20. At No 17, Hliakspc.iie-squaie, ill the 83d 
yeai ot lier .age, Miss Graham, only remaining 
daughter ot the deceaaud Janus Graham ot Balqu 
happlc, Esq. 

— The infant son of Michaellew art NTcolsuu, 
Esq. of Camnek. 

— At Inverness, after a shorl illness, Mrs Mi 
sanna Macaliatcr, wifeol Norman Macdonald, Esq. 
fecal pa. 

— At Montrose, Mrs Elizabeth fetraton, daugh¬ 
ter 01 the deceased Jolm Slraton, Esq. oi L.iuncs- 
1011 , lists I 80 

■ 21. At Portobello, John Mackintosh, lrde ac¬ 
countant of tlie Hoy.il Bank. 

22. At Munsefleld, Hugh ilumpluey Wilson, 
son of the reverend John VVilson, minister of Les- 
nrmhagmv. 

23. At Berwick, Mr Archibald Maekie, youngest 
son of the late Mr William Maekie, Onmston, 
East Lothian. 

24. James Towers, Esq. Professor of Mulwifeiy 
in the Cmversity of Glasgow. 

28 At Ins house, George’s -Square, Colonel Ro¬ 
bert Bailin', late of trie Honourable the East India 
Company’s sctviee. 

lately —At Honidean, 111 Hampshire, Edward 
Oliver Osborn, Esq. Vice-Admiral of lies Majesty’s 
fleet. 

— At Bankfoot, near Dalkeith, Miss Ramsay. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 17 months, Alexander, 
only son of Alexander Davidson, lecturer m natu¬ 
ral philosophy. 

— AI,St Croix, in the Vlest Indies, in Apullast, 
George Allan. Esq. nephew of the reverend Alex¬ 
ander Allan, late Episcopal minister in Edinburgh. 

— At Cuddalore, coast of Coromandel, hast 
Indies, William Johnston, Esq. eldest son of Mr 
Jolui Johnston, Ayr. ‘ 

Suddenly, near Armagh, supposed by ;qx 

- -.. . n u.a — . . 1.„ i_ .. -s. 1 


— nV HJLj *t* HIV wi»M‘ J»»* ”• 

age, the reverend Kobcil Malyn, who was chaplain 
mi Ward the Prihce Fiedenek man of war, at the 
taking of Loulsburgh, and was present at the death 
of General Wolfe and the taking of Quebec 111 1739. 
For tbc last 89 years this venerable clergyman hod 
been rector of kirkton, in Suffolk. 


Oliver & Boyd, Printers, Edinburgh. 
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ODE TO MARSHAt —- ' ON HIS RETURN. 

By an Irish Gentleman, lately deceased. 

Sir, 

I send another specimen of my deceased friend’s poetry, and, mirabile dictu, 
it, as well as the former, bears a similitude to an Ode in Horace; indeed, I. 
believe he wrote a set of parallel Carmina to the Horatian, and if Archdeacon 
Wrangham were to see them,. 1 think he would give up for ever the idea of 
attempting to lay his versions before the public, for whicn reason 1 hope he 
never will see them. 

I am working away arranging the papers, and in a month or so they will be 
prepared finally. Another month will be occupied in writing my friend’s life, 
so that I shall ba ready to face the booksellers by next October. 

1 should say more, but that I am in a hurry, being called away to attend a 
coroner's inquest over the body of one Timotny Regan alias Tighe a Breesli- 
tha, who was killed yesterday, fighting at a fair in a feud, a bellura intestinum, 
between the Shanavests and Caravats. I can only add, that I have procured 
fewer notes for this than for the former Ode. I remain, sir, your humble 
servant, Philip Forager. 

Drummanigillibeg, August 6th, 1830, 


Hon. Od. 7. Lib. U. 

Ad POMPEIUM. 

Fclicem ex infelici militia reditum 
gratulatur. 

O soepe niecum tempos in ultunum 
Deducte, Bruto militiae duce, 

Quis te redonavit Quiritern 
Dis patriis, Italoque coclo, 


Pompei, meorum prime sod ilium ? 
Cum quo morantem saepd dictu merer 
Fregi, coronatus nitentes 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. 

Tecum Pliilippos et celcrem fugam 
Scnsi, relicta non beu4 partnula; 
Cum fracta virtus, et annates 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 


MSS. Noll. 

To Marshal —.— on his Return / or, 

Congratulatory Address by Mons ........ 

1 . 

* 0 welcome home, my marshal, tny col- 
1 league true and good, 

When under brave Napoleon we dabbled 
long in blood; 

Who brought you back to Paris in Bour* 
bon’s royal days ? 

Was it Madame Bonaparte’s man, our own 
Monsieur De Cases ?• 

8 . 

With thee I robbed thro’ Prussia, thro’ Por¬ 
tugal and Spain; 

With thee I marched to Russia, and then- 
marched back again; 

With thee 1 faced the red-coats awhile at 
^ . .Waterloo; 

AndtHth thee I raised the war-song of jollyf 
lA . sauve qui peut. 


* Hodie Due de Cazcs, olim secretary to, Madame Mere, the imperial mother of all 
the Bonapartes. jp. p. 

f Jolly ! Quoi ? Jolly 1 M# foi, voila une epithete assez mal applique. 

Marshal Grouchy. 

Vor.. VII. 4 F 
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Scd me per hostes Mercurius celer 
Denso paventem sUBtulit aere: 

Tc rursus in bellum rteOrbens 
(Jnda fretis tiilit aestuosis. 


Ergo obligatam redde Jnvi dapem, 
Longjque fessuin militia, latus 
Depone sub laum mca, nee 
l’arce cadis tibi dcstinatis 


flbliviono lcvia Massico 
Liberia exple: fundc capocibus 4 
Ungucnta de concilia. Quia udo 
Peproperare apio coronas 


Curatve myrto ? quern Venus arbitnun 
Dicet bibendi ? non ego saniils 
Ilnccliabor Kdonis: reeepto 
Dulce mihi ftirere est ntnico. 


a 

I took the oaths to Louis, and now with 
face of brass, 

I bawl against the royalists all in the Chum- 
bre Basse; 

But you, my lad, were exiled, a mighty cruel 
thing. 

For you did nothing surely, but light against 
your king. 

4. 

Then drink a health to th* Emperor, and 
curse Sir Hudson Lowe ;* 

And decorate with stolen plate your honest- 
carned chateau; 

And merrily, my marshal, we shall the gob¬ 
let drain, 

’Tis a chalicef that I robbed one day out of 
a church in Spain. 

5. 

Fill.fiU the bumper fairly, 'tis Chambertin,^ 
you see. 

The Emperor’s favourite liquor, and chant 
in pious glee, 

A song of Monsieur Pamy’s,§ Miladi Mor¬ 
gan’s bard, 

And cufie the tasteless Bourbons who won’t 
bis muse reward. 

6 . 

Then, with our wigs all perfumed, and our 
beavers cocked so fierce. 

We’ll throw a main together, or troll the 
amorous verse; 

And I’ll get as drunk ab Irishmen, as Irish¬ 
men uiorbleu, 

After six-and-thirty tumbIors|| in drinking 
healths to you. 


* Sir Hudson Lowe is a very bad man in not letting the Emperor escape. Las Cases. 
He is a man of no soul.' The world cannot decide whether Bonaparte or Wellington is 
the greater general—I am sure the former is, without a second battle of Waterloo; and 
here we have a simple knight preventing the solution of the question. He is an imbecile. 
I am sure he never had the taste to read my Amyntas. Leigh Hunt. 

f It was an instrument of superstition; and I, therefore, although a water-drinker, ap¬ 
prove of its being turned to any other use, just ns I approved of the enlightened revolu¬ 
tionists of France turning, the superstitious bells of Paris into cannon, although, on prin¬ 
ciple, a declared enemy of war. Sia R. Philipps. 

$ Bonaparte was fond of Chkmbertin. Teste Tom Moore. I prefer whisky. P. F. 

§ A pet poet of Lady Morgan's. Vide her France. I wonder what the medical Knight, 
her caro sposo, says, when he catches her reading " La Guerre dcs Dieux” P. F. 

|| On tms I mpst remark, that six and thirty tumblers is rather hard drinking. My 
friend, Rice Hussey, swears only tosixand twenty, though he owns he has heard he drank 
two and thirty, but could not with propriety give his oath to it, as he was somewhat dis¬ 
ordered by the liquor. There is not a Frenchman in France would drink it: I will lay 
any wager on that. In feet, I back Ireland against the world. A few years ago,' the 
Northumberland, a very pretty English militia regiment, commanded by Lord Loraine, 
who endeared himself wherever he went in Inland by his affable and social manners, ar¬ 
rived in the city of Code. His Lordship gaHa dinner th thirty officers of his regiment, 
who each drank his bottle. When the bill yms called for, he observed to the waiter with a 
smile, that the English gentlemen, could drink os well as the Irish. “ Lord help your 
head, sir,” said the waiter, “ iithat all you know about it ? Why, there’s five gentle¬ 
men next room who have dntnk dncj ^ de more than the whole of yees, and don’t you 
hear them bawling like five devils forme other cooper,——coming gentlemen !” P. F. 
In Horace it is Knoni, not Irishmen; but that is quite correct. The Irish are of Scythian 
descent, so ware the Thtaefew. *Thos. Wood, M.D. 
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THE AYRSHIRE LEfSATEES; 

Or, the Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 

No IV. 

On Sunday morning, before going to church, Mr Micklcwham culled at trn- 
Manse, anu said that he wished particularly to speak to Mr Snodgrass. Upon 
being admitted, he found the young helper engaged at breakfast, witli a book 
lying on his table, very like a volume of a new novel called Ivanhoe, in its ap¬ 
pearance, but of course it must have been semens done up in that manner to 
attract fashionable readers. As soon, however, as Mr Snodgrass saw his visi¬ 
tor he hastily removed the book, and put it into the table-drawer. The pre¬ 
centor having taken a scat at the opposite side of the tire, began somewhat dif¬ 
fidently to mention, that he had received a letter from the doctor, that made 
him at a loss whether or not he ought to read it to the elders, as usual, after 
worship, and therefore was desirous of consulting Mr Snodgrass on the subject, 
for it recorded, among other things, that the doctor had been at the playhpu.se, 
and Mr Micklcwham was quite sure that Mr Craig would be neither to bind 
nor to hold when he heard that, although the transgression was certainly mol¬ 
lified by the nature of the performance. As the clergyman, howevi-r, could 
offer no opinion until lie saw the letter, the precentor took it out of his pocket, 
and Mr Snodgrass found the, contents, as Mr M f Gruel has fairly and entirely 
transcribed it, to be as follows;— 

Letter XIV. 

The Jlcv. Z. Pringle t D. D, to Mr Micklcwham , {Schoolmaster and Session* 

clerk, Garnock. 

Loudon. 

Dear Sir, —Vou will recollect that witness to the chambering and wan- 
about twenty years ago, there was a tonness of ne'er-du-weel playactors, 
great sound throughout all the West No, Mr Micklcwham, what I went to 
that a playhouse in Glasgow had been see was an Oratorio, a most edifying 
converted into a tabernacle of religion, exercise of psalmody and prayer, un- 
I remember it was glad tidings to our der the management of a pious gentle- 
ears in the parish of Garnock; and man, of the name of Sir George Smart , 
that Mr Craig, who had just been who is, as I am informed, at the great- 
ta’en in for an elder that tali, was for est pains to instruct the exhibitioners, 
having a thanksgiving-day on the ac- they being, for the most part, before 
count thereof, holding it to be a sig- they get into his hands, poor nnculti- 
nal manifestation of a new birth in the vated creatures, from Italy, France, 
of-old-godly town of Glasgow, which and Germany, and other atheistical 
had beeome slack in the way of well- and popish countries. They first sung 
doing, and the church therein iuke- a hymn together very decently, and 
warm, like that of Laodicea. It was really with as much civilized harmony 
then said, as I well remember, that as could be expected from novices; in- 
when the tabernacle was opened, there deed so well, that I thought them al- 
had not been seen, since the Kahns- most as melodious as your own sing- 
lang work, such a congregation as woe fng class of the trades lads fiom Kil- 
there assembled, which was a great winning. Then there was a Mr Bra- 
proof that it's the matter handled, ’lam*® Jewish prose!)to, that was set 
and not the place, that maketh pure i.J ' ! fo show us a specimen of his 
so that when you and the elders hear r _ ency. In the praying part, 

that I have been at the theatre,‘ t he said was, no objectionable as 

Drury-Lane, in London, you must $pVbe matter, but he drawled in bis 
not think that I was there to see g manner to such a pitch, that I thought 
carnal stage play, whether tragicalor he would have broken out into an even 
comical, or that 1 would so for de« down song, as I sometimes think of 
mean myself and ray cloth, as to be a yourspif wjtcu you spin out the last 
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word in reading out the line in a warm 
summer afternoon. In the hymn by 
himself, he did better; he was, how¬ 
ever, sometimes like to lose the tune, 
but the people gave him great en¬ 
couragement when he got back again. 
Upon the whole, I had no notion that 
there was any such Christianity in prac¬ 
tice among the Londoners, and I am 
happy to tell you, that the house was 
very well filled, and the congregation 
wonderful attentive. No doubt thatex- 
cellent man, Mr ■\v , **"*** M *% has a 
hand in these public strainings after 
grace, but he was not there that night ; 
for I have-seen him ; and surely at the 
sight I could not but say to myself, 
that it's beyond the compass of the 
understanding of man to see what 
great things Providence worketh with 
small means; for Mr W. is a small 
creature. When I beheld his deminu- 
tivc stature, and thought of what he 
had achieved for the poor negroes 
and others in the house of bondage, I 
said to myself, that here the hand of 
Wisdom is visible, for the load of 
perishable mortality is laid lightly on 
his spirit, by which it is enabled to 
clap its wings (tad crow so crously on 
the dunghill top of this world, yea 
even in the House of Parliament. 

1 was taken last Thursday morn¬ 
ing to breakfast with him in his house 
at Kensington, by an East India di¬ 
rector, who is likewise surely a great 
saint. It was a heart-healing meet¬ 
ing of many of the godly, which he 
holds weekly in the season; and we 
had such a warsle of the spirit among 
us that the like cannot oe told. I 
was called upon to pray, and a wor¬ 
thy gentleman said, when I was done, 
that he never had met with more a- 
postolic symplicity—indeed, I could 
see with the tail of my eye, while I 
was praying, that the chief saint him¬ 
self was listening with a pleasant sa¬ 
tisfaction. ' 

As for our doings hereanent the le¬ 
gacy, things arc going forward in the 
regular manner, but the expense is 
terrible, and 1 have been obliged to 
take up money on account; but as it 
was freely given by the agents, I am 
in hopes all will end well; for consi¬ 
dering that we are but strangers to 
them, they would not have’awnrded 
us in this matter had .they, not been 
sure of the means of payment in their 
own hands. 5,r 

The people of London are surpris¬ 


ing kind to us; we need not, if we 
thought proper ourselves, eat a din¬ 
ner in our own lodgings ; but it would 
ill become me, at my time of life, and 
with the character for sobriety that I 
have maintained, to show an example 
in my latter days of riotous living, 
therefore Mrs Pringle and her daughter 
and me have made a point of going no 
where three times in the week; but as 
for Andrew Pringle, my son, he has 
forgathered with some acquaintance, 
and I fancy we will be obliged to let 
him take tne length of his tether for a 
while. But not altogether without a 
curb neither, for the agent’s son, 
young Mr Argent, had almost per¬ 
suaded him to become a member of 
Parliament, which- he said he could 
get him made, for more than a thou¬ 
sand pounds less than the common 

E rice, the state of,the new king’s health 
avinglowered the commodity of seats. 
But thj|| would by no means hear of; 
he is not yet come to years of discre¬ 
tion enough to sit in council, and 
moreover, he has not been tried, and 
ho man till he has out of doors shown 
something of what he is, should be 
entitled to power and honour within. 
Mrs Pringle, however, thought he 
might do as well os young Dunure, 
but Andrew Pringle, my son, has not 
the Solidity of head that Mr K*****dy 
has, and is over free and out spoken, 
and cannot take such pains to make 
his little go a great way, like that 
well-behaved young gentleman. But 
you will he grieved to hear that Mr 
K*****dy is in opposition to the 
government, and truly I am at a loss 
to understand how a man of whig 
principles can be an adversary to the 
House of Hanover. But I never med¬ 
dled much in politick affairs, except 
at this time, when I prohibited An¬ 
drew Pringle, my son, from offering to 
be a member of Parliament, notwith¬ 
standing the great bargain that he 
would have had of the place. 

And since we are on public con¬ 
cerns, I should tell you, .that I was 
riSnded to send you a newspaper at 
t)|e second hand, every day when we 
yeere done with it. But when we 
came to inquire, we found that we 
could get the newspaper for a shilling 
a week every morning but Sunday, to 
our breakfast, which was so much 
cheaper than buying a whole paper, 
that Mrs Pringle thought it would be 
a great extravagance, and indeed when 
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I came to think of the loss of time a 
newspaper every day would occasion 
to my people, I considered it would 
be very wrong of me to send you any 
at all. For I do not think that honest 
folks in a far off country-parish, should 
make or meddle with the things that 
pertain to government,—-the more es¬ 
pecially, as it is well known, that 
there is as much falsehood as truth in 
newspapers, and they have not the 
means of testing the statements. Not, 
however, that I am an advocate for 
passive obedience, God forbid, on the 


contrary, if ever the time should come, 
in my day, of a saint-slaying tyrant 
attempting to bind the burden of 
prelatic abominations on our backs, 
such a blast of the gospel trumpet 
would he heard in Garnock, as it does 
not become me to say, but I leave it 
to you and others, who have expe¬ 
rienced my capacity as a soldier of the 
word so long, to think what it would 
then be. Meanwhile, I remain, my 
deal* sir, your friend and pastor, 

Z. Pringle. 


When Mr Snodgrass had perused this epistle, he paused sometime, seem¬ 
ingly in doubt, and then he said to Mr Micklewham, that, considering the 
view which the doctor had taken of the matter, and that he had not gone to 
the play-house for the mdtives which usually take bad people to such places, 
he thought there could be no possible harm in reading the letter to the eiders, 
and that Mr Craig, so for from being displeased, would doubtless be exceed¬ 
ingly rejoiced, to learn, that the play-houses of London were occasionally so 
well employed as on the nighjtwhen the doctor was there. 

Mr Micklewham then inquired' if Mr Snodgrass had heard from Mr An¬ 
drew, and was answered in the affirmative; but the letter was not read. Why 
it was withheld, our readers must guess for themselves; but/ the following 
copy was obtained by Mr M'Gruel, when, in the course of the week, he called 
at the manse, to inquire respecting the health and welfare of the reverend doc¬ 
tor and his worthy family. 


Letter XVII. 

Andrew Pringle , Esq- to the Rev. Mr Charles Snodgrass. 

London. 

My dear Friend, . , 

As the season advances, London gra- tion, which renders, her very unliap- 
dually unfolds, like nature, all the va- py. The old gentleman himself takes 
riety of her powers and pleasures, no interest now in the business. lie 
By the Argents we have been intro- lias got his mind at ease by the pay- 
duced effectually into society, and have ment of all the legacies; and having 
now only to choose our acquaintance fallen in with some of the members of 
among those whom we like best.. I that political junto, the saints, who 
should employ another word than are worldly enough to link, as often as 
choose, for I am convinced that there,, they can, into their association, the 
is no choice in the matter. In his powerful, by wealth or talent, his 
friendships and affections, man is sub- whole, time is occupied in assisting to 
jeet to some inscrutable moral law, si- promote their humbug: and he has 
milar in its effects to what the chem- absolutely taken it into his head, that 
ists call affinity. While under the the attention he receives from, them 
blind influence of this sympathy, we, for his subscriptions is on account of 
forsooth, suppose ourselves tree agents! . hie eloquence as a preacher, and that 
But a truce with philosophy. ,, ' hitherto he has been altogether in an 

The amount of the legacy is now error with respect to his own abilities, 
ascertained. The stock; however, ift The effect ofthjs is abundantly anms- 
which a great part of the money is ingrbut the source of it is very evi- 
vested, being shut, the transfer to my deaff Lika most people who pass a 
father cannot be made for some time,; sequestered life, he bad formed an 
and till this is done, my mother catqtot exaggerated opinion of public cliarac- 
be persuaded that we have yet go£&ny>H ters; and on seeing them in reality so . 
thing to trust to—an unfortunate no- little superior to the generality of man- 
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kind, he imagines that he was all the fleeting topics of the day . T- 
time nearer to their level than he had whom I formerly mentioned, intro- 
ventured. to suppose; and the discovery duced me to this delightful society, 
has placed him on the happiest terms The members cousist of about fifty 
with himself. It is impossible that I gentlemen, who dine occasionally at 
can respect his manifold excellent each others'houses; the company being 
qualities and gooduess of heart more chiefly selected from the brotherhood, 
than I do; but there is an innocency if that term can be applied to a circle 
in this simplicity which, while it often of acquaintance, who, without any 
compels me to 6mile, makes me feel formal institution of rules, have gra- 
towards- him a degree of tenderness dually acquired a consistency that ap- 
somewhat too familiar for that' filial proximates to organization.—But the 
reverence that is due from a son; universe of this vast city contains a 
Perhaps, however, you will think plurality of systems, and the one into 
me scarcely less under the influence of which I have been attracted may be 
a similar delusion when I tell you, described as that of the idle intellects, 
that I have been somehow or other In a general society, the members of 
drawn also into an association, not in- our party are looked up to as men of 
deed so public or potent as that 1 of the taste and refinement, and are received 
saints, but equally persevering in the with a degree of’ deference that bears 
objects for which it has been formed., some resemblance to the respect paid 
The drift of the saints, as far as I can to the hereditary endowment of rank, 
comprehend the matter, is to procure They consist either of young men who 
the advancement to political power of have ‘inquired distinction at college, 
men distinguished for the purity of or gentlemen of fortune who have a 
their lives and the integrity of their relish for intellectual pleasures, free 
conduct ; and in that way, I presume, from the ascerbities of politics, or the 
they expect to effect the accomplish- dull formalities which so many of the 
ment of that blessed epoch, the millc- pious think essential to their religious 
nium, when the saints are to rule the pretensions. The wealthy furnish the 
whole earth. I do not mean to say entertainments, which are always in a 
that this is their decided and deter- superior style, and the ingredient of 
mined object; I only infer, that it is birth is not requisite in the qualiflca- 
the necessary tendency of (heir pro- tions of a member, although some 
ceedings: and I say it with all poBsi- jealousy is entertained of professional 
ble respect and sincerity, that, as a men, and not a little of merchants. 

public party, the saints are not only T-, to whom I am also indebted 

perhaps the most powerful, but the for this view of that circle of which 
party which, at present, best deserves he is the brightest ornament, gives a 
power. felicitous explanation of the reason. 

The association, however, with which He says, professional men, who are 
I have happened to become connected, worth any thing at all, are always am¬ 
is of a very different description. Their bitious, and endeavour to make their 
object is, to pass through life with as acquaintance subservient to their own 
muchpleasureastheycaiiobtain,with- advancement; while merchants arc 
out doing any thing unbecoming the liable to such casualties, that their 
rank of gentlemen, and the character friends are constantly exposed to the 
of men of honour. We do not as- risk of being obliged to sink them Re¬ 
semble such numerous meetings as the low their wonted equality, by granting 
saints, the whigB, or the radicals, nor them favours in times of difficulty, or, 
are our speeches delivered with so what is worse, by refusing to grant 
much vehemence. We even, I think, them. 

tacitly exclude oratory. In a word. ' I am much indebted to you for the 

our meetings seldom exceed the perfect introduction to your friend G-. 

number of the muses; and our object He is one Of us, or rather, he moves 
on these occasions is no# so much to in an eccentric sphere of his own, 
deliberate on plans of iwOspective be- which crosses, I believe, almost all 
nefite to mankind, as #en/oy the pre- ‘file orbits of all the classed and classi- 
sent time for ourselvOs, under the flftble systems of London. I found 
temperate inspiration olPawell-Cfloked bipi exactly what you described; and 
dinner, flavoured wife elegant'wlfie, we were on the frankest footing'of 
find just so much of mind as Shits the old friends in the course of the first 
x, 
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quarter of an hour. He did me the 
honour to fancy that I belonged, as a 
matter of coarse, to some one of the 
literary fraternities of Edinburgh, and 
that I would be curious to see the as¬ 
sociations of the learned here. What 
Jie said respecting them was highly 
characteristic of the man. “ They 
are,” said he, “ the dullest things 
possible. On iny return from abroad 
I visited them all, expecting to find 
something of that easy disengaged 
mind which constitutes the charm of 
those of France and Italy. But in 
London, among those who have a 
character to keep up, there is such a 
vigilant circumspection, that I should 
as soon expect to find nature in the 
ballets of the Opera-house, as genius 
at the established haunts of authors, 

artists, and men of science. B-k 

gives, I suppose officially, a public 
breakfast weekly, and opens his nouse 
for conversation on the Su^jjfeys. I 
found at his breakfasts, tea ana coffee, 
with hot rolls, and men of celebrity 
afraid to speak. At the conversations 
there was something even worse. A 
few plausible talking fellows created a 
buzz in the room, and the merits of 
some paltry nick-nack of mechanism 
or science was discussed. The party 
consisted undoubtedly of the most 
eminent men of their respective lines 
in the world ; but they were each and 
all so apprehensive of having their 
ideas purloined, that they took the 
most guarded care never to speak of 
any thing that they deemed of the 
slightest consequence, or to hazard 
an opinion that might be called in 


question. The man who cither wishes 
to augment his knowledge or to pass 
his time agreeably, will never expose 
himself to a repetition of the fastidious 
exhibitions of engineers and artists 
who have their talents at market. But 
such things are among the curiosities 
of London ; and if you have any incli¬ 
nation to undergo the initiating mor¬ 
tification of being treated as a young 
mail wh.- may be likely to interfere 
with their professional interests, I can 
easily get you introduced." 

I do not know whether to ascribe 
these strictures of your friend to hu¬ 
mour or misanthropy; but they were 
said without bitterness, indeed so 
much as matters of course, that, at 
the moment, I could not but feel per¬ 
suaded they were just. I spoke of 
them to T-, who says, that un¬ 
doubtedly G---’s account of the 

exhibitions is true in substance, but 
that it is his own sharp-sightedness 
which causes him to see them so Of¬ 
fensively ; for that ninety-nine out of 
the hundred in the world, would deem 
an evening spent at the conversations 

of Sir J-B - — -- a very high 

intellectual treat. 

G - — has invited me to dinner, 

and I expect some amusement; for 

T-—, who is acquainted with him, 

says, that it is his fault to employ his 
mind too much on all occasions, and 
that, in all probability, there will be 
something, either in the fare or the 
company, that I Shall remember ns 
long as I live. However you shall 
hear all about it in my next. Yours, 
Anprsw Pringle. 


On tlie same Sunday on which Mr Micklewham consulted Mr Snodgrass as to 
the propriety of reading the doctor’s letter to the elders, the following epistle 
reached the post office of Ifvine, and was delivered by Saunders Dickie him¬ 
self, at the door of Mrs Glibbans, to her servan lassie, who, as her mistress 
had gone to the relief church, told him, that "he would have to come for the 
postage the morn’s morning. " 0," said Saunders, u there's hacthing to pay 
but my ain trouble, for it's frank it, but aiblins the mistress Will gic me a bit 
chappie, and so I’ll come betimes i’ the morning.” 


Letteb XVIII. 

Mrs Pringle, to Mff Glibbans, 

London. 

My Dear Mas Glibbans,— The till'yesterday, and I do ashure you, 
broking up of tlie old parlament has that I was most extraordinar uneasy 
been the cause why I did not right at the great delay, wishing much to 
you before, it having taken it but Of let you know the decayt state of the 
my poor to get a frank for my letter gospel in tbir perts, which is the pica- 
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sure of your life to study by day, and the glad tidings of salvation have yet 
meditate on in the watches of the been preeched in this land of London; 
night. but the ministers have good stipends. 

There is no want of going to and where the ground is well inanur- 
church, and, if that was a sign of ed, it may in time bring forth fruit 
grease and peese in the kingdom of meet for repentance. 

Christ, the toun of London might There is another thing that behoves 
hold a high head in the tabernacles of me to mention, and that is, that an 
the faithful and true witnosses. But elder is not to be seen in the churches 
saving Dr Nichol of Swallo street, and of London, which is a sore signal that 
Dr Manuel of Londonwall, there is the piple are left to themselves ; and 
nothing sound in the way of preeehing in what state the morality can be, 
here, and when I tell you that Mr you may guess with an eye of pity. 
John Gant, your friend, and some But on the Sabbath nights, there is 
other flea-lugged fallows, have set up such a going and coming, that its mae 
a Heelon congregation, and got a like a cried fair than the Lord's night 
young man to preach Erse to the —all sats of poor people, instead of me- 
English, ye maun think in what a ditating on their by-gane toil and 
state sinful souls are left in London, misery of the week, making the Sun- 
But what I have been the most con- day their own day, as if they had not 
sarned about, is the state of the dead, a, greater Master to serve on that day 
I am no meaning those who are dead than the earthly man whom they 
in trespasses and sins, but wha are served in the week days. It is, how- 
f dead to this world, and all the miser- somever, past the poor of nature to 
ies* thereof. Ye will hardly think, that tell you of the sinfulness of London— 
they are buried in a popish-like man- and you may well think what is to be 
ner, with prayers, and white gowns and the end of all things, when I osliure 
ministers, and spadefuls of yerd cast you, that there is a newspaper sold 
upon them, and laid in vauts, like . every Sabbath morning, and read by 
lasts of orangers in a grocery siller— those that never look at their Bibles, 
and. I am told, that after a time, they Our landlady asked us if we would 
are taken out when the vaut is shur- take one, but 1 thought the doctor 
feeted, and their bones brunt, if they would, have fired the house, and you 
are no made into lamp-black by a se- know it is not a small thing that 
cret wark—which is a dean proof to kindles his passion. In short, Lon- 
me that a right doctrine cannot be don is not a place to come to hear the 
established in tliis land—there being tidings of salvation preeched, no that 
so little respec shone to the dead. . I mean to deny that there is not hcr- 

The wase point, howsomever, of all ine more than five righteous persons 
is, what is done with the prayers, and in it, and I trust the Comal's hagent 
I have heard you say, that although is one, for if he is not, we are undone, 
there was nothing mere to objec to having been obligated to take on al- 
the wonderftil Doctor ^hammers of ready more than a hundred pounds of 
Glasgou, that his reading of his ser- debt, to the account of our living, and 
mons was testimony against him in the legacy yet in the dead thraws. 
the great controversy of sound doc- But as I mean Ibis for a spiritual let- 
trine ; but what will you say to read- ter, I will say no more about the root 
ing of prayers, and no only reading of of all evil, as it is called in the creeds 
prayers, but printed prayers, as if the of truth and holiness, so referring you 
contreet heart of the sinner had no to what I have told Miss Mally Glen- 
more to say to the Lord in the hour cairn about the legacy and other 
of fasting and humiliation, than what things nearest my heart, I remain, 
a bishop can indite, and a bookseller my dear Mrs Glibbans, your fcllou 
make profit o’. " Verily,” as I may Christian and sinner,— 
say, in a word of scripter, I dpobt if Janet Piungle. 

Mrs Glibbans received this letter between the preachings—and i( was ob¬ 
served by all her acquaintance during the afternoon service, that she was a laden 
woman. Instead of standing up at the prayers, as her wont was, she kept her 
seat, sitting with downcaskeyes, and. ever and anon her left hand, which was 
laid over her book on the reading board of the pew, was raised and allowed to 
drop with a particular moral emphasis} bespeaking the mournful cogitations of 
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her spirit On leaving the church, somebody whispered to Mr R——n, the 
minister, that surely Airs Glibbans hail heard some sore news, upon which 
that meek, mild, and modest good soul hastened towards her, ami inquired, 
with more than his usual kindness, how she was—her answer was brief and 
mysterious—and she shook her head in such a manner, that Mr 11——n per¬ 
ceived all was not right.—“ Have you heard lately of your friends the Pringles ?” 
said he, in his sedate manner—“ when do they think of leaving London ?" 
“ I wish they may ever get out o’twas the agitated reply of the afflicted La¬ 
dy. “ I’m very sorry to hear you say so," responded the minister; “ I thought 
aft was in a fair way to an issue of the settlement—I'm very sorry to hear 

tins." “ Mr R-n," said the mourner - " Mr II—n, don’t think 

that I am grieved for them and their legacy—filthy ware—no, sir; but I have 
had a letter that has made my hair stand on end. Be none surprised if you 
hear of the earth opening, and Londor. swallowed up; and a voice crying in 
the wilderness , 1 Woe,' woe.* ’’ 

The gentle priest was not much surprised by this information; it was evi¬ 
dent that Mrs Glibbans had received a terrible account of the wickedness of 
London; and that the weight upon her pious spirit was owing to that cause. 
He therefore accompanied her home, and administered all the consolation he 
was able to give, assuring her, that it was in the power of Omnipotence to con¬ 
vert the stony heart into one of flesh and tenderness, and to raise the British 
metropolis out of the miry clay, and place it on a hill, as a city that could not 
be hid in the kingdom Christ; which Mrs Glibbans was so thankful to hear, 
that, os soon as he had left her, she took her tea in a satisfactory frame of 
mind, and went the same night to Miss Molly Glencairn, to hear what Mrs 
Pringle had said to her. No visit ever happened more opportunely, for just as 
Mrs Glibbans knocked at the door, Miss Isabella Todd made her appearance. 
She had also received a letter from Rachel, in which it will be seen, that refer¬ 
ence was made likewise to Mrs Pringle's epistle td Miss Molly. 


Letter XIX. 

Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Todd. 

London. 

My Dear Bell,—How delusive ends, however, next Sunday, and then 
are the flatteries of fortune. The the ladies, like the spring flowers, will 
wealth that has been showered upon be all in full blossom. I was with 
us, beyond all our hopes, has brought the Argents at the opera on Saturday 
no pleasure to my heart, and I pour last, and it flu* surpassed my ideas of 
my unavailing sighs for your absence, grandeur. But the singing was not 
when I would communicate the cause good—I never could make out the end 
of my unhappiness. Captain Sabre or the beginning of a song, and it was 
has been most assiduous in his atten- drowned with the violins; the scenery, 
tions, and I must confess to your sym- however, was lovely, but I must not 
pathising bosom, that I do begin to say a word about the dancers, only 
find, that he has an interest in mine, that the females behaved in a manner 
But my mother will not listen to his so shocking, that I could scarcely bc- 
propoeals, nor allow me to give him lieve it was possible for the delicacy of 
any encouragement, till the fetal le- our sex to do. They are, however, 
gaey is settled. What can be her mo- all foreigners, who are, you know, na¬ 
tive for this I am unable to divine, turally of a licentious character, espe- 
for the Captain’s fortune is far beyond cially the French women, 
what I could ever have expected We have taken an elegant house in 
without the legacy, and equal to all I Baker Street, where we go on Mon- 
could hope for with it. If, there- day next, and our own new carriage 
fore, there is any doubt of the legacy is to be home in the course of the 
being paid, she should allow me to week. All this, which has been done 
accept him; and if there is none, what by the advice of Mrs Argent; gives 
can I do better ? In the meantime, we my mother great uneasiness, in case 
arc going about seeing the sights, but any thing should yet happen to the 
the general mourning is a great draw- legacy. My brother, however, who 
back on the splendour of gayety.. It knows the law better than her, only 
Vol. VII. 4 G 
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laughs at her fears, and my father has of a modest young lady might have 
found such a wonderful deal to do in been better conducted, 
religion here, that he is quite delight- Through the civility of the Argents 
cd, and is busy from morning to night we have been introduced to a great 
in writing letters, and giving charit- number of families, and been much 
able donations. 1 am soon to be no less invited, but all the parties arc so cere- 
busy, but in another manner. Mrs monious, that I am never at my ease. 
Argent has advised us to get in accom- which my brother says is owing to my 
plished masters for me, so that, as rustic education, which I cannot un¬ 
soon as we are removed into our own derstand; for, although the people are 
local habitation, I am to begin with finer dressed, and the dinners and 
drawing and music, and the foreign rooms grander than what 1 have seen, 
languages. 1 am not, however, to either at Irvine or Kilmarnock, the 
learn much of the piano; Mrs A. company are no wiser; and I have 
thinks it would take up more time not met with a single literary charac- 
than I can now afford ; but I afu to be ter among them. And what are la- 
cultivated in my singing, and she is to dies and gentlemen without mind, but 
try if the master that taught Miss a well-dressed mob 1 it is to mind a- 
Stephens has an hour to spare—and lone that I am at all disposed to pay 
to use her influence to persuade the homage of diffidence, 
him to give it to me, although he The acquaintance of the Argents are 
only receives pupils for perfectioning, all of the first circle, and we have got 
except they belong to families of dis- an invitation to a route from the Coun- 
iinctiou. tess of J****y, in consequence of 

My brother had a hankering tt» be meeting her with them. She is a 
made a Member of Parliament, and charming woman, and I anticipate 
got Mr Charles Argent to speak to my great pleasure. Miss Argent says, 
father about it, but neither he nor my however, she is ignorant and presum- 
mother would hear of such *a thing, ibg; but bow is it possible that she can 
which I was very sorry for, as it would be so, as she was an Earl's daughter, 
have been so convenient to me for get- and bred up for distinction. Miss An¬ 
ting franks; and I wonder my mother gent may be presuming, but a Coun¬ 
did not think of that, as she grudges tess is necessarily above that, at least 
nothing so much as the price of post- it would only become a Dutchess or 
age. But nothing do I grudge so little. Marchioness to say so. This, how- 
especially when it is for a letter from ever, is not the only occasion in which 
you—why do you not write roe often- I have seen the detractive disposition 
er, and tell me what is saying about of that young lady, who, with all her 
us, particularly by that spiteful toad, simplicity of manners and great ac- 
Becky Glibbans, whenever could hear complishments, is, you will perceive, 
of any good happening to her acquaint- just like ourselves, rustic as she doubt- 
auce, without being as angry as if it less thinks our breeding has been, 
was obtained at her expense. I have observed that nobody iu 

I do not like Miss Argent so well London inquires about who another is, 
on acquaintance as I did at first, not and that in company every one is treat- 
that she is not a very fine lassie, but ed on an equality-—unless when there 
she gives herself sueh airs at the harp is some remarkable personal peculiari- 
and piano—because she can play every ty, so that one really knows nothing 
sort of music at the first sight, ana oif those whom one meets. But my 
sing, by looking at the notea, any song paper is fhl4 and I must not take an- 
although she never heard it, which other sheet, as my mother has a letter 
may be very well in a playactor, or a to send in the same frank to Miss 
governess, that has to wip her bread Molly Glcncairn. Believe me, ever 
by music; but I think the education affectionately, yours, 

v Rachel Puinole. 

The three ladies knew not very well what to make of this letter. They 
thought there was a change in Rachel's ideas, and that it was not for the bet¬ 
ter ; and Miss Isabella expressed, with a sentiment of sincere sorrow, that the 
acquisition of fortune seemed to have brought out some uuamiable traits in her 
character, that, perhaps, had she not been exposed to the companions and 
temptations of the great world, would have slumbered, unfelt by herself, and 
unknown to her friends. 
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Mrs Glibbans declared that it was a waking of original sin, which the ini* 
quity of London was bringing forth as the heat of summer causes the rosin 
and sap to issue from the bark of the tree. In the meantime. Miss Molly had 
opened her letter, of which we subjoin a copy. 


Letter XX. 

Mrs Pringle to Miss Molly Olencairn. 

Lomlnn. 


Dear Miss Mai.t.y,— I greatly 
stand in need of your advise and coun¬ 
sel at this time. The doctor's affair 
comes on at a fearful slow rate, and 
the money goes like snow off a dyke. 
It is not to be told what has been paid 
for legacy duty, and no legacy yet in 
hand ; and we have been obligated to 
lift a whole hundred pounds out of 
the residue, and what that is to be the 
Lord only knows. But Miss Jenny 
Macbride, she has got her thousand 

S ound, all in one bank bill, sent to 
er; Thomas Bowie, the doctor in 
Ayr, he has got his five hundred 
pounds; and auld Nansc Sorrel, that 
was nurse to the Carnal, site has got 
the first year of her twenty pounds a- 
year; but we have gotten nothing, and 
I jealousc, that if tilings go on at this 
rate, there will be nothing to get, and 
what will become of us then, after all 
the trubble and outlay that we have 
been pot too by this coming to Lon¬ 
don. 

Howsomever, this is the black side 
of the story; for Mr Charles Argent, 
in a jocose way, proposed to get An¬ 
drew made a Parliament member for 
three thousand pounds, which he said 
was cheap, ana sorely he would not 
have thought of such a thing, had he 
not known that Andrew would have 
the money to pay fbr’t; and, over and 
above this, Mrs Argent has been re¬ 
commending Captain Sabre to me for 
Rachel, and she says he is a stated, 
gentleman, with two thousand pounds 
rental, and her nephew; and surely 
she would not think Kachel a match 
for him, unless she had an inkUttg 
from her gudeman of what Rachel's to 
get. But I have told her that we 
would think of nothing of the sort till' 
the counts war settled, which she may 
tell to her gudeman, and if he approves 
the match, it will make bin* hmtea On 
the settlement, for really l am grow¬ 
ing tired of this London, whar I am 
just like a fish out of thewafcer. The 
Englishers are sae obstinate in their 
own way, that I cm get them to do 
1 


noth mg like Christians; and, what is 
most provoking of all, their ways are 
very good when you know them, but 
they have no instink to teach a body 
how to learn them. Just this very 
morning, I told the lass to get a jiggot 
of mutton for the morn's dinner, and 
she said there was not such a thing to 
be had in Londou, and threeppit it 
till I couldnn stand her; and, had it 
not been that Mr Argent’s French ser- 
van* man happened to come with a 
cart, inviting us to a ball, and who 
understood what a jiggot was, I might 
have reasoned till tne day of doom 
without redress. As for the doctor, 1 
declare he’s like an enchantit person, 
for he has falling in with a party of 
the elect here, as he says, and they 
have a kilfud-yocking every Thursday 

at the house of Mr U-, where the 

doctor has been, and was asked to 

1 >ray, and did it with great eftec, which 
ios made him so up in the buckle, 
that he does nothing hut go to bible 
soceeyetis, and mishonary meetings, 
and cherity sarmons, which cost a poor 
of money. 

But what con earns me more than 
all is, that the temptations of this va¬ 
nity fair have turnt the head of An¬ 
drew, and he has bought two horses, 
with an English man-servan, whicli 
you know is an eating moth. But 
how he payt for them, and whar he is 
to keep them, is past the compass of 
my understanding. Tn short, if the 
legacy docs not cast up soon, I see no¬ 
thing left for us but to leave the world 
as a legacy to you ail, for my heart 
Will be b roken—and I often wish that 
the Comal hadna made us his residees, 
hut only given us a clean soom like 
Mise Jenny Macbride, although it had 
been no more; for, my dear Miss 
Mally, it does not doo for a woman of 
nty uroe of life to he taken out of her 
element, and, instead of looking after 
her family with a thrifty eye, to be , 
sifting dressed all day seeing the mo¬ 
ney flying .like sclate atones, But 
what I have to tell i3 ware than all 



SOB 

this; we have boon jicrsuadcd to take 
a fumisht house, where wc go on 
Monday ; and we are to pay for it, for 
three months, no less than a hundred 
and fifty pounds, which is more than 
the half of the doctor's whole stipend 
is, when the meal is twenty-pence the 
peck ; and we are to have three ser- 
van lasses, besides Andrew’s man, and 
the coachman that we have hired alto¬ 
gether for ourselves, having been per¬ 
suaded to trist a new carriage of our 
own by the Argents, which I trust the 
Argents will find money to pay for; 
anti masters are to come in to teach 
Rachel the fashionable accomplish¬ 
ments, Mrs Argent thinking she was 
rather old now to be sent to a board¬ 
ing-school. But what I am to get to 
do for so many vorashous servants is 
dreadful to think, there being no such 
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thing as a wheel within the four walls 
of London, and if there was, the Eng- 
lishers no nothing about spinning. 
In short. Miss Mally, I am driven di- 
mentit, and I wish I could get the 
doctor to come home with me to our 
manse, and leave all to Andrew and 
Rachel, with kurators; but as I said, 
he’s as mickle bye himself as ony bo¬ 
dy, and says that his candle has been 
hidden under a bushel at Garnock, 
more than thirty years, which looks as 
if the poor man was fey ; howsomever, 
he’s happy in his delooshon, for if he 
was afiuetit with that forethought and 
wisdom that I have, I know not what 
would be the upshot of all this cala¬ 
mity. But we maun hope for the 
best, and, happen what will, I am, 
dear Miss Mally, your sinsarc friend, 
Janet Pringle. 
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Miss Mally sighed as she concluded, and said, riches do not always bring 
happiness, and poor Mrs Pringle would have been far better looking after her 
cows and her butter, and keeping her lasses at their wark, than with all this 
garavitching and grandeur. <c Ah I’’ added Mrs Glibbans, “ she’s now a tes- 
tifyer to the truth—she’s now a testifyer; happy it will be for her if she’s en¬ 
abled to make a sanctified use of the dispensation.” 


THE ELDER. 


I. 

Of old, in Scottish land, a Sire there lived. 

Whose toil in youth had stores prepared for age, 

Who now from care, though scarce from toil reprieved, 
With earthly thoughts an easier war could wage, 

And less of fear or favour felt the edge : 

His children grown, had sought employment round. 

As different toils their various tastes engage. 

And he, though scarce by need to labour bound. 

Yet loved to tend his team, and till the fruitful ground. 

n. 

On slope of sunward hill his cot was placed. 

In cultured holm, 'mid furze-surrounded scene. 

Where isles of com were gained from Alpine waste. 

And ’mid enclosing rocks were pastures seen ; 

Before his door was spread the daisied green. 

Where browzed the cottage nurae, his brinded cow. 

By grandchild led, the furzy knolls between. 

Who sought the spots where sweetest daisies grow. 

And lesson conned the while, along that mountain’s brow. 

iu. 

That wealthy cot of rude exterior seemed. 

Its charms the dwellers, not the gazers, found ; 

In eyes romantic scarce befitting deemed, 

To grace the blooming wilds that laughed around: 

And all within to antique modes was bound ; 

The hearth amid the central floor was placed. 

Where sire and sons might sit in circle round ; 

And up the spacious vent, with wicker braced. 

Might school-boy grandchild mark each zenith star that passed. 
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iv. 

One southward window looked adown the green. 

Where wont his daughter young her wheel to ply. 

And view the roses round her casement sheen. 

Or tulips bright in tidv garden nigh, 

Whose flowers might Sunday’s ornament supply. 

Or lie, for mark, beside her pastor’s hymn ; 

Here too, v hen snowy loured December’s sky. 

She lov’d to see, through window frosted-dim. 

The blackbirds peck her crumbs, or round her garden skim. 

v. 

To fairy lake was there a streamlet spread, 

Whose grassy banks were bright with purest green. 

And here, when June his brightening influence shed. 
The housewife’s pearly webs were bleaching seen. 

From seed to cloth that still her care had been; 

There, too, the maid betrothed might stranger view. 

In satin snood and kilted kirtle clean. 

Her linen stores prepare, of lilied hue, 

'urc like her virgin self, the married couch i 

Apart, on airy knoll, his stacks were seen, 

Y-thatched with broom, with twisted sedges bound ; 

And garden here was stretched in chequered green. 

With ranks of leafy trees protected round ; 

And here his leisure hours employment found— 

To tend the sunny hives, the soil to feed, 

For various plants to fit the equal ground. 

To trim the walk, to root the envious weed. 

Or rill, by sedges choked, in purer stream to lead. 

VII. 

Here, too, on Sunday morn, in corner green. 

Where branching lime her shadowy arches raised. 

He loved to sit: where through the leafy screen 
The humming bees, with honeyed blossoms pleased. 

Like hymn from distant church, innumerous praised 
The God to whom his morning prayers were said ; 

And here, at times, from weekly tasks released. 

Around his knee, his youthful grandsons played, 

Or glad in sacred lore their infant skill displayed, 

VIII. 

This wight’s fair fame the Elder’s charge had won. 

And well his equal life such trust approved— 

By haughtiest wealth as independent known. 

By poorest toil as fellow-labourer loved ; 

His praise was dear to all ; if he reproved, 

Nor frowned the rich, nor jealous railed the poor: 

From hirn whose life in equal toils has mdVed, ' 

Will poverty severest truths endure. 

And who, nor needs nor fears, with wealth shall chide secure. 

IX. 

The reverend man my earlier years hive seat. 

On Sunday morn the church-way gate beside, 

(An antique porch, with ivy mantled green, 

By beech s earliest boughs o’mhadowed wide,) 

There stood the Patriarch gray, and near his ride' 

The entering peasants laid their friendly mite 
For brethren’s wants: while each; with gratefhl pride. 
From his applauding eye the Warm driight 
Received, of charity “ twice blessed,” ofkittdncssdoae aright. 
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x. 

I’ve seen hum, too, at times the boon divide, 

By pitying brethren thus collected kind. 

Yet few were those, I wot, whom kindred’s pride 
To general pity careless then resigned— 

For not as now was wealth to few confined. 

Who owned no kindred tie with lowlier toil— 

But far diffused ; each peasant then could find, 

(While smaller forms left free th' enriching soil) 

Some kind relation near, whose wealth relieved his coil. 

xi. 

Yet those whom poverty reluctant sent. 

With kindest care the Elder’s hand relieved. 

As patriarch old within his evening tent. 

The pilgrim's wearied footsteps glad received ; 

No fears were there, lest charity deceived. 

Should nourish listless vice with boon prepared 
For humble want; in equal toils had lived, 

Both he who dealt and he the boon that shared. 

And wasting idler there, of welcome still despaired. 

XII. 

Bright from his cottage lay, far stretched below, 

A chequered valley, nch in woods and corn. 

Where many a hamlet’s light was seen to glow 
At darkening eve ; where soft at earliest morn 
From many a cot the spiry smoke was borne. 

First mark of man a-stir; a village wide. 

Where gardens broad the straggling oots adorn. 

Was near below; shone verdant down beside. 

Where lowed the milky hard, the hamlet’s common pride. 

xiii. 

How sweet at eve, when loom and anvil’s sound. 

That thro’ that village day had ceaseless rung. 

Was hushed; when'forth from busiest sheds around. 

Their tasks performed, the eager tradesmen flung, 

To drink the breeze of heaven in joyous throng. 

And pleasure seek in healthfUl change of toil: 

Some feed their cherished cows ; with hatchet strong 
Some fhcl-store prepare ; in softer moil 
Some prop the blooming pea, and court the genial soil. 

XIV. 

And some, when now those leisure cares are done. 

Beneath some elm on western slope convene. 

Where naipe-carved bench is placed for evening sun. 

And northern grove protects the quiet scene; 

There many a rustic theme consumes the e’en. 

And aU of ill or good that peasants feel 
From laws mid wars and kings is heard between; 

Some tell their wrongs, die cause would some reveal. 

And some, sagacious more, propound the means to heal. 

And here the Elder tor might oft be found. 

Here loved at eve to list the eager theme. 

To hear the peasants deal their praises round. 

Or cae$ r $n “ ruling powers” their whispered blame; 

Coifldeft, with ward revered, allay the, flame 
Of vexed complaint: his glanoe, with anger fired. 

Could break the young declaimer'a airy dream 
(By lawless books, those whispering toads, inspired) 

That soars to freedoms wild* of alow experience tired. 
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XVU 

Yet small the charm declaimer's theme can bring 
(If public wants not pinch the peasant's store. 

Anil teach him jealousy) to village ring. 

That meets to tell the rustic business o'er 
And themes of home. Their tond attention more 
Was won (while yet such kindred theme was given) 
While Elder scanned th’ assembled preachers’ lore. 
Whose rival eloquence had fondly striven 
To win the hearts of men, and deck the rites of heaven.* 

XVII. 

They loved to hear how 'mid some mountain dell 
Where emerald grass with pearly daisies shone. 

And blooming furze diffused its fragrant smell. 

While o’er some neighbouring grove on hillock lone 
By ancient church the wandering eye was won— 

How mingling here with breeze’s fading sound. 

Was heard in cadence mild, like hermit’s tone. 

The preacher's voice; and how innumerous round 
Delighted hearers sat, in fond attention wound. 

XVIII. 

How there that preacher stood, like him of old, 

Who, 'mid the wilds of Judah’s desart plain. 

To gathering thousands awful warning told 
Of high Messiah’s dread approaching reign; 

How there, like him he poured his eager strain 
’Mid lonely dell of far sequestered height. 

Repentant hearts for christain life to gain. 

And trembling souls to fit for awfal rite. 

Where Saviour’s dying love bursts full on mortal sight. 

XIX. 

When rose their choral hymn's aerial tide. 

How sweet the mellowed sound apart to hear. 

Beneath some mountain grove’s o’ershadowing side. 

Like songs of Eden poured on Adam’s ear 

From groves where angels walked ; while, listening near, 

By hillock green, young wedded pair was seen. 

Who soothed, with fond caress, their infant’s tear. 

Lest childish wail invade the listening scene. 

And break those sounds of praise where angels heark to men. 

xr. 

Such theme the peasant loved: such Beene sublime 
By grandsire’s foot he oft fold tripped to see. 

And recollections fond of earliest time. 

And charms beloved of native scenery. 

Were mingled there with rites that holiest be ; 

And round the Elder oft, such tale to hear,. 

They eager thronged beneath their village tree; 

To them than senates’ lore that tale more dear. 

Or all of war and fight that fills the dty’s ear. 


* The celebration of the sacrament in country parishes was, till of late, always accom¬ 
panied by a “ field preaching,” which drew together great numbers of hearers. Religious 
ceremonies, performed under the open heaven, are always peculiarly impressive; ana this 
being the only relict of them left in Britara, it had its full effect on the minds of the 
people ; affording, likewise, a much more eligible subject of conversation than those po¬ 
litical matters, which the utter abolition of all festivals. Sue. has now left as the only topic 
of their leisure hours. It were to be wished that ridicule were always as successful in 
curing real abuses, os it was here in removing both the abuse and the thing abused. 
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XXI. 

So passed their eve: and then would Elder stray 
To neighb’ring cot, where, lov'd and welcome guest. 

He whiled in rural talk the hours away: 

The fhther’s serious tale, the youngster’s jest. 

The damsel’s song, the child in frolic blest; 

Each gay, by turns amused the cheerful sire: 

The young enjoy their mirth, the old their rest, 

And all to please their honoured guest conspire. 

While, mid the jovial ring, gleams bright their bickering fire. 

xxn. 

And might, at times, misfortune’s frown severe 
Such gladsome scene to hopeless sadness turn ; • 

Did pinching want extort a murmuring tear. 

And hid theirVearied hearts In silence mourn. 

Or urge despair in angry words to burn; 

While stranger's kindness half-degrading seemed. 

And tore their wounded pride with newer thorn :— 

The Elder's step was ne'er intrusive deemed: 

Familiar oft before, for kindness still esteemed. 

XXIII. 

And oft when frightened wealth in vain had tried 
Each wonted art the peasant vexed to sooth. 

Had smiled, and glozed, and half-concealed his pride. 

And mingled promise fair and speeches smooth. 

Yet met hut sullen looks in every booth; 

The Elder’s voice, in all its words sincere, 

Could lull to peace his brethren's passions wroth; 

Their sufferings just in patience taught to bear. 

Or shewed by rightful path to reach their ruler's car. 

XXIV. 

Even she, that maid, around whose youthful breast 
Consumption’s serpent coils were firmly wound. 

Whose feverish heart each visit now oppressed. 

While shrunk her startled ear from every sound. 

Hie Elder's converse still delightful found ; 

While he, to win her ear, would cheerful tell 
Of evenings spent her parents* hearth around. 

Where friend to friend was joined in social spell: 

Then led her thoughts from earth on bliss supreme to dwell. 

XXV, 

How different he, the haughty pastor, sent 
Amid this humble flock “ the Word” to preach ! 

Who ne’er within such humble threshold went, 

Save (yearly task) some stern advice to teach. 

Or, called perchance, at death’s impending breach: 

Can dying men of such regard the care, 

Whose tardy steps with death the port but reach ? 

A signal known, his visit speaks despair. 

Alarms the feverish heart, ana thought bewilders there. 

xxyi. 

When reapers keen on h rvest fields were met, 

This wight for many an useful deed was loved: 

Disjointed limb his ready skill could set, 

And wound from sickle rough his salve removed ; 
Whene'er the youngster’s mirth too freely roved. 

One little word from him its flight restrained; 

And maid that, blushing, half that flight approved. 

Yet blessed his care for purer mirth regained. 

And youth in freedom met—thus age preserved unstained. 
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xxvii. 

At Harvest-bom* be b>Wd the mirthful feast. 

Where master's welcome servants’ eases beguiled. 

Where met the youth in mutual kindness blessed. 

Who late in rival strength had eager tolled ; 

When down the dance the maiden grateful smiled 
On him whose eare her harvest’s tod had eased j 
When rustic mirth flung round in antifcs wild. 

And youth rejoiced from yearly toils released, 

While age sat gladsome near, like guardian angel pleased. 

xxvm. 

And much he wont th’ ungenerous pride to blame. 

Of masters stern, to mushroom riches grown. 

Who thus to mix with labour deemed it shame. 

And gave for wonted feast the sofdid bflpn ; 

’Twixt youth and ««e ihe bait for discord sown. 

That neither pleased, and both with strife defiled; 

For careful age will hoard the pittance thrown, 

And youth, of age’s decent care despoiled. 

Will seek unsanctioncd mirth, to sinful joys beguiled." 

x*ix. 

With bitterest smile the Elder oft would list, 

When men of wealth, in piteous mood, complained 
Of peasants now deprived, of virtues ceased. 

And rural manners old, with vice distained. 

And schemes of pride where simplest order reigned— 

Alas! themselves the cause! their pride of shew 
To mix with lowlier toil has long disdained— 

Each jealous rank repels each rank below. 

Familiar guardian once* a stein inspector now. 

XXX. * 

How fer the ill desoends 1 the fanner’s hall. 

Where lived the servants once, beneath the care 
Of master kind—the friend, the guide of all— 

Is changed and lost ; reigns pride unbending there, 

And forth to cheerless booth rau$t servants fere. 

Their hasty mess unblessed, alone to snatch. 

And meet unguarded every youthful snare; 

While master’s stem advice, or hated watch. 

But fires their rival pride, his wealthier rice to match. 

xwt ’ 

Yet why in bitter words thus speak severer 
Thus ne’er the Elder’s voice would harshly dude ; 

Oft stubborn vice would draw his secret tear. 

And oft his care would indignation hide. 

Lest stern reproof might wake the sinners pride. 

And shut the angry ear to ell approach: 

By kindness still he loved the heart to guide, 

On sad remorse would carefhl ne'er encroach, 

And jealous pride could lull, yet waken self-reproach. 

xxxix. 

As through the western pane of mountain cot, 

Where maiden sings and plies her evening wheel. 

Across the floor is sunny raylet shot/ • 

Where child pursues the atoms' glittering reel. 

And grand-dame loves the sunny warmth to feel; 

While sparkling light die beamy wanderer throws 


* It has of late been customary to discountenance the old Sa turn alie n festivities of 
harvest heme, &c. under pretence of economy $ which has only caused the spirit of con¬ 
viviality among the lower classes, 0 seek fer other, and cfriaMjrnat kv objectionable 
modes of enjoyment. 

Vox.. VII. 4 H 
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On all that housewife’s care would fain conceal* 

And o’er her dusky shelves resplendent glows* 

And playful pleases still, while every speck it shews ; 

xxxiii. 

Thus playful still his kind reproof was shed* 

Thus unoffending every fault could shew:— 

Nor fees to generous deeds his precepts led; 

As when at ilawfi from orchards blooming bough 
Some feathered songster’s notes melodious flow* 

And sleeping maid awake to cheerfiil toil* 

Who trims her parent's cot ere forth she go* 

TO milk her cows or join the harvest’s moil 
Thus he to deeds of worth, the heart could wakening wile. 

XXXIV. 

No words sarcastic e’et defiled his tongue* 

, Those poisoned arrows^shot by arah&shed pride; 

Such oft in sly rebuke the heart have stung* 

Oft driven the penitent his fenlta to hide. 

But wanderer ne’er regained to virtue’s side ; 

From lily fallen he dried remorseful shower* 

Nor let the worm despair beneath it hide; 

And oft with kindly touch revived the flower 
That cold neglect or scorn had thrown to vice’s power. 

XXXV. 

No an^ry satire guided e'er his speech 
On class of men a general blame to throw— 

Of kings or mobs* or goad or ill to te&eh :— 

For men* he said* in common frailty grow* 

By weal corrupted some, and some by woe * 

As mid some rocky cavern's darksome hall* 

Where Stalagmitic veins exuding flow* 

Wild shapes arise as drops incessant fall* 

Thus men unconscious change, thus custom works on all. 

xxxvi. 

Such truths the Elder taught ; but most he loved 
Of wayward youth the devious paths to guide ; « 

Their generous warmth to duteous deeds he moved* 

And lured their pride of heart to virtue's side: 

And many a wanderer bears his memory wide* 

Thro’ distant lands where Scotia’s sons are loved* 

And tells on Indian shore with grateful pride* 

How first the Elder’s praise* to deeds approved* 

Amid his native hills* his youthful bosom moved. 

XXXVI). 

But if from roamings far such wanderer come* 

And bend his path the Elder’s cot to find ; 

Alas 1 no more is there the sage’s home; 

Along the hill all lonely sweeps the wind* 

Nor mark is there dt Bodal humankind ; ‘ 

Of scattered Bheep is heard the tinkling bell* 

And shivering lad is there* by rode reclined. 

To watch his flock* that seeks on desert fell* 

Some spot of greener, Sward, or kindlier Sheltered dell. 

4 x'rxrAt. 

That shepherd points afar the sacred ground, 

Where now the Elder sleeps in silent grave; 

And leaves his flock* to guide the Wanderer round 
The site, where once the cot its shelter gave ; J 

Where now some lonely trees their branches wave* * 

Sole remnant left of all that there had been,— 

Which he who crushed the rest had deigned to save* 

To deck* perchance like ancient tomb, the scene. 

To wanderer’s grieving heart* memorial sad I ween. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE “ HISTORIA MAJOR" OF MATTHEW PARIS, MONK OF 

ST ALBANS. 

(Continued from vol. vi. p. 276.) 

Adventures of King Richard \st, on his return from Palestine. 


I. In theautumnof the year 1192, the 
ships being prepared, and every thing 
rightly disposed of. King Richard, 
with his queen, his sister Jane, Queen 
of Sicily, and the rest of his nobles, 
crossed the Mediterranean, all of 
whom were subjected to unusually 
tempestuous weather at sea, and to 
various evik when they touched the 
land. Some escaped to the shore al¬ 
most naked, with the destruction of 
their ships, and the loss of their trea¬ 
sures, and but few gained the port 
destined for their safety. Those Who' 
escaped the dangers of the sea, beheld 
everywhere hostile forces arising a- 
gainst them. Many had a heavy ran¬ 
som set upon their heads; nor had 
they any means of escape, as though 
sea and land had both conspired to 
punish the deserters from the cross; 
whence it is manifest, that their re¬ 
treating before the accomplishment of 
their pilgrimage was displeasing to the 
Lord; who had decreed that they 
should prosper in the Holy Land, sub¬ 
duing their enemies for them, and de¬ 
livering to them that land for which 
they had undertaken so grievous a 
pilgrimage; for on the feast of Quad¬ 
ragesima following their departure, Sa- 
ladin, the invader of Christendom and 
of the Holy Land, finished his accursed 
life by a miserable death; and had 
they been present, they might easily 
have recovered the country, during 
the quarrels and disputes maintained 
by the sons and neighbours of the 
aforesaid Saladin for the possession of 
his kingdom. 

II.—As to King Richard, he hav¬ 
ing, with several of his followers* been 
afflicted for six weeks by grievous, 
storms at sea, and as he approached 
the coast of Barbary, (being three 
days’ sail distant from Marseilles) hav¬ 
ing heard the growing rumour, that 
the court de S. Gilles and the other 
princes, through whose territories ho., 
had to pass, had, with one accord, 
conspired against him, and laid snares , 
for him, determined to return to Eng¬ 
land by way of Germany^ disguise. 

And having changed his ac¬ 

cordingly, landed with A few of his 
followers, namely, Baldwin de Be- 
thun, and Master Philip, his clerk. 


and Anselm, his chaplain, and a 
few Templars, at a certain sea-port 
in the territory of Sclavonia, by 
name Zara; and sending forthwith a 
messenger to the nearest castle, de¬ 
manded a safe conduct and undisturb¬ 
ed passage from the lord of the pro¬ 
vince. The king, on his passage, had 
bought time precious stones, namely, 
carbuncles, vulgarly called rubies, of 
a certain Pisan, for 900 byzants; one 
of which, set in a golden ring, he sent 
to the lord of the castle by the afore¬ 
said messenger, who being asked by 
the said lord, what persons they were 
who demanded safe conduct, answer¬ 
ed, that they were pilgrims returning 
from Jerusalem ; and being asked their 
names, he replied, “ one of them is 
called Baldwin de Bethun, the other 
Hugh, a merchant, who also hath sent 
you this ringbut he, having inspect¬ 
ed it for sortie time, Said, “ his name 
is not Hugh, but King Richard;” and 
added, “ although I have sworn to lay 
viplent hands on all pilgrims who re¬ 
turn from those parts, and not to re¬ 
ceive any presents from them, yet, re¬ 
gard being had both to the value of 
the gift and the giver, in that he hath 
so much honoured me, who am un¬ 
known to hipi, I both return the jewel, 
and give him license to depart." The 
messenger on his return related these 
things to the king, who, with his com¬ 
panions, having bought some horses, 
departed from the city in secret, and 
proceeded some way undisturbed. But 
the aforesaid lord had privately sent a 
messenger, to his brother, that he 
iisigftt seize the king in passing through 
his territory, which lay on his road. 
^twhiCh territory, when the king had 
arrived, and had entered the city where 
the brother of the aforesaid lord was 
tying in writ for him, the latter im¬ 
mediately called to him one of his 
most foithfril adherents, of Norman 
parentage, by name Roger de Argen- 
ton, (who had remained with him 
twenty years,and had given his niece 
in marriage’to him,) and ordered him 
diligently to examine the houses where 
those pilgrims might sojourn, and, if 

C 'ble, to discover the.king either by 
jpeech, or by any other token, 
promising him half 'the city for a re- 
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ward, if he could intercept him. Ro¬ 
ger, having examined the lodgings of 
the pilgrims, at length found him 
whom he sought, who for ft long time 
would not discover himself to him, 
but at length, forced by the importu¬ 
nity and entreaties of his faithful exa¬ 
miner, confessed who he was. He, 
urging him with many tears to make 
instant escape, furnished him with an 
excellent horse for the purpose, and 
then returning to his master, told him 
that the report of the king’s arrival 
was but an idle rumour ; and that it 
was only Baldwin de Bethun and hia 
comrades, who were returning from 
pilgrimage; whereat his lord being 
enraged, commanded them all to he 
seised. But the king departing se¬ 
cretly with William de Stagro (de la 
Pole ?) and a slave, who understood 
German, continued on his road with¬ 
out food for the space of three days and 
three nights. Then, being compelled 
by hunger, he turned himself towards 
the city of Grab in Austria, hard by 
the Danube, where, to crown his mis¬ 
fortunes, it chanced that the duke of 
Austria was at that time abiding. 

III.—King Richard being thus com¬ 
pelled by necessity, sent his slave to 
the market-place of the city to buy 
some food to satisfy their hunger. The 
slave, when he arrived at the market¬ 
place, bearing himself with a pompous 
and haughty demeanour, ana dealing 
about his byzants somewhat too large¬ 
ly, was apprehended by the citizens, 
and commanded to give an account-of 
himself. He answered, that he was 
the slave of a certain rich merchant, 
who would reach the city withiri the 
space of three days; and being there¬ 
upon discharged, he returned to the 
long in his private abode, and exhort¬ 
ed him to make his escape instantlwre- 
Utingwhathodhappened. But the king, 
after his sufferings on the sea, was re¬ 
solved to rest a few days in that city. 
Meanwhile, as the aforesaid slave was 
often in the market-place going back¬ 
wards and forwards, it happened that, 
on the festival of St Thomas -the 
apostle, he chanced incautiously. to 
carry thither the king’s tablets under 
his girdle l which the magistrates see¬ 
ing, again caused him to pe apprehend¬ 
ed, and tortured him indlvers inodes, 
threatening that they would cut out 
his tongue unless he immediately coti- 
ffeseed who was truly his master. At 
length, being compelled by the force 


of his torments, he informed them of 
the whole truth; whereof having im¬ 
mediately apprised the duke, he order¬ 
ed the king’s lodgings to be surround¬ 
ed, and himself peremptorily sum¬ 
moned to make his surrender. The 
king, nevertheless, remained unterrifi¬ 
ed by the host of Barbarians against 
him ; but being aware that his valonr 
would not kng prevail against their 
force, commanded them to bring the 
duke, saying that he would render 
himself prisoner to him only. The 
duke immediately approaching, the 
king marched out to mefet him, and 
delivered np his sword to him, toge¬ 
ther with himself. The duke in great 
joy took him along with him in an 
honourable manner, and then commit¬ 
ted him to the custody of some trust¬ 
worthy soldiers, who guarded him 
closely both day and night with drawn 
swords. The which lamentable mis¬ 
fortune is not to be supposed to. have 
occurred without the peculiar judg¬ 
ment of God, although not manifest to 
us, whether it were to chastise the 
youthful errors of the king, or the sins 
of his subjects j or that the same king 
might be recalled to penitenee by be¬ 
ing deservedly punished for the vio¬ 
lence with which he besieged his fleshly 
lather, Henry, when lying on his sick¬ 
bed, in the city of Mans, with the as¬ 
sistance and counsel of the king of 
France. And although he did not 
actually sky him with the sword, yet, 
by frequent assaults, he forced him to 
leave that pkee; all which things, be¬ 
yond doubt, contributed to his death. 

IV. During the year of our Lord! 
1193, King Richard remained in the 
custody of the Duke of Austria, who 
sold, him to Henry, Emperor of the 
Romans, for sixty thousand pounds of 
silver, after the measure of Cologne. 
The emperor, on receiving him (which 
Was the. third week after Palm-Sun¬ 
day), ordered him to be placed in close 
custody $ and for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining from him an unreasonable sum 
of money for ransom, he ordered him 
lb be carried into the land of the TVi- 
l>alU, out of whose prisons no one who 
had entered was ever known to return 
—of whom Aristotle speaks in his fifth 
hook, faying, “ It is reckoned right 
to sky one’s father among The Tribal- 
liand of whom elsewhere it is writ¬ 
ten, 

“ Sunt Idea, sunt gentes, qulbus est moctare 
parentes;” 
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In this confinement lie never was al- been solemnly agreed between both 
lowed to rest, except under the cus- in their common pilgrimage. He al- 
tody of a multitude of soldiers and at- so complained, that lie had ordered 
tendants, some of whom accompanied the standard of his relation, the Duke 
him night and day with drawn swords, of Austria, to be cast into the com* 
A body of guards surrounded the bed mon sewer, on account of their quar- 
of the king, and did not permit any of rel at Joppa, and had every where dis- 
his followers to pass the night with honoured those of the German nation 
him. Yet norm of these things could in the Holy I>and, in word and deed, 
in the least degree disturb the coante- To answer these, and other such ca- 
nanee of that most serene prince; and luranies, the king was cited before the 
he ever appeared..both cheerful and emperor--#hereon, standing in the 
free in words—held and daring in .miast of the assembly, he so well and 
deeds—as the time,’ place, or occasion dearly replied to each objection sepa- 
required. How many jokes bspassed rately, so 8s to excite admiration anil 
on his guards—how often he Redded reverence in the minds of all men; 
them when intoxicated—how often he and so as no farther suspicion of the 
measured his own strength with that things whereof he was accused remain- 
of such gigantic forma—I leave to ed in the breasts of his hearers ; and 
others to relate. so clearly did he prove the truth of 

V. The emperor, displaying an his assertions by probable arguments, 
angry and implacable disposition to- that he destroyed all those false suspi- 
wards the king, would never demean cions’ which were brought against 
himself so far as to call ltftn into his him f especially denying all manner 
presence, or to converse with him; of treachery, or contrivance, as to the 
but, preferring many grievous accusa- death of any prince whatsoever; aa- 
tions against him and his people, he sorting, that be was at all times ready 
spread various calumnies respecting to prove his innocence against such ac~ 
him. But at length, through the me- cus&thm, tts the emperor’s court should 
diation of friends on both sides, espe- think fit. And when he had for a 
dally of the Abbot of Clugny, and loug time thus eloquently defended 
William, the king's chancellor; the himself before the emperor and his 
emperor, having convoked his prelates, barons, the former admiring the force 
dukes, and counts, ordered the king to of his arguments, first having called 
be brought before him, and accused him, then arose and embraced him; 
him on various charges before them and from that moment began to sc 
all. In the first place, namelv, that more mildly towards him, and to ho- 
by his counsel and assistance he had nour him with his familiarity. Ac- 
himself lost the kingdom of Sicily and cordingly, /by the mediation of the 
Apulia, which descended to him, by friends of both parties, the treaty was 
hereditary right, after the death of carried on for along time for the re- 
Williain its king: to gain which he demption of the king; At length they 
had procured a large army, by means agreed to this—that the emperor 
of an infinite sum of money; while he .mould receive 140,000 merks for the 
had also faithfully promised him as- king’s ransom, according to the mea- 
sistance to wrest that kingdom from sure, of Cologne-^alt which he was to 
Tancred. He then accused him eon- pay before he should be set at liberty, 
cerning the king of Cyprus, who was ARt^e 1 drops, dukes, and barons of 
united to him by relationship, whom that empire, then promised upon oath, 
he had unjustly deprived of his king- that as sbon as the king had paid the 
dom and thrown-into prison, and had aforesaid sum, he shotud be permitted 
by force made himself master of his to return to his kingdom in peace, 
lands and treasures, and sold the island The conditions of this agreement were 
to a foreigner. He then brought s- promulgated in England by William, 
gainst him the death of his heir, the . Bishop of Ely, chancellor of the king, 
Slurquis of Montferrat, who, through who brought With him the king's let- 
his machination and treachery, had ter, *ad i£e golden ball of the emper- 
been slain by the Pensions „• andf or; and immediately an edict was 
moreover, * that he had suborned per- published by the Royal Justiciaries, 
sons to assassinate his liege lord the that all bismfos, (derks, counts, aqd 
king of France, to whom fie had not barons, and all .abbeys and priories, 
preserved his faith pledged, us had should contribute the fourth part of 
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their revenue towards the ransom of exactions, gave its whole stock of wool 
the king; and for that pious end, towards this loyal purpose. No church 
they collected all the gold and silver or order, no age or sex, was omitted; 
chalices. The order of the Cistercians, but all were forced to contribute to- 
which had hitherto been free from all wards the liberation of Richard. 


Legend of the Wandering Jew. 


InitfiSS, the Metropolitan of Arrae- 
nias, on his travels, arrived in Eng¬ 
land, and was interrogated of many 
things respecting the churches under 
his jurisdiction. * , ; ' 

Among other things, being asked as 
to that Joseph (concerning whom there 
is much talk among men), who was 
present at the passion or the Lord, 
and spoke with him, and who yet 
lives as a witness to the truth of tlje 
Christian religion, and whether he 
had ever seen or heard of him, se¬ 
riously affirmed the truth of such re¬ 
port; and a certain knight of . An¬ 
tioch, in his retinue, who was hh^<in- 
terpreter, and who was also known to. 
one of the abbot’s servants (by name 
Henry do Spigournel), spoke in the 
French as follows: “ My master well 
knows that man, and a little before he 
journeyed to the west, the said Jo- • 
seph ate at his table, whom he had of¬ 
ten seen and heard speak.” And be¬ 
ing afterwards asked respecting what 
passed between our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the said Joseph, he answered 
thus: “ In the time of the passion of 
Jesus Christ, when, having been taken 
by the Jews, he wqs brought before 
the Governor Pilate in the preetorium, 
to be judged by him,. Pilate, finding 
no cause of death in him, said to 
them, ‘ Do ye take him, and judge 
him according to your own law.’ But 
as the Jews continued to clamour yet 
more loudly, he d&nissed Barabbas 
according to their petition, and de¬ 
livered to them Christ, that he might 
be crucified. While the dews were; 
drawing Christyrithout the prstorium,. 
and when he Had come to the gate,- 
and was passing into it, Cartaphilus,; 
porter of the pwetorium to Pontius 
Pilate, struck aim on thfe back with 
his fist in a contemptuous manner, , 
and, mocking hint, Go, Jesus, 

go quicker—why do yon, delay •?’ 
Whereupon Jesus,, looking back on 
him with a severe countenance, said— 

* 1 go, and thou shalt wait until I re¬ 
turn it is said according to that say¬ 
ing of the evangelist.* Therefore, by 


the word of God, the aforesaid Carta- 
philus is still waiting, ho having been 
aged about thirty years at the time of 
the passion of our Lord; and ever, as 
soon as he arrives at the age of an 
hundred, he is seized, as it were, with 
an incurable infirmity, and is ravished 
ill a sort of eestacy ; and upon re¬ 
covering his senses, finds himself again 
returned back to the same age at 
which he was in the year when our 
Ldrd suffered—aci' that he may truly 
say with the; Psalmist, ‘ My youth is 
renewed like that of an eagle/ When 
the Catholic faith increased, this same 
Cartaphilus was baptized by that Ana¬ 
nias wh» bt&tized Saint Paul, and was 
called Joseph. He frequently sqjoums 
in either Armenia, and in other re¬ 
gions pf the- 'East, ; living among the 
bishops, and other heads of the 
church^—a man of holy conversa¬ 
tion and piety, speaking Jittle, and 
with circumspection—saying nothing, 
except when required ; by the bish¬ 
ops and holy men; ana sometimes 
he relates concerning the things of 
antiquity, and the circumstances of 
the passion and resurrection of- Christ, 
and of die witnesses of the resurrection 
—those, namely, who arose with Christ 
from the grave, and went into the ho¬ 
ly city, and appeared to many. He 
also speaks concerning the apostles’ 
creed, and their division and ministry; 
and this without any laughter or le- 
vity», or any sign of disbelief—being 
rather occupied by grief’ and fear of 
tbefLord, ever expecting the advent 
of Jems Christ in fire, and the judg¬ 
ment of the world, and fearing lest, 
at the last trialp. he should find him 
still angered against him whom he 
fikd provoked by derision. Many men 
come to him from the most distant 
pgrts of the world, rejoicing to See and 
converse with him—among whom, if 
there be any worthy, he briefly an¬ 
swered their questions. Ho refuses 
all presents that are offered to him, 
being content with moderate food and 
clothing; and he places all his hope of 
safety in this, namely, that he sinned 
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in ignorance, and that our Lord pray- who through iniquity (that is, through 
ed that liis Father might pardon his avarice}, (strayed the Lord, hanged 
murderers, as unknowing what they himself, and, his bowels gushing out, 
did; and that St Paul, also sinning in thus ended his wretched life without 
ignorance, nevertheless deserved par- hope of salvation. For these reasons 
don ; as also Peter, who denied the only Cartaphilus hopes for salvation." 
Lord through frailty ; while Judas, 


Refutation of the Power (f Mahomet to work Miracles. 

:'b 

Mahomet confessed,' with his own daughter of Acharith, wife of Zelim, 
month, that he neVCr-had worked mi- Who was the son of Muzilum, a Jew), 
racles, and never should work them, at the time when one of his com- 
so that the miracles which the Sara- rades (by name Abara) was seated at 
cens relate concerning himareio . be table with him; whereupon the lamb 
reckoned false: for they assert that a spoke to Mahomet, saying, “ Take 
wolf once met him on a journey, whom care not to eat of me, for 1 am poison- 
hc put to flight by lifting up three fin- edwhereupon the aforesaid Albara 
gers against him. They relate also ate thereof and died. Eighteen years 
concerning an ox, which once spoke after that day, Mahomet himself died 
with him : they say that a fig-tree, by by poison, who, had he been a true 
his command,-prostrated itself before prophet, might have prayed for his 
him, and then advanced towards him; dead companion, to recall him to life ; 
and that the moon was cleft by him or, at least, might have guarded him- 
into two parts and again joined to- self and his companion, before-hand, 
gether : also, that poison was once against the poison, even as it is writ- 
placed before him, which had been in- ten that Elijah and Elisha did of old, 
fused into the flesh of a lamb, by a saying, u There is death in the pot." 
certain woman (by name Zeineb, 

Fahle concerning Christ*s raising Japhet the Son of Noah. 

Mahomet being questioned respect- thoft> who wast in the ark with thy 
ing Noah’s ark and the deluge, and father, mightest relate the whole truth 
the general extermination caused by respecting it to these who are here by- 
it, whether these things were true, standing. Japhet, thereupon taking 
and to be believed according to the up the parable, thus began his rela- 
narration of Moses in Genesis, an- tion: ‘ During the inundation of the 
swered and said to his disciples, deluge, we were In the ark, (to wit) 
“ When the Lord Jesus was walking the men apart, and the animals m their 
about the confines ofJerusalem preach- stable, which was on one side of the 
ing; being asked by his disciples con- ark, and the hay and corn on the 
cerning the said deluge, he thus certi- other side. When four months had 
fled the fact to their doubtftd minds, elapsed, the ark begun to shake, as it 
Finding a piece of turf lying before were tottering, and to lean towards 
him, he struck it with his foot,' and th^f: tide in which the beasts were, 
said, ‘ Arise, Japhet, thou son of No- Fbr the aftmnals, accumulating their 
ah!’. whereupon Japhet arose, taring- dung, while they continually consum¬ 
ing, as it were, out of the turf; a man ed the food which produced it,gradual- 
of goodly aspect, aged, but sorely a- ly preponderated. One side of the 
stonished. Jesus asked him wherefore ark, therefore, (namely, that which 
he was affrighted, whereupon he an- contained the corn) became elevated, 
swered and said, * Lord, hearing the while the Other (wherein were this 
trumpet of thy voice, I feared, for, I animals) was depressed in proportion, . 
thought that I was cslled to the gelia- so that we were in some danger, ahd 
ral Judgment of the resurrection.’, feared greatly. Nor did we dare to 
Jesus answering, said to him, ‘ Fear perform any thing of moment witifofct 
not, for the hour of judgment (or re- first consulting the Lord. Having 
surrection) is not yet come. 1 But I therefore performed a sacrifice with 
have called thee from the grave that prayer,' the Lord was appeased, and 
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said to us, “ Make yourselves a heap we had so stricken, according to the 
of the dung of men and eamels, in- command of the Lord, he roared a- 
stead of on altar, and when you have loud, and, in roaring, emitted out of 
sacrificed on it, you shall hove a reroe- his mouth a cat, which pursued the 
dy for your tribulation." Which, mioe until it destroyed them, aud 
when, we had done, a great sow issu- freed the ark from that pest. And to 
ed forth out of the heap, and, by scat- the end that you may not doubt the 
tering abroad that great quantity of production of the sow from the dung 
filth, whereby the ark had before beat of the men and camels, an evident ar- 
nearly overset, saved us. But, after a gumerrt proves it: for the sow, in. its 
fe# days, the sow, havingperforraed interior parts, is assimilated unto man; 
its duty, ond being no lodger service- and, in its exterior parts, being a quad- 
able to us, we judged ft too unclean ruped, it does lifer much from 
an animal, and some tamest us >the camel, and always delights in 
thought even of casting ft iftto the sto ; digging into, and Scattering about, 
but, being the gift of God, and through heaps of fifth* And, that you may 
him the instrument of one safety, we beHeve that fot .mice proceeded from 
still supported its presence, although^',foe nostrils of file sow, ye may know 
unwillingly. In consequence ef which that mice always delight in digging 
trespass, the Lord sent upon qa the and inhabiting bole# in the earth, 
following chastisement; The sow, in whence they ire so called from the 
snorting, emitted from its nostrils a moisture 6f the earth (/»»*>). And, 
troop of large famished mice, which, that you may not call in question the 
running about the ark, destroyed (by truth of the cat's issuing from the 
nibWing) its beams, its tackle, and all mouth of file lion, the cat is like the 
our provisions; and thus, this same lion, aud as one of the same family, in 
sow, which was sought by us, and foe form of its body, and in its dispo- 
given to us, as a remedy, became sition to prey and rapine. From 
(through our transgression) a great thenceforth the ark was borne in safe- 
calamity ; whilst we therefore repent- ty until the inundation ceased.' 
ed, and cried out to the Lord in our These things Mahomet affirmed that 
tribulation, the Lord being appeased, Japhet related to Christ and his dis- 
said to us, a Te have with you a lion riptes when they inquired of him con- 
—strike him on the forehead with a earning the ark; put the same will 
hammer, but not unto death, and he appear to every man frivolous, and aU 
fibail be your deliverer whom, when together differing from fop truth. 


. scjcmon^ .srQpnarnzcas. 

Jtfoh ' 

To CkrMopher North, Bff, Edinburgh. 

* 

A 

4 4’Z^gftf0» Buzzard, Oth July, 1620. 

Sir,—S ince the affront which the * Author of Waverley" put upon Captain 
Cluttcrbuck, touching foroat^r hf wbichhp obtained foe papas on which 
The Monastery is founded, it has been hardly worth wbile to aver any thing 
relative to singular discoveries of lito&ry documents. Suffice it then, that foe 
supellex necrologica which Z herewitw 5 transmit to yon, belonged to a deceased 
friend, who was a man of letters ana industry." I shall henceforth designate 
him by foe initials Q-Z.X.; and fon> iwtuLos ijuwdam will be so subscribed 
not pledging myself, however, that such either were or were not foe introduc¬ 
tory letters of bis none, jfor 1 am bound to secrecy. I was not aware of his 
ambitious intentions oefor4 his writings came into my possession;hut it seems 
evident that he was m&Ving collections foy foe completion and eritargement of 
foe Biographia Britannic*. Now, that foe more valuable of his labours may 
not be hidden from foe w<$?ld, I am content that the publio should gratify a 
laudable curiosity by seeing them in the pagc9 of your Miscellany; and I can 
assure you, it is foe quality of veraciousnesd which decides my choice in your 
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favour, when there are 90 many vehicles of publicity*—* * * * 

* " "It seems that my friend rummaged every accessible hoard 

of printed or MS. information, and was indefatigable in personal research and 
epistolary application. You will observe, from the various dates of his admini - 
cula, that my predecessor must have been years about the task he undertook. 
The method which he prescribed to himself will be very evident from the an¬ 
nexed example ; not that he was always so amply furnished with evidence, 
since the main document in the present instance has all the value of autobiog¬ 
raphy, being a letter from the individual herself, whose actions lie helps to res¬ 
cue from oblivion. Where no link is wanting, h's digest always begins '(as 
below) with a summary, or table, of principal events, having a text of the do¬ 
cuments, either in print or manuscript, on which it is founded, as a colophon 
to the synopsis. Then follow the contents of all the evidence alluded to, and 
in the order prescribed; and all weie fairly copied out by him. Among this 
Immense mass of literary treasure, I do not find any one life thoroughly deve¬ 
loped. My friend appears to have past his time in accumulating materials and 
constructing a frame-work; but he sever set about the building itself. Per¬ 
haps, with all tenderness to his fame, it may be said, that his strong point did 
not lie in argument, nor had he any very perspicacious insight into the intri¬ 
cacies of character. Nevertheless, the subjoined specimen will demonstrate 
with what valuable accuracy he proceeded, and with what conscientiousness he 
admitted nothing into his collection which did not bear the stamp of authenti¬ 
city. Confidently, then, do I commit this proof of my friend’s travails in the 
cause of literature to the observation of a discerning public ; and most happy 
am I to make you, Mr Christopher, the instrument of spreading Q.Z.X.'s re¬ 
nown : and I am, learned sir, in the cause of letters, your brother and servant 
to command, Giles Middlestitch. 


MRS WINIFRED CLINKER, ALIAS LLOVD, CI-DEVANT JENKINS. 

Synopsis. Winifred, bom of David and Martha Jenkins, 3d of November, 1730, 
(day of St Winifreda,) at Brambleton, Co. Monmouth—herded goats and knitted stock¬ 
ings till twelve-entered service of Mrs Tabitha Bramble, and remained in it till her 
marriage—espoused to Mr Matthew Lloyd, commonly called Humphry Clinker, parish- 
clerk of Brambleton—became a widow in 1797, died 1801, leaving two sons and three 
daughters—age on tomb-stone, 84. 

Documents. TYP. Adventures of Humphry Clinker, 2 vols. London. 1766- 
Walk through Monmouthshire, by the Rev. IL Plodder, M.A. 1 vol. Bath. 1802- 
MSS. Letters from Mrs Clinker, Mr Nichols, Mr Kirby, Certificate of birth and burial, 
and epitaph, (quorum quicque exemplar penes me. Q.Z.X.) 

[Here follow mere transcripts from a well-known work, with which our fa¬ 
cetious countryman, Dr Smollett, long ago gratified, and still continues to gra¬ 
tify, every man, woman, and child, in liis Majesty’s dominions. We subjoin, 
however, our correspondent’s note.] 


I, conceive that the autographs of the letters, which Smollett used in draw¬ 
ing up the biography of Mrs Clinker’s husband, are preserved among the 
“ Bramble Papers,” wherever they may now happen to be. When ho edited 
them, they were in the possession of the Rev. Jonathan Dustwieh, as appears 
by the preface. Now Smollett deserves thanks for having published them so 
faithfully, not correcting the spelling, as Ellis, Scott, and other injudicious 
editors have done. In fact, if this practice prevails, there will bo no such tiling 
as what may be called idiosyncratic orthography. The lamented Q.Z.X. would 
never alter a tittle when he transcribed a writing for publication. G. M. 


Extract from Plodder’s Walk through Monmouthshire, pp. 121,122. 

I As the same objection of notoriety and popularity does by no means lie 
against this work, as against Smollett's, we give the extract, even though it is 
from a printed hook.] 

■ Here Mr Middlestitch’s periods become very complimentary to us, but not very rele¬ 
vant to the topic in band ; so, though highly gratified, we must positively keep his dona¬ 
tion of bonbons to ourself. C. N. 

Vol. VII. 1-1 
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—— rf I descended a hill which af¬ 
forded me a view of Btambleton-Hall 
on another eminence; it is now in the 
occupation of a Mr Melford, but for¬ 
merly belonged to squire Matthew 
Bramble. Leaving it on the right, I 
went to the village of Brambleton, and 
there met with a curiosity. This was 
a widow Clinker, a little shrivelled old 
woman, with more smartness about 
her than the general run of cottagers 
have. She turned out to be the iden¬ 
tical Winifred Jenkins, whose part in 
the tour which goes under the name 
of the Adventures of Humphry Clink¬ 
er, is not the least amusing; and in¬ 
deed, her topographical remarks there¬ 
in inserted are by no means despic¬ 
able, though couched in singular phra¬ 
seology. I ascertained that her husband 
could not establish in the neighbour¬ 
hood his more ennobling name of 
Matthew Lloyd, so was fain to be cal¬ 
led Clinker to his dying day, though 
he kept up a right to sign Matthew 


Lloyd on formal occasions, as it point¬ 
ed out his alliance by blood, even if it 
were not by affinity, to the great folks 
at the Hall. The most edifying in¬ 
formation I obtained from the old 
dame (who retained all the Abigail- 
propensity to be loquacious) was, that 
she found it more difficult, at her time 
of life, to walk to the Hall, which was 
on an ascent, than to return from it, 
which, by consequence, was on a down¬ 
hill road. She owned that she was in 
easy circumstances; and shewed, with 
some pride, many articles of use and 
ornament, which Miss Lydia Melford 
gave her at the time of her marriage. 
J noticed an inlaid spinning wheel 
wdiich had been kept in constant use, 
and which was one among these bridal 
presents; but the old lady evinced 
more satisfaction in parading before my 
eyes two or three trinkets of an anti¬ 
quated shape, and of which the use is 
almost forgotten in the present day.” 


. Letter from Mrs C. to Q.Z.X. 


Sis,—-I am groan very howld, and 
my mimmery is not so good as it have 
a bin. You aks me vare I va$ born, 
and says you intend to cumpleat my 
bigrophagy,* vich I hop you vill, if 
there is von belonging to me, and 
pleas to lit me know what sort of a 
think it is, and vetlier any boddy left 
it to me by lecksy in thur vill. As 
you minchin my burth, praps I should 
send a sortofagut afore I can receve 
it, vich I can git from Pasin Heavens 
for ay teen pins, thof I should be loth 
to throe away my munney for wot is 
not munney’s wuth, so I shall, wait for 
your ancer fust. As to your hinkwir- 
Jes about my life, that is anuther ma¬ 
ter, but lie give you awl the settis- 
fackshun as I can. I heird as how 
von mister Tubby Smallhat rit a print 
book all about my pore deer hussbeen, 
and I no as how He giv Molly Jones *> 
nice inchey nnkercher, spick and span 
new, all over rid flours on a yalow 
groun, to let him hav the littefs as I 
rit ven I was travailing vith our howld 


JBrambUtun , 10th Gully, 17y.9. 

master, mister matthu Brambil esk- 
wire. Mister Smallit culled it a rum - 
mewnyrashun, but we calls it a ankcr- 
cher in Vales. I thot I ott to have 
had it, as I had all the trubbil of right¬ 
ing, hut Molly maid the best of her 
market vile 1 vas avay, and vares the 
ankercher to this day a sunddays. 

' I vas burn and bread vare 1 lives, sins 
you vant to know; and I tented ninny 
gots vile I vas a yung think, til M is- 
tress Tapifu Brain bull tuck me to luck 
after her pulltree, and then I vuz Miss 
Lidcher Millfurt'sone made; but ven 
I marred, I rocs in the whirl for my 
pore deer Umfry Clinker, (thof his 
naim was, by rites, Mistir Mathew 
Loyd), was a sun of Esquewer Bram¬ 
bil, but not on the write side of the 
blenkit. The skwire vas.verry kind 
to him, and maid him clarck, and giv 
us the cotticlge 1 am living in stil. 
My pore man dide of a cuff 1 he got 
from a hevvy shore saven ears agun 
last micklemace, and I liv upon an 
anuaty which Mister Squecr Brampill 


• I am almost in doubt whether Mrs C. thoroughly understood die term biography, 
which cometh from two Greek words, life, and to zmttwnot that there is any reason to 
believe she held a different theory of its etymology. Q.Z.X. 
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left hr, and I oanly spin a litil for 
pasttum and rackwryhessian, My sun 
Mathew, who is marred, manges our 
litil bit a land, and Jussuf is prentus- 
sed at Munmeth. Nin is mary’d, 
Pol izzent, but livs at the 1»U, and is 
lick to be huzkeepcr; and Jenny is 
dearymced at Sqiar Owen’s farm, and 
the bayleaf lucks sweat upon her, so 
she will sun be pervaded for. I reck- 
alex nothing more pettickler. So no 
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more at present from your humble 
sarvant, to commend, 

Winifred Clinker. 

.Posecribb. Pleas dont forgit to let 
me know vot the big ruffagee is that 
you say is to he finnicht for me, and 
it may cum by Jo ltice, who is always 
carrion partials to Abberjenny, and 
after its -urn, I'le send you a jar of 
unicum mad by my one biz. 


Semihorec Biographiae. 


Extract of a Letter from John Nichols, Esq. F.A.S. Land. Ed. and Perth. 

“ “ “All that I can add to which you will see in plate ccclvi. of 

your store of information concerning, Gent. Mag. between a view of the 
W. Jenkins, relates to the shape, of broad nibbed pen, which Sir Isaac 
her monument alone, and this l de- Newton is supposed to have writ with, 
rive from a contributor to the Gent, and a weapon found near an old torm> 
Mag. The curiosity of the tombstone house, and which finally proved to be an 
is, that it is precisely after the same ancient sacrificial cultrum, although it 

} >attern as all the gravestones which has been not more irreverently than 
lave been generally used in Wales for absurdly stigmatised as a modern pig-, 
the last two centuries, and differs in knife. * * * 

no respect whatever. This induced I am, your’s, ike. J. N. 

me to have an engraving made of it, 

(I gather from the appearance of the above, that Q. Z. X. had written to 
Mr N. on other points also of a similar nature, and so Mr N. had probably 
satisfied him on many in the same letter, wherefore only a portion is here 
given, and the rest is distributed where the various parts tally with the sub¬ 
jects of inquiry.*—G. M.) 

Letter from Mr Ii. S. Kirby, of London-House Yard, St Pauls, Publisher of 
the Wonderful and Eccentric Museum. 

London-Ho. Yard, 17 March, 1806. 

Sir, —I can't say as how I know any recommends itself, for it not only gives 
thing about that there Mrs Winifred lives and true reports of all the most 
Jenkins, alias Clinker, alias Lloyd, as astonishing and notorious characters 
you ask about ; but suppose she was living or dead, but authentic portraits 
a swindler, as most of the women in of many ; and indeed I do not scruple 
my museum, who have aliases to their to say, mat it is quite at the head of 
names, are no better than they should all the works in the amazing line. 
be. There is a life of the famous The Newgate Calendar sinks before it, 
Henry Jenkins, who lived to be 169, and is, besides, a vulgar compilation ; 
(see vol. 5. p. 92.) .and also a full and whereas, I admit nothing ungenteel. 
true account in vol 3d., how that Mery As far the pamphlets set forth by Mr 
Jenkins, of Warminster, slept day and Thomas Tegg, of Chcapside—a word 
night for a month. Now, if this Wi- is enough, when I say, that he indul- 
nifred is any kin to them, you are ges a fiction, sir— magnas csl verity — 
welcome to copy out any part of their I can assure you, that his measure- 
lives—though, for doing so, it is only ments of the liynesbury giant, and of 
fair that you recommend my publica- Lady Morgan, the least woman in the 
tion (the Wonderful and Eccentric world, were most incorrectly stated ; 
Museum, in 6 vols 8vo, and a 7th and h?s portrait of her ladyship was a 
nearly ready), to anybody likely to mere fhney likeness; now, mine is done 
buy it. But indeed it is a work that by the same artist, who was univer- 

" IWc hope our worthy friend, Mr Nichols, will be pleased, as we ourselves have been, 
with our Concspondvnt’s communication. Though we arc no great lovers of antiquarian pur¬ 
suits, we have a great veneration for the Gentleman’s Magazine, which, for nearly a cen¬ 
tury, has been the repository of much that is valuable as well as interesting, C. N.] 
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sally allowed to have been so successful 
in Sir John Dinely, and Mr Martin 
Van Butchcll. It nas just come into 
my head, that there is a paragraph in 
the Life of Dr Katterfelto,* (see my 
4th vol.,) which may perhaps relate 
to the Mrs Jenkins you desire to 
know about. It states, that the Dr’s 
deceptions were so marvellous, that 
people were often frightened out of 
their wits by them ; and especially, it 
happened to one Miss Jenkins, that 
she fainted away, and remained in a 
swoon five minutes ; and when she 
came to herself, she said, “ Oh Doctor 
Flatterandkilltoo, you knows more 
than you should—shall I ever be mar¬ 
ried to Humphry ?” taking him for a 
fortune teller, as it should seem. This 
is all 1 know:—but if you should 
have any curious accounts of monsters. 


or of bigger or littlcr folks than com¬ 
mon, or can let me into the rights 
about the Sampford ghost, by shewing 
that it either was or was not a ghost 
that pinched Sally, and beat Mr Chave, 
or any such like, I should be glad to 
treat with*you for it—but a gratis 
communication is what many gentle¬ 
men are in the habit of making to the 
museum, and is thought more gentle¬ 
manlike. However, I am not unrea¬ 
sonable, nor above giving a proper con¬ 
sideration for any real original, extra¬ 
ordinary, and singularly surprising 
and incredible matters of fact, that are 
undoubtedly true. I am Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

R. S. K. 

P. S. Please to pay the postage of 
your letters, unless they contain an 
order for some copies of the museum. 


Certificate of Birth and Decease of IV. C. 

Bramblcton Co, Monmouth. 

Baptisms. 1%. Nov. 1730. Winifred, da. of David and Martha Jenkins. 
Burials. 6 Dec. 1804. Winifred, Widow of Matthew Lloyd. Aged 84. 
Truly extracted from the Registers, by ine, 

Rice Evans, Curate. 


Inscription on, her Tombstone in Bramblcton Church-Yard. 
Here lies Winifred, 

The Wyfe of Humfry Clinker, who was 
Clark of this Parrish. She 
Dyed, 3. of December, 1804. 

My dear Humphry Clinker, or rather, Matthew 
Lloyd—for that was your name—I am come again to you. 
Wc lived together many years, but you fell asleep first— 
But we shall wake at the same time, and rise from the dust. 


(• I presume that Dr K. is the same person who is mentioned by a Mr William Cow- 
per, in a copy of verses, called the Task, which was obligingly pointed out to me by 
a young gentleman, who hath a turn for poetry. He saitli, there is 
; ... Katterfelto, with his hair on end. 

At his own wonders wondering for his brcad.~»G. M.) 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE LESS FAMILIAR CLASSICS. 

No I. 

Propertius. 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 

Dear Sir,— The following Elegies are the commencement of a short but se¬ 
lect series of translations from the less familiar classics. I begin with Proper¬ 
tius. This author has been unworthily treated. He is no doubt an unequal 
writer ; but he has been too exclusively neglected for his rival Tibullus, to 
whom, after all, he is not very inferior. Your acquaintance jvith the original 
will enable you at once to detect me in some trifling liberties of translation. 
Many of them, however, were not easy to be avoided, and all I trust are venial. 
—I am, &c. &c. T. D. 
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Translations from the less Familiar Classics. 
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ELEGY III. BOOK I. 

She look’d as Ariadne, when she lay 
Beside the waves that traitor Theseus bore 
Far from her straining eyes and voice away, 

Lost in a trance of grief, upon the shore; 

Or like Andiomeda, when soft she slept, 

In safety, from the fatal rock unbound ;— 

Or like the wearied nymph, who light T th stept. 

The livelong day, first in the festive round. 

And bending o’er my Cynthia's slumbers calm. 

Late from the joyous thiong, and flush’d with wine,— 
I felt her breathe around a heav’nly balm. 

And borrow’d fragrance from her lips, for mine— 

One hand beneath her quiet head was plac’d, 

The other seem'd to shade her sleeping eyes,— 

And kneeling by the couch, in silent haste. 

Near and more near, I drank those fragrant sighs ; 

And then my flame those gentle breezes funn'd 
So high, and such deep draughts of bliss I drew, 

That fain I would have moy'd that guardian hand. 

To kiss tha lips from whence they issued, too. 

But Love upon mine arm his finger laid, 

And fear forbade the daring wish to rise— 

So, Argus-like, I gaz'd upon the maid. 

Till all my soul was living in mine eyes. 

And sportively the Chaplets from my head 
I took, that still were twin’d, forgotten, there,— 

“ Roses to Hoses,” inwardly I said. 

And hung them by her cheek, and in her h:iir. 

My lilies her soft-heaving bosom grace, 

I see their snowy leaves—less white—expand ; 

1 wreathe her slender arm, and flow’rcts place. 

Idly, in her unconscious sleeping hand:— 

And if, perchance, a deeper sigh she draw's, 

I stop and gaze on her more fixedly, 

And read her face, and image forth the cause— 

Oh! can she dream—and dream of aught but me ? 

When lo! th* admiring moon, with amorous rays. 

In sudden splendour thro’ the casement breaks. 

They kiss the lids where I dare hardly gaze. 

She opes her eyes, and murmurs as she wakes. 

u Ah ! t 4ngrate art thou here ? False one—but how— 
Witheriot flush’d, thy shameless orgies o’er 
Nay, and methinks I scarce should see thee now 
Wust thou not exil’d from another door. 

‘ f Let her, at least, enjoy oblivious rest. 

Who but to grief and vain regret must wake; 

Cruel—wouldst theu forsake me quite, 'twere best. 

And scorn tlie heart thou only wait’st to break. 

“ Long had the kindly, hovering sleep prepar’d 
To lend my cares the cordial they require. 

But with the teazing spindles’ noise I scared, 

Or charm’d him from his purpose with the lyre. 
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“ And still I watch’d, and wept, and thought oi’ thee, 

And still upon my couch he would attend, 

Till in his gentle arms he folded me. 

As if aware he was my only friend.” 


ELfeGY XIX. BOOK II. 

Whate’eh the man, who first thy portrait drew. 
Oh, Love! Ills hand'and eye were true, I deem ; 

And well thy moonstruck worshippers he knew. 
Who live in air, and perish in a dream. 

In happy hours, those fragile plumes he gave. 

For truly is the God with wings design’d, 

Whose vot ries are more restless than the wave. 
The common pastime of the wanton wind. 

With fatal grade that polish’d bow he bears, • 

His arrows on aGnossian quiver lie; 

But, Parthian-like, they strike us unawares. 

And ere we know our. enemy—wc die. 

I felt his darts—e'en now I feel their stings. 

Too well my heart the wayward Boy displays ; 

But, oh 1 in me the God hath lost his wings. 

And leaden sorrow on my spirit weighs. 

Love, wilt thou ever Lacerate my breast? 

There are thy pow'r who never yet obey’d— 

Strike them—and let my wearied bosom rest. 

Nor wage inglorious warfare with a shade. 

Oh! spare thy Bard—what poet of the quire 
Like him, who cold and silent soon must be. 

Shall sing thy triumphs ? for his trembling Lyre 
Could hardly softer sound, e’en touch’d by thee. 


ELEGY XXVII. BOOK II. 

O, fools, with’foolish hopes elate. 

Who seek to trace the paths of Fate, 

And stare into Phoenician skies. 

To sec if happy stars arise! 

For whether ye with Parthia war. 

Or cross the main, to Britain, far. 

By desert sand, or hostile bark. 

Your deaths are blind, your fate is dark. 

Go bravely, nor inquire your doom. 

Nor when nor whence the blow may come; 
Endure whate’er the powers require, 

Be it or poison, steel, or fire. 

Alone, the boding lover sees 
The end-all of his destinies; 

And meets, with no repining sigh. 

The chosen death that he shall die. 

All other perils he defies 
Of deadly foes or hostile skies ; ■ 

His lov’d one only moves his mind; ,, 

Not stormy war nor stormy wind. 

E’en should he tread those ghastly shores, 
And hear that Phantom’s coming oars, 

His voice could snatch him from the wave, 
Pow’rful or to destroy or save. 


ELEOY II. BOOK III. 

Orpheus, ’tis said, thy ancient lyre 
Could sooth the parched lion’s ire; 

’Tis said that thy persuasive lays 
The listening waves would calm or raise. 

Amid the rocks the music crept. 

And from their stubborn base they leapt, 
And stood obedient to the call 
Around thy Tliebes, a rocky wall. 

E’en Pdypheme, thy song to hear 
Would Galatea bend her ear, 

And bridle her impatient steeds. 

To Ksten to thy plaintive reeds— 

' When wine and Pheebus aid the strain. 
Then, Cynthia, can I sing in vain; 

Or is it such a wondrous thing 
That maids are melted when I sing ? 

No gold around my cornice gleams— 

No marble walls—no cedar beams— 

No orchard mine like forest wide— 

No grot with silver rill beside. 

But with the muses I rehearse 
The gentle magic of my verse. 

And bright Calliope inspires 
The music of my trembling wires. 
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Embalm’d in this my living line, 
Cynthia, a lasting name is thine. 

And all thy charms shall flourish long, 
Reflected in as soft a song. 

Nor tow’rs, nor pyramids sublime, 

Can ’scape the crumbling touch of time. 
Nor fanes that emulate the sky— 

Nay, e’en our very tombs must die. 


The ponderous arm of Age shall thrust 
Their proudest honours in the dust; 
Their boasted splendour shall expire. 
And blacken in remorseless Arc. 

The name the poets’ lips can give. 

Amid the wreck alone shall live { 

And all whereon they breathe, that breath 
Enfranchise, and redeem from death. 


ALEXANDER RESTORES TO ATHENS THE STOILS CAK1UEW OFT BY XERXES. 

A Poem which obtained the Vice-Chancellor's premium in 1’rinity College, 
Dublin, in February 1819. 


Raise, Athens, raise thy loftiest tone! 
Eastward the tempest cloud hath blown, 
Vengeance hung darkly on its wing, 

It burst in ruin—Athens ring 
Thy loudest peal of triumphing; 

Persia is fallen; in mouldering heaps 
Her grand, her stately city sleeps. 

Above her towers exulting high, 

Susa has heard the victors’ cry. 

And Kcbatana, nurse of pride, 

Weep where her best, her bravest died. 
Persia is sad, her virgins’ sighs 
Through all her thousand states arise ; 
Along Arbela’s purpled plain 
Shrieks the wila wail above the slain : 
Long shall her widows curse the day. 
When, at the voice of despot sway, 

Her millions passed o’er Helle's wave, 

To chain, vain boast, the free, the brave. 
Raise, Athens, raise the triumph-song, 

Yet, loudef yet, the peal prolong; 

“ Avenged at length our slaughtered sires. 
Avenged the waste of Persian fires! 

And these dear relics of the brave 
Torn from their shrines by Satrap slave, 
The spoils of Persia’s haughty king 
Again arc thine—ring. Athens, ring !” 

O Liberty 1 delightful name, 

The land that once has felt thy flame, 

That loved thy light, but wept its clouding, 
Oh J who can tell her joys’ dark shrouding; 
But if, to cheer the night of sorrow, 
Memory a ray of thine should borrow. 

That on her tears and on her woes 
Sheds one soft beam of sweet repose, 

O, who can tell her bright revealing, 

Her deep, her holy thnus of feeling ? 

So Athens felt, as fixed her gaze 
On her proud wealth of better days. * 

’Twas not the tripod's costly frame, 

Nor vase that told it’s artist’s fame, 

Nor veils high-wrought with skill divine 
That graced of old Minerva’s shrine. 

Nor marble bust, where vigour breathed. 
And beauty’s living ringlets wreathed; 

Not these could wake that joyous tone. 
Those transports long unfelt, unknownj 
’Twas memory’s vision, robed in light, 

That rushed upon her raptured sight, 

W arm from the fleldswherefieedom strove— 
Fresh from the wreaths that freedom wove— 
This blessed her then, if that could be, 

If aught is blest that is not'free. 


But did no voice exulting raise. 

To that high chief, the song of praise ? 

And did no strain exulting ring 
For Macedonia's conquering King ? 

Who wide o’er Persia’s prostrate might, 

On victory’s pinion winged his flight— 
Who from the foe those spoils had won. 
Was there no shout for Philip’s son ? 

No warrior ! what’s thy vaunted name ? 
What is thine high career of fame. 

From its first field of boyhood pride. 
Where valour failed and freedom died. 
Onward by wild ambition fired, 

Till Greece beneath its march expired ? 

Let the vile herd, to whom thy gold 
Is dearer than die rights they sold, 

In secret to their lord and king 
That foul unholy incense fling; 

But let no slave exalt his voice 
Where hearts in glory’s trance rejoice; 

O breathe not now her tyrant’s name— 

O wake not yet Athens’s shame ! 

Would that the hour when Xerxes’ ire 
Had wrapt her ancient walls in fire, 

All, all had perished in the blaze, 

And that had been her last of days. 

Gone down in that bright shroud of glory. 
The loveliest wreck in after story, 

Or when in exile forced to roam, 

Freedom their star, the waves their home. 
Near Salamis’ immortal isle. 

Her sons had slept in victory’s stnile; 

Or Cheromea’s fatal day. 

While fronting slavery’s dark array. 

Had seen them bravely, nobly, die. 

Bosom on weltering bosom lie. 

Piling fair freedom’s breast-work iligb. 

Ere one Athenian should remain 
To languish life in captive chain. 

Or vassals wield a freeman’s sword 
Beneath a Macedonian lord. 

Such then was Greece; though conquered, 
chained. 

Some pride, some virtue yet remained ; 

And as the sun, when down he glides 
Behind the western mountains’ sides. 
Leaves in tjie cloud that robes the hill 
His own bright image burning still, 

Thus freedom’s lingering flushes shone 
O’er Greece, tlio’ freedom’s self was gone. 

Such then was Greece, so fallen, so low. 
Yet great even then—what is she now ? 
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Who can her many woes deplore ? 

Who shall her freedom spoiled restore ? 
Darkly above her slavery's night 
The crescent sheds her lurid light; 

Upon her breaks no cheering ray. 

No beam of freedom’s lovely day; > 

But there—deep shsouded in her gloom, 
Their urn is Greece—a living tomb: 

Look at her sons and seek in vain 
The haughty brow, the high disdain. 

With which the proud soul drags her chain. 
The living spark of latent fire, 

That smoulders on but can’t expire. 

That, bright beneath the lowering lashes, 
Will burst at times in angry Bashes. 

Like jfttna, fitful slumbers taking. 

To be but mightier in its waking. 


Opt. 

Spirits of those, whose ashes deep 
For freedom’s cause in glory’s bed, 

O ! do ye sometimes come and weep. 

That tliat is lost for which ye bled f 
That e’er Barbarian flag should Boat 
O’er your own land in victory’s pride ! 
That e’er should ring Barbarian shout. 
Where wisdom taught, and valour died. 
O, for that Minstrel’s soul of fire 
That breathed, and Sparta’s arm was strong; 
O, for some master of the lyre 

To wake again that kindling $png.* 

And if, sweet land, aught lives of thee. 
What Hellos was, what Greece could be, 
Freedom—like her to Orpheus given, 

Might visit yet her home—her heaven. 

J. J.C. 


Alexander Restores to Athens the Spoils Carried off ly Xerxes . 


ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


It might naturally seem a great re¬ 
commendation of any study, that it is 
agreeable to those who pursue it; and 
we should expect, that when a kind of 
knowledge was in our possession which 
every child catches at with delight, all 
parents, and all who have the care of 
children, would be eager to seize on 
such an instrument of education, for 
the equal relief of the child and his 
teacher. Yet look to experience, and 

J rou will find that this consideration 
las scarcely a place at all among the 
principles that regulate education. 
Look at what history tells us of 
the studies of early enlightened na¬ 
tions ; look at the numerous, wealthy, 
and venerable establishments which, 
over all Europe, have at this day the 
charge of rearing the human intellect; 
—nay, look into the bosom of every fa¬ 
mily, where you would imagine that 
nature had some chance of making 
herself heard, and you will wonder 
what the principle can be that has dic¬ 
tated to men the studies of childhood. 
In all these institutions, and parents 
copy them, you will find that the pre¬ 
eminent pursuit, the pride of the place, 
is some sort of cold and barren know¬ 
ledge, to which there is no natural 
propensity in a young and growing 
miud, which is sought after by none 
of its early desires, which, in its full 
acquisition, supplies the mind with no 
powers, and which, to acquire, is a toil 
and suffering, that shuts the heart for 
ever after of more than half the lear¬ 
ners, to pursuits into which they have 
purchased admission with the best 
years of their life. 

Why should this be ? Is it that we 
know not where to look for more de¬ 


lightful knowledge ? or is it that pain 
is the only salutary discipline for a 
growing mind ? or that nothing seems 
precious but what is purchased by sa¬ 
crifices ? I will not attempt to inves¬ 
tigate the causes in which this system 
has originated; but shall undertake 
the more agreeable occupation of con¬ 
sidering at some length one species of 
knowledge which is a good deal ne¬ 
glected in our own country, and which, 
it appears to me, is full of profit to the 
student, from childhood to hoary years, 
—and which would require, I believe, 
no other compulsion to its pursuit, 
than the delight it brings with it, in 
overflowing abundance. The study of 
which I speak is that of living nature ; 
the most interesting part of what is 
commonly understood by the name of 
^Natural History. 

I shall not say much of the facility 
of engaging children in this study— 
for this should not be argued of, but 
seen—and the opportunity of seeing 
it, of seeing the strong and early feel¬ 
ing with which the natural mind is 
carried to this knowledge, will notfall 
in every one's way. For our lives arc 
too much withdrawn from nature; 
and the lives of our children have their 
character from ours. To know what 
is their natural mind, you ought to sec 
them more as children of nature, not 
imprisoned in houses and towns, fixed 
by their place, their employments, or 
the pleasures that arc prescribed to 
them, in seclusion from nature. Where 
the instruments of all a child’s occu¬ 
pation and amusement are of your 
making—-where all thcobjccts onwhich 
his eyes am fall are creations of hu¬ 
man art—where all the pursuits he 
t 
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seels going on about him among those 
he is emulous to imitate, arc artificial 
altogether, how is it possible you 
should see what native bent there is 
in his mind to those pleasures and 
thoughts which lie among the scenes 
and beings of the natural world ? If 
you would know from your own ob¬ 
servation, if you would see with your 
own eyes, the strong selt-born im¬ 
pulses there are in the mind of man, 
carrying it to the love and knowledge 
of this beautiful world, in the midst 
of which it is placed, to live and grow 
by feeling and thought, you must see 
him, at the season in which his senses 
are opening upon the world—placed in 
natural lift. You should see him A 
child sporting his native liberty among 
fields and woods, trying, his new 
powers at his will, and choosing his 
own delights from amidst the profu¬ 
sion of nature ; where earth, and air, 
and water, the grass under his feet, 
and the trees over his head, are all 
teeming with objects that allure his 
curiosity, or oppress him with won¬ 
der. 

Would you so place a child with a 
mind of any native spirit of exertion, 
you would soon find him busy in the 
elements of natural history—you 
would find his mind in some way or 
another strongly engaged among the 
multitude of living creatures that sur¬ 
rounded him on all sides. That re¬ 
dundant activity of childhood, which' 
may be tired out, but cannot be sup¬ 
press would turn to them for its em¬ 
ployment, and you would see him, in 
the first place, connecting bis occupa¬ 
tions with them. He could not be 
long among them before he would be¬ 
gin to find, that he could make him¬ 
self pursuits out of them; and you 
would see him making them the ob¬ 
jects of his thoughts, his desires, his 
affections, his exertions: with these, 
as an eager enemy, hunting, ami en- 
snaring,andway-£ayingthem; anierwith 
these, as a friend, feeding, and manag¬ 
ing those he has got into nis possession. 
And, in either case, you see plainly that 
his mind is engaged among them, and 
that he is driven by a strong personal 
interest to the study of their ways of 
life, their manners, their natural his¬ 
tory. For it is only by adapting his 
own proceedings to their nature that 
he lias any chance of success. But 
you would see more than this: you 
would sometimes see him suspended 
Y'or.. VII. 


in his pursuits and nlays, led away by 
some of the numlieness interesting ap¬ 
pearances about them, to observe, and 
Btudy, and understand, from curiosity 
and wonder alone. I should have great 
pleasure in pursuing the history of 
such a boy, and in tracing through 
the pleasures, and occupations, and 
incidents of his early years, the work¬ 
ing of those growing feelings, which. 
In tl», ir maturity, are the power that 
impels genius through the investiga¬ 
tion of nature. I should have to trace 
that history from conjecture; but no¬ 
thing could be of more force for the 
improvement of the science of educa¬ 
tion, than SUch a history told by those 
who had opportunity of recording it 
from real observation. • 

I have said, that, in the present 
form of society, there arc few who 
have the means of watching the work¬ 
ing of such feeling*; in children to any 
extent. All those who by their afflu¬ 
ence, can shape their life to their own 
Will, may see it, and ought to see it, in 
their own children. And slight indi¬ 
cations of the same will be familiar to 
every one who attends at all to the 
ways of children. You may see it, 
mixing in the interest they take be¬ 
yond what we can easily sympathize 
with or conceive* in the animals about 
the house. I know you will easily 
discover other causes for this interest 
in animals, besides their propensity to 
the study of animal manners. I mere¬ 
ly say, this propensity does make a 
part of the interest, and sometimes 
you may observe it working alone. If 
you hear a child make a remark on 
the mode of growth of a plant, com¬ 
paring it with others, or on any thing 
singular or interesting in the manners 
or conduct of his animals, you may 
say, “ This is the real study. His 
Curiosity and wonder arc- in action. 
It is his understanding that is inter¬ 
ested here; and the boy looks with 
those feelings on the works of' nature, 
which, if indulged, will make him one 
day wise in die ways of nature." 

This mode of attaining the rudi¬ 
ments of natural history would, I sup¬ 
pose, have a natural attraction for al¬ 
most aU children. But I think that 
great numbers also would be drawn to 
it, in its less interesting, because life¬ 
less form of representations of the 
creatures, and books, relating such 
parts of tln-ir manners, their charac¬ 
ter, their history, as are within the 
4 K 
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compass ol’ a child’s wonder. These calm happiness of the world of na- 
surcly ought to be tried, where the ture? 

means of those better rudiments are Let me illustrate a little, what 1 
wanting. This chance, at least, should have said of the advantage of this 
be given to the child of proving his study, for drawing on the mind 
capacity to be affected with what is through infinite variety of specula- 
interesting in the living works of na- tion. It is not enough to shew that 
ture. the matter is infinite, but it should 

The history of which I spoke, appear, that to him who is once en- 
tracing the progressive feelings of a gaged in it at all, there will Ire fresh 
mind engaged in the observation of interest continually arising, and un¬ 
living nature, from the first childish polling him to extended inquiry. It 
affections to the matured philosophic should appear that there is an inti- 
love of truth, and reverential study of mate connexion among these infi- 
creating wisdom, would be a most nite parts, so that he will pass natu- 
effectual argument for the utility of rally from one to another; so that, 
the pursuit: since it would shew in I should rather say, if he is bent to 
full and clear light, its whole in- understand one, he will be required to 
flueiice on the mind of the student, study many others. Suppose yon 
In the absence of such a history, I begin with a single bird. At once how 
will mention, in succession, a few of much you are required to know! 
the principal advantages, as it appears Take it in its connexion with other 
to me, so be derived from the study of living creatures. With these it is 
natural history. on both sides at war. It has enemies 

In the first place, To consider the whom it dreads. It has those to 
utility of the study in the most prac- whom it is itself an enemy, on whom 
tical sen.se, for the advantage which it preys. How much of its habits of 
every one may find in the regulation life will depend on these ; whom 
of life, from adding to the occupa- therefore you must know. Especial- 
tions imposed on him by necessity, ly on its prey: for this varies with 
one avocation of pleasure, one pursuit the varying seasons. Why does it 
taken up and followed for its own de- vary ? Here is a fresh region for in¬ 
light merely. If this pursuit is to quiry. Why does one brood of in- 
be furnished by the mind, if it is to sects come forth for its prey, at one 
be a study, what is the good to be season—another at another? You are 
expected from such a study ? It is, drawn unconsciously to look to the 
that it is an innocent employment of habits of these insects, and the multi- 
time : It is, that it keeps the mind in tude of circumstances on which they 
health by continued activity: It is, are dependant. Some of these feed 
that it refreshes the mind from its perhaps on particular species of plants, 
cares, alul its labours of duty and lie- and thdir birth, therefore, is timed to 
cessity. This study then useful, the season of those plants. Again, 
which will furnish endless employ- these plants love a particular soil ; 
ment of time, for it is infinite in its tribes of insects are confined to a par- 
variety, and for ever unfolding such ticular soil. Those that feed on them, 
new scenes to the student, that there will be attracted to the soil in which 
is no fear lost it lose the power of cn- they abound. Here is new connexion, 
g:iging, and leave the mind again to and another part of nature offered to 
the burden and danger of unoccupied your furiosity. But your bird mi- 
time. It must be effectual for keep- grate™ He comes from a colder, or 
ing the mind in health by continued he seeks a milder sky. He leads you 1 
activity, from the same infinite varie- imagination with him, to study him 
ty, which is for ever tempting the mind in liis new situation; to see him 
to new investigations, and requiring * adapting himself to new enemies, new 
of it more extensive and complicated . prey, new seasons, a new world, 
speculation. And must itnot be of But to regard it under the higher 
power, for refreshing and innovating consideration of its influence on the 
the spirits from their harassing cares, character of the mind—another great 
since it leads at once away to the most recommendation of this study, is tlio 
elevating and tranquillizing of all coih nature of the facts and speculations 
temptations, the majestic order anil among which it engaees the mind U 
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1820.3 On the Study 

is a study of life, enjoyment, and, in a 
certain degree, of mind. It is a 
study of life. “ 1 am tearfully 
and wonderfully made:”—so is every 
creature that lives. Though in none 
does it so impress us as in man, be¬ 
cause none is so well known to us, 
none is formed to such high purposes. 
But this feeling, more or less strong, 
must attend the whole study of life. 
To contemplate the great powers of 
self-continuance,and self-reproduction, 
with which it is every where accom¬ 
panied ; to observe all the function? 
which minister to these great pur¬ 
poses—to know the endless varieties 
of structure, by which the same func¬ 
tions are effected in different species— 
this is to study life. A study which 
cannot but be of deep interest to man, 
who secs in all other creatures, in a 
less perfect form, what is perfected in 
himself:—who searches in all the rest 
of nature the secrets—as far as they 
may be revealed to him—of his own 
existence. 

It is, besides, the study of enjoy¬ 
ment. It is a great part of the busi¬ 
ness of the naturalist, to understand 
the happiness of the universe. In 
every creature in whom he is concern¬ 
ed, this is a main object of his in¬ 
quiry. What are its pleasures ? What 
the provisions for its happiness ? For 
on their pleasures depends much of 
their habits and character. But I 
should rather have said'it is the study 
of sensation:—for what he has to 
make himself acquainted with, are de¬ 
sires and affections in which are 
blended intimately pleasure and suf¬ 
fering. I will not attempt to speak 
of the many appearances in the man¬ 
ners and conduct of animals, which 
can only be understood by understand¬ 
ing, and, I will say, by sympathizing 
with their feelings; but I will just 
mention what must be uppermost in 
every one’s thoughts when* this sub¬ 
ject is spoken of, I mean the mater¬ 
nal love which is so conspicuous in so 
many species. Take this alone. Ima¬ 
gine all the feelings and thoughts that 
must pass through the mind of a man, 
who applies himself earnestly to un¬ 
derstand this one feature in the lives 
of unreasoning creatures. How often 


of Natural History . 

—(for it is little that can be done by 
gathering the facts that others have 
recorded)—how often must he have 
gone and looked at these mothers em¬ 
ployed in their care of their litter or 
their brood ! How long must he have 
stood watching the endlessly varying 
manifestations of her love! now soli¬ 
citous and diligent for their susten¬ 
ance, now changing her nature to 
ferocity for their defence, now merely 
uttering itself in caresses, and now 
rising into endeavours for their instruc¬ 
tion. And these afFcctions which he i.i 
to study, what arc they but the same 
affections which make up in part the 
soul of man ? This then is moment¬ 
ous in his inquiry—to compare the. 
same affections in different creatures, 
resting in these on instinct, and in 
•one on reason. 

t have ventured to say, that it is in 
some sort a study of Mind; by which 
I mean, of intellect distinguished 
from feeling. If you wish to search 
and understand the wonders of the 
human intellect, you should be cure- 
fhl, I think, not to begin with those 
wonders. The faculties and attri¬ 
butes of that mind are too high fla¬ 
the rudiments of speculation ; they 
arc oppressive by their greatness; 
they are bewildering by their infinite 
variety. But go where you can find 
a part of these faculties, and a moder¬ 
ated operation of their powers. Go 
to the inferior creation. Study tin ir 
mind; and you may find intellect in 
a form which is within your grasp. 
The mind of man studying the mind 
of man, is like a giant wrestling w'ith 
a giant. When it takes under its 
speculation the intellect of inferior 
creatures; it is the same giant dally¬ 
ing with a child. 

Am I to add, that far the highest 
consideration which I should urge, 
which almost commands us to the in¬ 
vestigation of nature, is, that from 
every part of nature there speaks one 
voice, the voice of religion ! that tig’ 
whole universe is but a manifestation 
of the attributes of its Creator! that 
to look on the works of that Power, 
fills the heart with love; to know 
them, constrains heart, mind, and 
soul to adoration! 
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A SEA-SIDE llEVEBIE. 

“ The Toiccs of the dead, and songs of other days.”«»HXJ>EB. 


Is there a place where the souls of the just. 

Forsaking mortality's loathsome dust. 

In purity rest till that awful day, 

When this sorrowing world shall pass away ? 

When after this short life’s terrible close. 

And after death’s iey and dark repose. 

The good and the guilty that trump shall hear— 

A summons of joy, or a sound of fear— 

That last loud trump, whose awakening call 
Shall proclaim the eternal doom of all. 

Is there a place where the spirits of bliss 
Can look down on a world so sad as this ? 

Where, with purest love, they behold the worth 
Of the faithful hearts whom they left on earth ? 

Or can the soul’s intellectual flame 

Lie torpid and cold with man's mortal frame. 

Like that in corruption's arms to await. 

An endless pain, or a happier state ? 

Can the mind of man, the immortal soul. 

Which on earth seems bounding from earth's control— 
Can that spirit by death to flesh be linked. 

All its ardour quenched, and its hope extinct ? 

Oh, no ! there’s a bright and a blissful sphere. 

Where it soars when freed from its bondage here; 

And it soothes the mourner’s heart to think, 

While in tears he bends o’er the cold grave’s brink— 

It soothes his sorrowing heart to know. 

Though the form he loved may moulder below— 

The spirit he loved—the immortal part— 

The truth, ami the love, and the goodness of heart. 

And the faith which raises the mind to God— 

These never can rest in death’s dark abode: 

And though mortal eyes cannot pierce the gloom. 

The mysterious realms beyond the tomb— 

Though we know too well, that when life is o’er 
The loved ones depart, and arc seert no more— 

Yet we feel (and there’s comfort in feeling thus) 

They live, though unheard and unseen by us ; 

And we think, though freed from all earthly ill. 

They hover in pity around us still. 

Oh! who that has roved by the pale moon's light. 

In the deep repose of a summer’s night— 

When the gray mist rests on the meadows green, 

And the distant mountains are dimly seen— 

When the sea in its rage resounds'lib more, 

But in murmuring whispers seeks the shore. 

As calm, as if ever at rest, it flows. 

The faithless calm of a lion’s repose— 

When the tranquil wind is so soft and weak. 

That there’s warmth in the breeze that fans your cheek— 
When notliing is heard but the sea-bird’s note, 

Or a lively song from a fisherman’s-boat. 
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A Seaside Reverie. 

Or tlic rills which, gushing through arching caves. 

At intervals drip in the dark blue waves :— 

Oh! who that has roved in a night like this. 

And thought of the phantoms of boyish bliss— 

When every thought must have caused a sigh. 

And a burning tear for days gone by- 
Oh ! who has not gazed on the clear sky then. 

With thoughts never uttered, though felt by men. 

Till his heart was sad, and his eyes were dim. 

And the scenes of this world were lost to him; 

And, unaided by sight, he seemed to view 
Realms deep in the sky’s dark beautiful blue— 

Realms brighter than all he had drought most bright— 
Delightful, exceeding this world's delight; 

With all that his youth thought purest and best. 

Made purer and better—by angfels blest. 

With feelings like these, I have often stood 
Near the ocean, in night's calm solitude, 

And gazed from the beech and its sounding surge. 

To the misty horizon's utmost verge. 

Where one softened tint is perceived alone. 

And water and sky seem to melt in one; 

And then while the tremulous moonbeams shine 
On the waves, in a dazzling and golden line. 

Which, unquenched and glowing, appears to glide 
Like a lava stream through the darker tide: 

Then, whilst on the waters I mutely gaze, 

I think of the pleasures of other days; 

And the faces and forms so sadly dear ; 

And the words I heard, but no more can hear ; 

And the talcs that can never again be told ; 

And the pressure of hands that now are cold 
’Tis then we encourage the fond belief. 

That those whom we grieve for behold our grief; 

That from them we receive the Hope, which takes 
The severest pang from a heart that aches ; 

And when we remember that they are blest. 

And that we are in sorrow, we feel ’tis best 
To follow their steps in Death’s awful track. 

Without one selfish wish to call them back. 

N. T. H. B. 


STAWZAS, 

On Heading an Account of the Rc-Intcrment of King Robat Bruce. 

Alike the mean qnd mighty fall. 

The prince and peasant me; 

Time, like a tyrant, levels all. 

And sweeps unheeding by! 

Down to oblivion and decay, 

The countless thousands pass away. 

For one, whose honours high 
Remain—a morning star—to shine,. 

With light undying, and divine. % 

True—that the world is sunk in crime; 

That error walks abroad; 

Yet Virtue ever soars sublime 
O’er every pressing load. 


m 
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Stanzas, on the Re»Inlcrmenf nf King Robert Bruce. [[Sept. 

A cloud may veil the lord of Day, 

But glows he, when it glides away, 

Less brightly than he glowed ? 

Or can opposing tempests bend 
The giant from his journey’s end ? 

Thus is it with the great in soul. 

The mighty of our race, 

Who onward pant to glory’s goal. 

Their only resting place. 

Amid the sapient, and the brave. 

Thy destiny survives the grave. 

Nor e’er shall time efface 
The halo round thine honoured urn, 

Immortal chief of Bannockburn ! 

Five centuries have rolled along 
In silence o’er mankind. 

Since thou, in youthftd vigour strong, 

As danced upon the wind 
Thy war-crest on the battle eve— 

Did'st to the chin De Bohun cleave. 

And all the hosts behind 
Shouted, and hostile camps did view 
With wonder, and with trembling too! • 

But yet thy fame hath nobly stemmed 
The cataract of years; 

In Honour’s sacred temple gemmed 
Thy kingly worth appears; 

For thou wert not of those, who take 
Delight in impious war, and slake 
Their wrath with human tears; 

So, when the sword was sheathed, thy mind 
Was gentle as the summer wind. 

Thy Scotland shall forget tlicc not, 
irave champion of her right! 

Thou art her praise; to every Scot 
A glory and delight; 

And countless thousands yet to come. 

Shall kneel in reverence at thy tomb. 

And kindle at the sight. 

To think that there the dust remains 
Of him that broke his Country’s chains ! 


YOUTH. 

How beautifid the scenes of youth 
Awaken to the mind ! 

Scenes, like the summer ocean smooth, 

Serener—fairer far, than Truth 
On earth shall ever find ! 

Time is a tyrant—months and years 
Pass onward like the sea, that leaves 

A solitary isle, which rears 

Its passive bosom, and appears 
Between the rolling waves. 

In life there is no second spring— 

The past is gone—for ever gone! 

Wc cannot check a moment’s wing ; 

Pierce thro' futurity ; or bring 
The heart its vanished tone ! 
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Resplendent as a summer sky, 

When day-light lingers in the west. 
To Retrospection’s loving eye. 

The blooming fields of childhood lie. 

By Fancy’s finger drest. 

A greener foliage decks the grove; 

A brighter tint pervades the flower ; 
More azure seems the heaven above; 
The earth a very bower of love. 

And man within that bower ! 

And ever, when the storms of Fate 
Come darkening o’er the star of life, 
We backward turn to renovate 
Our thoughts with freshness, and create 
An antidote to strife. 

Thus dead and silent are the strings. 

As legends say, of Memnon’s lyre ; 
Till, from the orierit, Phoebus flings 
His smiles of golden light, and brings 
Life, harmony, and Are ! 


THE WIT.D ROSE. 

From cloudless skies, the sun o’erhung 
With crimson fire the western main; 

In shadows deep and verdure young, 

The woods and fields smiled back again; 

It was a luxury to breathe 
The very air, so pure and clear; 

Vales, like a map, were spread beneath. 

And far withdrawing hills seemed near. 

Afar from paths of men I strayed. 

With raptured eye and glowing heart; 

And felt, that every field and glade 
Could fresh delight and love impart ; 

The running stream, with flowers o’erhung ; 
The trees that seemed to woo the air ; 

The bees that humm'd, the birds that sung,— 
'Twas too much for the mind to bear 1 

The city’s noise was left behind. 

Remote its azure spires appeared ; 

And human strife, thus brought to mind. 

The rural quiet more endeared. 

Beside the stream, I threw me down 
Amid the flowers all fresh and fair,, 

And, shooting from its banks of brown, 

A wild rose spread its boughs in air ; 

Its leaves so beautifully green. 

Its cups so delicately blue. 

Awakened thoughts of many a scefce. 

Far banished from my vacant view ! 

Thoughts, that have long been veiled in sleep ; 
Hopes, that allured hut to depart; 

And recollections buried deep 
Within the shut and silent heart. 
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The Wild Rose. 

Wrapt in the mournful reverie— 

Of shadowy thoughts a crowding throng. 
Before the glass of Memory, 

Like restless sprits, trooped along; 

And, for a while, absorbed in thought, 
From prospects drearily o'ercast, 

A solace and relief I sought 
Amid the sunshine of the past! 

Frail beings are we! following still 
The rainbow hopes that lure afar; 

B y night and day, for good or ill, 

Witn others, or ourselves at war! 

We cannot stop—-we will not try 
Contentment in our lot to find ; 

Wc dare not rest ; tranquillity 
Is worse than discord to mankind ! 

Well-—’twill be over soon !—the strife 
Of being, and the fond regret; • 

The visions of exalted life 
We cannot reach, nor yet forget. 

Chained down, and fixed to present care— 
Like exiles to their native shore 
We look behind us ; but despair 
To find the bliss that charmed before 1 

Then come the rack—the searching pains— 
. The rankling of the poisoned .wound— 
And, like Prometheus, from the chains, 
With many a coil, that gird us round. 

We strive to rise—or, like the bird. 

That beats in vain against the wires. 
Until no more its wings are heard. 

And, palsied with its toil, expires! 

A. 


WIXTEtt MOUNTXO. 

Throughout the watches of the night. 
The feathery snow, in silent flight. 

Has left the regions of its birth. 

And, falling, sought the realms of earth : 
The mantled mountain heaves on high 
Its forehead to the morning sky, 

On which the distant lord of day 
Shoots forth a horizontal ray;— 

The ficlds, that lately bloomed and smiled. 
Are flowcrless, des. late, and wild. 

Cold as Despair’s unceasing tears. 

And silent as departed years. 

With bending branches hangs the wood, 
A lonely, leafless solitude ; 

The Spirits of the North have swept 
Its pride away, the snows have .leapt 
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Winter Morning . 

On every dark outstretching bough ; 

And if the passing bird alight. 

With tearful, fluttering pinions, lo ! 

Comes down a frequent shower of white, 
Which fills within the roaring stream, 

That rushes on, and hears the call 
That urges to yon waterfell, 

Down, from the inland mountains, down. 
With swelling tide, and waves of brown. 

Look up unto the rocks, cu which. 

Beyond the power of mortal retail. 

Falls dashing down the drisly spray. 

And works along its foaming way. 

Thro* clefts, and o’er the rocks, where sprung 
The water-lilies, bright and young. 

Beneath the willow-boughs, which hung 
Their pendant tresses, like a mother 
Above the crudle of her child. 

When one fond thought succeeds another. 
And Fear is hushed, and Wo beguiled ; 
Behold the crags, the rocks, the shore. 

With icicles are crusted o’er; 

Ten thousand crystal pillars bright. 

Tinged with the lovely morning light, 
I’endant and twining glitteringly. 

Like amethysts of purple dye ; 

From bank to bunk—from rock to rock— 

In rows they stretch, as if to mock 
The meagre range—the narrow span— 

The pride of art—the hand of man ; 

A passing smile—a holy shrine— 

By Nature’s finger wreathed divine; 

Beared in the lapses of a nigh t. 

And, as the morning chill relents. 

Dissolving in meridian light. 

And mingling with the elements; 

So, fostered in seclusion, rise 
The dreams of youth—so quickly dies 
The magic rainbow, that o’erliung 
The days to come, when life was young, 
Receding, and illuding ever, 
f uke fairy dimes by poets sung. 

But in existence welcomed never 


THE AUTUMNAL EVE. 

Ws met and parted on an autumn eve. 

When moonlight, with its beauty, steeped the vale, 
Silent, and not a cloud was seen to sail 
Athwart the azure firmament. Believe, 

Ye who have felt the ecstasies of love, 

What were my feelings, when I gazed on her, 

Whom—absent—life had nothing to confer ; 

Whose presence rendered earth like heaven above ! 
Upon a rock, above the murmuring sea. 

Linked avm and arm, in thoughtfulness we stood ; 
And, as I marked our shadows on the flood, 
l dream’t that Fate intended us to be 
United always—’twos a dream ; and, lo ! 

Between Us mountain- 1 ? rise, and oceans flow ! 

A. 
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Sonnet. To 
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THE SNOWY EVE. A SONNET. 

'Tis night, and Darkness o’er the land and sea 
Outstretches gloomily her ebon wings ; • 
Downward, with biting breath, the tempest flings 
The whirling snow-flake, dancing giddily. 

What is my thought ?—the traveller on the moor. 
Benighted, lonely, urging on his steed. 

Where all is solitude, ind none to heed. 

What is my thought ?—-the ocean's awftil roar 
Recalls the wandering mariner, afar 
Upon the rayless deep, whose flashing gun, 

The signal of distress, is heard by none. 

Save Him, who placed in heaven the evening star. 
What is my thought ?—that feeling is distress. 

And human life a Wintry wilderness. 

4 . 


SONNET. TO ——. 

Ph ! I have loved thee with a boundless love. 
Through all the wayward changes of my fate ! 
Thou wert the star, whose rays could dissipate 

My gathered gloom, and bid all clouds remove: 

Our passion grew from childhood ; with our days 
It strengthened, and it prospered, and became. 
Within our souls, an il-’.tna of pure flame, . 

Warm as the sun, and quenchless in its blaze: 

The master-current of my mind was bowed 
To thine—like rainbow o’er a mountain-stream, 

When Evening shines upon the silvery cloud, 
Stealing, and lending beauty in its beam ; 

Thou wert the idol of my heart avowed. 

And life, without thee, was a troublous dream ! 

4 . 


NOTE FROM DR MORRIS, ENCLOSING A LETTER FROM MR COLERIDGE. 

DEAR NORTH, 

I trust there is no impropriety in my sending to you for your Magazine, 
(which, by the way, is not sent to this region so speedily or so accurately as 
we could wish,) a very characteristic letter of one whom I well know you agree 
with me in honouring among the highest. You will laugh, as I did, at some 
little mistakes into which our illustrious aid excellent friend has fallen ; above 
all, that highly absurd one about your humble servant’s personality. On no 
account, however, omit one word of the letter, and I will be answerable to 
Coleridge for the making public thereof” My compliments to Mr Blackwood, 
and believe pie ever yours affectionately, Peter Morris. 

Rhayader, Avgust 1 5th. 

P. S.—We are all well at Ystiadmeirig. John Williams has been preach¬ 
ing a sermon that lias set the whole clergy of this diocese into a ferment, lie 
does not know what a nest of hornets he has raised about his ears. But the 
man is incuiahlo. It was clever beyond imagination, however, and shall be 
sent you as seen as printed. The old girls are much as usual. 
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LETTER TO PETER MORRIS, M.D. ON' THE SORTS AND OSES OF IITERAKV 

PRAISE. 


DEAR SIR, 

If I have but little appetite lor liter¬ 
ary applause, I have not however 
cheated myself into mistaking a weak 
stomach for strength of mind, nor 
made a merit of an indifference which 
it is a misfortune to feel, and the 
sickliest vanity to affect. But there is 
a sympathy, that, in its conscious in¬ 
dependence on person and accident, 
dares disclaim all individuality, and 
confers on us, or seems to confer, a 
right of demanding the same feeling 
from others; and to Praise, that 
springs tip from such a root, to the 
buds and blossoms of such a judg¬ 
ment, tiod forbid that I should be 
otherwise than alive. I understand its 
value, my dear Sir, even from the de- 
siderium which its rare and transient 
possession has left behind; and I 
know that, without its support, the 
hopes and purposes of genius sink 
back on the heart, like a sigh on the 
tightened chest of a sick man. What 
then should we think of those who 
feel the full worth of such a tribute in 
their own case, yet withhold it in that 
of others ? Such is Atticus ; for Mr 
Pope’s was not the last any more than 
he was the first of the breed. An ea¬ 
ger, a fervid sympathy, is an indis¬ 
pensable condition of his regard. The 
admiration of his writings is not mere¬ 
ly his guage of men’s taste —he reads 
it as the index of their moral charac¬ 
ter. And yet in his commendations of 
friend or contemporary, this same At- 
tieus is as nice and deliberate a balan¬ 
cer as if his judgment were at that 
moment passing its ordeal before the 
eye of the whole world, 

And to o’crcross a current, roaring loud. 

On the uns ted fast footing of a spear. 

With the same comfortless discre¬ 
tion does he communicate to the au¬ 
thor his opinion, grounded on the spe¬ 
cimens of an unfinished work. The 
ideal of the art, or the giants who have 
approached nearest to its attainments^ 
the foci of whole centuries of Nature’s 
energies, are brought forwards—to en¬ 
lighten ? to enkindle ? No! but to 
wither and dry up. The phrase is not. 
too strong. There arc different tem¬ 
pers in genius; and there arc men 
richly gifted, who yet, after each suc- 
e>‘shivc effort of composition, lose the 


inward courage that should enable 
them to decide rightly on the degree 
of their success, and who seek the 
judgment of an admired friend with a 
timid and almost girlish bashfulncss. 
On such 1st temper, and in such a mood, 
this chilly, doubting, qualifying wise- 
tiess may check and inhibit thc^ infant 
buds of power for months—nay, should 
the hapless wight continue so long un¬ 
der the sprav, for the whole summer 
of his life f Principles of criticism 
drawn from philosophy,- are best em¬ 
ployed to illustrate the works of those 
whose fame is already a Jatum among 
mankind, and to confirm, augment, 
and enlighten our admiration of the 
same. The tiring, on the other hand, 
ought always to he appreciated com¬ 
paratively —their works with those of 
their contemporaries, each in its kind, 
and in proportion to the kind. We 
will not equal the wren with the 
nightingale in song, nor the sparrow 
with the eagle in flight; yet both 
shall take precedence of the ostrich, 
who can neither sing nor fly—though 
he manages his wings so adroitly, anrl 
so well helps out his natural prose with 
his aualogon of poetic power, as to 
make no worse -speed in the world’s 
eve, and perhaps a greater figure. It 
should not be forgotten, too, that one 
characteristic beauty outweighs a score 
of imperfections, which latter are of 
importance only as far as they inter¬ 
fere with the effect of the former. But, 
above alii and as of especial interest in 
the case supposed, let it be considered, 
that for the unmatched egg the blind¬ 
est admiration, if ensouled with genial 
warmth, is of more worth than all the 
mere light in the universe, though the 
satellites of Jupiter and Saturn should 
club their moonshine. Oh, what a 
heartless, hopeless, almost wish less 
barrenness of spirit, may not an affec¬ 
tionate and believing mind be reduced 
to by another, not perhaps the superior 
in the total sura of their gifts, but 
whom lie has accustomed himself to 
idolize—•because, only too conscious of 
the baser mixture in himself, he had 
separated that friend’s excellencies 
from their dross or alloy, in the glow 
of his attachment, and then recast 
them into a whole, in the mould of 
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his own imagination. It is a down¬ 
right Marattan, my dear Sir! a sand¬ 
blast from the desert, that in its pas¬ 
sage shrivels up the very marrow in a 
man’s bones, like the pith in a baked 
quill! And then, to blend the ludi¬ 
crous with the bitter, the vinegar with 
the gall, comes (too late !) the reflec¬ 
tion, that our Atticus’s capacity of this 
moral heat (if praise and sympathy 
may be so called), is in the inverse 
ratio of his disposition to radicate the 
same: tam capax quam maligna lau- 
dis. 

I will not suppose it possible, that 
among our acquaintance, unknown and 
nameless, but not quite unconjcctured 
friend! I will not, I say, distemper 
my own habit of contemplation, .by 
recalling the practical comment, which 
more than one literary man’s expe¬ 
rience has supplied, on the paradox, 
— =3 + : i. e. that the negative is oc¬ 
casionally the most effective form of 
the positive—the silence of a supposed 
friend the most decisive confirmation 
of an enemy's slander—No ! I will ra¬ 
ther find an explanation in my own 
hypochondriacal fancies and fretful¬ 
ness, than believe that men of original 
genius can play the part of lumi¬ 
nous clouds, that retain their lustre 
no longer than they can conceal its 
source, and shine only by intercepted 
light. *E» ?» rl$ *» ramrtt A oyv 
fukvpZi nn ! As to my unfriends, the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, they are foreign 
to my present purpose. The object 
of their articles is to prevent or retard 
the sale of a work, and this they seem 
to pursue with most inveteracy where, 
from the known circumstances of the 
author, the injury will fall heaviest: 
as in the case of Mr Montgomery and 
others, in addition to my own. Still 
the injury is such as ought not to af¬ 
fect, directly at least, the heart of a 
man of genius—though I have heard 
of one melancholy case, in which a bee 
from thf muses’ hive was stuug to 
death by these literary hornets, who, 
unable to collect honey from the 
flowers, destroy and deform the fruits., 
The allegory is more perfect than I 
intended. For compare the criticism 
with the moral doctrines advanced in 
the 1st, 2d, or 3d volumes only, of 
the Edinburgh Review, and let sense 
and common honesty decide, whether 
they do not bear evidence against the 
writers, as men who, without power to 
collect, or skill to elaborate, the fair 


and innocent means of gratifying the 
public taste, from the fancy and feel¬ 
ing, from the flower and fragrancy, of 
our natures, have shewn themselves 
only too well armed, and too success¬ 
ful in attacking and stealing away, 
piecemeal, the main truths and prin¬ 
ciples by which the moral being is to be 
fed and supported. But peace be with 
them—though I do not know, indeed, 
what right I have to wish the good 
lady such quarrelsome company. 

But there is one class of literary be- 
setters, who, like an ancestor of tire 
tribe immortalized by Horace, are 
highly amusing to all but the unlucky 
patient himself; and perhaps to him 
too, except while under the operation. 
I mean your advice-mongers; whose 
requests to hear your last finished 
MSS. must he complied with, if you 
would not have them sorry in al 
companies, really sorry that they 
should have forfeited your regard by 
their sincerity. Gil Bias and the arch¬ 
bishop should have taught them, &c. 
&c.; and whose criticalminimism, when 
the attempt is made to read the poem, 
too impatient to wait even for the next 
semicolon, might remind one of those 
tiny night-flies, that, as they hurry 
across one’s book, contrive, with self 
and shadow, to cover a word at a time. 

I trust that the purport of these re¬ 
marks will not escape you. I would 
at all times have iny feelings deduced 
from my opinions rather than from 
my professions; while the painful re¬ 
luctance with which I connect the 
former with the individuals whose 
manners and conduct had raised them 
from opinions into experiences, and 
the sensation and perplexity with 
which I shrink from all personal re¬ 
collections, have, I find, by casting a 
hasty glance over the preceding scrawl, 
beguiled me into a whimsical medley 
of similes and metaphors, that wifi 
probably start a doubt in your mind 
whether ever the masquerade elo¬ 
quence of that pre-eminent figurante. 
Counsellor Philipps himself, presents 
common-place thoughts in a more lu¬ 
natic variety of masks and fancy-do- 
niinos. Never mind. It is enough, 
if I have but conveyed the fact, that I 
not only feel, but appreciate, the ho¬ 
nours I have received from you. To 
my warmest well-willers, you will 
appear to have so brimmed the cup 
of praise, that scarcely a rose-leaf 
could he added without risk of 
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loss by overflow. It is to your 
pleasure in accuracy, anti to the expe¬ 
rienced friendliness that will render 
the correction of a mistake not the less 
welcome, if my character should be 
interested in the same, that I dare ap¬ 
peal, if I presume to make a second or 
third letter to you the vehicle of some 
remarks, which various passages, both 
in liter’s Letters and in the eloquent 
and too partial critiques on my Chris- 
tabel. Ancient Mariner, &c. in Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine, have suggested to 
me; and if, through the same channel, 
I attempt to rectify some mis-state¬ 
ments, both concerning my opinions 
and the events of my life, which have 
recently appeared ift other periodical 
works. Surely this will be deemed 
no symptom of vanity, or of a jealous 
egotism? It were hard indeed, ifstran- 
gers may take upon them the public 
office of a man’s judges anil biograph- 
cis, and the man himself he condemn¬ 
ed for furnishing a table of errata. 
But even in this unpleasant task, (for 
so, believe me, it is, as far as 1 am 
personally interested) the support and 
elucidation of these truths of public 
interest, to the absence or rejection of 
which I have (wisely or erroneously) 
attributed, and still do attribute, much 
of what is most alarming in our pre¬ 
sent times, will form no secondary ob¬ 
ject. It will be something gained, it) 
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like the poor Irishman who passed oil’ 
a light guinea between two halfpen¬ 
nies, I can win an introduction for 
I'RiNcm.E, though but as the umbra 
or humble companion of personali¬ 
ty. In the meantime, I intreat your 
acceptance of all my works, of whieli I 
possess a copy. I flatter myself their 
value will not be diminished by their 
having been corrected, and, I hope, 
somerimes amended, by myself, or by 
the number of MS5J. comments, and 
other «u.i5ara. Of the Wallenstein 
and the liemorse I have no copies, nor 
of my first and almost juvenile volume 
of poems. Excuse “ A Father’s 
Tale,” if, with respect to the later 
collection, I cherish the belief, that 
the mood and the time will conic 
when the Ode on the Departing Year, 
that entitled Dejection, the llyinn at 
Chamouny, and three or four of the 
meditative blank-verse Poems, will 
stand at a less distance from the Ma¬ 
riner, the Christa be J, and the Love, 
i n your good opinion, than they do at 
present. I am, dear sir, your’s truly, 
S. T. Coleridge. 

High gate. 

P.S. The ill health, and other dis¬ 
tractions and discomforts, which have 
so strangely delayed the completion of 
this letter, and the despatch of the 
parcel, I have not troubled you with. 
Cuique suffieit sua spina Philomehc. 
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SKETCHES OF VILLAGE LIFE A NO CHARACTER. 
" Si natura negas, facit inilignatio versum.” 


The Village Politician. 

Thrice happy land, where order keeps the rein, 

Tho’ faction fret,- and fierce sedition strain, 

Where “ public weel,” regardless of her ire, 

Sees private discontent in fumes expire ; 

Where every meanest subject, Briton-born, 

May hold his Prince’s ministers in scorn, 

Canvas their measures, praise or censure lend, 

Attack, refute, investigate, defend ; 

In chair of judgment seated, fix the doom 
Of Whig and Tory, Castlcreagh, or Brougham, 

On King and Queen, as whim or conscience draw. 

Impress the “ ««ace” anil the ayafa,” 

Far hence the time when turbulence shall cease, 

And terror’s death-like silence shall be j>< ucc. 

When all the foul fire damp of rage shall ly 
In muttered threats, and vengeance-sparkling eye, 

And Britons shall be Frenchmen—dark and Mill— 

(Like thunder cloud that hung upon the hill 

In breathless silence lours), till waked at once 

The wasting passions howl—*-thc murdeious weapons glance. 



fi:l I Sketches of Village Life am! Character. 

A Galen's head, amid the rotten thatch, 

Exalted thus for “ customers” to watch. 

The window stoned with vials red and green, 

Where lizard, snake, and swimming fish arc seen. 

These emblems speak, than “ lettered board,” more clear, 
That “ Allan Breck" is “ surgeon druggist”—Acre. 

tie is the Horn-hook of this village small. 

Itch, rheumatism, bats, he cures them all,— 

For rats and other vermin, mixes doses— 

For coughs and colds, a pectoral pill composes— 

And thus, so great the reach of Allan's skill, ' 

He can, as suits you best, or cure or kill. 

The “ Scotsman" here by nightly guest is read. 

And proofs of state-delinquency are led.— 

“ Our king has servants, harbingers of woe. 

To whom, so he decrees it, we must boW ; 

Our means they basely pilfer, we must say 
God bless the hand that reaves our means away. 

Our freedom is disposed of, wc must stand 
To see corruption subjugate the land,— 

Or if we dare to murmur, underneath 
Oppression's load, 'tis banishment and death ; 

They tell us of our rights—and will they feed 
Our starving children that implore for bread ; 

They boast of their protection !—thus the Ass 
Is kept for drudgery and fed on grass. 

Base beast of burden,' loaded, beat, and starved. 

And only for its usefulness preserved. 

The harvest comes; o'er many a fruitful field. 

Whose labour taught, the sullen soil to yield ? 

The splendid mansion proves the right of those 
By whose laborious art the mansion rose; 

Let us withdraw our labours, we shall find 
The great more humble, and the rich more kind. 

“ Where mere ‘equality,’ blest "state of man. 

Primeval state ere misery began. 

Ere princes, lords, and ministers combined 
To mar the happiness of human mind. 

Ere ‘ wealth' erected high her pillared dome, 

And ‘ power' declared the stately hall his home, 

.Diove o’er the free-born soul his hateful way. 

And cursed mankind with * an imperial sway.' 

" Our priests are leeches swelling into blood ; 

Where now the spare thin * holy man of God ?’ 

They fatten on our ignorance, and speak, 

Just what they think will gull us, week by week ; 

Whilst we, dull fools, with lengthened visage hear. 
Subjected to their purposes by fear 
Of hell—by hope of everlasting bliss— 

What madness Wf so desperate as this— 

'Tis time we stir us powerfully, and thus. 

As I this stopper, cast their roras from us ; * 

Who would not die, oppression's bonds to break— 

Who would not 1—let him die," says Allan Breck. 

Thus reasons “ Allan Breck/’ whilst every eye 
Beams “ insubordination” in reply; 

The grinding teeth, and trembling lip compressed. 

The curse and furious rap, proclaim the rest. 


Opt. 
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Young Hopeful,—the Village Buy. 

“ YOUNG HOTEl'lII,”—THE VII LAOE BOY. 

You mark the plan of God, in “ mercy” laid. 

That plan in Heaven devised, on earth displayed. 
Yon sec the Saviour meek, and low, and mild. 

In power a Deity—in heart a child; 

You drink his words in “ meekness” as they flow. 
Breathing compassion for a world of woe ; 

“ Forgive”—the lesson ever taught by Heaven, 

“ Forgive," vindictive man, and be forgiven— 

" As you by God’s free proferred “ mercy” live, 

“ Oh learn the heavenly wisdom to “ forgive 
“ In harsher bosoms pain shall never cease, 

“ But mercy’s ways are pleasantness and peace.’' 1 
Thus from the cross, the words of mercy fall 
On all mankind, for they were meant for all,— 

But “ vengeance” steps between, and high in air 
Exultant waves the signal of despair. 

O’er dale and heath her fiery steps have passed. 

More swift than cataract, or mountain blast. 

Nor stops she short, till through the peaceful vale. 

Of horror burst the scream, of death ascend the wail ! 
Beneath that fading beam, what deeds arc done. 

To startle solitude, and veil the sun ! 

Around that livid fiame, what shapes of hell. 

At studied interval repeat the yell!— 

Here stalks the Indian in his native garb. 

Armed with the scalping knife, and poisoned barb. 
Around the broiling captive takes his walk. 

And deep in “ Vengeance” bathes his tomahawk. 

The spirit of his Father smiles on high. 

Beams from his fleecy cloud, and passes by !— 

Beneath our eyes, amidst the “ village crew,” 

What kindred characters arise to view.— 

<£ A Lusty Boy !”■—the midwife hands him round. 
The listening gossips chuckle at the sound. 

And to augment a fondling mother's joy, 

Each “ queasy dame” repeats ,—“ A Lusty Boy" 

Now twelvemonths old, this lusty little man. 

To stand erect, and mark his feet, began— 

Anon he walks, with veering trembling pace. 

Now forward shooting, falls upon his face. 

Laments his woes in sorrow-breathing squalls. 

And for “ commiseration" loudly cadis: 
Commiseration is a mother’s part, 

’Tis her’s to sooth the grief, to heal the smart, 

’Tis her’s to punish what can feel no pain, 

'Tis her’s to strike what cannot strike again, 

And thus with thoughtless cure, and method straugt. 
In her own infant’s breast implant “ revenge," 

Thus early sow the thistle seeds of strife. 

And make a howling wilderness of life. 

Not quite an infant, and not quite a boy. 

How will this tiny youth his hours employ ? 

Let. him remain in combat, game, or race. 

The little boisterous tyrant of the place. 

O’er cats and kittens daringly prevail— 

Of drowning puppy laugh to hear the wail— 

Of chirping sparrows’ brood arrest the breath, 
llejoicing in the agonies of death !— 
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Young Hopeful,—the Village lloy. 

And should lie scorn his mother, where’s the crime. 

These “ little errors"—will correct in time, 

One cannot always beat, and if one could. 

Eternal beating, might do little good. 

And now to school he plods liis noisy way. 

To spell, to count, to trine, and to play. 

To scorn the teacher, disregard the laws, 

“ Revenge’ to meditate beneath the “ taws,” 

To combat fiercely, his address to shew. 

And fairly prove his talents by “ a blow 

Determined, bold, impetuous, and strong. 

His youth like mountain-torrent sweeps along, 

O’er Nature's sweets the poisoned waters flow. 

And where the daisy bloom’d unseemly briurs grow. 

Now is he smith apprenticed, and he knows 
On heated iron to descend in blows— 

The bellows pour their breath, with brighteuing glow 
The metal softens into wax below. 

Awhile his youth and inexperience bind 
The native darings of a restless mind ; 

Awhile his couch in nightly sleep is pressed. 

And, tired with ten hours' work, he 'sinks to rest; 

Awhile he bears reproof, nor risks reply. 

Beneath the lourings of a master’s eye ; 

But nature will return, although you strive, 

With fork to ward her off, with force to drive. 

A “ cock-fight” was announced, and caught the tat 
Of one to whom all “ cruelties” were dear. 

The distance great—but then such sports were rare ; 

The day was short—his muster had a mare ; 

His master saw no cause, nor would he lend 
Consent or aid to such unworthy end. 

“ Denial In my need !—but time shall try. 

Who shall repent this usage—you or I.” 

These accents struggled in the swelling throat. 

Nor was this lowly-muttered threat forgot; 

For scarce three weeks had passed, when, with a glut* 

Of dumb affright, a horror-speaking stare, 

The master’s eye bespoke “ fits mangled marc !” 

Wc may not reach perfection m a day—- 
The moon of night succeeds the twilight ray— 

And, step by step, the ladder we ascend. 

Whether to heaven we rise, or towards a scaffold tend 

Our hero—what’s his name ?—(why, that is true, 
l|Tis fit he had a name—so call him <c Hugh,”)— 

Hugh stood amazed: “ The act he would not deem 
4 human act—did he behold, or dream ? 

Home wandering miscreant sure, some Irish rogue. 

He marked indeed last night, a surly dog ; 

He did not like his aspect at the time. 

But little thought he then of Buch a crime.” 

And thus the villain’s wondering part he plays. 

By downright artifice his guilt betrays; 

Disgraced, dismissed, where can he now repair !• 

Ib: seeks a secret pass, and “ murders" there 
Ilis master—basely “ murders”—shrieks, and flies ; 

Is taken—trial—convicted—slmevcd-—gnd dies 1 
Dies on a scaffold, cursing, m his death, 

The breed that pave hint strength, tin- hour that ,:,:rw lorn hvtallij 
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THE VILLAGE FUNERAL. 

Long had the cheek, by seeming health o'erspread. 
Through parents breast, delusive pleasure shed; 
The fevered pulse, the Spirit-lacking eye. 

Had swelled, in that sad breast, the stifled sigh; 
By hope and fear her soul alternate swayed. 

Had lingered in decline the “ village maid.'* 

The wedding-day was fixed the mother knew ; 

The secret joy had whispered to a few, 

And all the village, all the country near. 

Had joyed or grieved the whispered tale to hear. 

Consumption crept with silent pace amain. 

She felt no sickness, and she owned no pain ; 

Vet listless passed the lately joyous day. 

And all her roses hastened to decay. 

At each successive step become more bold. 

The spoiler now unveils his deadly hold; 

Life’s vitals grasps, till all the boiling blood 
Pours o'er the burning cheek its crimson flood. 

I met her noon-day steps along the plain. 

Sin; moved with heaviness, and breathed with pain; 
And ever and anon, with “ blade of knife," 
Upturned the grassy sod in quest of life. 

Inhaled the fresh'ning influence with care. 

Nor of the passing stranger seemed aware. 

There needs no more the features to pourtray 
Of youth and beauty hastening to decay; 

A parent’s grief suppressed, a’lover's wail. 

Sum up the burden of my mournful tale; 

Whilst Recollection, o’er the passing bier. 

In silence stoops again, and drops a tear. 

The hour is twelve—but few, and far between, 

Tli’ invited mourners slowly gather in,— 

Await the “ Service" with attentive eye. 

And prove their sympathy by many a sigh. 

Now Elder Jonathan, with bonnet blue. 

Veils his devotion meekly from the view— 

In accents slow—lugubrious—loud—and long. 

Pours the discursive fervours of his song. 

'i’his mournful prelude past, the circling glass. 
Short-bread and bun, in quick succession pass; 

A while ip pairs, with whispering tone, they tell 
How harvests ripen, and how cattle sell; 

What accidents last market evening knew, 

How “ Sutor John" was beaten black and blue,— 
Till all ks power resumed, the loosened tongue 
With rustic jest and merriment is hung. 

" They lift” —the bed resigns its coffined clay. 
Which, in slow moving march, is borne away; 

And now, with bending step, and starting tear. 

The father takes his station at.the bier— 

Once more supports his daughter’s drooping head. 
And lowers it gently to its narrow bed. 

Vol. VII. 4 M 
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The closing grave resumes its promised trust. 

And all a parent's hope returns to dust. 

Meanwhile the village dames in crowds repair. 

The female grief and female pint to share— 

O’er Jenny’s fate sad lamentations raise. 

And fuddle all their senses in her praise. 


“ THE DYING VILLAGER.” 

Approach the bed—the doors wide open throw— 

Give air, and light—give all thou canst bestow;— 

The chamber clear of every cottage breath, 1 
And watch the features of approaching death. 

Does age expire, whilst o'er the placid eye 
The shades of death in softened twilight lie? 

Thro’ all the youthful frame does fever hold 
His fitful revelry of heat and cold ? 

Alas! the sufferer’s years forbid decay— 

Insulted reason still maintains her sway; 

’Tis “ Conscience" holds her grasp, and thrusts her dart. 
In grinning triumph to the sinner s heart. 

“ How many Sabbaths—ah, how many tell. 

Did I'my time and better reason sell 
In worse than folly—worse than madness live. 

Forgive, oh God of jnercy, yet forgive, 

“ The hour of pardon past—all hope is fled— 

My sentence sealed—the messenger has sped ! 

Before my aching eyes I see him stand,— 

My condemnation waving in Ids hand. 

u My wife—roy dearest wife—withstand his power— 

Oh cnildren, shield me in this fearful hour. 

My God protect. They may not—cannot come. 

I am, oh fearful thought, I am undone, 

* e Deserted—dragged to never-ending night. 

Unseemly darkness ever on my sight. 

I know—I hear—I feel the vengeance due. 

And hell unfolds her horrors to my view. 

u Expectant shapes attend in dread array. 

To bear me in their closing fangs away. 

No longer can I breathe, no longer live. 

Forgive, oh God of mercy—yet forgive.” 

Juvenalis Junior. 
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SIMPLICIUS ON THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

(We make the following extracts from a small pamphlet,* which lately issued 
from a provincial press in Ireland. It has probably never met the view of any 
of our readers, at least in Great Britain. The copy we have before us was sent 
by a friend, who wished to point out a complimentary passage in it with re¬ 
spect to ourselves. As the author, on transferring from our pages to his a few 
sentences that bfcar on a part of his argument, has mentioned us under the 
flattering and alliterative description of " one of the most able and popular 
productions of the periodical press,’’ it might be expected that we should re¬ 
turn the compliment itl kind; but, though we are obliged to him for his com¬ 
plimentary phrase, we have not time to imitate it. 

This little work consists of a series of Letters, in answer to a pamphlet by a 
Roman Catholic priest, against what he, with rather irreverent irony, styles, 
the blessed effects of Bible-reading” and the diffusion of Scriptural education, 
mixed with some attacks on the leading points of Protestantism. To these the 
answer appears very well executed; but we have no stomach to take any 
part in the so often fought battle between the friends and enemies of Popery; 
nor would it be fair, as we have not seen the work of our author’s antagonist, 
to attempt any decision on this occasion. But the last letter is curious per se t 
as it gives a picture of the state of manners among the lower classes in Ireland, 
and some details with respect to the state of education in that country, which 
derive a character of authenticity from being written and published on the spot, 
and must be new to many of onr readers. Believing as we do, and as we have 
often expressed, that the vital interests of a country depend, in a most material 
degree, on the education of its people, it grieves us to perceive that the Roman 
Catholic clergy have made such a point of opposing every effort to diffuse its 
blessings among the population of Ireland. We are, however, strong in the 
hope, that it is not in the power of any men or body of men to defeat its pro¬ 
gress ultimately, however successful they may be in retarding it; nor can we 
divest ourselves of the idea, that the Roman Catholic clergy, who are daily be¬ 
coming a more respectable and enlightened order of men, will eventually of 
themselves put their shoulders to the good work, instead of using their influ¬ 
ence to hurt it We think, in fact, that they pay themselves but a sorry com¬ 
pliment in thus tacitly admitting, that their power is supported by the ignor¬ 
ance of their flocks. It is idle to talk of proselytizing efforts being made to 
diminish their numbers, and of education being the stalking horse to further 
such efforts. Whatever might have been formerly the case, no such spirit now 
exists in Protestant Ireland. While the Whigs had domination, indeed, forcible 
or invidious methods to obtain pioselytes, and to root out the Roman Catholic re¬ 
ligion by the sword of the law, were certainly resorted to, but on the downfall of 
Whig power such projects were abandoned. And yet, with this undeniable fact 
staring us in the face—wi th the fact, equally undeniable, that all the heavy 
penal laws imposed on the Roman Catholics by the Whigs were repealed by 
the Tories on their return to power, we hear the worthy lights of the worthy 
fiction of “ all the talents” putting themselves forward as the champions of 
Catholic Ireland, and stigmatizing as its enemies the very party which relieved 
it from the galling yoke imposed on it by the men, who are boastfully quoted 
as the political ancestors of its noisy advocates. But we shall, perhaps find an¬ 
other opportunity of contrasting Whig and Tory conduct, with respect to this 
celebrated question ; and it is time to let Mr Waugh, for such we understand 
is the author’s name, speak for himself. We think it will he allowed that he 
does so in a manner highly creditable to him, and we are happy to bear testi¬ 
mony to the truth of his observations with respect to Scotland. Edit.) 


* Six Letters, addressed to the Right Hon. Charles Grant, occasioned by “ Remarks 
on Methodism, and the blessed effects of Bible-reading.” By Simplicius. Cork. Bo), 
etcr. 1820 . 
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“ Those best acquainted with the not onlv read in early life by all 
description of men who earnestly and classes, but studied ; and will any ene- 
constantly make the Scriptures of truth my to Bible education be kind enough 
their study, know well how "very few to point out the mischievous effects 
are the instances in which ought but of such a procedure, or will he venture 
good, real and substantial good, results to contradict me when I assert, that 
from the practice ; and even suppose no nation upon earth can bear a com- 
that a few should grow into entnusi- parison with North Britain ? I care 
asts and religionists, how much pre- not for the objection that may be rais- 
ferable is their folly to the madness of cd on the ground of existing agitations 
mortals who sicken at seriousness, de- in parts of that country. These have 
light in riot, and spurn the oracles of arisen in manufacturing districts, 
Cod ? Bible-reading naturally pro- where the early education of the 
duces self-knowledge, the fear of God, younger part of the working classes 
a desire after information, industry, lias been prevented by their being era- 
ami regular habits, charity to man, ployed at labour almost from infancy, 
and obedience to the laws. In what and where they are exposed to infee- 
countries do civil liberty and religious tion—shall I say it? from the inhabi- 
tolerance most abound ? Undeniably tants of other lands, who by thousands 
where the Bible is most read; and to have obtained employment in Glasgow 
the light and influence derived from and Paisley. There are counties in 
that book, even our Roman Catholic Scotland, however, where extensive 
fellow-subjects owe it that they are manufactories exist, and the national 
saved from the blessed tyranny of their character has not been tarnished ; but 
own spiritual government. And to in these the settlement of strangers is 
what are we to ascribe it, that thou- not encouraged, and the manutac- 
samls, heretofore beheld as the outcasts turers work in their respective houses* 
of the human race, have been raised I instance Forfar. The humane and 
to the rank of men, and enjoy the excellent Gurney, in his remarks on 
blessings of religion and civilization ? the state of the Scotch prisons. 
Look to our settlements in Africa, tells us, that he found in the county 
•file.” (p. 42, 43.) jail of Forfar no criminal, nor had 

After quoting the examples of order there been any 'execution from the 
and religion introduced into regions county for twenty years. In Kinross 
where they were before unknown, by county-jail, there was only one debtor, 
the agency of the Bible, he proceeds: (and he continued thereby preference) 

“ If all this be so, can the practice and not a single criminal. At Cupar 
commence, or the habit be acquired, in Fife county-jail, one offender, a 
too early ? Scotland answers, no. poor girl for stealing a few potatoes 
In her instance, we behold the effects out of a field. In Montrose, only one 
of Bible-reading and Biblc-cducation person, a deserter. In Dunbar, no 
upon a great people. In what other prisoner ! these are the fruits of wide- 
country is the system so universally ly extended “ Scripture education." 
acted upon, and what nation presents "What a contrast does this form with 
an aspect so intelligent, manly, and Catholic Ireland, and its boasted mo- 
moral? In Scotland, it has long rality, for * tynesius boasts of it. Wc 
been the custom for the pastors have no manufactories to debauch, no 
to examine the inhabitants of their association of thousands of both sexes 
respective, parishes publicly and point- to produce demoralization, and yet how 
edly as to their acquaintance with the does iniquity, the fruit of ignorance 
word of God, preparatory to their be- and neglect, abound in many of the 
ing admitted to the sacramental table Southern counties? is not turbulence 
for the first time. To neglect that sa- become a character and assassination 
cred ordinance, after a certain age, a trade ? + Our own county, which 

would be accounted highly indecent has not been disgraced by riot and 
and to be found destitute of informa- outrage like its neighbours, could 
tion, when examined, as highly dis- nevertheless afford twenty-five victims 
creditable; so that the Scriptures are to the violated laws during our late 

* The nom de guerre of our author’s opponent. 

+ It is but fair to state, however, that die populdtion of the county of Cork is over half 
a million, and that of the city at least 00,000. 
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assizes. In this county, so “ well 
taught," how awful is the profanation 
of the Sabbath. Is it not the day of 
all the seven more particularly em¬ 
ployed in sports, and gambling, and 
drunkenness? even in the streets of 
this city how many hundreds of the 
Catholic population are to be found en¬ 
gaged in a variety of wickedness, and 
encouraging each other in every spe¬ 
cies of pfofanencss, without hindrance 
or interference on the part-of those 
who should attend to their moral cul¬ 
ture, and who could speedily find them 
out at, and drag them from 4 a Sun¬ 
day school, or detect them in the use 
of a Bible, did they venture to go to 
the one, or to procure the other, but 
who appear to regard with the com¬ 
pletes t indifference that awfaflflolatiOn 
of God's holy day, which prepares for 
the prison, and ultimately feeds the 
gallows. 

“But farther, how lightly is the obli¬ 
gation of an oath regarded. I ques¬ 
tion, sir, whether many things could 
shock the feelings of a peasant more 
than to affirm, that a false oath should 
not be taken to save a fellow creature 
from death. In this country that pro¬ 
per ‘eeling which leads to shudder at 
the idea of connection with crime hard¬ 
ly exists. In Scotland, or the north of 
Ireland, the poorest individual^ would 
feel it a disgrace to be known 'as the 
relation of a person who had been con¬ 
fined in a prison on whatsoever ac¬ 
count ; and whole families have been 
known to emigrate, that they might 
avoid the shame consequent upon the 
capital conviction of some of their con¬ 
nexions ;—but how different is the case 
with us! Ilerccrimeanditspunishment 
produce almost no sensation except that 
which leads suHirers and survivors to 
glory in their shame. Could tbc scan¬ 
dalous procession which disgraced Li¬ 
merick a few days ago have taken place 
in any other quarter of the united 
kingdom ? A villain, who had been 
executed for an outrage’ on a female, 
of the most abominable and degrading 


description—a crime almost too foul 
to bear even an allusion to it, after 
having been waked with all possible 
formality, was preceded to the grave by 
a number of young women, dressed in. 
white, bearing garlands of'Jlowers ! 1 
Sir, if Bible reading can raise the tone 
of moral feeling, if Scriptural educa¬ 
tion can produce the virtues in which 
we are thus lamentably defective, let 
us, in despite of every opposition, have 
both one and the other. 

“ I mould have spared these obser¬ 
vations, had they not been called forth 
by the assertions that are hazarded 
respecting thp superior inoruli ty of the 
Homan Catholic population, and their 
information as to all things necessary 
for salvation, in which it would ap¬ 
pear “ they arc well instructed.” Some 
of them may be so, but, alas! every 
one at* all acquainted with the moral 
situation of the south of this kingdom, 
must lament that ignorance, supersti¬ 
tion, and intolerance, gross and glaring 
intolerance, abound. If ever general 
education, and religious knowledge 
were wanting to a country, Ireland is 
that country. Our author after all 
confesses, that their means cannot 
reach to the wants of the whole of 
their people who require instruction, 
and that consequently great numbers 
continue ignorant, which too frequent¬ 
ly is but another word for vicious. 
But this, we are told, as well as their 
other sufferings, must be laid at the 
door of Protestant domination, for so 
are affairs ordered by their rulers, that 
there is “ no alternative but ignorance 
or protestantism," which latter is, 
without question, infinitely worse than 
ignorance and all its vices. You how¬ 
ever know, sir, with what disinterest¬ 
ed and liberal feeling, wealthy and 
benevolent protestants have come for¬ 
ward to afford the blessings of educa¬ 
tion to our general population, and 
you cannot be ignorant of the spirit in 
which these offers have been met by 
the -apostolic pastors of an apostolic 
people. * I need hardly refer you to ‘ 


• I told him, (the priest, whose co-operation in the establishment of a school was 
anxiously desiicd) that our only object was to instruct the little idle girls of the town and 
neighbourhood in reading, writing, needlework, Ac. He asked if the Testament was to 
be introduced ? I replied, only lor the Use of the Protestant girls. On his objecting to 
this, l made that oiler to which he alludes, of allowing both a protestant and a Catholic 
mistress to attend and instruct the children in their respective Bibles. This being also re¬ 
jected, I proposed what would have obviated, as I thought, all difficulties, namely, that 
the Protestant girls slionld meet at nine in the morning, and read their religious books un¬ 
til ten, at which hour the others should assemble; ami, after their entrance, that no rcli- 
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the examination of Dr Poynter,* the 
vicar ajwstolic, before a committee of 
the House of Commons in 1816. p. 
44-49. 

“ That an improvement has taken 
j»lace in Ireland as to education, and 
that the Roman Catholic clergy are 
exerting themselves to promote this, I 
am glad to hear. I have no doubt, 
but that the increase of Protestant 
Bible-reading, and the growth of reli¬ 
gious feeling consequent upon it, have 
had their effect. Protestant exertion 
may have called forth Roman Catholic 
energy, and Protestant information 
caused a number of superstitions and 
follies that formerly were avowed and 
gloried in, to hide their heads. In 
whatever way reformation is effected, 
let it be but achieved, and we rejoice. 

“ There is another circumstance on 
which I must beg leave to dwell for a 
moment before I conclude; and that 
is, the credit taken to the Roman-Ca¬ 
tholic priesthood by the Remarker, for 
what he calls the peaceable state of 
Ireland. Are the Roman Catholic in¬ 
habitants of this kingdom quiet and 
peaceable ? Would not the state of se¬ 
veral of our counties be accounted 
anarchy and rebellion in England? 
But we arc accustomed to such things, 
and a little matter does not alarm us. 
Indeed some bigottod people affect to 
trace our disturbances to a particular 
source; ami I do confess, that how 
such a remonstrance as was forwarded 
to Rome, and widely circulated through 
this nation in 1816, could tend to pro¬ 
mote conciliation and secure peace, is 
a little puzzling to me. In that do¬ 
cument it is asserted, that the Catho¬ 
lics maintained their devotion to the 
Iloly See, notwithstanding the most 
sanguinary and unrelentiug persecu¬ 
tion that ever aggrieved a Christian 
people !!! The most sanguinary and 
unrelenting persecution! Alas, sir, 
what must not Ireland have suffered 
during this horrid persecution, which 


exceeded that of the Hugonots in 
France, when 30,000 were murdered 
within a few days ; or the subsequent 
religious commotions, which, accord¬ 
ing to Puffendorf, in thirty years cost a- 
bout 1,000,000 of human lives; or that 
of the Netherlands, when the Duke of 
Alva boasted, that within a few years 
he had despatched to the amount of 
36,000 heretics by the hand of the 
common executioner ; or the various 
torture^ of the Inquisition, by which 
160,000 were destroyed in the space 
of scarcely thirty years—not to say 
any thing of the Irish Protestant mas¬ 
sacres. Perhaps, sir, if you have not 
seen the document, you may find it 
difficult to believe that a falsehood so 
notorious should have been put forth 
in the'Hry place where it was well 
known no such cruelties ever had exis¬ 
tence ; but this was intended to pro¬ 
duce an effect at Rome, and to dispose 
the population of Ireland to peace.” 
P. 6a. 

“ I have no inclination at present, 
sir, to follow the gentleman into the 
region of politics; yet I would just 
observe, that all these horrible acts of 
oppression, of which, on behalf of an 
injured and insulted people, he com¬ 
plains, amount simply to thisnot 
that the liberty of worshipping Clod 
according to their creeds and customs 
is denied them —that they enjoy under 
this free government in the fullest 
manner, Lyncsius himself being judge 
—-but that certain places of trust, ho¬ 
nour, and emolument, are kept from a 
description of persons whose faith in¬ 
structs them to deny all liberty of 
conscience, or freedom of religious 
worship, to Protestants, when practi¬ 
cable.. In proof that what I now 
assert is tiue of popery at this hour, 

I appeal to the famous letter of the 
present Pope to his Cardinals, dated 
the 5tli of February 1808, in which 
the head of the church thus expresses 
himself—*. It is proposed that all re¬ 


gions book whatever should be read. This proposal was equally unfortunate, the Doctor 
insisting that no religious book whatever should find its way into the school. '1 lus, [ ob¬ 
served, was a condition, which were I eveu to consent to, would justly he thought inad¬ 
missible by others, as it was in effect nothing less than making the exclusion of the Bible 
from the Protestant pupils, the express condition of the school's establishment.” Letter 
from T. Pool, Esq. to the Rev. H. Townsend. See Townsend’s admirable Reply to Dr 
(’opingiT. An/'t.'/. YVc have ndt seen the reply, but we have seen liis Survey of the Coun¬ 
ty of Cork, and a most excellent work it is. Edit. 

* Dr Poynter declared, among many other siu prising matters, that he could not sanc¬ 
tion the reading of sdect passages of Scripture in schools, cent though tin sc passages should 
lr the mine, nvnl fui woul t as in the Roman Catholic Unnslution. 
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ligious persons should be free, and 
their worship publicly exercised; but 
we have rejected this article, as con¬ 
trary to the canons, to the councils, 
to the Catholic religion, and to the 
tranquillity of human life. Out of the 
Catholic church there is no salvation. 
The French system of indifference or 
equality, with regard to all religions, 
is utterly opposite to the Catholic, 
which being the only one of divine in¬ 
stitution, cannot form any alliance 
with any other any more than Christ 
can league with Belial. It is false 
that the concordat has recognised end 
established the independence of the 
church of France, or that it has given 
a sanction to the toleration of other 
modes of worship.' " P. 54. 

“ Nothing can be injured by na¬ 
tional education, but ignorance—nor 
by the spread of God's most holy 
word, but immorality. But on this 
particular subject it would be pre¬ 
sumptuous iu me to insist, when ad¬ 
dressing you, sir, who have publicly 
given the weight of your authority to 
the sentiment—that religion must 
form the basis of all political happi¬ 
ness and social order—a truth plain 
and palpable, sanctioned by the wise 
and good in all ages, and on which 


fill 

the associations for spreading the word 
of God are built; and who have not 
shrunk from expressing your convic¬ 
tion, ‘ that as Christians, believing 
the sacred volume to contain the char¬ 
acter of our salvation, and that in the 
contents of that volume are involved 
the immortal destinies of our fellow 
beings, you could not separate from 
that belief the obligation to diffuse 
that volume;’ adding—* That if in 
other uises we possessed the antidote 
or the remedy for any evil, we made 
no pause in offering it, why should 
we hesitate when the hazard is great¬ 
est, the misery deepest, and the re¬ 
medy most certain ?’* 

“ Having had such opinions thus 
expressed, by such authority, and be¬ 
holding our institutions strengthened 
by such sanction, in despite-of all the 
ridicule of the ltemarker, and the hos¬ 
tility of all who directly or indirectly 
think and act with him, 1 venture, 
under the divine blessing, to antici¬ 
pate the time, when Ireland, through 
the instrumentality of the word of 
God, and religious education, shall 
present a moral and social aspect far 
different from what she does at pre¬ 
sent, and * when the wilderness shall 
indeed blossom as the rose.’ ” 


Simplicius on the State of Ireland. 


ON SWEETNESS OF VERSIFICATION. 

“ . — Words, that rob the Hyhla bees, 

And leave them lioneyless. —. 

Julius CjEsab, 


MR NORTH, 

Many of your correspondents, I dare 
say, and amongst the rest myself, 
would be glad were you to invent some 
general title or head under which 
might lie collected such observations 
as seemed either too minute or too in¬ 
significant to be wiredrawn into an 
essay, and yet too good to be thrown 
away. Your Editorial ingenuity 
could not fttil to hit upon some motto, 
at once appropriate and catching- 
such, for instance, as the unaffected 
one of tc Fensees,” or the elegant one 
of “ Hodgcpodgiana,” or the unpedan- 
tieal one of F-rtn Xlnomvra." But this 
tty the way.— 

It is with some hesitation that I 
hazard the following short remarks up¬ 
on a subject which must, at least to 


very many readers, appear sufficiently 
trifling: still by readers of poetry, I 
know that few observations relative to 
the art, however fanciful in their na¬ 
ture, will be considered as absolutely 
nugatory or unimportant. Upon them 
therefore I must rest for my defence 
against the possible sarcasms of such 
as with Hotspur 

“ Had rather be a kitten and cry “ mew,** 
“ Than one of those same metre ballad- 
mongers.” 

It has often happened to me, and 
probably to you, Mr North, to hear 
the term “ sweetness of versification” 
used as expressive of some unknown 
or indescribable power of imparting 
melody to verse. Of this faculty we 
are led to believe, that it is beyond 
the ability either of the author or his 


Speech of the Right Hon. Charles C rant. 
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naders to give any definite account. 
We are told of the peculiar sweetness 
of Virgil amongst the ancients; and 
amongst the modem English writers, 
of Milton, of Rowe, and of Laug- 
horne, and others whose names it is 
needless to adduce.* Nor is this pro¬ 
perty ever mentioned but in general 
terms, as a sort of shadowy something 
which can neither be regulated nor 
taught. When we ask for a definition, 
and the arguments upon which it is 
founded, we are answered by a sutpmary 
reference to tljc poetry of the authors 
themselves, after the manner of sun¬ 
dry treatises on matters connected 
with taste and the minor metaphysics, 
which might easily be mentioned, and 
which have had, aye, and still retain, 
their credit with the world. Mys¬ 
teries, especially about trifles of this 
sort, are teasing things; and, which 
is worse, they are not only teasing 
themselves, but the cause of teasing 
in others. Upon a gossamer of this 
description, have I known suspended 
•is much talking “ about and about,” 
as much description not meant to des¬ 
cribe, and argument never intended to 
convince, as would fill a moderate vo¬ 
lume. There are some people who, 
for some unaccountable reason or 
other, seem desirous to have a puzzle 
for ever in their mind's eye, just as a 
painter’s sky must always have some¬ 
thing of a cloud, because, as he lu¬ 
minously tells you, a cloud is pictur¬ 
esque. To such, the term tf sweetness 
of versification” is a comfort—a very 
luxury—a nice little instrument for 
raising a mist—a sort o? intellectual 
censer, in which are consumed pre¬ 
cious arguments that, like frankin¬ 
cense, end in nothing but smoke. 

Sweetness of versification, if it be 
any thing, must be an affair of 
sounds, and the arrangement of 
.sounds upon which it depends must 
be, in itself, definable, and capable, 
where it ovists, of being pointed out. 
To see if something feasible cannot 
bo made out of this nice matter is the 
object of the following remarks. 

Repetition of some kind or othc’% 
seems evidently to be that from which 
the pleasure obtainable from vet so or 


metre is derived. The recurrence of 
lines of certain length, and of accents 
in certain places, or of accents 
in certain places alone, constitutes 
llythm. Rhyme is the recurrence of 
sound, that is to say, vocal sound, ex¬ 
pressed or recollected. The vowels 
are the principal instruments of sound. 
The consonants are minor and more 
delicate tools. It is hardly necessary 
here to note their division into half¬ 
vowels, liquids, and mutes. They 
modify but cannot destroy the sounds 
dependant upon the vowels. In short, 
they preserve the essential identity, 
and at the same time, impart a palp¬ 
able variety. The vocal sound seems 
to spring from the consonant like an 
organized product from its matrix ; 
and the same vowels from different 
consonants are like persons of different 
families who happen to'resemble each 
other almost to identity—they are 
precisely alike, but not akin. 

The repetition of the accented vowel 
at the end of each line is, confessedly, 
the foundation of the pleasure afford¬ 
ed by rhyme. If we examine a few of 
the lines of those poets who are most 
remarkable for the sweetness of their 
versification, the peculiar pleasure de¬ 
rivable from them, will, I believe, be 
found to depend upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, This principle, in its broadest 
and most tangible exhibition, is rhyme. 
A little modified it is “ alliteration.” 
Applied with consummate art and de¬ 
licacy, it is u sweetness of versifica¬ 
tion.” It must be observed, that 
there is sometimes a little difficulty in 
distinguishing, and separating in the 
mind, that sweetnoss which arises from 
a gentle and delicate sentiment ex¬ 
pressed -in appropriate language, and 
that which is entirely the effect of the 
artful collocation of sounds; and that 
when the two are united, the effect is, 
of course, the most striking. Rut 
these matters arc best explained from 
examples. 

The poet most remarkable for the 
possession of sweetness, both of si nti- 
ment and ryllnn, is probably Viigil. 

I have more than once heard the fol¬ 
lowing lines quoted, as manifesting, in 
a wonderful degree, the union of the 


* Euripides, Anacreon, and other Greek Poets, have been called sweet; I cannot help 
thinking, however, that the continual recurrence, in that language, oi the u and the com¬ 
pounds, »i. ov, and u, gives a breadth and strength of sound which, however majestic, ill 
accord with our idea of the word smclncsx. 
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most dulcet versification and delicate 
sentiment. They are from his tenth 
Eclogue. 

“ Hie gelidi Fontes hie mollia Praia, Ly- 
cori! 

Ilic nemus, hie ipso, tecum, consumerer 
<jevo.” 

Here the sweetness, which is em¬ 
bodied, in a greater or less degree, 
throughout the whole passage, attains 
to its most exquisite intenseness in 
the concluding line. Let us analyze this 
line, and it will be found to consist of 
thirty-three letters which compose the 
different words; thediptliongin “ oevo” 
being called one letter only, that is to 
say, E. The repetition, both of vowels 
and of consonants, will be found to be 
very remarkable; only thirteen out of 
the twenty-five Latin alphabetical 
characters being employed throughout 
the whole line. E, which is the prin¬ 
cipal vowel, and which bears the ac¬ 
cent three times out of the five, is 
five times used. C is used four times, 
S, M, I, U, and 0, three times each ; 
and H, N, and It, twice each ; there 
being only three insulated characters 
in the whole. 

A friend of mine once repeated the 
following passage from “ As You Like 
It,” as being in every respect equal to 
these celebrated Hexameters. It seems 
to me, however, that its sweetness 
springs much more from the beauty 
of the epithets and of the general ex¬ 
pression than from the rythm—gentle, 
smooth, and judirious as it is. The 
lines occur in the address of Orlando 
to the banished Dukes’ company. 

“ - - Whate’er ye are 

That in this desert inaccessible. 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs. 
Lose and neglect the crccpuig hours of 
time—” 

In the versification of Pope’s favour¬ 
ite lines, 

“ Lo! where Mu otis sleeps, or hardly 
flows 

The freezing Tanais through a waste of 
snows,” 

the principle of repetition is sufficient¬ 
ly evident; and if the following most 
musical periods from Milton and Lang- 
horne be rigorously examined, they 
will be found to be similarly con¬ 
structed. 

“ Can any mortal, mixture of earth’s mould. 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravish¬ 
ment ? 

Sure something holy lodges ih that breast. 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence ; 

VoL. VII. 


How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of Silence, through the empty vaulted 
night, 

At every fall, smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smil’d ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe, with the Sirens three, 

Amid the flow’ry kirtled Naiads 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs. 
Who, as they sung, would take the prison'd 
soul. 

And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention ; 
And fiT Charybdis murmur’d soft applause ; 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the 

sei:^e. 

And in sweet madness robh’d it of itself; 
but such a sacred and homefelt delight. 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss 
I never heard till now. . ” Comcs. 

“ ’Tis all With gentle Owen’s blood 
That purple grows the primrose pale. 

That pity pours tile tender flood 
From each fair eye in Marlivale. 

The evening star sat in his eye, 

The sun his golden tresses gave 
The north’s pure mom her orient dye 
To him who rests in yonder grave ! 

Beneath no high historic stone, 

Though nobly bom, is Owen laid. 

Stretch’d on the greenwood’s lap alone. 

He sleeps beneath the waving shade*” 

Owen of Cakuon. 
It is needless, and would be tedious, 
to go into further analysis. The art¬ 
ful repetition of the softer vowels and 
liquid consonants is tolerably plain, on 
an examination, in almost every line. 

I may, however, perhaps be allowed 
to quote four lines from Rowe, which, 
in a certain degree, exemplify the 
same principle, and then quit this part 
of the subject. 

” O death 1 thou pleasing end of human 
wo— 

Thou cure for life—thou greatest good be¬ 
low, 

Still may’st thou fly the coward and the 
skive, 

And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave.” 

Phausalia. 
Should the foregoing extracts be in¬ 
sufficient to shew that repetition is the 
soul of sweetness in verse, the follow¬ 
ing lines from the uncouth Donne af- , 
ford an additional argument econverso. 
The contrasted, broad accents, harsli 
consonants, and straggling syllables, 
almost set one’s teeth on edge. 

“ I sing no harm, good sooth, to hny wight. 
To lord, to fool, cuckold, beggar, or knight. 
To peace- teaching lawyer, proctor, or brave. 
Reformed or reduced captain—knave, 
officer, juggler, or justice of peace, 

Juror or judge.——” 

Elegt xvt. 

4 N 
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Tt is evident that the successful 
concealment of all art anil design, in 
the management of repetitions, which 
occur at uncertain intervals, and most 
frequently in the intermediate sylla¬ 
bles of a word, constitutes a great part 
of the merit of the examples which 
have been given. It is equally plain, 
that the piinciplc of repetition, awk¬ 
wardly and injudiciously applied, has 
given rise to the disgusting habit of 
alliteration, which is more or less com¬ 
mon to every period of English poet¬ 
ry. To say the truth, these latter 
times have given birth to much the 
worst specimens. 

Mason has eagerly adopted, as a fine 
thing, what Sliakspeare, Fletcher, and 
the earlier writers, have made a sub¬ 
ject of frequent and extravagant ridi¬ 
cule, and classed amongst the literary 
vices of their age. To talk of 
“ Apt alliteration’s artful aid,” 
is a solecism. It is enough to refer to 
the Two Noble Kinsmen of Fletcher, 
Ancient Pistol, and the Tragical-Ilis- 
torical-rastoral, as Polonius would 
call it, written and enacted by that 
worthy, Bottom the weaver, and his 
illustrious companions. In the first 
mentioned play, the pedagogue thus 
addresses Duke Theseus: 

“ 0 ! dainty duke, whose doughty, dismal 
fame, 

From Dis to Dedalus, from post to pillar, 

Is blown abroad! ” 

How Mason, after this, could imagine 
he hail made a hit in writing such a 
line as, 

“ I spyeil the sparkling of his spear,” 
is inexplicable ; and yet he seems to 
go into this egregious and palpable af¬ 
fectation with all the confidence of a 
conceited drummer, who thinks he 
confers additional grace upon his mu¬ 
sic by a regular flourish of his stick 
preparatory to every rumble upon bis 
kettle-drum. Perhaps, like his friend 
Gray, he contented himself with IIo- 
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race Walpole’s account of the old 
dramatists as barbarians, and prefer¬ 
red “ eternal new French llomances.” 
It were to be wished that Mason's un¬ 
conscious burlesque had put an end 
to this wretched practice: that it has 
not done so, is, as must be conceded 
with all tenderness for the feelings 
of the “ genus irri labile,” not much 
to the credit of the fineness of tart 
usually attributed to that respect¬ 
able and touchy body. It is certain 
that no additional smoothness is gain¬ 
ed by it; smoothness, unlike sweet¬ 
ness, beiiu; independent of cither 
contrast or repetition, and -consisting 
for the most part in the use of the 
liquid consonants, and the natural 
collocation of pauses. 

It would look too like trifling, were 
I even inclined to insist further on 
this topic. I should inevitably sub¬ 
ject both you, Mr North, and my¬ 
self, to the animadversions of those 
who discover that such disquisitions 
tend to nothing useful in life. That 
would be a pity. I have sometimes 
thought it singular, how little scien¬ 
tific men, and even those of generally 
contemplative minds, seem to be aware 
of tile ultimate effects of all human 
pursuits. But it is not unnatural. 
That speculation, which would reduce 
the end of all to the simple considera¬ 
tion of the gratifying of that which 
may be called the pleasurable principle 
of our nature, is too abstract to be fa¬ 
miliarly remembered or taken into 
account. He who produces a physical 
effect, however small, produces some¬ 
thing tangible, something which may 
conduce to immediate bodily comfort. 
The pointer of a pin, nay; the polisher 
of a button, will every where be ad¬ 
mitted as a useful member of society. 
The turner of an epigram or a sonnet 
may not always fare so well. I am, 
&c. &c. T. 1). 

Aug. 30 th, 1820. 


FRAGMENT OF AN ESSAY ON F.I.OQUFNCE. 


Tuf essential end of eloquence in him 
who speaks or writes to men, appear, 
to he not the declaration or enforce¬ 
ment of truth, but the bowing their 
minds to n purpose which he has at 
heart; and tin rcforc the wicked pur¬ 
poses to which eloquence has been ap¬ 
plied, an; as consistent with its proper 
nature as the purest and best. For 


eloquence has in itself no moral na¬ 
ture—it is an art or a power—equally 
capable of any application. But, as it is 
a power, it draws with it a duty to him 
who holds it, to u«e it well for their 
sakes over whom it reigns ; as it is an 
art in which the hielust faculties of 
the mind are engaged, it owts to those 
faculties not to degrade and dishonour 
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them, by yielding itself to serve un¬ 
worthy uses. 

The eml of eloquence is to bow the 
minds of others to the will of the 
speaker. If his own mind be sub¬ 
jected to the truth, he will bo sincere; 
and his purpose will bo to persuade 
the truth. If he b •’ insincere, he will 
seek to persuade that which he disbe¬ 
lieves himself, but which he assumes 
as truth for the moment, that he may 
establish it as truth in the minds of 
those that hear. 

Thus, then, the first principle of elo¬ 
quence is an intellectual principle. It 
aims to sway the intellectual faculty 
of men—to take possession of their 
judgment. And perfect eloquence is 
the most intellectual—never resting on 
feelings alone—but in its deepest 
pathos, and strongest agitations of 
passion, preserving to reason its 
natural sovereignty: and sustaining, 
even in the wondering and agitated 
mind, the consciousness of its own 
clear and steadfast obedience to reason. 
Vet that perfect eloquence may be 
sincere or false. It may speak truth 
in the power of reason ; or, with words 
clothed in reason’s garb—it may se¬ 
duce the faculties of intellectual and 
immortal spirits. 

Hut, inasmuch as the judgment and 
conviction of all minds is accessible in 
part by their feelings; the highest 
minds being opened by feeling only to 
tlie highest truths; and minds of a 
lower order, yielding up their under¬ 
standing altogether to their emotions 
—it is as essential to the highest elo¬ 
quence to possess the feelings as the 
understandings of men ; while a lower, 
aijd indeed a spurious eloquence, has 
been able to rest itself altogether upon 
their passions. 

Thus, the characters of high elo¬ 
quence, whether morally sincere or 
false, will bo at once intellectual and 
pathetic; and there can be no just 
consideration of the art of eloquence 
which does not regard it in this its 
twofold character. 

. llut, although it be true that elo¬ 
quence has not in itself any necessary 
determination to be either sincere or 
false, but may maintain, in either case, 
alike itsownperfect character of power¬ 
ful art, yet, it is to be observed, that 
in the history of mankind these two 
kinds of eloquence have found a very 
different fortune. For eloquence, cor¬ 
rupt or false in its purpose, has held 


the dominion of men’s minds but for a 
moment: but eloquence, breathing 
from the depth of the heart, lms 
blended itself with the very life, it 
may he said, of mankind—becoming 
incorporated, as an inseparable part, 
with their existence. 

For the general and permanent con¬ 
victions of mankind are towards the 
truth: and although the passions of 
individuals separate them violently 
from all good, yet those feelings in 
which all men are in sympathy, are 
for good. And thus the whole power 
of the universal spirit of men through 
continual time, embraces the eloquence 
of Truth, while it throws off from it¬ 
self, at every moment, that of False¬ 
hood. 

For it is probable that the sway 
which has indeed been exercised by 
eloquence over the minds of men in 
society through successive ages, is of a 
magnitude of which we commonly 
have no conception. And yet, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that it 
should be great, when we consider 
what speech is. For it is nothing else 
than the expression of the mind itself: 
and whatever power the highest and 
greatest of human spirits may entirely 
possess over others, may subsist in 
speech : since the height and vastness 
of thought, and the deep and inextin¬ 
guishable force of boundless affection 
and desire, which constituted that 
power, have all their adequate and last¬ 
ing expression, an ever-subsisting real¬ 
ity in the words of speech. 

I will not speak now of the highest 
purposes in which the words of human 
language have been employed. But 
departing from these, and confining 
our thoughts within the sphere of 
mere human power, let us endeavour 
to entertain some just conception of 
the extent, to which the power of the 
human mind may be embodied in 
speech, and to which, through speech, 
it may act even to distant ages. 

The minds of power which rise up 
amongst men, exercise their natural 
ascendancy among them, in various 
ways. All exercise dominion. Some 
govern them as states; ruling, or le¬ 
gislating: Some lead them in war: 
Sorfte prescribe, by invention and dis¬ 
covery, a course to their individual 
energies: Some command, by the ex¬ 
ample of their life, the acts of their 
daily lives, and the temper of their 1 
souls:—Some gather up all their power 
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into their intellectual spirit; anil se¬ 
vering themselves from participation 
in the active life of men, they liolil 
dominion over them, merely by the 
manifestation of their intellectual pow¬ 
ers. They put the power of their 
minds into speech: and their voice 
goes forth among men, and dwells in 
permanent life among them, instruct¬ 
ing, kindling, and controlling. 

But, what is it then that such a 
mind can know and do ?—What are 
the epneeptions of its own, that can be 
so important to men ?—That which 
was important to them from the be¬ 
ginning. Their own life, quickened, 
as it is, by their own souls. The mind 
that looks upon their life, and from 
its vast and various aspect, frames 
within itself a living world—the mind 
that reads within their souls, and from 
their inmost spirit brings forth its hid¬ 
den mysteries in light before their 
eyes,—that mind holds over them, by 
power of its conceptions, the dominion 
which their life has over them, the 
dominion which lies over their life, in 
their own spirits. By their living 
selves he wields them. Ilis mind is 
the mirror of their life—a spell over 
their being. 

It is no new created power, but a 
natural power exalted to its height, 
and made permanent.—For in our¬ 
selves, no power is permanently exalted. 
But the changes and depressions of 
life—minute cares, and lower desires— 
are continually rising upon the spirit, 
and oppressing and displacing its high¬ 
er powers. It is not itself. Though 
it have greatness and purity, it is nei¬ 
ther great nor pure. It is stained, 
humbled, disabled. But the voice of 
that mirnl, which, in the midst of the 
humiliations and pollutions of men, 
lias kept its own mujisty, has guarded 
its pure and undefeated power, reach¬ 
es to their car in the very midst of de« 
ression and dishonour—awakens, rc- 
inilles in it the consciousness of it¬ 
self—arouses its native inherent life 
—lifts it up by its own force, and re¬ 
stores it for a moment to its original 
dignity and power. 

if it be true, then, that there are 
such minds; if men have lived, who 
in sympathy with men have yet kept 
themselves apart—who, with large and 
comprehensive love, have received into 
their hearts the whole life of men—- 
who, with capacious und mighty in¬ 
tellect, have surveyed all relations of 


their existence—and who, more faith¬ 
ful to themselves, have preserved their 
power entire in the sanctuary of their 
own breasts—then, there is reason 
enough why such men should have 
dominion over tlu: minds of their fel¬ 
low-men : and if speech he a means 
by which such minds can leave the 
lasting resemblance of themselves, 
their undying power among men; 
then, there is reason sufficient, why 
there should be found in eloquence 
the means of permanent and most 
powerful dominion. 

But if we should consider, more 
particularly, what has been in civi¬ 
lized nations the history of civilization, 
we should find that the dominion 
thus exercised, has been important in 
the highest kinds of influence on the 
condition of society. For civilization 
has essentially subsisted among men, 
neither in the security of law, nor in 
the invention of the aits of life, but in 
the condition of the minds of those 
who have held the highest places of 
society. But the state of their minds 
has been determined at all times, in 
its highest respects, by the instruction 
that has subsisted in the society. 
But that instruction has been essen¬ 
tially embodied in language, subsist¬ 
ing in its essence in the treasured 
words of the greatest minds, either 
written, or conserved in tradition, ft' 
the words have been lost, the know¬ 
ledge has decayed ; but in the words 
the spirit has lived. 

If we inquire more narrowly, wc 
find that at every moment the actual 
instruction has subsisted not merely 
in such written or oral records, but 
more generally in the living discourse 
of the instruetois of each generation 
But it is not the less true, that such 
instruction subsisted essentially m the 
transmitted words : to which all such 
living discourse had reference, being 
indeed, in some sort its commentary : 
and every tongue that spoke instruc¬ 
tion, having been itself fed from those 
sources.—And if. with these views we 
go back to civilized Greece and Borne, 
or to ancient Persia or F.gypt,—or 
keep ourselves to the conridciation of 
the countries in winch we ourselves 
have known civilizUion, separating as 
well as wc can in imagination, what¬ 
ever in these last is not human—we 
shall easily be disposed to conceive, 
that whatever, in any of these coun¬ 
tries, was at any time subsisting 
6 
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written, or in tradition of discourse 
held by exalted and powerful minds 
of preceding time, was the durable 
foundation, or rather the strong and 
iver-hving spirit of their high civi¬ 
lization. 

hut such instruction, it will easily 
be understood, was not confined to 
such discourse, whether written, or 
orally transmitted, as treated express¬ 
ly of philosophical and moral know¬ 
ledge. But in whatever language, 
under whatever form, the conceptions 
of high, pure, and comprehensive 
minds were preserved, they were such 
instruction. They subsisted in the 
poetry of Homer, as much as in the 
doctrines of Zoroaster. They live in 
the writings of Shakspeare, as in those 
of Cicero. 

In all, the same purpose is effected. 
The conceptions of the highest mind 
in its highest state of power, are in 
some sort made to he the permanent 
conceptions of ordinary nun. There 
is a {lower raised up in them, at war 
with their ordinary life. As in the 
midst of the darkened and disordered 
life of men conflicting in society, those 
singL minds held themselves apart in 
their own calm power, so in every 
bosom in the midst of its own trou¬ 
bled and agitated life, the same power 
rises up in the same strength, like a 
sanctuary in thp land of war, like a 
.star rising upon a stormy sea. There 
is a durable strength, and acknow¬ 
ledged sovereignty given to the higher 
faculties of our nature, in the midst of 
a life, which often tends to confound 
the highest and the lowest. 

Such a power, as much as it can 
exist among men, is not to he con¬ 
ceived, it is evident, as limited to the 
very few minds of pre-eminent dis¬ 
tinction among men, which never can 
he forgotten by their own people, or 
by mankind, although in these it is 
most conspicuous:—but it has its 
energy also in numberless minds, 
which, inasmuch as they share in the 
same spirit, are fountains of good to 
men ; in all whose • voices survive 
them, although they should cease at 
last in time. And especially if wc 
would estimate in countries of high 
civilization, the force which is con¬ 
tinually exerted by the written re¬ 
cord of the minds of past time, we 
must be careful not to limit our ima¬ 


gination to such influence as we can 
trace perhaps of the works of indivi¬ 
dual minds, but must endeavour ra¬ 
ther to apprehend what may be the 
power, as we have witnessed and 
known it, of that great body of writ¬ 
ten discourse, in all the forms of lan¬ 
guage, which subsists, accumulating 
from age to age among a people, and 
is a permanent power among them con¬ 
trolling their minds, and having part 
in dctei mining their character. And 
whatever we may sec among our¬ 
selves, and in nations like ourselves, 
to subsist as a pfcwer by the written 
record of speech, we must understand 
to - have subsisted in nations of less 
art, in more or less degree, in the pri¬ 
mitive form of faithful and powerful 
tradition. 

I have thus endeavoured briefly to 
point out some of the principles of 
reasoning, by which we must guide 
inquiry into the real power which it is 
possible tor speech, us it is left con¬ 
signed to faithful records, to hold 
among men. If it have such magni¬ 
tude of importance, as I conceive, 
them it will follow as a simple neces¬ 
sary consequence, that those who feel 
in themselves the talent of eloquence, 
and are cultivating it., are preparing 
themselves to exercise, not an idle 
ait, but one which, by its greatness, 
lays them under obligation to look 
anxiously upon the mind that is to 
speak by that voice. 

The seductive reputation of skill, 
of mastery in a splendid art, may be 
obtained, without any care of the dig¬ 
nity of that power which is exerted 
in its practice. But if, to the mind 
that loves reputation, there is a fame 
dearer than present applause, if it 
grows precious as it spreads and lasts, 
then is there, even for the sake of the 
pane of eloquence, a motive to cherish 
the inward honour of the mind, that 
is to speak in eloquence: that when 
it gives forth its voice, while the car 
listens with pleasure, the heart may 
approve its own delight:—that the 
charm which is felt may not pass 
away with the breath, but be re¬ 
ceived by the heart into its life, and 
yet steal from one heart to another, 
gliding down the stream of time, like 
a sweet sound on the bosom of a 
mighty river. 
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The memory of the past ages of a peo¬ 
ple hangs over the present life of eueh 
generation with a brooding power ; 
like love fostering its offspring by its 
overshadowing presence. 

Our life draws strength from the 
obscurity that gathers on its cradle. If 
we could look back to its origin, our 
powers and hopes would suffer by the 
limitation of the past. We have a 
part in the ages that have rolled away, 
for the spirit of their might descends 
upon us—our bjpod is from old heroes. 
Life indeed is shrunk ; it has waxed 
feeble in the wane of time. But what 
we feci and behold is not .m our 
power ; there is something that slum¬ 
bers within us—of the waters that 
flowed in pomp, there are streams that 
yet wind in their buried channels ;— 
though the flame has fallen, there is 
yet, beneath the ashes, smouldering of 
the unextinguished fires. 

If there be indeed a power in the 
last, if its spirit has a sway in our 
ife, not merely by the thousand-fold 
unconscious derivation from age to 
age, but by conscious recollection, not 
as we are united to it by life as its off¬ 
spring, but as we stand apart from it 
contemplating;—then the memorials 
of the past arc important to our life, 
for in them its shadowy presence ho¬ 
vers over us. 

The towers and mouldering fanes, 
tlte reft dwelling places of state, attd 
war, and sanctity, now naked to the 
clouds, or mantled with the unhidden 
luxuriance of overgrowing nature— 
What are these to our present life ?— 
Are they more than the vestiges of a 
dream, to which other dreams may 
cling ?—Are they more than decaying 
magnificence and vanishing beauty ?— 
And the gleam of recollection that 
lingers upon them, is it other than the 
glory on 'he mountain’s head, when 
the sun has sunk from the sky ? They 
are indeed more than these. They 
bind the present to the pust by links 
of strong realities. Weak as our ima¬ 
ginations are, nnd easily loosing ail 
tilings from their unsubstantial grasp, 
it is not enough for us to know that 
things have been or are. We know, 
and y et they disappear from our be¬ 
lief. Our mind, blended with sense, 
lives more in sense than thought. 
Our knowledge is only strongly pre¬ 


sent while it is vouched by sense, and 
the substance of reality fades as it 
grows distant to our eye. 

The records of men toll us what 
they have been ; these testify and ex¬ 
plain how variously the spirit of hu¬ 
manity has dwelt in its changing body. 
In these our intelligence of the past 
lies ; and by thc.se we draw down up¬ 
on ourselves influence from the life of 
generations that arc gone. But the 
knowledge which reasoning thought is 
able to build up for itself out of these 
memorials is yet insufficient; it wants 
a living presence to our breathing lift-. 
We cannot feed on the airy forms 
which memory yields to imagination. 

How powerful is the dominion of 
one age over another, while all the 
forms with which its life was filled 
survive in unimpaired, unblemished 
beauty ; while its temples and statues, 
its groves and gardens, towers, palaces, 
and habitations of men remain; and 
those that are born seem to walk only 
upon the grounds of their ancestors. 
How- is that dominion changed when 
the face of the land changes, when the 
old habitation of the people is ciasccl 
from its surface, and the generation 
that rises sees only around it what it 
has built and planted for itself on the 
changing earth. The might of the 
Druid fell with his oaks. 

If we could be transported into dis¬ 
tant ages, and could understand the 
secret laws of their life, we should 
know in what power the memory of 
the past remains in its immutable mo¬ 
numents. We should discern how 
the mound over a dead wanior could 
eternize his glorious fame, how a stone- 
set up, or a rock marked only on the 
tongues of the people with a name, 
were able Lobow their spirit in awe to 
the might of the departed, and to hold 
fast to the earth recollections that were 
el§e winged for their shadowy High t to 
the realms of forgetfulness. 

Even to us, to whom so little re¬ 
mains of the awful might of the past, 
to us its monuments have their power, 
and we may trace it in our own bo¬ 
soms. Even to us, changed on our 
changed earth, the few and decaying 
memorials of older time still speak 
with a living voice. We know, as we 
stand on the piled stones of the feudal 
tower, that a race, warlike and mighty 
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dwelt in the land; that the sun which 
rolls above us shone on their glorious 
arms. We know what vigour was in 
human breasts when danger and death 
might ride abroad; and yet the pride 
of life was undimmed—its joy untam¬ 
ed. Here was the hull of their feast, 
and there the forest of theix chace. 
Here knights justed, here minstrels 
sung. The strain of the harp is silent, 
and the dust of the hoofs is laid. But 
we feel how that strain once thrilled 
through eager hearts, whether the 
song of battle rang in the warrior's 
ear, like the note of the trumpet, or i 
softer lay, stealing round the silent 
board, drew hearts to hearts, blending 
under the sway of its controlling uni¬ 
son. Here love, and courtesy, and 
loyal faith> and lofty valour met. Here 
the young boy bounded in the strength 
that reared him to future fight. Here 
the hoary sire taught his son the scorn 
of death, the dread of shame, and 


poured down to the future descend¬ 
ants of his loins, the unvanquished 
spirit of the race. ' 

Surely, it is not idle imagination a- 
lone, that thus gathers fantastic illu¬ 
sion on our thoughts, when we seem 
to bring back the past to the spot 
where it once was acted. It is our 
knowledge kindling into reality, by 
the yet surviving realities of tills long- 
departed time.—Let kirn speak, and 
tell us, c.ho has recalled to our own 
age the visions of those that are gone, 
whether these scenes and their im¬ 
press are in vain for our belief of the 
past; or what we owe. of the splendid 
dramas of vanished existence that have 
passed before our eyes, to its yet ex¬ 
tant memorials on the hills and vales 
of his native land, how much of his 
song is hut sounds caught from the 
> that still lingers round their 
ildering stones. 


ODI, 

Composrd while the Sun was under Eclipse , 7th September , 1820. 

The sun 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations.— Paradise Lost. 

Incur wanes; dark clouds come hovering o’er 
The bosom of the silent sky ; 

And harvest fields, a yellow pride that wore, 
lu twilight shadow lie. 

A gloom o’erspreads the forests green ; 

The sullen river, with a roll. 

Hushes to the sea, its goal; 

And the far distant hills are seen. 

As if the fleecy robes of Eve were strewed between ! 

The breezes are asleep; the world at rest; 

And silence to the east and west 

Gazes, but in vain, to see 

One leaflet moving on one single tree! 

The birds forsake their singing, and around, 

Nought but the cattle’s low—a lonely sound, 

Disturbs the solitude. Behold, 

Withdrawn from human eye— 

Far in the sullen solitary sky. 

The sun hath quench'd his radiant orb of gold. 

A deeper, and a deeper gloom 
Succeeds, as if the day of doo}n 
Were come, and earth should quake around. 

At the angel’s trumpet sound ! 

As if at once, like molten glass, 

Earth and Heaven away should pass ; 

And to darkling chaos roll. 

Crackling like a folding scroll ! 
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Ode. QScpt. 

Oh! far beyond the starry sky,— 

Thy Rlanjfef|erc|jiR through eternity,— 

Omni^Bpt,—‘aha invisible,—alone,— 

Sittust $jn tljy jasper throne. 

Hearken^® us, frail mortals, when we cry ! 

Ilearkei^to us,—although but for a day— 

We ar^-i-and pass away! 

Hearken to us—although we have preferred 
Sin’s daftness to truth’s light; 

And, wandering from thy sight. 

Have in the paths of folly ever erred: 

Hearken to us, although ungrateful we. 

Like prodigals, have wandered far astray 
From virtue’s everlasting way, 

And in our pride of heart forgotten thee! 

A deeper gloom, a darker dye. 

Mantles o’er the dismal sky ; 

Sailing o'er its breast, like phantom ships, 

The severing clouds revolve, and lo! 

With a faint and feeblfc glow. 

Looks out the mighty suiub dim eclipse ; 

Like a lunar crescent bSBping, 

And a ghastly splendouiSreaming 
Upon the broken clouds, iiSiany a fold. 

Around, like pillars of a pined fane, 

In awful wildness rolled ! 

Hearken again, oh ! Thou whose boundless power 
Fxtendest far beyond our limited thought. 

Through worlds, that in a twinkling thou hast wrought. 

And in a twinkling cau in wrath devour! 

Thoujthat hast made, and can command j 
Tlj»u,that the depths of chaos broke— 

Tnat touchest mountains, and they smoke ; 

And takest, in the hollow of thy hand. 

The heaving and immeasurable main. 

As if it were a drop of rain ! 

Hearken to us, and hear. 

With una$ert#d car. 

Our supplications, as with faces prone. 

And folded hands, we J bow before thy throne ! 

Because, with quenchless light, and daily force, 

Brightening the orient, from his chamber starts 
The red-haired giant, whose proud looks are darts 
Of living tire—rejoicing in his course— 

Because the pale-eyed moon, with silver smile. 

Walks forth in beauty through the evening dim. 

And round her path the constellations swim, 

Shorn of her beams, with fainter light the while ; 

Because, with regular pulse the ocean throbs. 

Covering, and leaving wastes of yellow sand; 

Because the green-rob’d spring o'erspreads the laud ; 

Because the summer's cheek is russet brown— 

And autumn's features waxing to a frown. 

Melts into winter’s age with tears and sotts ; 

Because a thousand gifts are dally poured 
By thee, oh Father, mighty, and adored, 

(If in our warmth of spirit we may call 
Thee, Father, who art sovereign over all;) 
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Because thou givest us, from thy liberal h md. 

Kaiinent, ami food, and health, and all 
We ask, or can enjoy, our hearts e\pmd 
With insolent pride, and to rebellion fill. 

Forgive us ! oh, far uve us ! turn not thou 
With anger .stamped upon thy brow. 

But look towards us, and relent, 

As thus in dust and ashes we repent! 

Not in the hour of pleasure are we borne 
To thee, in gratitude,—thou naak’st us mourn, 

Hiding thy face, and then our spirits 
And on thy name imploringly we call: 

On eartli the muffled sun looks down 
With diin and melancholy frown. 

Opaque and dismal, of his glories shorn. 

In crescent shape, with sharp and pallid horn ; 

A type of that tremendous day, 
f When sea, and earth, and sky shall pass away. 

And when the angel, 'mid the tempest’s roar. 

Shall swear by heaven that “ time shall be no more !" 

Awful and solemn is the hmjj! 

Foreboding gloom, and doubtful fear. 

O’er the throbbing bosom lower. 

And tell how weak we are, how mighty is Thy power ! 

Oh ! may not, unimproved. 

Tilts hour of warning fleet away. 

And like the clouds that paint an April day, 

Pass, and from memory ever be removed— 

But, graven on the mind, oh, may it bring 
Thoughts that are high, and feelings that endure, 

To keep, 'mid tainted paths, the bosom pure 
Which grief can reach not, nor repentance sting: 

And, walking 'mid mankind, oh, may we be 
Frotn wickedness and wayward errors free, 

And rising o'er the ills that mock us hero, 

Think on the splendours of a happier sphere. 

Where, veiling, with their wings, their faces bright, 

Amid insufferable light, 

The seraphim and cherubim adore 
Thy glory evermore 1 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

No VIII. 

. Mark Macraain, the Cameronian. 

JANET MOBISON’S LYKB-WAKK. 

( Continued from, Last Number.) 

“ Thou sbalt live with me, 

For one kind shepherd brings me ewe-milk cheese— 

Another comes with the dried flesh of lambs— 

A third doth bring me new baked bread, and begs 
A mild green winter for his wooly flocks— 

And a fourth comes with blankets, and warm rugs— 

Ulesses himself, and begs I’ll make his sheep, 

Now worth scarce thirty-pence, worth thirty shillings 
By the Iamb-fair o’ Loekerby. ” .«■ ....O ld Flay. 

« Wmr.F. Madge Mackittrick, with merits of the ballad of the ancient 
a voice rivalling in melody that of the house of Motison, the last of the name 
night-raven, cliaunted over the frag- turned away her face, clasped her 
Vox,, VII. * * O 
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hands, and slight shiverings shook 
the bed clothes which covered her. 
Madge still, with 1 wicked speed,’ 
pursued the broken tale—supplying 
the gaps which time had made in the 
verse, with singular comments of her 
own—all unfavourable to mankind in 
general, and the house of Morison in 
particular. At the conclusion of the 
wild and unequal rhymes, upstarted 
the hoary hag, exclaiming, ‘ Hegh, 
sirs !—are ye deaf—heard nae ye the 
lang drawn death-sough—the death- 
sough o' the Morisone is as hollow as 
a groan frae the grave’—so saying, 
she touched the body of Janet Mori¬ 
son, now motionless, and mute for 
ever, and proceeded—‘ Aye, aye, the 
spirit has flown, and left auld cum¬ 
mer’s carcase as empty as a drunkard’s 
cup, when the simmer sun makes the 
hill-tops crack, and the wee dubs 
simmer—what do ye croon and crood 
there for, ye Cameronian corbie, when 
the fire o’ the house is burnt out ?— 
Can ye bring back the spunk o’ life to 
that fizzenless carcase—na! na! trouth 
atwccl that cowes a’ your gifts—wha 
can sweeten sour ale in the heat o' 
simmer, or fill this breathless vessel o' 
clay with the blessed water o' life ? 
Hoot, away with ye—gang an’ clash 
yeresclf down on the knocking stone at 
the door, and lay yere douce noddle 
up to the lugs in this timmer quaigh 
—and if red wine can cheer ye, e’en 
sigh and souk away, and leave me to 
straughten this crooked bouk, and 
stove and fume the haddin with my 
medicinal lierbs. And when I have 
smoothed down and snoilded a’, if she 
biuna as dink and as lady-like a corse 
as ye ever looked upon, say Madge 
Mackittrick’s skill has failed her in 
daikering out a dead dame’s flesh.’— 
The Cameronian elder, more from a 
natural sense of propriety than in 
compliance with the order of the 
loathsome hag, arose from his knees, 
and, taking his daughter by the hand, 
stood gazing with me for one moment 
on the body of Janet Morison. The 
dimness of. death was visible in her 
eye; and her face, rigid and sharp, h d 
already caught the waxen hue of the 
grave. Her forefinger remained In the 
act of tracing the Redeemer's sign on 
her withered brow. * There she lies,* 
said John Maekmukle, * in the throes 
of the last mortal agony—and the 
wicked love o’ popery has been strong 
at her heart, even as she sobbed awa— 
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see, the forefinger has been making the 
blessed sign—waes me, for the out¬ 
ward sign will do small marvel for a 
sinking sinner, if it binna weel crossed 
on the heart by the winsome forefinger 
of faith and repentance.’ * Havering 
bodie,’ interrupted Madge Mackit- 
trick, * think ye I kenna the cause 
whilje crooked that forefinger—the 
blessed sign, quoth I—an’ the saving 
o’ a precious soul, quoth I—deel claw 
me at kirking time, an’ that’s an An- 
nandale saying, if ye ken ought at a’ 
auent it—It was to ward off the foul 
and the unholy forms that ever haunt 
the dying eye of a Morison—I’ll tell 
ye, there’s nae truth like seen truth— 
a word I have said a thousand times, 
when fowk wanted to win me to the 
.kirk, wi’ legends o’ saunts’ miracles— 
I mind weel, owre weel, truly, when 
, auld Lord Ronald died, the priest had 
been clavering about washing red 
hands white, and had sung me fairly 
asleep; when I awakened, the priest 
had departed, and there lay the dying 
Lord, gaping, and glowering, and 
signing his sweaty brow — c Deel hae 
me,’ quoth I, ‘ gin the donard lord dis- 
nae see something that nae other body 
can see.’—‘ Madge,’ quoth he/ my bon¬ 
ny woman, he wad liae been far gane 
when he didnae speak lovingly to 
a weel-faured face—Madge,’ quoth 
the auld lord, ‘ canna ye ask that dark 
figure, in the black garment, to a 
seat.’—I kenned owre weel what it 
was to question the bidding o’ a Mor¬ 
rison, whether living or dying—sae I 
rose, and said wi’ a shudder—for to 
the four naked walls spake I—nought 
else was visible —‘ It is the lord's will,’ 
quoth I, * dark figure, that yc be seat¬ 
ed’—and sae saying, I pushed a seat, 
wi’ a spread liible, out toward the 
eastern corner, where I saw something 
like a black shadow—I canna say that 
I heard ought, but the chamber, that 
was dark as doomsday the one minute, 
became as light as a May morn the 
other; and Lord Ronald said, ‘ praise 
be blest, he’s gane—so spirit part in 
peace .'—‘ Sae my certe it’s not'for 
nought that a Morison crosses the 
brow.*—To all this John Macmukle 
answered not one word, but with sore 
head—shakings and looks of deep 
compassion, he left the cottage, accom¬ 
panied by his daughter and me, leav¬ 
ing the last of the noble name of Mo¬ 
rison in the graceless clutches of 
Madge Mackittrick. 
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“ We stood for a moment on the 
green sward platform before the door ; 
on the threshold stood bread and a 
quaigh full of wine, which the Camer- 
onian elder leaving un tasted, sudden¬ 
ly dived into the bosom of the neigh¬ 
bouring grove; and the sound of his 
voice, in loud and earnest devotion, 
gave token of a full hours absence— 
for that was the measure of his com¬ 
mon prayers—Brevity he sometimes 
practised on remarkable occasions. The 
beautiful Cameronian maiden and me 
seated ourselves on the smooth glassy 
* margin of the pool, into which the 
river descended in one perpendicular 
and unbroken leap—foaming and ra¬ 
ging in the wide basin, which its wa¬ 
ters had fashioned in a dizzy depth 
below. It is said there is something 
poetically sweet—some have gone so 
far as say, delicious and divine, in sit¬ 
ting by the side of a lovely woman be¬ 
neath the round bright moon; and 
many whom sunshine kept mute, have 
poured out melting discourses under 
the influence of this noble planet. It 
was not so with me—to be seated by 
the haunted stream of Ac, with a win¬ 
some loss at ae side, and the corse of 
an uncannie witch at the other; with 
unembodied spirits playing their 
pranks by land and by water—there 
will be more of awe than love reigning 
at the time. And yet, surrounded as 
I was by objects of terror, it was im¬ 
possible to gaze at the beauteous lace 
of the Cameronian damsel, ns it ap- 

! »eared meek and composed, with its 
ine outline pictured on the clear blue 
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sky, and feel her white and inuocent 
hand, surrendered so sister-like to my 
clasp, without losing all sense of su¬ 
pernatural alarm in the unbounded 
bliss of such a moment. Such a situ¬ 
ation * might, from the wisest, win 
their best resolves/ and might well 
overpower me; but pure and unmin¬ 
gled love could only reign by fits in 
such a region as the haunted glen of 
Ae.—The- terrible realities around 
crushed and confounded my spirit— 
and though I strove to utter something 
of love, it was in a strain of such pure 
wo and dolour, that my fair compa¬ 
nion, conceiving it to be an apostrophe 
to the spirit of Janet Morison, entered 
at once into this uncongenial subject— 
‘Oh Mark,’ said she, ‘the woman that’s 
gane was a fearful woman, and a wise 
—but the wisdom she possessed above 
others, was more a misery than a bles¬ 
sing. I have small doubt, but that 
through the intercession of the souls 
of good mdn made perfect, she will 
find grace—for grace canna wcel be 
withheld from a spirit stricken and 
blighted with an ancient curse. But 
I maun speak lowne/ continued the 
cautious maiden, dropping her voice to 
something like a half-audible whisper 
—‘ I maun speak lowne—for the Mori- 
sons return—and walk the earth fbr a 
time and a season—the auld saye and 
the auld sang, called Sir Allan’s Woo¬ 
ing, is no fbr nought’—and laying her 
cheek to mine, and seating herself 
closer to my side, she repeated, in an 
under tone of melody, the old and 
imperfect ballad. 

s WOOING. 


i. 

* Nor shroud can hap, nor the marble hide. 

For the Morisons dust has a living one’s pride ; 

They walk the earth, and they seek i’ the flood. 

To cleanse their right hands from the red red blood. 
And if ye maun wi’ a Morison wed, 

Frac nae mortal lips shall yere doom be read; 

Sir Allan look’d thrice to the lift and the linn— 

Come forth and appear ye shapes o’ sin. 

11. 

‘ Sir Allan looked thrice to the rushing flood. 

And the stream seemed changed to a stream of blood ; 
Sir Allan looked thrice to the lift aboon. 

And a dark shape sailed between him and the moon ; 
Again he gazed down to the torrent beneath. 

And the stream lay os quiet and mate as death ; 

Sir Allan stood there to ask and to prove. 

If May Morison and he yrould be blessed in their love. 
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* The linu seem'd changed to a mourning hall ; 

The rough rocks gleamed like a marble wall ; 

Thu Morisous forms were ranked around; 

And their looks were of wrath and their dark brows frowned. 
A deco groan came from the dark deep flood— 

The shuddering river all bubbled with blood— 

And Sir Allan’s true love, in a wreath of reek. 

Sailed past with a wave of her hand, and a shriek. 

IV. 

* And then a grim form, from the haunted linn. 

Came up with a stride—'twas a shape of sin ; 

And brave as he was—yet its shape and its look, 

Were such as Sir Allan did shudder to brook ; 

For it seemed so like his true love’s brother, 

And it took one long stride after another. 

But for every mute stride that the vision took, > 

Lord Herbert took one, and his dagger he shook; 

For he sought the fair lady with love all unholy. 

To cast her pure spirit to sin and to folly. 


* Cold, dark, and disdainful, and fierce in its pride; 

The spectre sprung up, and stood stern at his side— 

Sir Allan all dauntless—dark vision, he said, 

1 am a true knight, and I love a leal maid. 

With an eye streaming light, waxing fiercer of mood, 

And raising its dagger, the dread vision stood ; 

And raising his dagger as fierce and as fell, 

Lord Herbert stood near, with an aspect of hell. 

VI. 

* Sir Allan knew not his love's brother was near— 

Now vision, tell me, is my bride's bed or bier 
The meetest—Vet, oh, but its blissful to wed. 

If maid, like May Morrison, blesses my bed. 

The vision’s bright dagger came down with a gleam— 

And down came Lord Herbert’s—The fair moonlight stream 
llan moaning, and heaven waxed dark, while his blood 
Keeked up to the stars, as it mixed with the flood. 


te The Camcronian maiden, while she 
repeated this rude and mysterious bal¬ 
lad, glanced frequently round, casting 
the scrutiny of her beautiful dark eyes 
on all suspicious places ; but proba¬ 
bly, the powerful intercession of her 
father, which resounded loud and 
louder from the adjoining grove, kept 
the troops of phantoms at bay, with 
which traditionary belief peopled the 
vale of the Morisons. I partook very 
largely of the maiden’s fear, and began 
to meditate an early flight from an 
ominous place, where every rood of 
ground had its tradition of murder, 
and -its ballad of blood. 

" At tlxis moment approaching foot¬ 
steps became audible, and I never 
heard a more welcome sound. Pre¬ 
sently two rustics appeared, and ele¬ 
vating their heads above the green 
bank, held the following singular con¬ 


sultation :—‘ Aweel, Willie, what you 
say may be true enough—but by my 
conscience man, an’ that’s a black oath 
—though we have had mony a merry 
blink at-the wauking of a corse—no a 
living corse in lily white dematy, with 
a pair o’ Willie Uaes’ shoonon its feet 
—but just the auld empty husk that 
contained the ripe kernel o’ man—Od 
I never lent my leisure to the wauking 
o' a warlock’s or a witch’s corse a’ my 
life—tljev maun have well, sained bps, 
and lucky anes too, that lick a 
witch’s ladle.—Sae be advised, lad 
—and rather let us wag our ways 
to wauk the bouk of Bauldy Molfiit 
the Camcronian, wha ran short o' 
breath in an attempt to sing the hun¬ 
dred and nineteenth Psalm to the tune 
of the Bangor—he’s no half such a 
kittle subject as this auld farrond and 
fcurlu* beldame.' ‘ Was there ever 
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such a gowspittlc extant,’ said Wil¬ 
liam Dargavel—a joyous plowman 
from the holms of Nitli—‘ 'oil if I wad- 
nae plough down an acre o’ better fal¬ 
lows than thee without ever halting 
my horse to reserve anc as a spc cimen! 
Leave the cannie and sponsible carllue 
to wauk the corse of a Cameronian ? 
Leave red wine and nrteikle pastime 
for lang prayets and continued fast¬ 
ing ? What comfort could ye hae—for 
I’m out o’ the question—it) sitting on 
the bare ground, till the living clay 
grows as cauldas the dead, hearkening 
a lung loud sermon into the lug o' a 
lifeless man—or sit and skirl and 
scratch at the psalms till yc grow as 
hoarse as a howlet, and as dry as a 
sandbank in summer? Ye see, Sa¬ 
muel, my man, it wad never do; and 
though wc might gain a great name 
doubtless, and be mcikle looked to 
whan a dreigh prayer lacked a listener, 
and a strong voice was wanted for a 
lang psalm—anil though we might 
have a chance o’ becoming elders, and 
hearing sappy talcs at the session—yet 
take my council, sic things wad never 
do—it wad be the hardest o’ a’ names 
to maintain. O, man, the self-denial 1 
the self-denial! I'm no certain that 
Andrew Wilson's brandy wad let thee 
keep thy name for a full week; and 
I'm fearing too, that Jenny Haining 
wad spill niy eldership afore the com¬ 
ing o’ simmer—sae even let us lend 
our gifts to a mair sinful subject; he- 
sides, I’m tauld that witches’ wine 
gives ye a* the glory o’ gude drinking, 
without the sorrows o’ drunkenness— 
a pleasant thing for thee : and I have 
heard it whispered that bonny Camer- 
onian Mary is ane o’ the waukers of 
aukl Cummer, a pleasant thing for me; 
sae, Samuel, e’en let us buckle to the 
darke.’ And slowly towards the cot¬ 
tage door proceeded these two hopeful 
rustics to volunteer to wake the corse 
of Janet Morison, according to the an¬ 
cient usage of Caledonia. The Camer- 
onian maiden seemed much incensed 
at the manner in which the plough¬ 
man had introduced her name; and, 
anxious to shew how little he had to 
hope, she said,loud enough to be heard, 

‘ Aye, poor woman, the ancient name 
o’ the AIorisons has got a sad down- 
come, when twa sic graceless ne’er-do- 
goods as Sum Wumphray and Will 
IXn’gavel minisk r at its last rites. 
Hound on us turned the two volun¬ 
tary morn tiers, ‘ Aye, and.are ye here. 


my lovely lass, and a leal/ said the 
ploughman; ‘ faith, ye’re come as 
ready to atie’s lips as a ilrap ripe cher¬ 
ry.’ ‘ And wbare come ye from, my 
sonsie soft simpleton/ said his compa¬ 
nion to me; £ Willie, man, cuunu ye 
catch a kiss frae kimmor there till l 
have a svvoont wi’ simpleton in the 
Morisjn’s pool—he will streak alang 
bonnily among the siller water and the 
siller moonlight.’ And, suiting the 
action to these deriding words, lie at¬ 
tempted to lay hold of me, while the 
other caught my Cameronian sweet¬ 
heart in his arms. The hot blood of 
the whole house of Macrabin came to 
toy veins at this twofold outrage—and 
I have often thought much of the an¬ 
cient strength too—for full on mine ad¬ 
versary I new, seized him round the 
waist, and, exerting my whole force, 
suddenly and effectually, I fairly mea¬ 
sured him his full length on the 
ground, and there he lay half-stunned 
by the fall, and me uppermost to keep 
him from rising, with the bloody 
wrath burning in my brow and tem¬ 
pos. He made an ineffectual effort to 
rise—and down I kept him, though he 
swore by the three lakes of Lochmu- 
ben, and the winged spur of the house 
of Johnston—current oaths of Annan- 
dale—that unless I quitted his throat, 
he would infallibly regale Janet fllori¬ 
son’s ravens with me—body and spi¬ 
rit. Quitting the Cameronian maiden, 
the ploughman came and looked on 
his fallen companion, and I shall never 
forget the lamentation which he pour¬ 
ed over him. f Ilaud him harder 
down, my young Cameronian slip, tor 
he is an uncannie corse, and rnny 
come again ; oh, sirs ! wha wad liac 
thought that siufu’ Samuel Wampli- 
ray, the best psalm-singer and stoup- 
toomer in a’ the holms o’ Dryfe, a pi¬ 
ous man at paste, and yule, and dui- 
men times, wad hae made sic a sudden 
an’ sweet hinderend—aye, but he 
makes a lang and a comely corse. I 
wish I could fee some sponsible man 
to pour a becoming prayer owre him 
—I wad do’t myself, sinner as I am, 
but I never can say even a brief grace 
to an end without a cough, and then, 
wi’ the cursed cough, comes a fit o* 
hard swearing—a sad mixture—sae 
rayer frae me’s out o’ the question; 
ut if I dinna gaur Elder Crombie, the 
mortality liead-stane maker, cover ye 
owro wi' u handsome trough, and on 
the same shall be cut—a peeled scull 
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wi’ a shank-bnne atween its teeth 
De’il hae me gin the corse binna wa¬ 
kening as I speak, and sae my sorrow 
gangs for an auld sang.’ c Fiend make 
a fiddle-board out o’ my spule-bane,’ 
said Samuel Wampbray, gin I fail to 
make ye sing a sang o' sorrow for this 
—whan I win to my feet, my cannie 
man, ye sail tine the power o’ thine 
for thae bonnie taunts ;’ and struggling 
furiously to be free, he addressed me 
in a soothing tone: ‘ I say quat thy 
grips, Mark, my man, and see if I 
ilisna make Willie Dargavel’s noddle 
as saft as his aunt’s woo-creel—else 
I’se give ye leave to bait foumart traps 
wi* my maist precious flesh.’ Pleased 
with the prospect of immediate strife 
between those rustic visitors, I relin¬ 
quished my hold, and up leaped the 
man of Annandale to his feet, and flew 
on* his friend the ploughman with an 
aspect of the fiercest hostility. Blows 
were rapidly interchanged, but the in¬ 
terference of a third person closed the 
fray. This was Madge Mackittrick, 
who, with her remaining hairs uncov¬ 
ered and unbound, her girdle loose, 
her feet unshod, and her long yellow 
arms naked to the shoulder-blades, 
came running forth with a blazing 
torch of dried herbs in each hand— 
more like a fury fresh risen from the 
lake of darkness than a human being, 
and uttering a shriek as she came, 
thrus* the torches under their chins— 
and so the strife ceased. Back leaped 
the two friends, affrighted at this un¬ 
usual and effectual interference, and 
stood on cither side staring on this 
fearful apparition, which I, accustom¬ 
ed as I was to the sight, could not re¬ 
gard without amazement. Madge 
looked on the one and looked on the 
other, and exclaimed, ( Gowks and go- 
merals, yoke till’t again—fight awa, 
hinnies, fight awst—I thought it was 
auld feckless Francie and dour and 
donard John that had grown weary o' 
their drar> drink, an’ e’en took a tulzie 
to make life lightsome—an’ there’s no 
as meikle breath extant atween them 
kailh as gangs to the cheep o’ a cuttie- 
wren—sae faught awa, my bonny Ln’a 
—clour brows and crack ribs, for eh! 
it’s 4 pleasant thing to see strife 
afbfe a Morison’s door ance again—it 
brings back byganes to my auld een. 
Francie Mackittrick, my man, quat 
our comfortable cup an’ come here— 
ere’s a bonnie battle. I wish I could 
find them bits o’ sharp cauld steel, it’s 


a red metal when life's in the road, 
and docs its darke cleverly—sickerer 
far than flint and powder, and sonsier 
than rowed nceves.’ This exhortation 
to battle damped the ardour of the 
m$n of Nithsdale and Annandale; the 
latter seemed ready to sink to the 
ground, while the former, with a look 
in which more humour than appre¬ 
hension lurkefl, addressed himself to 
the hoary Amazon. * May 1 never 
touch a lass’s white loof again—waur 
than banishment to me—gin this bin¬ 
na my ain auld cozie and cantie cum¬ 
mer, mensfu’ Madge Maeinurdy—pre¬ 
serve me, cummer, where in the crea¬ 
tion caught ye. thae wanchancie looks ? 
If I didna just take ye wi’ that fearful 
look and that hemlock candle for the 
gyre carline herself, collecting witch- 
mail amang the wise memo’ Cotimpon, 
or the auld marble statue wi’ the 
curled brow and the burning torch on 
the monument of Andrew Morison 
come daun’oring down the glen for the 
sake o’ the sweet moonlight.’ The 
old beldame’s wrath subsided as he 
spoke, and before he had finished his 
address, it was evident he stood high 
in her favour. ‘ An’ can this be my 
ain auldfarrqnd sonsie fere, Willie 
Dargavel o’ Gowkspittle ? Mony’s the 
time I have wished myself a sappy 
saft young kinimer for thy sake—sae 
come awa, my winsome chield, here 
I’m lady for the while, o’ a feal free 
haddin wi’ a eozic come in lily-white 
linens, and bruntith in the kindly 
shape o’ burial cheer ; and here too, 
will be younkers belyve, cannie and 
cunning hands, and maidens too, tny 
man, baith leal and rosie—mair tempt¬ 
ing than the buckram cheeks and luck- 
en brows o’ thy ain auld Madge Mac- 
murdy.’ 

“ In obedience to the beldame’s greet¬ 
ing, the rustic mourners, dropping their 
wrath, entered the cottage, and were 
soon followed by the Cumeronian el¬ 
der, interrupted in his prayer by the 
din of their quarrel; and interrupted 
too, when he was putting up a pithy 
remonstrance against the partiality of 
Providence to the destroyers of Israel, 
at the brig of Bothwcll. The cottage 
on which Mary Macmukle and I 
now gazed, wore an altered look. It 
was clean swept and trimmed—the 
walls hung with linen—and four large 
candles—each flanked by a bunch of 
herbs and flowers—illuminated the 
apartment, and rendered it fit for the 
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appearance of the rustic actors in this 
Caledonian drama—the Mysterious 
Lyke-Wake. The manner in which 
the whole was arranged, did no small 
honour to the hereditary skill and an¬ 
cient knowledge of this provincial un- 
dertukeress. She showed a deep ac¬ 
quaintance with the lingering forms of 
heathen sepulture, which a person, am¬ 
bitious of interment in the primitive 
style of his ancestors, might expect in 
vain, from the self-sufficient mechani¬ 
cal undertaker of the city; nor were 
the arrangements for the Lyke-Wake 
confined to the ancient pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance of burial preparation—a 
care for the spirit and the body of the 
deceased, borrowed from the affection¬ 
ate rights of Christianity, had not been 
forgotten—visible tokens everywhere 
appeared, of respect for the eternal 
welfare of the departed. The floor 
strewn, ancle deep, with rushes—and 
every chink and outlet from the cot¬ 
tage, hermetically sealed by muttered 
charm and blessed cloths, conveyed a 
deep and a mysterious import to the 
bosom of every beholder. A hearth 
fire heaped with wood, and occasion¬ 
ally fed with handfuls of dried herbs, 
together with the torches of Madge, 
diffused a thick and fragrant smell 
throughout the chamber ; and a table 
covered to the ground with linen, and 
heaped with the richest bread, and 
bearing flagons and cups full of the 
purest wine, betokened a care and a 
taste, which, extending to the subliin- 
est mysteries of interment, readied 
down to the comprehension of those 
limited capacities into which the spirit 
of Antiquarianisin had disdained to 
pour her light. The door alone stood 
open, ami from it a strong stream of 
light shot over river and plain, visible 
from the elevated situation of the cot¬ 
tage at a great distance, and serving as 
a kind of Lyke-Wake beacon, while it 
afforded full egress to the spirit which 
Scottish belief allows to hover over the 
body, loath to leave its earthly man¬ 
sion. The bed where the body of Ja¬ 
net Morison lay, was shrouded wholly 
in white linen—a slight gathering of 
the drapery into something like a Go¬ 
thic recess, distinguished it from the 
wall—and there sat Madge Mackit- 
trick, fitting her figure to the niche, 
like the personification of discord on 
an ancient monument. I could not 
avoid remarking the social though se¬ 
date look which even the Cameronian 
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elder assumed as he seated himself 
with the two voluntary mourners at 
the table. Even Francie Mackittrick, 
from whose brow the darkness of an¬ 
ger had not wholly been removed; 
and which, with the razure which the 
clasped Bible of the Cameronian occa¬ 
sioned, gave to his envious and mis¬ 
trustful visage, the look of a baffled 
demon—seemed willing to rejoice at 
the dair ies which death had brought 
—and rolled off the huge flapped cuffs 
of his coat, with a vigilance of prepar¬ 
ation worthy of a wedding feast.— 
* Now hinnies,’ said Madge Mackit¬ 
trick * saw ye ever sic an array o’ 
daintith's at either a baptism or a bri¬ 
dal—and where’s there an auld dame 
frae the hip o’ Criffel to the height o* 
Queensberry, wad dish ye out sic fer- 
lies as red wine and weel spiced cake ? 
Yell no preive the samen at a lady's, 
let alane at a witch’s lyke-wake r— 
Ah, ha! hinnies, ye may glower, but 
the fiend liae me for his hallowmas 
leman, gin 1 think it be ony waur than 
if it hail been baked by a lady’s lily 
fingers, and drawn frae a bishop’s 
binn. Eh! William Dargavel, tout 
at the dribble o’ wine warily—my 
man, ye seldom synd yere sinfu’ lips 
wi’ sic precious dreepings—Oil, ye 
tout it owre like spring-well water— 
an’ yet, ill wad set my sark—an’ I hae 
but ane—that ye kenna how cummer 
that’s gane came by this gude livin’.’ 
Join-. Macmuklc, to whose lips a cup 
of the sparkling liquid lud been pre¬ 
sented, and that by his own right 
hand, set down the beverage untasted, 
and looked at the beldame with an eye 
in which suspicion shared a place with 
fear. ‘ Its a very odd thing, woman, 
said John, that ye canna tell a plain 
straight tale—Gin this dribble o’ drink 
ye ca red wine—and this heap o’ cake, 
polluted wi' superstitious spices, whilk 
ye denominate burial-cake, be disho¬ 
nestly come by, canna ye say sae at 
ancc, and save an honest body’s lips 
frae melling wi' stown gear. I sail 
e’en put in my declinator, as douce 
Adam Watson does in his prayer, till 
I hear mair anent it—wi’ this reser¬ 
vation, however, if it has been stown 
frae an open fae, sic as him o’ France, 
Or him o' Home—or that lopped off 
limb o' popery ■ the Pretender—poor 
chield—£ had amaist gane off wi’ him 
i’ the forty-five mysel v —or the bishop 
o' Lincoln, or ony other o’ the main 
props o‘ persecuting Episcopacy—I 
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sail then discuss it cannily and quietly.' 
Madge seemed in no haste to satisfy 
the Cameron fan’s scruples on this deli¬ 
cate point—Willie Dargavcl and his 
companion laboured under no such 
impediments of conscience—and the 
very doubts of the beldame seemed to 
lend the wine increase of flavour, and 
sharpen the thirst of the consumers. 

* Stolen true our faes, said the plough¬ 
man, Willie Dargavcl—weel I wat was 
it no—it was never pressed in the tyine 

{ tresses’ of France—And if ye lack the 
flstory on’t, I’m the lad can red it up 
to yc, wi’ the brevity o’ a Cameronian 
grace, and the sincerity of a sermon.' 
John Macmukle, with a look of aus¬ 
tere but arch penetration, lent his ear 
to the tale, and laid his right hand on 
the flagon, lest the story should be 
measured by the indurancc of its con¬ 
tents. The ploughman, disconcerted 
with this necessary precaution of the 
Cameronian, made up his mind to 
abridge the tale which he inwardly 
hoped would strengthen John’s scru¬ 
ples about the wine, for he knew the 
mountain saint was somewhat thirsty 
amid his devotion. ‘ Aweel, ye see,' 
said William Dargavel, imitating the 
protracted drawl and draunt of a hill 
preacher, ' ye ken the river Nith, and 
ye ken that godless place, called Dal- 
s win ton—aweel, there, in auld times, 
dwalt that chief wizard Walter Co- 
mync, wha built a castle wi* walk o' 
wind—necromantic wind, I mean- 
through whilk nae baptized thing 
could penetrate—an’ he made his gowu 
coffers and his wine presses in the 
hollowest pool o’ Nith ; and owre the 
hall he placed la captive fiend, in the 
semblance o’ Tam Johnstone’s long 
black toom tyke o’ Lochmaben—and 
the spell that keeps him watching, dis¬ 
solves nae till the day of doom.— 
Aweel, the wizard gat his weazend 
nicked, and left the poor fiend-tyke to 
sit licking his lips owre mickle glorious 
wine, whi^k he lacked the power to 
lap—and owre heaps o’ minted gold, 
of which nane can undo the spell.— 
Now ye think a’ this a licsome like 
tale, but ■bide ye—it happened on a 
bonny nfeglit of July, that I sat under 
an auehen pear tree, keeping trystc for 
that jilting linuncr Meg Moran, that 
did tiio thing that was nae right wi’ 
the young goodman o’ Dinglodoosie— 
the moon, round and bonnie, was 
aboon me, and the Comyne's Coffer 
pool was at my feet; and what should 
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I see, but fcarfu’ thing—mair like a 
woman than a lang necked liaron— 
and down into the pool it dived, wi' 
a squatter and a seraich—and oh, what 
a sad toolye it had wi* the black fiend 
tyke; and ere I could bless mysel’, 
wha’ should come up wi’ a bubble and 
a bell, like a seventy pund kipper sal¬ 
mon, but e’en her wha lies streeked 
there, auld cummer Mori son, hearing 
twa bonny bottles o’ the wizard’s wine, 
whilk she held up atween her and the 
moon, an' it shone like red blood. Sac 
ye see this is the red wine o’ the auld 
euehanter ; and it’s no for the lips that 
pride themselves in prayer to be mois¬ 
tened wi’ sic suspicious liquor.’—The 
Cameronian, during this traditional 
story, which the ploughman pressed 
into his service to raise the scruples 
of the pious man, had leisure to make 
up his mind; and before the imaginary 
visit of Janet Morison to the demon- 
dog^ he had taken his resolution.— 
‘ Now,’ said John to Mqdge Mackit- 
trick, ( ye hear the testimony of this 
honest youth; and since the wine 
has been redeemed frae the strung 
clutch o’ the fiend-tyke, nae doubt it 
has beeif sae permitted, for the especial 
welfare o’ mankind ; and rfae, since it 
seems o’ the redest, and smells o’ the 
rarest, I sail e’en prieve’t; an’ o', it 
maun be a halesome thing that lias 
been sae wondcrously reprieved frae 
the very girnals o' the hollow hough.’ 
So saying, he elevated the wine flagon 
t© his lips ; and f long, and deep, and 
zealously,' he quaffed the vintage of 
Walter Comyne—while Willie Darga¬ 
vel wished him, and all the retainers 
of Richard Cameron, in the hottest 
latitude he could think off. The Ca¬ 
meronian replaced the flagon on the ta¬ 
ble, and thus he was greeted by Francis 
Mackittrick, whose 1 whole face was 
reddened with wrath on seeing the ra¬ 
pid diminution of the wine, * Ma- 
hown! but L wish it had been some 
o' the fiend’s bottled brunstanc, that 
cummer Morison huiticd to simmer 
in thy dry Cameronian crapin'—and 
snatching up the flagon, as he spoke, 
he looked at the remaining wiuc with 
an eye that lessened it to a drop, and 
magnified what was drank, to some¬ 
thing equivalent to the produce of 
the richest wine-press in Urabant.— 

' ‘ And thou too, Willie Durdeevil, or 
what’s ycre name, od, sir, gin yc tell 
anither tale here, to open that preach¬ 
ing man’s parched lips on my wee 
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drib wine again Mahoun! but I'll 
fling this auld whittle at ycre craig, 
and mar its destiny wi’ hemp—and 
sorry shall I be to step atween thee 
and thy family promotion.’ At this 
allusion to kindred mishaps, for the 
ancient name of Dargavel had justified, 
in sundry periods, by means as distant, 
various acts of outrage and appropria¬ 
tion, which the harsh laws of Cale¬ 
donia had provided secure remedies for 
—the ploughman started to his feet, 
and [the flagon on which he seized 
would doubtless have encountered the 
bald head of Francie Mackittrick, had 
not the Camcronian with one hand 
clapt his own bonnet on the old man’s 
head, and with the other stayed the 
uplifted vessel on the point of descent. 

‘ Fiend hae me,’ cried old Madge, 

‘ hut the spirit o’ blood and discord 
whilk marred the might o’ the name 
o’ Mori son, is still extant among us, 
an’ I think it winna low nor deval till 
it has levelled us low, young and 
auld. O hinnies, will nought he a 
lesson—greo, grec—for grim death has 
been but this blessed minute at yere 
elbow, and I kenna but the gruesome 
visitor is uhint the liallan yet. There, 
un that bed-head, he sat caressing an 
auld frail creature out o* her breath, 
and think nae ye but he would rather 
mop and mell wi’ safter bosoms, and 
and inair youthfu’ flesh and blude. 
Sac gree, hinnies, gree—an’ e’en take 
a fule woman’s word on’t, death never 
takes ac life, but he plays pouk at ani- 
tlier, to keep it company.’ And re¬ 
moving, as she spoke, the curtain from 
the bed, the corpse of Janet Morison 
lay stretched before us, attired with all 
the care and skill of her ancient re¬ 
tainer. The Cameraman gazed on her 
with a calm and contemplative look, 
and the dark eyes of his daughter be¬ 
came bright with tears; even the 
ploughman ami his hoary antagonist 
allowed their wrath to subside, under 
this consummatedramatic management 
of Madge, who was lamed through the 
district for her skill in guiding the 
most intractable intellects during the 
carnival of a lyke-wake, though it was 
humiliating to remark, that she failed 
to carry this power into the daily pur¬ 
suits of life. The whisper of tongues, 
and the tread of feet on the threshold, 
occasioned the curtain to be dropt, and 
the following greeting served for an 
introduction to two moorland mourn¬ 
ers, habited as shepherds, followed 
Vou VII. 


each by his particular eolley, with 
starts in their hands, on the ends of 
which they bore their bonnets. 1 Peace 
be here, Madge Macnmrdy, peace be 
here. So our cunning and e.innie 
cummer has mounted the black broom¬ 
stick o’ death at last—eh woman, but 
she'll be sadly missed—liaith, but she 
has stood the kittle customar with the 
scythe and leister a bauld bensel—i)d 
hut sh, 1 find he’ll lead her an auld- 
farraud hallowmass rade—there’s a 
dooms odds atween louping to the 
sound o' bagpipe and dulcimer on the 
green hip o’ Loekerby-hill, among 
the midnight moonshine, wi’ twa wan¬ 
ton young warlocks bulihing aside her, 
and lying in a cauld kirk-yard, wi’ 
twa ell deep o’ gude red mools aboon 
her, wi’ some fule body’s rotton bancs 
at her elbow. Sae here am I, Mungo 
Manderson, and here’s a saft simple¬ 
ton, wha haunts me like my shadow, 
and answers to the name o’ Jamie 
Dohie, anxious to render honour meet, 
and reverence due, to the lyke-wake o’ 
our auld cummer, though I’m no say¬ 
ing that sponsible fowk should lend 
their kirk-gawn faces to the dredgie o’ 
a desperate witch.’ And without far¬ 
ther greeting he seated himself, and 
assailed the cake and the wine with an 
avidity that betokened the sharpening 
influence of open mountain air. The 
other shepherd hardly reckoned it ne¬ 
cessary to add any thing to the ac¬ 
count given of himself by his coin- 
pun ion, and merely said,as a confirming 
testimony : ‘ I say whatever Mungo 

Manderson says, and whatever Muugo 
does I do the same—we gang thegither 
like a pair o’ birds abreast—or rather, 
as he is tall and comely, he flies forth 
as the gowk, and, as I am scrimpit in 
stature, I follow as the titlin! Sae 
here’s a’ your healths—and 1 wish a 
saft lying-down and a sonsie rising to 
Janet Morison, the auld lady-witch o’ 
Ae.’ To this free offer of the shep¬ 
herds, Madge Mackittrick replied by 
welcoming them with that frank o]K>n- 
lianded hospitality which renders Ca¬ 
ledonia so renowned for her joyous 
lyke-wakes. ‘ W eel has the tune spokes 
and weel has the tither—ye’re birds o* 
the happy feather, and I like to hear 
the chirp o’ sic chickens o’ the blue 
lien. Wha wadua welcome the sang 
o’ the lark, though his coat be a dusty 
grey, sooner than the song o’ the hoo¬ 
die-craw, though his coat is o’ the 
douce priest-black. Oh, hinnies, 
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mony’s the mensfu’ matron, an’, the doubt at a bridal or a baptism, or the 
mini maid, that Madge has straught- joyous fag-end o’ a hill-preaching, 
cned the limbs o’, an* she aye wished when the cup o’ joy is running owre, 
for the presence o’ some mirtlisome there needs some sic grave admonisher 
man wha could drive away eerie to sober and haud down tlic daft end 
thoughts. Oh, hinnies, ye may mind o’ human life : but at a lyke-wake, 
Adam Macgowan o’ Laughyerelane, whare the foot-marks o’ death are but 
he was a dainty chiekl, and could liae newly imprinted—whan the mind 
extracted mirth frae at ween the rot- darkens down into seriousness, an’ ane 
ten-teeth o’ a kirkyard-scull, when is apt to grow eeriesome wi’ nought 
the bcddle’s spade was dadding the save a sarkfu’ o’ cauld flesh aside ane— 
mods frae its chaft-blades. Aye, aye, commend me to the company o’ the 
he was a dry, smooth, sleek, slaw- man whase spirit rides aboon a’ thae 
tongued, auld-farrand chap, and had black rebukes o’ kindly life, and lends 
sic a graceful way o’ sliding out a a merry lift to the mirksome hours o’ 
graceless story. I’ll never meet his like midnight; and that minds me, Mun- 
again, that’s certain—naebody but go Marnier son, o’ the natural gift ye 
Madge e’er did the lad’s merits jus- liae for saying a cannic word anent 
tice—e’en the priest wha scribed the the merits of them whase cauld tongues 
epitaph aboon him, wrote uncoly at canna speak for themselves. I want 
random when he called Adam a saunt nap cauld rife jingle o’ ballad-rhyme, 
—he was muckle rnair than a saunt. unless words winna deliver themselves 
Now, hinnies, I shall e’en speak my cleverly without it—sao just stand up 
mind, and what I say shall stand as my kindlic man—I Jc en ye’ll say 
Jyke-wake law—gude uuld has-beens nought aliint her happed-head ye wad 
should aye be uphauden. For a keen hae scrupled to say to her face—an 
pithy prayer, that claps the healing honest method.’ I nad heard of the 
salve o’ the covenant to our sinfu’ poetical gifts of this mountain sliep- 
sairs, whare could ye find a happier nerd, and I determined to pay close 
hand than our ain canny Cameronian, attention to the rustic oration lie was 
John Macmukle; but, hinnies, whare’s expected to pour over the dead, 
the lack o’ sic gifts at a dredgie. Nae 

THE LYKE-WAKE SONG. 

1 . 

( The corn may shake owre ripe on the rigs. 

The Queensberry gimmers may rot on their legs. 

The swan forhoo the flood and the lake. 

The elf-shot crummie may die at the stake. 

The maiden may moil in vain at the kirn. 

For gruesome death has won us a pirn— 

Wc have paid the grave a golden kain. 

The life o’ the land, our cummer, is gane. 

2 . 

‘ Frae the pulpit we wee] might spare the priest, 

And spare tne black-cock frae the mountain-crest— 

Spare the sweet May wind, though it decks our bowers. 

And showers us- lilies and rains us flowers— 

Spare the sang o’ the thrush, though its sang is sweet— 

Lend a mouth o’ winter to summer’s heat— 

Bid the singing burnie do nought but mane— 

The life o’ the land, kind cummer, is gane. 

3. 

* And o her wanton tricks and her pranks, 

IIow the flooded burns leaped over their banks— 

IIow the bonny sloops on the Solway faem. 

Through the sundering brine, came snoring hame ; 

But dule to the ship that sailed the saut sea,. 

And broughtnae cummer her bountith and fee— 

Now the waves whelm, and the widows mane. 

The ruler o’ waves, our cumfntr, is gane 
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4. 

‘ She's sained, ami shrouded, and doomed to the mools— 

Now wanton hizzies and cutty stools 
Will swarm i* the kirks, and there will be wailin’. 

For cummer, in cottage, in manor, and niailen ; 

The dainty bridegroom may stin^ in his pride, 

Wlia will dish out in lily-white linens the bride. 

And whisper a cannie kind word in her ear. 

When she’s blushing blnde-rcd wi’ maidenly fear, 

And spae the fate o’ the braw knave wean. 

Since kind and cantie auld cummer is D ane. 

5. 

‘ When*the brown bees on the braes arc swarming. 

And the early maid and the lark sing charming; 

When the summer moon 'mung the clouds is roaming. 

And sees me musing on some sweet woman; 

When my purest thoughts ou a loved one tarry, 

On thee, my mild Cameronian Mary; 

Oh ! then I shall miss thee as autumn wad summer, 

My kind, and cantie, and cannie cummer. 

6 . 

f Let John Macmukle love still to be sighing. 

That Quurrelwood’s more like Gomorrah than Zion, 

And Francie Mackittrick mourn that tlie lord 
O’ creation's as stceve as the steel o’ his sword; 

Let Willie Dargavcl sigh on to be sinning 
Wi' a rosie lass in landered linen; 

And wee Jamie Dobie like to be roaming 
Whare the cakes are brown, and the flagons foaming ; 

And Mary Macmukle’s bright eyes cease to rain 
Love owre the wide earth, and make silly man vain; 

And Annan, and Nitli, and the sweet simmering stream 
O’ Ae, be as mute and gone by as a dream ; 

Birds may leave the pure air, fish may fly the clear river. 

But my cummer’s proud name lives for ever and ever. 

“ The rustic grace and carelessness, a long pause—‘ this world, after all, 
and the half-serious and half-comic is a sad mixture; and for a’ that ha' 
tone, in which he poured forth this been preached and printed, ilka man 
rude effusion, form a prominent por- wears the belt of religion bis ain gait 
tion of the character of the Caledonian —we had better take the corn and tin 
peasant. He delivered it, too, with- weeds together, than lack the cake and 
out the least visible embarrassment or the oroudy. Though the bee has a 
effort, and resumed his seat and inter- sad taste that seeks honey in hemlock, 
course with the wine-cup, willing that and horse-flesh be good enough for 
liis verse should sleep in silence. But hemlock kail, I wad counsel thee, 
this could not well happen; for its Adam Mackgowan, no to make mouths 
mixed matter, and free allusions to at the grave, nor mirth among mar- 
the world’s woes, and beliefs, and en- rowless banes; nor connect things 
joyments, had darkened the brow of sanctified with things profane; nor_ 
the Cameronian elder; and a person ■ mingle the sublime soarings of tlie 
capable of reading in the human face spirit with the dark gropiugs of im- 
the character of its passing emotions, pure clay. Ye have spoken, too, 
would have observed in his looks adent the predilections and the pas- 
something of the mixed and dubious aions o’ sinners, as matters for mirth 
character of the ballad itself. lie sat rather than repentunce. I have nae 
a perfect picture of indecision ; and doubt that yc are a skilful hand amang 
whether to pour forth a keen rebuke, tarred fleeces, and I am taidd ye can 
or a gentle admonition, or a moderate cure the moorain and the couping-ill- 
eulogy, or all together, he seethed un- ness better wi’ herb-surgery than Cub- 
resolved ; something lie did say after bie Colin can with spell and charm. 
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Tliesc be gilts, my bairn, goodly gifts ; 
I wish a’ your gifts were graces—for 
ye have a sinful leaning to loose 
rhymes, and wad rather hear a hizzie 
shilling an idle sang than listen to the 
hallelujahs o’ the chosen on the side 
o’ Carmichael hill. Ye’re in a sad 
way, young man.’ To this admoni¬ 
tion, the poetical shepherd turned an 
attention equally meek and grave, and 
thus, with a tone of submission and 
humility, he addressed the Cainero- 
nian: 

“ 1 Sair, sair, and sad have I striven 
against the evil spirit o’ rhyme with 
which I am posscst; but the fiend o' 
ballad-making wad win their best re¬ 
solves from the wisest, and may weel 
o’erpower me. To the admonitions o’ 
man, and the wiser counsels o’ wo¬ 
man, I utter responses in rhyme ; and 
when I call my colley on the hill-side, 
or tell the hour o’ the day, or speak 
about clipping gimmers and smearing 
giimners, or whisper a saft word in a 
lassie’s nearest lug, I accomplish all 
in rhyme; and the deep vows that I 
make against sinning, in metre, have 
a harmony and a jingle that show the 
vanity of my attempts. I count it a 
sail- drawback on human prosperity, 
and I hope in time to be able, by 
trusting to the counsel o’ critics, and 
lippening to my aiu nature, to write 
such verses as no one will endure to 
hear; for eh! man, hut the fiend o’ 
rhyme is strong and powerful when 
he finds a good listener.' The Came- 
roniau, with an eye of the purest sym¬ 
pathy, regarded the man possessed 
with the demon of poesy, and certain¬ 
ly meditated some wholesome coun¬ 
sel, had he not been interrupted by 
the forward tongue of William.Dar- 
gavel. Tin? accuracy for which I am 
ambitious to be distinguished obliges 
me to narrate a tale, which doubtless 
fails to harmonize with the grave mat¬ 
ters which surrounds it. ( May I 
never lout ntveen the stilts o' a plough, 
if the gowk o’ verse hasna biggit her 
nest in ye baith ;—a body canna hae 
a mouthfou o’ gude work-day warld 
prose, for the idle clank o' tongues 
about rhyme. Counsel J ane canna 
sup their brose before a Cameronian, 
without hearing a sermon on the grace- 
lessness o’ opening anc’s mouth to a 
sonsie horn spoon; nor can ye jouk 
ahint a whin bush wi’ a quean in her 
teens, but the Cameronian corbie cries 
croak ! croak! uud the kirk corbie 
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cries craw! craw! and to the black 
stool ye maun gang. Ye sail hear. 
Ae morning I gacd out a gliff with the 
gun, and ae hare played wliid, and 
anitlicr played wliid, and up Barfog- 
gan brae gaed I, bent on burning 
powder. God be my helper! when 
‘ I looked down the glen, wha should I 
see but the black priest daun’ering 
awa’ to the kirk wi’ twa or three hun¬ 
dred auld and young afore him. I 
watna what made them think it was 
Sunday, but Sunday they called it, 
and auld Johnny Towancroon sware 
till’t-wi’ his hell. Sae I may even let 
it stand for nae wuur a day than Sun¬ 
day. Quoth I, since I canna have a 
shot at a moorhen, 1 shall even try to 
get a glimpse o’ grace—its a black 
road that doesna lead to something 
gude—sae down the bill sauntered I 
to the sermon. They were all lilting 
at the psalm like lavrocks; and de’il 
swoop the Kirk o’ Kipplekimmer with 
his blackest besom, if I could find ony 
seat but ae bare beggar’s bench, and 
down sat I, and down sat a saft sappy 

B lass aside me. Thoughts of 
lg a tryste with her atnang the 
kirk-yard birks brought me to the hin¬ 
der end o’ the sermon. And up got the 
parson, arid up got the sonsie young 
quean at my elbow, covering herself, 
frac buckling-kame to slipper, with her 
cloak, and standing amid the congre¬ 
gation like a web o’ blue duffle. Con¬ 
science ! I sail never forget it. The 
parson shook his lint-wliitc locks, and 
inay the de’il weave them into braid 
claith, and sark sinners wi’t, if he 
canna find an honester use for them 
than shaking them at a sonsie young 
quean. *“ Mattie Mack)eg, ye lirn- 
iner,” quoth lie, “ ye are a sad and sin- 
fu’ fautor; ye hae louped owre tile 
fauld-dyke o’ grace wi’ black Andrew 
Tamson, .and a bonnie loup ye have 
made o’t.” 1 could haud niy tongue 
nae longer; sue up I gat and said, “ It’s 
a black burning shame, it is’t, to abuse 
ony honest'man’s daughter this way.” 
The parson glowred, and cried, “ De¬ 
part, depart, llabshakehand ere I 
could escape out o’ the kirk, the auld 
wives groaned out, “ Scofier, scoffer!” 
and threw their psalm-books and biblcs 
at me. And that's as true a tale as if 
it Had been measured out into exact 
quantities, called metre, and sung to 
tlie tune of Clout the Cauldron.’— 
The Cameronian, when the plough¬ 
man began his characteristic story. 
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took up liis broad blue bonnet, and, 
at the end of the second period, placed 
it on his head, assuming a particular 
austerity of look, like a judge about 
to pass sentence. His brow darkened, 
and his bonnet was lowered on his 
brow, as the tale proceeded; and by 
the time that it closed, the tip of his 
nose, and that become fiery red, was 
scarcely visible under the broad and 
drooping circumference of bonnet. 
‘ Alary Mackmukle, my bairn,’ said 
the Camcronian, ‘ arise and let us re¬ 
tire; and come thou also, Mark Ma.- 
rabin, though I witnessed a graceless 
laugh in thine eye as the scoffer spoke; 
arise and leave this doomed house. 
It lias been prophesied, that the house 
of Moi ison would have a fiery conclu¬ 
sion ; and whether fire falls from hea¬ 
ven, or what seems more likely, is 
kindled by the folly of man, its doom 
is alike certain and sure. Arise, there¬ 
fore, and depart speedily, for the ex¬ 
treme wickedness of that, you will be 
followed by something that is fearful. 
We shall have light to walk home by, 
no the lovely light o’ the harvest 
moon, lmt light frae the flaming ha¬ 


bitation of the last of the Morisons. 
Adam Macgowan, there be signs and 
s> mptoms of grace about thee ; arise, 
then, and forsake the company of such 
sinners by nature and sinners by prac¬ 
tice. It is too grievous a punishment, 
even for the sin of song-making, to 
have the reward prepared tor the 
transgressions of others upon thee. 
Be wir and depart.’ And away 
marched the Camcronian elder, fol¬ 
lowed by his beauteous daughter and 
me. The poetical tender of flocks 
seemed willing to abide the event, and 
the following was the greeting of 
William Dargavel as we descended 
into the vale of Ae: * Conscience! but 
we are well rid o’ ye. I planned tny 
tale mainly to get rid o’ this cursed 
Camcronian ; he drank our wine, ami 
hung like a millstone round the neck 
of our mirth. Now, Madge Mar- 
murdy, ray winsome woman, fill this 
empty flagon—heap the table, arid 
beet the fire till the mice cheep wi' 
the heat o’ the riggan-tree, and let us 
have a gallant lyke-wake for the last 
of the name o’ Morison.’” 
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No III. 


A iig. 12. — Bet no threatened with 
some goutish symptoms, 1 leave my 
lriemls to enjoy this fine plashing 
day on the moors, and amuse myself 
after a less ambitious fashion, with 
a small wood-fire, a tall-backed elbow 
chair, and a bundle of new books. And, 
first. Tent a mm, or an I'issay town ids 
the History of Whittington, —This 
i$a vuy amusing squib on poor Alder¬ 
man Wood—but the joke is tinkered 
on rather too long. It is dedicated, 
very appropriately, to ” His Royal 
Highness Augustus Frederick Duke 
of Sussex—Earl of Inverness—and 
Baron Arklow—Vice-President of the 
Bible Society—and of the Infirmary 
for Asthma, Artillery Street, Bishops* 
gate—Patron of the original Vaccine 
Pock Institution, Broad Street, Gol¬ 
den Square—President of the Society 
for the relief of the Ruptured Poor— 
Vice-President of the Lying-in Hos- 
pitnl, Lisson Green—President of the 
Genet al Central Lying-inCharity,Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln's-inn-fields— 
Knight of the Garter—President of the 


Beef-Steak Club— ike. Sec. See. and so 
forth ibr a jmgemore—“ more plvsqunm 
Hispnuico’ — a prince who, as the 
author asserts, “ gives great personal 
weight to tlie chair of all those asso¬ 
ciations ;” hut whose worst enemies, 
as he asserts with equal confidence, 
“ cannot accuse him of having ever 
given any thing else to any one of 
them.” 

To this royal person, so intimately 
connected with the city of London, 
Dr Vicesimus Blinkinsop feels him¬ 
self imperatively called upon to dedi¬ 
cate a work which lias for its object 
the throwing of new light on the his¬ 
tory of the illustrious “ feu Lord 
Maire de Lomlrcs.” Wood is Whit¬ 
tington, and her Majesty Queen Ca¬ 
roline is “ Wbyttingtonne Im Catte.” 
The best part of the whole Tentamen 
is, perhaps, the ballad at p. 33. It is 
said to be from an ancient MS. in the 
British Museum. ( Messulina 2.) 

1 . 

Ye citizens of London towne. 

And wyves so faire and fatte. 
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Behold a gueste of high renownc, 

(■retc Whyttingtone his Catte. 

2 . 

Tlie king hathe ynn hys towre of state, 
IJearcs T.yons and alle thatt— 

But hee hathe notte a beste so grctc. 

Ass Whyttingtone hys Catte. 

3. . 

This Catte doth notte a Catte appears, 
Beeyng too bigge fore thatt. 

But herre attendants all do weare 
Som tokyn off a Catte. 

4. 

The one hath whyskerrs thicke as burres, 
Most comelye to lookc atte— 

Another wears a gown of furres, 

Tlie liverye of the Catte. 

6 . 

She doth not creep along the floors, 

But stands, or else lies flatte, 

Whvlcs they must- gamebol on all foures, 
Whoso would please the Catte. 

fj. 

A cunning monkey of the law. 

As by the fire he satte, 

To picke hys nuts out, used ye paw 
Of Whyttingtone his Catte. 

7. 

But Whyttingtone discovered plain 
What this vile ape was atte— 

Who failed thus his nuttes to gain. 

And only singed the Catte. 

&c. &c. &c. 

It is tlie opinion of nnmy antiqua¬ 
ries that Whittington's Cat was, in 
reality, a lady—and the learned Mr 
Hallam is pleased to say, that she was 
called by that name in consequence of 
her being descended from flic Cutti, a 
tribe who anciently inhabited what is 
now called Brunswick. Vide History 
of Middle Ages , vol. 6. p. 345. There 
arc a hundred excellent puns scatter¬ 
ed up and down the whole of this little 
book, and as might be expected. Broug¬ 
ham (the future Lord Uiuler-woodjand 
Boghoyse, (i. e. Hobliouse,) are not 
spared. So much for “ letting the cat 
out of tlie bag.’ I suspect the author 
of the New Whig Guide has been at 
work again. 

Aug. 13.—I have been amused be¬ 
yond measure with a tolerably large 
volume of Indicators. Little as I am 
disposed to agree with “ gruff 'old 
General Z.” in some of his positio ns, 
I must confess, I can scarcely imagine 
that even he lias laughed more hearti¬ 
ly over this new production of his vic¬ 
tim than myself. Only think of the 
conceit of tlie two mottos, both ex¬ 
planatory of the title of the work.— 
“ There is a bird in the interior of 
Africa, whose habits would rather 
seem to belong to the interior of Fairy 
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Land—but they have been well au¬ 
thenticated. It indicates to honey- 
hunters where the nests of wild bees 
are to be found, &c. This is the Co- 
ct/u/s Indicator, of Linmeus, other¬ 
wise called the moroc, bee cuckoo, or 
honey-bird.'’ A non. But this is no¬ 
thing to the second from Spenser. 

“ There he (that is Leigh Hunt) arriving 
round about doth fly, 

And takes survey with bu9ie curious eye— 
Now this, now that he tasteth tenderly!!! ” 

I am of opinion that in spite of all 
their absurdities, the Cockney writers 
will really be known to have existed 
a considerable number of years hence, 
and assuredly in those days much 
mirth will they occasion to such as 
look into their books. Only think of 
a sensible man, about the year 1020, 
reading a dissertation, by a little vul¬ 
gar Sunday-paper-witling of 1820, on 
the propriety of calling children by fine 
names. Indeed, there are no less than 
two most elaborate dissertations on 
this notable subject in this volume— 
without doubt, the one of them should 
have been dedicated to the Lady 
Amelia Augusta Willelmina Skeggs, 
and the other to Dr Smollet’s friend, 
the sicur Charles ‘Pepin Lothaire Louis 
Francis'Philippe Henri Montmorency 
de Fumier. Mr Hunt himself has, 
we doubt not, followed this fancy to 
its full length in the christening of his 
own children—indeed, he is candid 
enough to mention, that one of his 
little Cocklings writes himself Maxi¬ 
milian, and another Orlando Hunt.— 
The girls, it is fair to imagine, have 
not been less magnificently dealt with. 
We can, with difficulty, imagine any 
thing better in its way than this ela¬ 
borate system of euphonism must be. 
Nothing but Uiiar and her doll, aifl 
Violar a-looking out at the vindcr, 
and caudle for Cordelias-, and so forth. 
O Prince of Cockneys! what a crea¬ 
ture thou art f As a specimen of the 
reasons for whioh he inculcates the 
use of particular names, what think 
you of this under “ Dorothea," “ d 
was the name of our late cordial actress, 
Mrs Jordan l" or of Guy being re¬ 
commended on account of “ Guido 
Reui, and Guy, Earl of Warwick"— 
a most glorious juxta-position ;—or of 
that “sweet, unaffected, and femin¬ 
ine name,” Mary, to be honoured for 
the sake of whom?—Why, “Queen 
Mary, that married Charles Brandon.” 
In the next edition we shall probably 
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find Caroline exalted in something of 
the same fashion, lie sums up all 
with this grand saying, “ it would be 
well for parent as well as for child if 
the former would think what he is 
going to do with the latter, when he is 
ah aid of giving hirn-a good name!’'— 
"Why, truly, we thmk a decent citi¬ 
zen may, without any reflection either 
upon his sense or his taste, scruple 
some little about calling his son Sj/l- 
vanus, or Lionel, or Launcelot, or 
even Maximilian, or Orlando, not¬ 
withstanding both the precept and t x- 
nmple of His Most Cockney Majesty. 
All this is quite of a piece, however, 
with the general strain of this illus¬ 
trious school. Mr Benjamin Ilaydon, 
and all his pupils, wear their hair in 
long curls—and truly, I doubt not, 
their chance is better of resembling 
Raphael that way than any other.— 
The Cockney School in Germany are 
exerting themselves excessively after 
the same sort of method. You see 
all their students going about the 
streets with open necks and pointed 
ruff's—short doublets, black bonnet, 
and small feather, fee. and this they 
call reviving the true old German 
style of feeling. Her Majesty, Queen 
Caroline, also had something of this 
spirit about her, for I remember 
she had Bergaini and all the rest of 
her suite dressed out to the admiration 
of all Naples in black velvet, Spanish 
hats, and feather a la Henri ijuutre, 
buff wrinkled boots, &c. &c. There 
is a certain still older style of dandy¬ 
ism frequently mentioned in Shak- 
speare, that I wonder she did not 
think as Worthy of her patronage. 

In another of these Essays “ on Hats,” 
Leigh Hunt makes an affecting apos¬ 
trophe to the little f< worsted wonder’’ 
he himself used to wear when ut a cha¬ 
rity school. " Ill befal us,” quoth the 
poet, “ if we ever dislike any thing 
about thee, old nurse of our child¬ 
hood.” “ IIow independent of the 
weather used we to feel in our old 
friar’s dress—our thick shoes, yellow 
worsted stockings, and coarse long 
gown or coat. Our cap was oftener ill 
our head than on our head, let the 
weather be what it would. We felt 
a pride as well as a pleasure when 
every body else was hurrying through 
the streets, in receiving the full sum¬ 
mer showers with uncovered poll, 
sleeking our p/ad hairs like the 
leathers of a bird,” (the cuculus Indi- 
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catar of Linmcus of course.) The 
whole essence of the gospel part of 
cockneyism seems to be concentrated 
in what this man says about the un¬ 
happy attair of the queen. “ The sub¬ 
ject of sexual inter course wants great 
regulation I" This is quite consistent 
after all in the poet of ltimini. 

Aug. l<j. It is a pity that this 
young man, John Keats, author of 
F.ndyinio i, and some other poems, 
should have belonged to the Cockney 
school—-for he is evidently possessed 
of talents that, under better direction, 
might have done very considerable 
tilings. As it is, he bids lair to sink 
himself entirely beneath such a mass 
of affectation, conceit, and Cockney 
pedantry, as I never expected to see 
heaped together by any body, except 
the Great Founder of the School. 
What in the name of wonder tempts 
all these fellows to write on Greek 
fables. A man might as well attempt 
to write a second AnastaHus. without 
going into the east. There is much 
merit in some of the stanzas of Mr 
Keats’ last volume, which I have just 
seen ; no doubt lie is a fine feeling 
lad—and I hope lie will live to despise 
Leigh Hunt, and he a poet— 

-“ After the fashion of the elder men of 

England”———• 

If he wants to see the story of the 
Lamia , which he has spoiled in one 
sense; and adorned in another—told 
with real truth and beauty, and ex¬ 
plained at once with good sense and 
imagination, let him look to Weiland’a 
life of Peregrinus Proteus, vol. first, 
I think. 

September 3d. —I have had a long let¬ 
ter from my friend P - - , on the sub¬ 
ject of the new novel of the Auhot, 
and I agree with him in admiring 
it much more than the Monastlky. 
The novel of the Abbot has three prin¬ 
cipal divisions in the story—first, the 
adventures and education of the page at 
Avenel Castle—then his adventures in 
Edinburgh—and lastly, the imprison¬ 
ment of the queen, and her escape. 
The first part has no close connection 
with the two last; but some parts of 
it are very striking, such as the scene 
in the chapel, where Mr Warden 
preaches at him. But probably, the 
finest part in the first volume, is where 
Halbert Glcndhming returns, after a 
long absence, and holds a conversation 
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with his lady, which is full of dignity, 
and lias a line antique gravity and 
stateliness. But all that precedes lto- 
land Urahame’s turning out from the 
castle, seems too little connected with 
the rest of the story. Nevertheless, 
as it comes first, and has the grand 
requisite of interest in itself, no reader 
need find fault with it. But after 
Boland leaves the service of the lady 
of Avenel, I think his first encounter 
with his grandmother, the Old Catholic 
devotee, will scarcely be relished 
by any body—Meg Merrilics was worth 
a thousand such. After that, however, 
a very pleasant comical effect is pro¬ 
duced, by his interview with Catharine 
Seyton, while the two matrons are 
walking to and fro past the window. 
There is more of sweetness in the cha¬ 
racter of this young lady, than in that 
of Diana Vernon, but the ground of 
both characters is similar. Catharine 
Seyton always excites interest through¬ 
out the novel, when she appears. Yet 
the reader is much startled, when 
he finds a person, whom he supposes 
to be her, dancing in the courtyard of 
an inn, in male attire. 'Ihe discovery 
of the brother’s resemblance comes in 
too late at the end of the story ; for the 
reader, long before then, has made up 
his mind that it was the young lady 
who appeared at the inn, and has con¬ 
sidered that adventure, all along, as a 
trait in her conduct. I strongly sus¬ 
pect the brother was an after contri¬ 
vance, to account for what was consi¬ 
dered too bold in the antecedent part 
of the story. But no, this could scarce¬ 
ly be so, either, for the scene of the 
country wake, on the borders of Loch 
Levcn, evidently implies that ■ the 
young man Seyton was already an 
actor in the drama. The mistake of 
the persons would have an excellent 
effect upon the stage, if the small spec¬ 
tator were let in to the secret beforehand, 
and saw Si vton disguising himself in 
woman's attire. The behaviour of Ro¬ 
land, and his astonishment at her con¬ 
duct, and the suppressed anger of Sey¬ 
ton at finding the page behave with 
such forwardness toliimashis sister’sre- 
presentative, would then be understood 
by the small spectator, anil followed 
throughout, as highly diverting. There 
could not be a situation better adapted 
tor the theatre. In the meantime, this 
scene, at the wake, seems most unac¬ 
countable in tJhe reading ; nay, when 
the real Seyton stabs Dryfcsdale at the 


inn, the reader is still afraid that it is 
Catharine Seyton who lias committed 
the atrocious act, and it is luckily that 
the true explanation comes in there, 
for otherwise the reader would have 
lost all sympathy with her. It is very 
difficult to judge whether this inter¬ 
change of the characters be a good con¬ 
trivance or not ; for, although the he¬ 
roine’s conduct is followed throughout 
with great interest, and the pleasantries 
of her behaviour are made to express 
some of the most captivating graces of 
women, and the most difficult to re¬ 
present in a book, yet these occasion il 
appearances of the character verging 
into what is disagreeable in virago 
boldness, produce more pain than 
pleasure, as the reader has then no 
salvo for them—nor any doubt of their 
being such as appears. Perhaps the 
interest may partly depend upon the 
anxiety and disapprobation so excited. 

Now, to speak of the part relating 
to Edinburgh and Holyroodhouse, this 
strikes me as the most lively of the 
whole. The minute description of the 
dresses then seen in the streets, and 
the persons who wore them, brings 
the scene at once before the eye. What 
admirable touches there are in the au¬ 
dience, given by Regent Murray to 
the young page! The youth, after his 
education of hawking and hunting, 
appears with a fine freshness in these 
solemn state chambers. It is a pity 
that his business had detained him no 
longer in Edinburgh, for what is given 
concerning it as a city at that period, 
awakens a keen desire for more. 

The last part, which relates to 
Queen Mary, seems to me not so pro¬ 
ductive of remarkable scenes, as some 
readers will expect, when they hear 
that the novel relates to so illustrious 
a character. The confined situation 
prevents a change of actors, and grief 
and the desire of liberty arc monoto¬ 
nous movements of tlic mind. The 
signing of the papers is the best scene 
—and next to that, the changing of 
the keys, previous to Mary’s escape. 
The ipMftiing has less effect—but 
Dryfewale's speeches on the subject 
of fatalism, produce a transient emo¬ 
tion of deep gloominess. His character 
seems to represent strong hatred and 
revenge, sobered into a sort of content- 
lative feeling, by the life he led in 
.ochleven Castle. Hatred and revenge 
are perhaps rather too predominant 
throughout the story, for the sarcasms 
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that pass between Mary and Lady 
Lochleven, are but bitter crusts. There 
are, however, ‘some strokes of great 
tenderness also, as when the heart¬ 
broken and hopeless Douglas says, 
" Queen Mary needed Rosabelle, and 
Rosabel le is here.” 

What valuable books his arc, in a 
historical point of view ! It is not say¬ 
ing too much of them to assert, tlut 
they have already thrown move light 
on the real genuine moving spirit of 
our forefathers and their times, than 
all the formal histories our island has 
produced. A man of genius like his, 
without his accuracy of information, 
would have done portentous mischief. 
Such a one would have marred and 
misinterpreted the venerable legend 
of the old musty manuscript, and sub¬ 
stituted something of his own for it, 
which it must have been impossible 
for us ever to dismiss sufficiently from 
our mmd, in forming our judgments 
concerning the actual doings of the 
eras described. The present writer 
preserves the legend, and beautifully 
illuminates the margin. One is al¬ 
most sorry when one finds a great his¬ 
torical personage restored to life and 
breath by the touch of his genius, 
that he should ever handle any thing 
less dignified. But light, and air, 
and genius, are of universal influence, 
grudging nothing, missing nothing, 
feaiing nothing. 

In regard to the lower class of Scot¬ 
tish characters, the present novel has 
nothing new. For Old Magdalen 
has no eifcct whatever as a character, 
although having an important part in 
the plot. There is little contemplative 
humour in the novel of the Abbot, nor 
much contemplative feeling of any 
kind, but it keeps the mind in a state 


of active expansion, and consequently 
fills the reader with strong conscious¬ 
ness of his existence. 

People should really give up review¬ 
ing these books. The fact is, that the 
author of Waverlcy is quite as well en¬ 
titled, as any man alive, to that esta¬ 
blished courtesy which saves one pe¬ 
riodical writer from the censure of 
others He conducts a very entertain¬ 
ing journal, which appears every quar¬ 
ter of a year in the shape of three or 
more volumes. And long may he con¬ 
tinue to do so—for it is paying him 
no great compliment to say, that one 
of his volumes is well worth all the 
volumes published by his brother pe¬ 
riodicals during the year. 

Sept. 16. Mitchell’s Aristophanes. 

I find from my friend P-, that I 

had fallen into a great* error in ac¬ 
cusing Mr Mitchell of having bor¬ 
rowed his versification from Mr Frere. 
He turns out to be the author of those 
articles, and those specimens of Aris- 
tophanic version, which appeared very 
lo»g ago in the Quarterly Review, and 
which I had always thought to be by 
Frere. This is a little matter after 
all. They both write- in a manner 
worthy of the grtfat original—and in 
him there is “ ample room and verge 
enough” for them both- ‘ 

Sept. 17. B*- writes, that in 

the House of Lords, when one of the 
Italian witnesses said, “ it was not 
their custom to speak much about the 
Queen’s affairs among themselves,” 
Lord-whispered to his neigh¬ 

bour, “ Then I wish to God I were 
admitted into your society, for it must 
be much more agreeable than any I 
have lately been in." 


REM A U II S ON TAllEI.f.A C11IAHIA J OR, THE BILL OP FARE* 


It is a pleasing reflection, that, in the 
midst of all their disputatiousness, 
time are still a few subjects on which 
all our professional critics Appear to 
enter with the same kindly spirit—a 
tlw resting-places of universal har¬ 
mony where the Edinburgh and the 
Quarterly are content to dwell together 
jn unity—where, more wonderful still. 


Ebony himself has no scruple about 
shaking hands with both of these, his ' 
only rivals. Among these peace-in¬ 
vested topics, Cookery unquestionably 
holds one of the first places. A good 
dinner is the facUlimc princeps of re¬ 
conciliators ; but even a treatise, treat- 
iiig of good dinners, is a thing not to 
be sneezed at. Authors, conversant 


* Tabella Cibnria. The Bill of Fare : a Latin Poem, implicitly translated and fully ex¬ 
plained in copious and interesting notes, relating to the Pleasures of Gastronomy, and the 
mysterious Art of Cookery. London: Published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Ac. 
Voi.. VII. 4 Q 
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with such matters, are accordingly the 
only ones that seem to be universal fa¬ 
vourites among the Reviewers of our 
time—in so much, that the Cookery 
School and the Cockney School may be 
said to stand precisely at the two oppo¬ 
site extremes—unmingled contempt 
being on every occasion and from every 
quarter showered on tire latter, while 
the former receives nothing but good 
words. Critics have often been com¬ 
pared to cats; but we are not aware 
of any circumstance in which the re¬ 
semblance is so striking as in this their 
common favour and affection for all 
the masters and mistresses of the 
Cookery School. The moment a new 
cook-maid comes to any house, you 
may sec puss making advances in a 
style that may be called any thing ra¬ 
ther than cautious—mewing and ftiwn- 
ing herself into all sorts of lucrative 
furailiarity ; and from the zeal with 
which we and all other brothers of the 
trade ure sure to pay our devoirs to 
any new work such as the present, one 
might almost conclude, (we freely- 
confess it) that we had an eye to a 
few real tidbits by way of remunera¬ 
tion. Without a joke, how happy 
should we lie could we imagine that 
some of our friends «who arc in the ha¬ 
bit of exercising a profuse rather than 
a perite hospitality, might be induced, 
by our recommendation, to turn to the 
work in hand with true practical in¬ 
tent—mindful, among other matters 
nearer at hand, of the 

“ Dotnus exilis .Plutonia, quA sinoul means 
Non rrgna vini sortiere talis.” &c. 

This volume consists of a short La¬ 
tin poem, which is little more than a 
very elegant versification of a com¬ 
mon French bill of fare, and a copious 
body of notes, in which the antiquities 
of most of the dishes commanded in 
the text are fully and satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. The quantity of information 
conveyed in this last part of the work 
is really quite astonishing; and we 
are sure Gourmand, Gourmet, and 
Glutton, must be equally grateful to 
the author. '^Wffirst note, or rather 
dissertation, if 8 ’occupied with some 
sketches of thif Roman luxury of the 
kitchen ; after which the writer passes 
into the following judicious remarks: 

“ Mjfwtvar extravagant and foolish the 
whion of those rich personages of ancient 
Rome may appear to a sober and sensible 
mind, wa.must, in justice to their taste, cur, 
sorily otyerve, that there exists a material 

1 . 
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difference between a gormand and a glutton. 
The first seeks for peculiar delicacy and dis¬ 
tinct flavour in the various dishes presented 
to the judgment and enjoyment of liis dis¬ 
cerning palate; while the other lays aside 
nearly all that relates to the rational plea¬ 
sure of creating or stimulating an appetite 
by the excellent quality of the cates, and 
looks merely to quantity. This has his 
stomach in view, and tries how heavily it 
may be laden without endangering his 
health. The gormand never loses sight of 
the exquisite organs of taste, so admirably 
disposed by Providence in the crimson cham¬ 
ber wiicre sits the discriminating judge, the 
human tongue. The glutton is anathema¬ 
tized in the scripture with those brutes, 
quorum dens veutcr est. The other appears 
guilty of no other sin than of too great and 
too minute an attention to refinement in 
commensal sensuality. v 
“We find besides a curious shade between 
the French appellations gourmand anti gour¬ 
met. In the idiom of that nation, so fa¬ 
mous for indulging in the worship of Co- 
mus, the word gourmand means, as wo 
stated above, a man who, by having acci¬ 
dentally been able to study the different 
tastes of eatables, does accordingly select 
the best food, and the most pleasing to his 
palate. His character is that of a practi¬ 
tioner, and answers to tire appellation of an 
epicure in the full sense of the word, as we 
use it in Knglish. The gum met on the 
other hand considers the theoretical part oi 
Gastronomy; he speculates more than he 
practises ; and eminently prules himself in 
discerning the nicest degrees and most evan¬ 
escent shades of goodness and perfection in 
the different subjects proposed to him. In 
fact, the word gout mel has long been used 
to designate a man who, by sipping a few 
drops out of the silver cup of the vintner, can 
instantly tell from what country the wine 
comes, and its age. This denomination has 
lately acquired a greater latitude of signifi¬ 
cation, and not improperly, since it ex¬ 
presses what the two other words could not 
mean. 

“ From the foregoing observations we must 
conclude that the glutton practises without 
any regard to theory; and we call him Gas - 
trophile. The gormand unites theory with 
practice, and may be denominated Gastro¬ 
nomer. The gourmet is merely theoretical, 
cares little about practising, and deseives 
the higher appellation of G 'astrologer. 

, He then descends to the cook, whose 
history through Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, down to the Palais Royal and 
other celebrated eating places ot' mo¬ 
dern day, is very accurately described. 
After listening to the high and judi¬ 
cious praises he bestows on the expert 
practitioner of the cooking art, it is 
melancholy to find, that, according to 
tire authority of a certain great French 
author, “Cooks, half-stewed, and half- 
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roasted when unable to work any longer, 
generally retire to some unknown 
corner and die in forlornness and 
want.” But it is added most empha¬ 
tically, that “Corneille, Ie grand Cor¬ 
neille, —had no better fate, since he 
also died in obscurity and distress, a 
similarity which ought to contribute 
to their consolation.” Among other 
curious particulars relative to the his¬ 
tory of the cook, we find, that in the 
time of the first Homan emperors, his 
salary was v< ry commonly about .£1000 
per annum—that Mark Antony or.ee 
presented a cook with the unexpected 
gift, of a whole corporate town, or 
inuuicipium, solely because he had 
dressed a pudding to the satisfaction 
of Cleopatra—and, lastly, that the 
French, in all things ungrateful, have 
derived from this profession their name 
for a raseullion, Coquin. 

As for the dislus themselves, the 
soups arc of course -first of the first. 
SarhiUa, the Latin name, means no¬ 
thing more than that u/ur/t may he 
swallowed; hut that which may be 
most muh/ swallowed, came not un¬ 
naturally to be always understood by 
it. Die author’s definition is com¬ 
plete secundum regains. “ A secretion 
or dissolution of the various juices 
contained in the muscles and fat of 
animals, as bullocks, calves, sheep, 
chickens, &e. in a menstruum of boil¬ 
ing water.” “The soup,” says a gastro¬ 
nomic author, “ may be called the 
portal of the edifice of a French din¬ 
ner, whether plain or sumptuous.” It 
is indeed the sine qua non with that 
ingenious people. Upon it the whole 
fabric of the repast reposes, as earth 
does on the bosom of ocean. It is the 
great substratum destined to support, 
with the association of the natural gas¬ 
tric acids, the whole mysterious work 
of digestion. “ Vest la soupe,” says 
one of the best of proverbs, “ qui fait 
le soldat. It is the soup that makes 
the soldier.” Excellent as our troops 
arc in the field, there cannot be a more 
unquestionable fact, than their im¬ 
mense inferiority to the French in the 
business of cooking. The English sol¬ 
dier lays his piece of ration beef at 
once on the coals, by which means the 
one and the better half is lost, and the 
other burnt to a cinder. Whereas six 
French troopers fling their messes in-' 
to the same pot, and extract a delicious 
soup ten limes more nutritious than 
the simple roti could ever be. It 
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would seem, by the way, ns if ancient¬ 
ly leeks had been the principal ingre¬ 
dient in soups, for porridge is evident¬ 
ly derived from jnrrum. The love of 
ttie Romans for that vegetable is well 
known—hence Nero’s nickname of the 
lee/,-eater, or Porrophagus. 

Under this head of leek soups, our 
author says, 

“ Rabelais, die humorous vicar of Mcudon, 
disting,. ■ ius, in his jocose way, two sorts of 
soups. Soupe de. Prime , Prime-soup; nnd 
soupe de Uvi ins, soup good for hounds ; die 
meaning of which stands as follows: The 
first designates that premature delibation of 
broth winch the young monks in the con¬ 
vent used to steal, when they could, from 
the kitchen, in their way to the choir at the 
hour of “ Prime," a service which was per¬ 
formed at about seven or eight in the morn- 
ing, when the porridge-pot, with ail its in- 
gradients, had been boiling for the space of 
one or two hours, (the dinner was served at 
eleven) and when the broth, full of eyes 
swimming gently on the golden surface, had 
already obtained an interesting appearance 
and taste, it was a sort of beef.tea, die 
lusciousness of which was enhanced by die 
pleasing idea of its being stolen —nitimur in 
vetitwn semper. On the contrary, Soupe 
de levrkrs , greyhound’s soup, means that 
portion of the porridge which was served to 
the novices after an ample presumption in 
favour of the Magnates of the monastery. 
This was good for nothing, and monks of 
inferior ranks were ready to throw it to the 
dogs. The Freneh call min " soupe de 
chien.” The egg.broth of the miser, who 
fed his valet with the water in which eggs 
had been boiled, conies under die deno¬ 
mination of the said “ soupe de chien,”- or 
harrier’s broth. 

From leeks ho proceeds to cabbages 
——of which he says— 

“ Cabbages of all species, playing a princi¬ 
pal part iti the porridge and other dishes, 
and holding eminent situations among the 
Hrama/is Pctsonw, from the first act to the 
catastrophe, in the interesting entertainment 
of a good dinner, deserve to be particularly 
mentioned, 

“ The Romans are said to have brought 
Into Gallia the use of the green and red ones 
which they hail received from Hgypt. But, 
upon looking more intimately into the case, 
it appears that the white brusskn migrated 
from die northern regions to Italy. Indeed 
the horticular art of obtaining that round 
and close form, which distinguishes some 
species of this useful plant, does not seem 
to date farther than the age of Charlemagne. 
The bigness and rotundity of that head gave 
Origin to the name. Cohns from Caput, and 
Cabbage, evidently from Cohns, with the Ita¬ 
lian augmentative, acciu or aggio — eablxig- 

e itK , .. 

“ Chrysippus, a famous physician of L’niuos, 
wrote upon die multifarious qualities of this 
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Ohm , not a single chapter, but a large vo¬ 
lume. Galenas and Matthiolus have been 
very loud in its praise. Fliny, in reckoning 
the various kinds of cabbage ,< gives a long 
account of its virtues,, but says little upon 
its use in cookery, as a noted plant among 
the esculent ones. Cato is very lavish in 
his encomiums upon this cruciferous vege¬ 
table ; and, with Pythagoras, holds it as a 
general remedy for all diseases. 

“ The red cabbage stewed in veal broth is 
accounted, upon the continent, a specific 
cure against pulmonary, complaints, and 
what is called here consumption. Pistachios 
and calf’s lights are added to it. For this 
purpose red cabbage is especially cultivated 
in French kitchen-gardens. This reminds 
us of an anecdote which passed current at 
the time we heard it:—A young clergyman, 
rector of a country parish, was called upon 
to preach a sermon upon a grand solemnity, 
at which the bishop of the diocese, who was 
a cardinal, appeared in the Roman purple, 
surrounded by his clergy in their white sur¬ 
plices. The preacher performed his task to 
the approbation of every one. After the 
ceremony, his eminence, meeting him, seem¬ 
ed to wonder at his not having been abashed 
when in the presence of a cardinal in the 
full blaze of his red paraphernalia. The 
simple 'and honest clergyman replied: 

Your eminence will cease to wonder, 
when'you know that 1 learnt my discourse 
by heart in my garden, and used to practise 
declamation before a plot of white cabbages, 
in the centre of which stood a red one.”— 
A preferment was the reward of this answer. 

“ Were we to attend scrupulously to the 
Greek adage often quoted and never rightly 
understood, Ai; xgiiftGri tfanarai, “ Twice 
cabbage brings death,” we might be afraid 
of using it freely in soups and other dishes ; 
hut after hunting most strenuously the sense 
of this saying through the intricate meanders 
of the Delphi in and variorum notes, and 
' other commentators, concerning the follow¬ 
ing line of Juvenal, Sat. vii. 154. 

‘ Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros,’ 
we must confess that wc see no harm in it, 
and would boldly advise the whole frater¬ 
nity of snips to go on, undauntedly as they 
do, in their daily and furious onset upon 
this, their most favourite, mess. 

“ Tlie signification of the adage remains 
still unenuclea't'd. Our opinion is that, in 
the r j, a crous t. icek schools erected at Rome, 
t' rst declension of substantives was 
ni, a; crambe, crambes, c nimbi, as 
we have here mum, mum , mum, a song, 
of a song, to a song, as a specimen. The 
daily repetition of this noun by the hesita¬ 
ting, stammering, simpering school-boys, 
must have been exceedingly tiresome, and 
enough to kill the disgusted masters—r.v- 
perto a ale Hubei to. Gifford in his transla* 
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tion of Juvenal, eludes, or rather misunder¬ 
stands the sense; for he says: 

‘ Like hash’d cabbage served for each repast, 
The repetition kills the wretch at last,’ 
however, Juvenal, who points at the Greek 
proverb, does not explain it. 

Innumerable varieties of the soup 
species are subsequently introduced, 
amongst which the turtle is not for¬ 
gotten. 

CaHipash liinc gustum languentem provo- 
cat; inde 

Novum ministrat appetitum Cnllipee. 

Potages a la Heine, a l’Ecossaise, a 
la Xavier, a l'a?il de perdrix, &c. &c. 
ike. all follow in due order, but on 
these we must notenter. Of all these, 
beef is, or ought to be, the ground-work 
—and so no wonder that our author 
should favour us with a dozen pages 
all about, he nr. He hints that the ox 
was worshipped in the proud temples 
of Memphis, under the name of Apis, 
solely or chiefly on account of the ex¬ 
cellence of the dishes whieh are 
formed at his expense—and exhibits a 
great deal more learning of the same 
sort. He also appears to have some 
feelings of regret, in observing how 
many animals, not unworthy of shar¬ 
ing in these bovine honours, are alto¬ 
gether excluded, in consequence of the 
foolish prejudices of John Bull. Young 
a ssk s,* heinforms us, were served upon 
the table of Maecenas himself, when 
he entertained Augustus and Horace. 
The Roman epicures, howoverj certain¬ 
ly delighted, according to the testimony 
of Pliny, (book 29, chap. 24.) in thefia- 
vourot youngand well-fattened puppies 
—whicn dainty, by the way, still conti¬ 
nues to be in vogue among the Chinese 
and the' Esquimaux. Plump and well 
roasted bats are, at this day, laid on a 
bed of olives, and served up, to the 
joy of the Gourmands of the Levant; 
a'nd Scgliger remarks, that their fla¬ 
vour is sweeter than that of the finest 
chickens. Frenchmen, wc all know, say 
the same thing of frogs. Hedgehogs 
were fricasseed in Greece. Hamster 
rats are fricasseed in Brandenburg; and, 
for ought we know, at Brandy borough- 
house too. Laplanders feed on fried 
squirrels. We ourselves once betted 
five shillings, that a certain dear friend 
of ourst would not eat a mouse-pie— 
and lost. In short, chacun a son gout. 


* Quere—Whether, had they lived in these days, they would not have been satisfied, 
like ourselves, with rutting up young Whigs ? 

-}■ Viz. The Adjutant. He got through the task with great ease, and offered, when 
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It is a sad mistake in tlie arrange¬ 
ment of British dinners, that certain 
of the most precious dishes are inva¬ 
riably introduced at a period when no 
gastrologer, who does not unite some¬ 
thing of the practical powers of the 
Gourmand with his own theoretical 
skill, can do them any thing like jus¬ 
tice. Among these, game of all sorts 
may be mentioned—and with reve¬ 
rence be it spoken-*-a roasted goose, 
although his claim may be dubious to 
be classed among game. They manage 
these things better in France. There 
the goose after his kind, and the par¬ 
tridge after liis kind, are sure to make 
their appearance at a more early stage 
of the procession—but there tlie roasted 
goose, amidst his flood of apple sauce, 
never appears. The thighs and liver 
of the goose, however, are learnedly 
made into pies, and properly truffled, 
“ pates a foies gras,” are reckoned a 
most delicate article, well worthy of 
entering almost at the threshold of the 
feast. Shocking stories are told of the 
means resorted to by the French' gour- 
mets, for the production of that 
enormous size of liver in which the 
chief charm of this dish is supposed to 
consist. But indeed, wc need hot go so . 
far from home—for we were very well 
acquainted, pot long ago, with a hu¬ 
mane gentleman in the west of Scot¬ 
land, whose kitchen constantly exlu- 
bited a shelf of geese, nailed to the 
■wood by the webs of their feet—quite 
dose to the fire. In that situation, 
there is no doubt they had almost as 
fair a chance for the livei* complaint 
as the master of the house himself. 
Spallanzani, as we all know, made a 
series of experiments to discover how 
many pins and bullets, &e. a hen could 
swallow. We think he and our west- 
country friend ought to have been 
both of them subjected to some little 
touches of the lkx ta munis. Had 
Dante known of them, there can be no 
doubt he would have lodged them to¬ 
gether by the side of the main oven 
of the internals—the one nailed to a 
shelf, that his liver might swell—the 
other devouring cork-screws and metal 
tooth-picks, ad infinitum. 

We have no intention of going re¬ 
gularly through the long string of 
topics embraced by the annotatory 
plan of our author. Let our readers 
bo satisfied \\ith a few of the crumbs 


that fall from his table, such as the fol¬ 
lowing. Talking of pheasants, he says, 

“ The beauty of this bird when Alive, 
the flavour and quality of his flesh when 
properly dressed, are too well known to 
claim a long description in this note. Gas¬ 
tronomers, who have any sort of aversion 
to a peculiar taste .in game properly kept, 
had better abstain from this bird—since it 
is worse than a common fowl, if not waited 
for till it ^quires the ‘ fumet’ it ought to 
have- Whole republics of maggots have 
often been found rioting under the wings of 
pheasants; but being radically dispersed, 
and the birds properly washed with vine¬ 
gar, every thing wcht right, and every 
guest, unconscious of the culinary ablutions, 
enjoyed the excellent flavour of the Phasian 
birds.” 

Of the Tdrax, Tetras, or Coaj de 
bruyere. 

“ Heath-cock is the real name of the 
•moor-cock, and the rest of the black game 
so well known in the hyperborean parts of 
Great Britain. Several naturalists of easy . 
credulity have believed and propagated as 
probable, if not indisputable, that the great 
Tetrao, or Tetras, the monarch of the 
wood, perched on the branch of a tree, calls 
to him his wandering hens; and that, after 
having dropped some mysterious liquid 
from his beak, he sends them away, pro¬ 
perly‘fit to propagate his royal breed. This 
bird is also called Gor-cock, red or black 
game. The following lines allude to the 
fable hinted in the poem : 

Where smooth, unruffled by the northern 
blast. 

The crystal lakes, in Alpine rocks enshrin’d, 
lleflect the verdant scene, and gently bathe 
With silver waves around, the gross-grown 
feet 

Of woody hills; there to his cackling dames. 
On blooming heaths and secret lawns dispers'd, 
The Gar-cock calls, the sultan of the grove— 

On eager wings they fly — - 

Of herrings .he remarks, that when 
fresh, the French always serve them 
up with melted butter and plenty of 
mustard in it—a hint worth attending 
to — ex per to crate Hohet lo. 

He then goes on thus about mustard. 

“ The etymology of mustard oughik.i 
be recorded here. In 1382, Philip tl bis. 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, going to inarch • , 
against his revolted neighbours, and Dijon 
having furnished for that expetlition Its 
quantum of 1000 armed men, the duke, in 
kind acknowledgment, granted to the town, 
among oilier privileges, the permission of 
bearing his armorial ensigns with his motto, 
moult me tardc, ‘ 1 long, I wish ardently.’ 

In' consequence of this mark of princely 
condescension, the Dijonese municipality 
ordered the arms and motto to be bcauti- 


thc pie was done, to cat a jnouse roasted in the fur with butter, and oat take-crumbs, for the 
same sum—but wc declined indulging the standard-bearer in any more such experiments. 
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fully sculptured over the principal gate of 
the city, which was done accordingly. But 
time, fem/uis cdax, and that incessant drop 
of water which causes the destruction of 
the hardest stone, non id sctl ttrpg cade>ido, 
or some particular accident, having obliter¬ 
ated the middle word me, the remaining 
ones, moult, iarde, gave occasion to the 
name in the following manner. For a long 
lapse of time, the merchants of Dijon have 
been, and are still, great dealers in seneve, 
or i'autpi, (mustard seed); and have a me¬ 
thod of grinding it with salt, vinegar, and 
other ingredients, in order to preserve it, 
and send it to all parts of the world. On 
their .vtmw'-pots they used to paste a label, 
ensigned with the Duke of Burgundy’s 
arms and the motto as it accidentally re¬ 
mained then over the gate of the city, 
moult-iarde; hence the name which the 
siriapi composition has preserved to this 
day; It might be observed, that the natu¬ 
ral pungency of tills little seed, expressed 
in Latin by mnltum nrdci, and in old French 
by moulte ardc, ‘ it burns much,’ might 
be taken us the real themu of the word. 
But it docs not appear that the Dijonese 
were ever scholars enough as to borrow from 
the tongue of Cicero a denomination for the 
object of their trade. However, in latter 
times, an eminent mustard-manufacturer 
of that place proved himself somewhat ac¬ 
quainted with Latin, since he wrote jocose¬ 
ly over his shop-door, Multnm tardal , Di¬ 
vio tham ; that is, Moult.-tonic, Dijon- 
noise ; * Dijon-mustard.’ Pliny pretends 
that mustard is an antidote against veno¬ 
mous mushrooms. B. xix- ch. 8. & 22.” 

Of oysters, lie says— 

“ The Athenians held oysters in great 
esteem. They were not common at Home, 
and consequently fetched there a very high 
piice ; yet Alucrobius assures us, that the 
Woman Pontiffs never missed to have them 
every day on their tables. From the fourth 
century to the reign - of Louis XIV. they 
were nearly forgotten; but they Soon came 
again into vogue, and from that time have 
kept up their reputation. "Gastronomers, 
we know, cm swallow three or four dozen 
before dinner, and then sit down to eat , 
heartily, and perhaps better than if they 
had abstained from them. They clear the 
stomach of accidental phlegm, increase the 
gn-Jtrii juices, and, by their natural cool- 
uess, condense the air which may be fixed 
in the organs of digestion. When good, 
they are wholesome, but poisonous when 
bad." 

Of lobsters.— 

** Tliis crustaceous fish, which, when in 
season, is delightful for the taste, purity, 
and firmness of its flesh, grows to a large 
size, if, concealed in the rocky caverns of 
the deep, it can avoid the rapacity of its 
enemies, .among whom the fisherman is not 
the least dangerous. Lobsters sometimes 
measure two feet and upwards ; but Glaus 
Magnus, Hist. L. 21. c. 31. and Leaner dc 
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1‘Ucibut, I„ 4. pretend, that in the Indian 
seas, and on the shores of Norway, lobsters 
have been found twelve feet long and six 
broad, seizing mariners with their gigantic 
claws, and dragging them along into the 
deep to devour them !! ! The French pro¬ 
verb says, * a beau mentir uui vient dc 
loin.’ ” 

The pike he styles “ the tyrant, the 
terror, the destroyer of the fish-pond,” 
and then proceeds: 

“ The poet represents him dressed, as the 
French style it, ‘aubleu.’ Boiled in wine, with 
onions, carrots, parsley, pepper, and salt, 
he is allowed to get cold ; and then, laid on 
a napkin in stateliness, support! d by a tiay, 
he takes his situation on the table. It is de¬ 
servedly reckoned by all Gastronomers very 
excellent eating. The flesh is white, firm, and 
tasteful, and the bones (which the French, in 
all fishes, properly call arrete, from * arre- 
ter,’ to stop, because they stop the voracity 
of the eater) are, in a large subject, so slen¬ 
der, so pliant, that they can easily be put 
aside, or, if accidentally swallowed, do no 
harm. Pikes grow to an astonishing si/e. 
The skeleton of one, which weighed 3.40 
pounds, has long been preserved at Man- 
heini. Thrown in a pond by the Kmperor 
Barbarossa, with a brass elastic collar, he 
was taken up in 1497, at the surprising age 
ot 2ti7 years. On the collar was engraved 
the following inscription in Greek : 

‘ I am the first fish which was put into 
this lake by the hands of the governor of 
the universe, Frederic 11. the 5th ol Octo¬ 
ber, 1230.’ 

Lpcepede (llist. des Poissons) pretends, that 
the existence and bulk of fishes and amphi¬ 
bious animals may increase to an incalcu¬ 
lable extent.’’ 

Next comes asparagus, or sparrow- 
grass, or, as it is sometimes called lor 
brevity's sake, grass. 

“ This vegetable possesses great volatility 
of parts, awl peculiar diuretic powers. The 
name is of Greek origin, and alludes to its 
sprouting entirely naked from the ground ; 
that is, without cotyledons or leaves. 

“It reminds us of a curious trick which 
a wag played once upon a countryman, who 
had no knowledge whatsoever ot the exist¬ 
ence of such a production as asparagus. 
They were travelling together, and arrived, 
on a Friday, at an inn in a small town near 
Arras, in France, intending to sup and 
sleep there. The wag asked the landlord 
what be had to give them ? There was no¬ 
thing in the bouse but plenty of asparagus 
and eggs. ‘ Well, then, let us have first 
an omelet, and whilst we are eating it, boil 
us some of your best asparagus.’ It was 
done accordingly: the omelet was served 

up in a few minutes_‘ If I cut it in two,’ 

said the knowing one, ‘ you will draw your 
share to your plate, and I the oilier half to 
mine.’ The countryman bowed assent, the 
omelet was divided, and declared exceeding- 
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ly good. Then conies the asparagus. «I 
do not remember to have ever seen those 
sort of things before,’ said the countryman, 
* how curious they look—are they peculiar 
to this part of the world ?'—Without an¬ 
swering this preliminary question, 4 We 
will do,' said the wag, 4 as we did before ;* 
and he severed the whole bunch in two. 
By an unperceived whirling of the dish, the 
white part became the lot of the peasant, 
who, beginning to tear and chew and mas- 
ticAte to no purpose, declared, with a so¬ 
lemn oath, that as this was die first, it 
should lie also the last time he would at¬ 
tempt to make a meal of asparagus. The 
wag, of course, enjoyed the whole of the 
verdant and tender heads of the vegetable.” 

From a whole treatise about eggs, 
we extract a few hints which, we 
think, may be useful. 

41 Sometimes eggs are positively boasted. 
In countries where wood-fire is constantly 
used, the cottager half-buries his eggs in 
an upright position in hot ashes upon the 
hearth ; and when a clear dew-drop oozes 
on the top of the shell, the eggs are fit to 
be eaten. Ovid was not ignorant of this 
practice, for he says, Met. viii. 667. 

Ovaquc, non acri leviter versata fa villa. 

—New-laid eggs, with Baucis' busy care, - 
Turn’d by a gentle fire and roasted rare. 

, Drydev. 

Gastrologers are of opinion, that, done in 
this way, eggs have a much better flavour 
than when boiled. Fancy goes far in mat¬ 
ters of ta«tc. 

A I'ter all, the most extraordinary manner 
of cooking eggs-is, as it stands recorded, to 
turn them round in a sling till they appear 
slightly boiled. This was, we are told, an 
Egyptian custom. A more credible asser¬ 
tion is, that long eggs contain a male sperm, 
but this we also doubt; although Horace 
declares that the same opinion was indis¬ 
putably held by the epicurean 4 bon-vi- 
vants’ in his time. However, the Schola 
Salnnitana gives a good precept as to the 
choice of eggs: 

Si sumas ovum molle sit ntque novum. 

If thou takest an egg, let it be soft and new- 

“ The surest mode of trying an egg is to 
apply the tip of the tongue to the blunt end; 
it it feels warm, and the acute end cold, it 
is a proof tliat no fermentation has yet taken 
place.” 

There is a very entertaining little 
appendix on the subject of wine, 
which sets out with observing, that 
the words, wine , English, we in, Germ. 
vin ', Fr. vinuni, Lat. and »*«, Gr. are 
all sprung from the Hebrew pv He 
says— 

44 Before, and even since the introduction 
of 4 Gascoygnc’ wine into this island, vine¬ 
yards were well eultivated and thriving in 


several parte of the kingdom; for we find 
that a certain quantity of wine is ordered to 
be paid instead of rent to the chief lord of a 
vineyard-- Vmagaium, i.e. Tributum a li¬ 
no. Mon. 1 AngL 2 Tom. 980. Out, in 
course of time, Bacchus courteously gave 
room for the pursuits of Ceres, and the 
golden harvest of corn superseded the purple 
produce of the vintage. 


44 It is an erroneous idea to suppose that 
white wir.e is exclusively the produce of 
white grapes. Fermentation alone deter¬ 
mines the odour. The juice contained in 
both the white and red grape is nearly as 
colourless as water; except In one peculiar 
species, which is called the dyer, 4 raisin 
teinturier,’ the liquor of which is of a pur¬ 
ple hue, as deep as that of the mulberry. 
It is used as an auxiliary to deepen the tint 
of red wine. If the juice of the grapes, 
which have been gently pressed by the feet 
of men in the tub at the vineyard, is drawn 
off in casks, and allowed to ferment without 
the skin, the seeds, and the stalks, which 
contain the colouring elements, the wine 
will certainly be white. On the contrary, 
if the liquor Is left to ferment with them, 
the wine must be red. If the fermentation 
of the white liquid is stopt in proper time,, 
the wine becomes brisk and sparkling, on 
account of the quantity of fixed air which 
is confined within it: if this air, a sort of 
gas, is permitted to evaporate, the wine be¬ 
comes still and quiet; in this, with a few 
practical exceptions, consists the whole mys¬ 
tery. Wines require more or less time to 
ripen in tile casks, in order to let the lees 
settle at the bottom; and the art principally 
lies in the knowledge of the proper time to 
bottle the wine. A thick crust does not 
always show that the wihe is good, but 
often that it has been bottled too soon. 
White wines produce no crust; a proof that 
the grossest parts are lodged in the skin, 
seeds, and stalks of the grapes. 

44 The practice of clarifying wine before 
it is bottled off by means of whites of eggs, 
was known to the ancients. But Horace, 
though a practical gourmet , was not well 
acquainted with the theory of the art, ibr 
he mistakes, Sat. 2. 4. the yolk for the 

white as used for this purpose. 

• • * « 


44 Several authors of tried knowledge 
have, in other countries as well as in this, 
written scientific and interesting (lisserta- . 
tions upon the wines of the ancients, to 
which we refer the Gastronomic reader, con¬ 
fining ourselves to the names of some of 
those which are particularly esteemed in 
our days. 

44 As to the product of the grapes, it 
cannot be denied, that France has long 
botne 'the palm in the contest; and the 
wines of that fruitful kingdom may be 
classed under three principal heads. Bur¬ 
gundy, Champagne, and l^anguedoc, or 
Meridional wines, which may be also sub- 
6 
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divided into three species, nvmsseux, trau- 
■jiiit/c, and incrc ;• brisk, still, and sweet. 


OIaMPACNE. 

A, 
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lijiinun/ 

I Initl-vilihls 
l*ung ns 
Ifontagne lie 
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BOURGOGNE. CASCOONE, &C. 
Avalonx llergcrae 

Untune Bnunhaur 

t'hiihlh i'ii lean- Margot 

C.'-nmhfrtin Claret $ 

tins if- I'nugeot Coiutrieux 
CaulmigtS tit live It 

La Romance Hermitage 

Macon Lujittn 

Migiennc Bon lac 

Knits X St Ran!/ 

Romani Santern 


"• So great was the repute of sortie of 
these wines, that in 16$2 a public Thesis 
was held at the Faculty of Medicine, to 
decide the mighty question, which of the 
two was best, ‘ Bourgogne Or Champagne.’ 
As for the • vins de Gascogne, Bordeaux, 
Provence,’ &c. the quantity which 1s ex¬ 
ported has always been so considerable, 
that, according to Froissart, as early ns 
1372, upwards of 200 ships were annually 
and exclusively freighted with this commo¬ 
dity. 


“ Besides these, several * vins de liqueurs* 
aro imported from France; as Ciotat, SI 
Laurent, Lund , Frontignac , Ac. Spain, 
Portugal, and the island of Madeira, offer 
us a considerable supply; and the banks of 
the Rhine and the Moselle enliven, with 
their produce, the tables of the Gastrono¬ 
mers of all polite nations.” 

So much for tltis very clever little 
work, which the extracts we have 
made cannot fail to recommend in par¬ 
ticular to our classical and travelled 
readers. We have seldom met a great¬ 
er display of elegance and ingenuity, 
than the versification of the poem it¬ 
self exhibits ; nor with a more easy 
vein of amusement than in the notes. 
The book appears to have been writ¬ 
ten a long while ago, and is anony¬ 
mous. But we dare say the author 
must be well known at one or other 
of the universities. 


* “ Languidiora vina _Hoa. 

-f- “ Part of the produce of this famous hill was exclusively kept for the table of the 
king of France. 

£ “ The celebrity of this wine dates from the illness of Louis XIV. in 1680. 

§ “ This denomination originates from * liaretuni, a liquor made anciently of wine 
and honey, clarified by decoction, which the Germans, French, and English, call Hippo- 
eras ; and it is for this reason that the red wines of Franca were called Claret.” Cowel’s 
Intcrp. 

11 “ This name is generally applied to the white wines of Gascony.” 

H0HA5 SCANDKJi, 

No II. 

The Palace of the Lamp. 

LETTER FROM OEHI.ENSCHI.AEGER, THE DANE, TO MR —— ——. 

Translated from the Danish. 

SIv dear friend,—-I thank yotifor your attention in sending me the * pub¬ 
lication emanating from the purlieus of Bond-street; but you certainly must 
have been a perfunctory reader of my dramatic compositions, and not heartily 
impressed with the great leading features of my style of writing, did you be¬ 
lieve, that the translation it contains of the scene of my Aladdin into gigantic, 
and (to my foreign ears at least) unreadable verse, was a fair copy of my language. 
In order to shew you how unfortunate a version it is, I send you the drama, by our 
mutual friend, Mr A. A. Feldborg, Professor of Languages, who will pass through 
Edinburgh in a few days. I lode to you, my dear friend, to do me justice} 
You are not an unpractised wooer of the Heliconian deities. In your soul there 
'is an abiding place for poesy—a deep, an inexhaustible well of those holy and 
reverential ideas which the mete men of surface, the wits, the review-critics 
cannot ever conceive. Rise up, then, from your too long continued slumber, 
and if your diffidence still continue to prevent you from taking that place 
among the great poets of your own father-land, which you could instantly 
claim, yet for a mend exert yourself, that his place may not be set too low. 
Rise up, I say, and put an end to the paltry tribe of parodists and inistransla- 
tors, a ci-ew, of whom I recollect you expressing your just disdain, in one of 
those soul-stirring conversations which I enjoyed with you at your lodgings in 
Altona, in company with the loved, the lost Novalis. You remember those 
days; So do I. They are treasured up in my memory os the most golden 


* Ollier’s Literary- Miscellany, No I. 
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period of my existence. His musical countenance, beaming with enthusiasm, 
still sparkles before me. Even the inanimate objects, trite aud hivi.il as they 
were, that filled the little blue parlour in which we sat, are still seen by me 
as though in vision beatific. Blessed, though mournful, is this elementaly 
feeling, this simple impression on my imaginative faculty, this mental spec- 
tium, which brings before my inward optics the forms of other days, brighten¬ 
ed by the hues thrown over them by memory. To speak in the harmonious 
words of a great Scald of your own country,— 

when on my co\ich I lie. 

In vacant, or injjensive mood, 

They flash upon that iuw.ad eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude. 


But, to return to my Aladdin-tianslate, in a manner creditable to me, 
the scene which the London nip. have mistranslated, and having done so, 
publish it in some respectable work. j If you be acquainted with the editor of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, I wish you to transmit it to him, aud at the same time 
return him my most sincere thanks for his splendid article on my Hakon JarJ. 

My opinion of the state of parties in England entirely coincides with yoms. 
As for the Whigs, they 0|^ impelled in their insane course by destiny. The 
grim, awful, and indexible goddess, urges them forward, the blind instruments 
of her decrees, to their destruction. An ancient curse hangs over them, the 
const quenecs of which they cjunof avoid. " The Fall of the Whigs” would 
be a tine philosophical subject for a deep tragedy, exemplifying the dark my¬ 
steries of the punishment of Guilt, and the operations of Fate. But I have not 
lime to amplify sufficiently on this subject at present, and turn with pleasure 
to domestic inquiries. £Tho rest of the letter is of a private nature.^ 

With sentiments of love and esteem, i am youi devoted friend, * 

' Of HI tNSMIt. ILi’l-K. 

P. S.—Send me the Magazine, whatever it be, (Blackwood's, I hope), in 
which your translation appears. Best compliments to the intellectual compa¬ 
nion ot your Scandinavian journcyings. 


the mm i)ino or the palace of tiil lamt 

Tmm the Danish of Ochlenschlaeqcr. 

Speakers, 1st, Genius—Attendant Genii. 

Isf Genius. Deep in the earth the foundation is planted, 
Gaily I work, but more blocks here are wanted. 

Two others. Here .they are, master, here they aro plenty. 
We can supply them twenty on twenty; 

Hither we waft, on our high-soaring pinion. 

The very best blocks of the Cockney dominion. 

Here's Hunt, with a crown of a scattery irradiance, 

Which holds all the bards of Bow-bell iu allegiance. 

This, studded with pimples, is Lecturer Ilazlitt, 

Stinking and sparkling, as if 'twere with gas lit. 

Here's Corny Webb, and this other, ay please ye. 

Is Johnny Keats;—how it smells of magnesi a. 

Here is a block, and few blocks can be greater, 

Mr Leslie, the glorious refrigerator. 

Here is another, in shape of a bullock. 

By his dim dirty eye you may know 'tis M'CuUoch. 

Here’s Parr (alias Tore) a> block of much mem; 

This low-looking lump is poof common-place Terrot; 

This little bunch, by Its weight, seems a bailie ; 

And here is a hamper that rtevef will fail ye. 

The hardest, the heaviest Moehs fever seen, sir. 

For I’ve brought gU the beasts Of John Scot's Magazine, sir: 

• Or, as it might be rendered, of the Illuminati 

4 U 
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But we are losing our time in describing, 

‘ Here at a slap we throw the whole tribe in ; 

We tried their value while hitherward flitting, 
l ? or in London, by luck, were the Aldermen sitting. 

There, with our lumber, a short time we stood, sir. 

To weigh it 'gainst Aldermen W.aithman and Wood, sir; 

But the blocks of the Row, to alt others superior. 

To the weights of Guildhall I own are inferior ; 

Ami a by-standing Irishman, one Patridi Deasy, 

When he saw us comparing them, cried out, Be easy, 

Your blockheads are very good blockheads, but faith man. 

They will ne’er be such blockheads as Wood or as Waithman. 
l.*< Gen. Ho ! bring me mortar, my building to fasten. 

Two others. Here, with a compost. We merrily hasten ; 

’Tis a mash of the gin-bibbing clubs’ resolutions, 

Which in-alehouses meet, to concoct revolutions. 

Here are the oracles too of the sots, man, 

Statesman, Examiner, Black Dwarf, and Scotsman, 

Republican, Register—all of the rabblb 

Who in country or town spit their venomdfcs gabble. 

Hunt threw in, to season this worshipful ipash, a * 

Hamper of coculus, gentian, and quassia ; * 
t Sir Dick gave the dung that he ventures to mute on 
The glories of Europe, our Wellesley and Newton; 

Wax was added by Preston, that patriot of leather. 

And pestleman Watson then brayed all together. 

1st Gen. Ho! a stone from the north! a strong stone for the corner! 
. Two others , Here is a stone which, when wrought by a Horner, 
Sparkled in colours of yellow and azure. 

As the best bit of glass you e’er bought from a glazier: 

But now ’tis grown cloudy; I much am nfraid, it 
Mourns its brilliancy gone, and its fine colours faded, 

And the lip of contempt has been showering its spittle 
Upon it of late, which has wet it a little, 
lit Gen. Ho! for the cornice bring ornaments suiting ! 

Two others. We, in the shape of revitewers went rooting. 

And here have brought up, from the modern Parnassus, 

The principal flowers of its principal asses; 

False figures, false tropes, false language, false reason. 

True venom, true blasphemy, very true treason. 

Mixed with true affectation, true miminipimini, 

In fact, what you find in Endymion and Rimini. 

Here's Apoller, and Windar, and Hannar, and Laurar, 

And phrases which strike all the muses with horror. 

Here s a gay whistling brine, and ships swirling upon it j J 
And here’s a jerked feather that swales in ^bonnet. 

Come, stick them up, you will find them as fine a’. 

As gingerbread-gold, copper-lace, or cracked china. 

1st Gen. Who brings me diamonds, or emeralds, or rubies ? 

Two others. Here’s what's as good for bedazzling the boobies ; 

„ We bring a thousand impressions so proper 

Of his Majesty’s visage in good-looking copper ; 

Wc were attending a radical meeting, 

Where nine-tenths were gulls, whom the one-tenth was cheating; 


• These were Hunt’s great expedients for reforming beer when he was a brewer. Mr 
Accum, alias Mr Death.m-the.pot, acknowledges, with due gratitude, his obligations to 
this great man in giving him hints ibr his magnum opus. 

t Sir Richard Phillips, Knt. who has utterly overthrown Sir Isaac Newton, and tramp¬ 
led on the Duke of Wellington. 

£ Vide Leigh Hunt's Rimini for these precious verses. 
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At the end, says the chief, in dispersing the poisou, 

“ Come, come, subscribe, 'tis to carry the cause on, 

Down with jrour cash, all I ask is a penny j” 

And the pence were put down by the chucklepatc many. 

We genii, you know, in a moment detected 

The laugh-in-the-sleeve of the rogues who collected, 

And followed unseen, 'till we saw them all seated, 

Full of hopes of the spoil, but these hopes were soon cheated, 

For among them we swooped, and away in a minute 
We whipt with their box, and the coppers all in it, 

And left them all dumb, both with grief vid amazement. 

Looking, some up the chimney, sonw out of the* * * § casement; 

At lost, off they sneaked, puzzled, thirsty, and hungry. 

And swore this was worse even than base boroughmongry. 

Gen. Who brings me pictures of dainty demising? 

2 d Gen. Here they are friend, far. superior to pricing. 

This sketch of a woe-begone gang of banditti, 

Whose looks more you fear, yet incline you to pity. 

Is the famed all the -i alents, the great opposition, 

The Tory’s contempt, the Reformer's derision ; 

How well done is each face! Indeed 'tis well known. Sir, ’ 

* That Methuen and Freeman tie painted their own, Sir, 

Look, there’s Peter Moore ! He is wisely pottrtrayed in 
The part of great Bottom by greasy-pate Haydon; 

The ass-head is so like in expression and feature. 

You must see it was Peter. Who sat for the creature. 

Here’s—but in describing my talent is scanty. 

Go send to Auld Reekie to fetch Dilletanti. 

1*/ Gen. Who brings me gold for the purpose of framing? 

Two others. Patience ! iTere’s gold ! Yellow gold ! see ’tis flaming. 
With a bright shining lustre. 'Tis I who was lucky 
In following Birkbeck beyond far Kentucky; 

The wealth of old Croesus, the wealth of the fairies 
Is nothing compared with the wealth of the prairies. 

Though the climate is sickly, the land foul and swampy. 

The day-hole you live in, cold, dirty, ant} dampy. 

The society vile, the mere scum of creation, 

A fraudulent runaway base'population, 

'Tis the country of gold—gold grows ovi its mountains, 

Gold paves all its streetsf—and it springs from its fountains; 

You must own it is true, for friend Birkbeck declares it. 

Flower vouches the feet, Mr Madison swears it, 

Then believe it, my lads, or confess you are asses. 

When you see in our hands such huge native gold masses. 

1st Gen. Silk ! bring me silk to bedeck the interior! 

Two others. Here’s paper, an ornament vastly superior. 

Here’s a ton of petitions, and, what can be sager. 

Drivelled forth by the dam of reform, the old Major; 

Here’s a speech full of ignorance, nonsense, and blunders. 

By that great rhetorician^ feu Lord Maire de Londrcs; 

Here’s another by Bcchcr,§ which snapt in the middle 

l.ike Iludibras’ talc of the bear and the fiddle ; * 

Here’s a bundle of sheets (from a snuff-man we got 'em) 

Filled with only four words from the top to the bottom. 


* See New Whig Guide. ^ * 

+ Query—Are there any in friend fttrkbcck’g Arcadia? Note by the Translator. 

$ So Alderman Wood designated hinjsj^f on his curd:, iu Paris. Load res is to be pro¬ 
nounced as die worthy Aldentian pronounces it, that is, ns rhyme to blunders; such 
being the etiapette of Cockney French. ♦ “ 

§ M. P. for Mellow, who carries his speeches in liis hat, and occasionally breaks 
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You scarcely need ask who had wind to invent ’em, 

For ’tis plain at a glance it was Jeremy Bentharti: 

And here are some thousand unsaleable numbers, 

Whose weight Mr Constable’s warehouses cumbers. 

I ■>/ (leu. Who for the palace-gate brings me fit pillars ? 

Two other.'!. Astride of * ** M‘Culloch we pranced from Bob Miller’s, 
4ml galloped in paces most lubberly antic 
To our beast’s favourite pasture across the Atlantic, 

O’er the grave of Tom Paine, we saw going to rob it, 

'l'lie Atlas of England, P. Porcupine Cobbett; 

lie broke it all up in as sad a condition 

As he broke in his grammar the head of old Priscian, 

And he trotted away with the bones and the coffin 
tOf him against whom he so long had been scoffing ; 

% But we tore th*m away from the back of the schemer. 

And have brought you the bones of the brandy blasphemer: 

So stick up for your pillars each mouldering dry bone. 

Backbone, and breastbone, shankbonc, and thighbone. 

Anti here are some grinders, a fit decoration. 

Which we tore from the jaws of the Whig population ; 

The party is now just as mumping and toothless,§ 

As it always was heartless and faithless and truthless ; 

. We called to untooth them your ’friend the gay dentist. 

Dr Scott, the brat poet that ever was ’prcnticcd. 

1 sf Gen. 1 must beat the curst grinders as strait as an arrow. 

Ilo! of brass for the roof bring me quick a whole barrow. 

Two othei x. I lore’s a cartload of brass of the very best colour. 

Which we gleaned from the feces of Hunt, Hone, and Wooler; 

Here’s another, which we with much science have taken 
From the front of a certain chirurgieul deacon ;|| 

From their patrons in parliament, too, we have some, Sir, 

Got from Lamblon and Tierney, small Newport, and Brougham, Sir. 
Poor devils ! since now all their brass is abstracted, 

IIow shabbily each of their parts will he acted! . 

. But. on crossing the channel, if great Dan O’Connell, 

IIOr Orifkun Dromgool, or *" 'Neas M‘Donnell, 

Will indulge them by rubbing their foreheads to theirs, Sir, 

They soon will resume their superb brdzen glare. Sir, 

For so touched every face will shine forth, aye will it. 

As bright as the base of a new copper skillet. 

1 st Gen. Who a fit spire for the turret has got to carry ? 

Two ot/terx. We, from the hands of a cockney apothecary, ft 
Brought off’ this pestle, with which he was capering. 

Swearing and swaggering, rhyming and vapouring ; 


* In llic original, Astride of Taurus. I have taken the liberty of substituting M‘CuI- 
loch. Tile reader will, I am sure, pardon the introduction of a word almost sy- 
nonimous. 

*}■ See Peter Porcupine of old times, and Cohbett’s life of T. Paine. 

£ Ever since poor Cobbett lias been showing the bones of a baboon as those of Paine, 
but ’tis all one, only the unfortunate monkey is sadly libelled thereby. 

■ § How refreshing is Lord John ltusscl’s confession in his scmitical letter to Mr Wil- 
bert’oree, that the Whigs are now entirely powerless—weak in parliament, contemptible 
out of it. So be it. ' 

|| An unfortunate man who in Edinburgh is looking for the fame of Aldennan Waitli- 
man in Louden—a rioble ambition. It is hard" to decide which is the greater ass, but 
the linen-draper is certainly the most famous. 

5F A great Roman Catholic speaker in Ireland, who made a fine speech formerly about 
bringing the inflame of Catholicity into the scattered ranks of heresy. 

** An Irish orator, Aeneas quash Aeneus (if e. brazen-faced) M‘Donnell. 

++ I would not insulupny readers by insinuating, that this means Johnny Keats, who, 
like Apollo, practises poetry and pharmacy. The blasphemous language of the Cockney 
School is, with reluctance, imitated here. 
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Seized with a fit of poetical fury, 

(1 thought he was drunk, my good sir, I assure ye) 

With this he was scattering, all through the whole house. 

Gallipot, gl is tor bug, cataplasm, bolus;' 

While the poor ’prentices at him were staring, 

Or perhaps in their minds a strait waistcoat preparing, 

Loud he exclaimed, tf Behold here’s my truncheon ; 

* I’m the Marshal of poets—I’ll flatten your nunclieon. 

Pitch physic to hell, you rascals, for damn ye; a— 

I’ll physic you all with a clyster of IJamia,” 

Soared at the name, in a moment we d.'* ted, 

Wliipt the pestle away, and from cockney -land parted. 

1st Gen. Here on the top of the palace I place it, 

Such a building requires such a finish to grace it. 

The rest of this scene is only an advice to have this building puffed in the 
Times by old Walter himself, and to make him + swear to the execution of it 
in person.— Translator. 

* Only Marshal. Hunt being king. 

■j- “ I’ll swear it like old Walter of the Times.”— IVhUtlccraft. 


T'lJOlUl'THEUS UNBOUNn. 

Whatever may be the difference impossible to conjecture what wore the 
of men’s opinions concerning the mea- personages introduced in the tragedy 
sure of Air Shelley’s poetical power, of -/Kscbylus, or by what train of pas¬ 
time is one point m, regard to which sions and events he was able to sus- 
all must be agreed, and that is his tain himself on the height of that aw- 
Audaci'y. In the old days of the ex- f'ul scene with which his surviving /Vu* 
lilting genius of Greece, iEschylus dar- metheus terminates. It is impossible, 
etl two things which astonished all * however, after reading what is left of 
men, and which still astonish them— that famous trilogy,* to suspect * that 
to exalt contemporary men into the the Greek poet symbolized any thing 
personages of majestic tragedies—and to whatever by the person of Prometheus, 
call down and embody into tragedy, . except the native strength of human 
without degradation, the elemental intellect itself—its strength of endur- 
spirits of nature' and the deeper essences ance above all others—its sublime 
of Divinity. We scarcely know whe- power of patience. Strength ami 
tlior to consider the Persians or the Force art; the two agents who appear 
Prometheus Bound as the most extra- on this darkened theatre to bind the 
ordinary display of what has always too benevolent Titan— Wit and Trra- 
been esteemed the most audacious chery, under the forms of Mercury and 
spirit that ever expressed its workings Oceanus, endeavour to prevail upon 
in poetry. But what shall wc say of him to make himself free by giving up 
the young English poet who has now his dreadful secret-but Strength and 
attempted, not only a flight as high as Force, and Wit and 'Treason, are all 
the highest of xRscbylus, but the very alike powerless to overcome the reso- 
fiight of that father of tragedy—who lution of that suffering divinity, or to 
has dared once more to dramatise Pro- win from liyn any acknowledgment 
metheus—and, most wonderful of all, of the new tyrant of the skies. Such . 
to dramatise the deliverance of Prome- was this simple and sublime allegory ’ 
theus—which is known to have formed in the hands of jEschylus. As to 
the subject of a lost tragedy of iEschy- wliat had been the original purpose of 
lus no ways inferior in mystic elevation the framers of the allegory, that is a 
to that of the Ai rf/wrw. very different question, and would 

Although a fragment of that perish- carry us back into the most hidden 
ed master-piece be still extant in fhc places of the history of mythology. 
Latin version of Attius—it Is quite No one, however, who compares the 

* There was another and an earlier play of dSschyhM, Prometheus the Fire-SUalcr, 
which is commonly supposed to Have made part of die series; but the best critics we 
think, are of opinion, that that was entirely a satirical piece. 
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mythological systems of different races 
andcountrics, can fail to observe thefirc- 
quent occurrenceof certain great leading 
Ideas and leading Symbolisations of 
ideas too—which Christians are taught 
to contemplate with a knowledge that is 
the knowledge of reverence. Such, 
among others, are unquestionably the 
ideas of an Incarnate Divinity suffering 
on account of mankind-conferring 
benefits on mankind at the expense of 
his own suffering;—the general idea 
of vicarious atonement itself—and the 
idea of the dignity (if suffering as an 
exertion of intellectual might—all of 
which may be found, more or less ob¬ 
scurely shadowed forth, in the original 
MuiW of Prometheus the Titan, the 
enemy of the successful rebel and 
usurper Jove. We might have also 
mentioned the idea of a deliverer, 
waited for patiently through ages of 
darkness, and at last arriving in the 
person of the child of lo—but, in 
truth, there is no pleasure, and would 
he little propriety, in seeking to explain 
all this at greater length, considering, 
what we cannot consider without deep¬ 
est pain, the very different views which 
have been taken of the original alle¬ 
gory by Mr Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

It would be highly absurd to deny, 
that this gentleman has manifested 
very extraordinary powers of language 
and imagination in his treatment of 
the allegory, however grossly and 
miserably he may have tried to pervert 
its purpose and meaning. But of this 
more anon. In the meantime, what 
can be more desferving 6f reproba'tion 
than the course which he iB allowing 
his intellect to take, and that too at 
the very time when he ought to be 
laying the foundations of a lasting and 
honourable name. There is no occa¬ 
sion for going round about the bush, 
to hint what the poet himself has so 
unblusliingly and sinfully blazoned 
forth in every part of his production. 
With him, it is quite evident that the 
.Tupiter whose downfall has been pre¬ 
dicted by Prometheus, means nothing 
more than Religion in general, that is, 
every human system of religious belief, 
and that, with the fall of this, he consi¬ 
ders it perfectly necessary (as indeed we 
also believe, though with far different 
feelings) that every system of human 
government also should give way and 
perish. The patience of the contem¬ 
plative spirit in Prometheus is’'to be 
followed by the daring of the active 


Deinagorgon, at whose touch all “ old 
thrones” are at once and for ever to be 
cast down into the dust. It appears 
too plainly, fr«m the luscious pictures 
with which his play terminates, that 
Mr Shelly looks forward to an un¬ 
usual relaxation of all moral rules —, 
or rather, indeed, to the extinction of 
all moral feelings, except that of a cer¬ 
tain mysterious indefinable kindliness, 
as the natural and necessary result of 
the overthrow of all civil government 
and religious belief. It appears, still 
more wonderfully, that he contem¬ 
plates this state of things as the ideal 
summum donum. In short, it is quite 
impossible that there should exist a 
more pestiferous mixture of blasphe¬ 
my, sedition, and sensuality, than is 
visible in the whole structure and strain 
of this poem—which, nevertheless, 
and notwithstanding all the detestation 
its principles excite, must and will be 
considered by all that read it atten¬ 
tively, as abounding in poetical beau¬ 
ties of. the highest order—as present¬ 
ing - many specimens not easily to he 
surpassed, of the moral sublime of elo¬ 
quence—asoverflowingwith pathos, and 
mostmagnificcntinde&cription. Where 
can be found a spectacle more worthy of 
sorrow than such a man performing 
and glorying in the performance of 
such things? His evil ambition,—from 
all he has yet written, but most of all, 
from what he has last and best writ¬ 
ten, his Prometheus ,—appears to be no 
other, than that of attaining the high¬ 
est place among those poets,—enemies, 
not friends, of their species,—who, as 
a gr&it and virtuous poet has well said 
(putting evil consequence close after 
evil cause). 

“ Profane the God-given strength, and mar 
the lafly line." 

Wc should hold ourselves very ill 
employed, however, were we tp enter 
at any length into the reprehensible 
parts of this remarkable production. 
It is sufficient to shew, that we have 
not been misrepresenting the purpose 
pf the poet’s mind, when we mention, 
that the whole tragedy ends with a 
mysterious sort of dance, and chorus 
of elemental spirits, and other inde¬ 
finable beings, and that the spimt op 
the noun, one of the most singular 
of these choral personages, tells us : 

I wandering went 

Among the haunts and dwellings of mankind, 
And fiisi.wijs disappointed not to see 
Such inighty change as I bad felt within 
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Expressed in other things; but soon l looked. 
And behold! tuhoxes were kingLess, 
and men walked 

One with the other, even as spirits do, Ac. 

Again— 

Thrones, altars, judgement-seats, and pri¬ 
sons ; wherein. 

And beside which, by wretched men were 
borne 

Sceptres, tiaras, swords, and chains, and 
tomes 

Of reasoned wrong, glozcd on by ignorance. 
Were like those monstrous and barbaric 
shapes, 

The ghosts of a no more remembered fame. 
Which, from their unworn obelisks, look 
forth 

In triumph o’er the palaces and tombs 
Of those who were their conquerors: mould¬ 
ering round 

Those imaged to the pride of kings and 
priests, 

A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 
As is the world it wasted, and arc now 
Hut an astonishment; even so the tools 
And emblems of its last captivity. 

Amid the dwelling- of the peopled earth, 
Stand, not o’erthrown, but unregarded now 1 . 
And those foul shapes, abhorred by god and 
man. 

Which, under many a name and many a 
Form 

Strange, savage, ghastly, dark, and exccra- 
ble. 

Were Jupiter, the tyrant of the world; 

And which the nations, panic-stricken, served 
With blood, and hearts broken by long 
hope, and love 

Dragged to his-altars soiled and garlandless. 
And .-lam among men’s unreclajming tears. 
Flattering the thing they feared, which fear 
was hate, 

Frown, mouldering fast, o’er their aban¬ 
doned shrines 

The painted veil, by those who were, culled 
life. 

Which mimicked, as with ailours idly spread, 
All men believed and hoped, is torn aside; 
Tlie loathsome mask has fallen, the man re¬ 
mains 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribcd, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribelcss, and -nationless. 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself. 

Last of all, and to complete the pic¬ 
ture :— 

And women, too, frank, beautiful, and lcind 
As the free heaven which rains fresh light 
and dew 

On the wide earth, past; gentle rad pint 
forms, 

Erorn custom’s evil taint exempt and pure; 
Speaking the wisdom once they dared not 
think. 

Looking emotions once they dared not feel. 
And changed to all which once they dared 
not be. 

Yet being now , made earth like heaven; nor 
pridCy 
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AV jealousy, nor envy, nor ill shame , 

The bitterest of those di ops of ti,nMiredgaIl, 
Spoilt the steci t taste of the Sfepmthe, /.on ! 

It is delightful to turn Irom the au¬ 
dacious spleen and ill-veiled abomina¬ 
tion of such passages as these, to those 
parts of the production, in which it is 
possible to separate the poet from the 
allegorist—whore the modern is con¬ 
tent to write in the spirit of the an¬ 
cient—a.'ui one might almost fancy 
that wo had recovered some of the lost 
sublimities of /Eschylus. Such is the 
magnificent opening scene, which re¬ 
presents a ravine of icy rocks in the 
Indian Caucasus—Prometheus bopml 
to the precipice—Panthea and lone 
seated at his feet. The time is night; 
hut, during the scene, morning slowly 
breaks upon the bleak and desolate 
majesty of the region. 

Pro. Monarch of Gods and D lemons, 
and all Spirits 

But Ona, who throng those bright and roll¬ 
ing worlds 

Which thou and I alone of living tilings 
Behold with sleepless eyes! regard this Earth 
Made multitudinous with thy slaves, whom 
■ thou 

Requitest for knee-worshif), prayer, and 
praise. 

And toil, and hecatombs of broken hearts, 
Withfearandself-contempt and barrenhope. 
Whilst me, who am thy loo, eyeless in hate. 
Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy 
scorn. 

O’er mine own misery and thy vain revenge. 
Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered 
hours, 

A nd moments aye divided by keen pangs 
Till they seemed years, torture and solitude. 
Scorn at)d despair,—these are mine empire. 
More glorious far than that which thou sur- 
veyest 

From thine unenvied throne, 0, Mighty God! 
Almighty, had I deigned to share the shame 
Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here 
Nailed to this wall of eagle, battling mountain. 
Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured ; without 
herb, 

Insect, of beast, or shape or sound of life. 
All me 1 alas, pain, pain-ever, for ever ! 

No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I 
endure. 

I ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt? 
I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 
Has it not seen ? The Sea, in storm or calm. 
Heaven's ever changing Shadow, spread be¬ 
low. 

Have its deaf waves not heard my agony ? 
Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever l 
The crawling glaciers pierce me with the 
spears 

Of their moon-freezing crystals, the bright 
chains 

Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 
Heaven’s winged hound, jwlluung from thy 
lips 
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IIi< beak in poison not his own, tears up 
My heart; anti shapeless sights come wan¬ 
dering by. 

The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 
Mocking me: and the Earthquake-fiends 
are charged 

To wrench tire rivets from my quivering 
wounds 

When the rocks split and close again be¬ 
hind : 

While from their loud abysses howling 
throng t 

The genii of the storm, urging the rage 
Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen haiL 
And yet to me welcome is day and night. 
Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the 
morn, ' • 

Or stftrry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 
The leaden-coloured east; for then they lead 
The wingless, crawling hours, one among 
whom 

—As some dark Priest hails the reluctant 
victim— 

Shall drag the cruel King, to kiss the blood 
From ‘these pale feet, which then might 
. trample thee 

If they disdained not such a prostrate slave. 
Disdain ! Ah no ! I pity thee. What ruin 
Will hunt thee undefended thro’ die wide 
Heaven ! 

How will thy soul, cloven to its depth with 
terror, 

Gape like a hell within ! I speak in grief, 

Not exultation, for I hate no more. 

As then ere misery made me wise. The 
curse 

Once breathed on thee I would recall. Ye 
Mountains, 

Whose many-voiced Echoes, through the 
mist 

Of cataracts, flung the thunder of that spell! 
Yc icy Springs, stagnant with wrinkling frost, 
Which vibrated to hear me, and then crept 
Shuddering thro’ India ! Thou Serenest Air, 
Tlno’ which the Sun walks burning without 
beams! 

And ye swift Whirlwinds, who on poised 

wings 

Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed 
abyss, 

As thunder, louder than your own, made 
rock 

The orbed world ! If then my word? had 
power, 

Though I .V -1 changed so that aught evil 
wi:'.i 

Is dead within; although no memory be 
(If what is hate, let them not lose it now ! 
What was that curse ? for yc all heard, me 
speak. 

First Voice : from the mountains . 
Thrice three hundred thousand years 
O’er the Earthquake's couch we stood: 

Oft, as men convulsed with fears. 

We tretobled in our multitude. 

Second Voice : from the springs . 
Thunder-bolts had parched our water. 

We had been stained with bitter blood, 
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And hiyl.run mute, ’mid shrieks of slaugh¬ 
ter, 

Thro’ a city and a solitude. 

Third Voice : from the air . 

1 had clothed, since Earth uprose, 

Its wastes in colours not tlirir own. 

And oft had my serene repose 
Been cloven by many a rending groan. 
Fourth Voice : from the whi > Iwhuls . 
We had floated beneath these mountains 
Unresting ages; nor had thunder. 

Nor yon volcano’s flaming fountains. 

Nor any power aixtvc or under 
Ever made us mute with wonder. 

First Voice. 

But never bowed our snowy crest 
As at the voice of tliine unrest. 

Second Voice. 

Never such a sound before 
To the Indian waves we bore. 

A pilot asleep on the howling sea 
Leaped up from the deck in agony. 

And heard, and cried, “ Ah, woe is me !** 
And died as mad as the wild waves be. 

Third Voice, 

By such dread words from earth to Heaven 
My still realm was never riven : 

When its wound was closed, there stood 
Darkness o’er the day like blood. 

Fourth Voice. 

And wc shrank back : for dreams of ruin 
To frozen caves our flight pursuing 
Made, us keep silence—thus—and thus— 
Though silence is a hell to us. 

The F.aui h. The tongueless Caverns of 
the craggy hills 

Cried, * Misery!’ then j the hollow Heaven 
replied, 

‘ Misery !’ And the Ocean’s purple waves, 
Climbing the land, howled to the laslung 
winds. 

And die paletiations heard it, ‘ Misery!’ 
Pro. I heard a sound of voices; not the 
voice 

Which I gave forth. Mother, thy sons aqd 
thou 

Scorn him, without whose all-enduring will 
Beneath the fierce omnipotence of Jove, 

Both they and thou had vanished, like thin 
mist 

Unrolled on the morning wind. Know ye 
not me, 

The Titan ? He who made his agony 
The barrier tb your else all-conquering foe? 
Oh, rock-embosomed lawns, and snow-fed 
streams, 

Now seen athwart frore vapours, deep below, 
Thro’ whose o’ershadowing woods 1 wander¬ 
ed once 

With Asia, drinking life from her loved eyes; 
Why scorns the spirit which informs yc, now 
To commune with me? me alone, who 
check’d, 

As one who checks a fiend-drawn charioteer. 
The falsehood and the force of him who 
reigns 
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Supreme, and with the groans of pining 
slaves 

Fills jour dim glens and liquid wildernesses; 
Why answer j r e not, still * Brethren ! 

'I'm: KtH'ttr. They dare not. 

Fro. Who dares? for I would hear that 
curse again. 

Ha, wlmt an awful whisper rises up 1 
’Tis scarce like sound it tingles thro’ tho 
frame 

As lightning tingles, hovering ere it strike. 
Speak, Spirit! from thine inorganic voice 
I only know that thou art moving near 
And love. How cursed I him ? 

The Earth. How canst thou hear 
Who knowest not the language of thedea .? 

Pno. Thou art a living spirit; speak as 
they. 

Tni: Earth. I dare not speak like life, 
lest Heaven’s fell King 
Should hear, and link me to some wheel of 
pain 

Afore torturing than the one whereon I roll. 
Subtle thou ait and good, and though the 
(I mis 

Hear ruA tins voice, yet thou art more than 
(*od 

Being u ise and kind: earnestly hearken now. 

Pro. Obscurely thro’ my brum, like sha¬ 
dows dim. 

Sweep awful thoughts, rapid and thick. I 

feel 

Faint, ’ike one mingled in entwining love; 
Yet ’tis not pleasure. 

The Kart it. No, thou canst not hear: 
Tliou art immortal, and this tongue is known 
Only to those who die. 

Pro. And what art thou, 

O, melancholy Voice? 

The K vrtii. I am the Earth, 

Thy mother; she within whose stony veins. 
To the last fibre of the loftiest tree 
Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen air, 
„)oy ran, as blood within a living frame. 
When thou didst from her bosom, like a 
clout! 

Of glory, arise, a spit it of keen joy ! 

And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting 
dust. 

And our almighty Tyrant with fierce dread 
Grew pale, until his thunder chained thee 
here. 

Then, see those million worlds which burn 
and roll 

Around us : their inhabitants beheld 
My sphered light wane in wide Heaven ; 
the sea 

Was lifted by strange tempest, and new fire 
From earthquake-rifted mountains of bright 
snow 

Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven’s 
frown ; 

Lightning and '-jndation vexed the plains; 
Blue thistles bloomed in cities; foodless toads 
Within voluptuous chain bent pasting crawl- 
ed; 

When Plague had fallon on man, and beast, 
and worm, 

Vol. VII. 
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Ard Famine; and black blight on herb 
and tree ; 

And in the corn, and vines, and meadow- 

gray-,, 

Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds 
Draining their growth, for my wan breast 
was dry 

With grief; and the thin air, my breath, 
was stained 

With the contagion of a mother’s hate 
Breathed on her child’s destroyer; aye, I 
1 rd 

Thy curse, the which, if tliou reinemberest 
not. 

Yet my innumerable seas and streams, 
Mountains, and caves, and winds, and yon 
wide air. 

And the inarticulate people of the dead. 
Preserve, a treasured sjtell. We meditate 
In secret joy, and hope those dreadful words. 
But dare not speak them. 

Pro. Venerable mother ! 

All else who live and suffer take from thee 
Some comfort; flowers, and fruits, anil 
happy sounds. 

And love, though fleeting; these may not 
be mine. 

But mine own words, I pray, deny me not. 
The Earth. They shall be told. Kre 
Babylon was dust. 

The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child. 

Met his own image walking in the garden. 
That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 

For know there are two worlds of life and 
death: 

One that which thou beholdest; but the 
other 

fs underneath the grave, whore do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that think and live 
Till death unite them and they part no 
more; 

' Dreams and the light imaginings of men. 
And all that faith creates or love desires. 
Terrible, strange, sublime and beauteous 
shapes. 

There thou art, and does hang, a writhing 
shade, 

’Mid whirlwind-peopled mountains; all the 
gods 

Are there, and all the powers of nameless 
worlds. 

Vast, sceptred phantoms; heroes, men, and 
beasts; 

And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom; 
And he, tire supreme Tyrant, on his throne 
Of burning gold. Son, one of these shall 
utter 

The curse which all remember. 

Or the following beautiful chorus, 
winch has all the soft and tender 
gracefulness of Euripides, and breathes, 
at the same time, tne very spirit of one 
of the grandest odes of Pindar. 

SEMICHORUS 1. OI' SPIRITS. 

The path thro’ which that lovely twain 
Have past, by cedar, pine, and yew. 

And each dark tree that ever grew. 

Is curtained out from Heaven’s wide blue; 
* S 
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Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind nor rain, 

Tan pierce its interwoven bowers. 

Nor aught, save where some cloud of dew. 
Drifted along the earth-creeping breeze, 
Between the trunks of the hoar trees, 

I fangs each a pearl in the pale flowers 
Of the green laurel, blown anew ; 

And bends, and then fades silently, 

One frail and fair anemone s 
Or when some star of many a one 
That climbs and wanders thro’ steep night, 
lias found the cleft thro’ which alone 
Beams fall from high those depths upon 
Ere it is borne away, away. 

By the swift. Heavens that cannot stay, 

11 scatters drops of golden light, 

Jake lines of rain that ne’er unite : 

And the gloom divine is all around ; 

And underneath is the mossy ground. 

sEMicnonus rr. 

There the voluptuous nightingales. 

Are awake thro’ all the broad noon-day, 
When one with bliss or sadness fails, 

And thro’ the windless ivy-boughs, 
Sick with sweet love, droops dying away 
On its mate's music-panting bosom; 
Another from the swinging blossom, 

Watching to catch the languid dose 
Of the last strain, then lifts on high 
The wings of the weak melody, 

’Till some new strain of feeling bear 
The song, and all the woods are mute; 
When there is heard thro’ the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rising there 
Like many a lake-surrounding flute. 
Sounds overflow the listener’s brain 
So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 

We could cusily select from the 
Prometheus Unbound, many pages of 
as fine poetry as this ; but we are sure 
our readers will be better pleased with 
a few specimens of Mr Shelly’s style, 
in his miscellaneous pieces, several of 
which are comprised in the volume. 
The following is the commencement 
of a magnificent “ vision of the 
sea.” 

’Tis the terror of tempest. The rags of the 
sail 

Are flickering in ribbons within the fierce 
gale: , 

From the stark night of vapours the dim 
rain is diiven. 

And when lightning is loosed, like a deluge 
from heaven. 

She sees the black trunks of the water¬ 
spouts spin. 

And bend, os if heaven was raining in. 
Which they suiin’d to sustain with their 
terrible mass 

As if ocean had Milk from beneath them : 
they pass 

To their graves in the deep with an earth¬ 
quake of sound, 

And the waves nml the thunders made si¬ 
lent a rottnd 
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Leave the wind to its echo. The vessel, 
now toss’d s 

Through the low-trailing rack o? the tern- 
pest, is lost 

In the skirts of the thunder-cloud: now 
down the sweep 

Of the wind-cloven wave to the chasm of 
the deep 

It sinks, and the walls of the watery vale 

Whose depths of dread calm are unmoved 
by the gale. 

Dim mirrors of ruin hang gleaming about; 

While the surf, like a chaos of stars, like a 
rout 

Of death-flames, like whirlpools of firc- 
flowing iron 

With splendour and terror the black ship 
environ. 

Or like sulphur-flakes hurl’d from a mine 
of pale fire 

In fountains spout o’er it. In many a spire 

The pyramid-billows with white points of 
brine 

In the cope of the lightning inconstantly 
shine. 

As piercing the sky from the floor of the sea. 

The great ship seems splitting! it cracks as 
a tree, 

While an earthquake is splintering its root, 
ere the blast 

Of the whirlwind that stripped it ofbianthes 
has past. 

The intense thunder-balls which are raining 
from heaven 

Have shatter'd its mast, and it stands black 
and riven. 

The chinks suck destruction. The heavy 
dead hulk 

On the living sea Tolls an inanimate bulk. 

Like a corpse on the clay which is hung’ring 
to fold 

Its corruption around it. Meanwhile, from 
the hold. 

One deck is burst up from the waters below, 

Ami it splits like thy ice when the thaw- 
breezes blow 

O’er the lakes of the desart! W ho sit on 
the other ? 

Is that all the crew that lie burying earli 
other, 

Like the dead in a breach, round the fore¬ 
mast ? Are those 

Twin tygers, who burst, when the wateis 
arose, 

In the agony of terror, their chains in the 
hold; 

(What now makes them tame, is what then 
made them bold ;) 

Who crouch, side by side, and have driven, 
like a crank, 

The deep grip of their daws through the 
vibrating plank. 

Are these all ? Nine weeks the tall vessel 
had lam 

On the windless expanse of the watery plain. 

Where the death-darting sun cast no sha¬ 
dow at noon. 

And there seem’d to be fire in the beams of 
the moon, 
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Till a leod-colour’il fog gather'd up from 
the deep 

Whose bieath was quick pestilence; then, 
the cold sleep 

Crept, like hlight through the ears of a thick 
field of corn. 

O’er the populous vessel. And even and 
mom, 

With their hummock for coffins the seamen 
aghast 

Like dead men the dead limbs of their com¬ 
rades cast 

Down the deep, which closed on them above 
and around. 

And the sharks and the dog-fish their grave- 
clothes unbound, 

And were glutted like Jews with this manna 
rain’d down 

From Cod on their wilderne^ 

All are dead except a woman and a 
child ; nothing can be more exquisite 
than that picture. 

At the helm sits a woman more fiiir 
Than heaven, when, unbinding its star- 
braided hair, 

11 sinks with the sun on the earth and the sea. 
She clasps a bright child on her upgather’d 
knee. 

It laughs at the lightning, it mocks the 
mixed thunder 

Of the air and the sea, with desire and with 
wonder 

It is beckoning the tygers to rise and come 
near. 

It would play with those eyes where the ra¬ 
diance of fear 

Is outshining the meteors ; its bosom beats 
high, 

The heart-tire of pleasure has kindled its 
eye; 

Whilst its mother’s is lustreless. “ Smile 
not, my child, 

“ But sleep deeply and sweetly, and so be 
beguiled 

Of the pang that awaits us, whatever that 
"be. 

So dreadful, since thou must divide it with 
me! 

There is an “ Ode to the Weet- 
wind,” another “ to a Sky-lark,” and 
several smaller pieces, all of them 
abounding in richest melody of versi¬ 
fication, and great tenderness of feel¬ 
ing. But the most affecting of all is 
“ The sensitive plant,” which is the 
history of a beautiful garden, that af¬ 
ter brightening and blossoming under 
the eye of its lovely young mistress, 
shares in the calamity of her fate, r .id 
dies because she is no more therr. to 
tend its beauties- It begins thus: 

A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 

And the Kpiing a’use on the garden fair, 

Like the Spirit of Love lelt every where; 


And each flower and herb on Earth’s dark 
breast 

Bose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever trembled and panted with bliss 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 
Like a doe m the tioon-tide witli love’s sweet 
want. 

As the couipanionless Sensitive Plant. 

The snow-drop, and then the violet. 

Arose from the ground witli warm rain wet. 
And their breath was mixed with fresh 
i lour, sent 

From the turf, like the voice and the instru¬ 
ment. 

Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all. 
Who gaze on their eyes’in the stream’s recess. 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness ; 

And the Naiad-like lily of the vale. 

Whom youth makes.sofairand passion so pale. 
That the light of its tremulous lulls is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 

And the hyacinth puqile, and white,and blue. 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense ; 

And the rose like a nymph to the bath ad- 
drest, 

Which unveiled the depth of her glowing 
breast. 

Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare: 

And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Maenad, its moonlight-coloured cup. 
Till the fiery star, which is its eye. 

Gazed through clear dew ou the tender sky ; 

And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tube¬ 
rose, 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows; 
And all rare blossoms from every dime 
Grew in that garden m perfect prime. 

Then for the siul reverse—take the 
morning of the funeral of the young 
lady: 

* * • The Sensitive Plant 
Felt the sound of the funeral cliaunt, 

And the steps of the bearers, heavy and slow. 
And the sobs of the mourners deep anil low; 

The weary sound and the heavy breath. 

And the silent motions of passing death. 

And the smell, cold, oppressive, and dank. 
Sent through the pores of the coffin plank; 

The dark grass, and the flowers among the 
grass, 

Were bright with tears as the crowd did pass; 
From their sighs the wind caught a mourn¬ 
ful tone, 

And sate in the pines, and gave groan for 
groan- 

The garden, once fair, became cold and foul. 
Like the corpse of her who had been its soul, 
Which at first was lively as if in sleep. 

Then skwty changed, till it grew a heap 
To make wen tremble who never weep. 
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Swift summer into the autumn flowed, 

And frost in the mist of the morning rode, 
Though the noonday sun looked clear and 
bright. 

Mocking the spoil of die secret night. 

The rose leaves, like flakes of crimsons now, 
Paved the turf and the moss below. 

The lilies were drooping, and white, and 
wan. 

Like the head and the skin of a dying man. 

And Indian plants, of scent and hue 
The sweetest that ever were fed on dew, 

I .eaf after leaf, day after day, 

Were massed into the common clay. 

And the leaves, brown, yellow, and grey, 
and red. 

And white with the whiteness of what is 
dead, 

I.ike troops of ghosts on the dry wind past; 
Their whistling noise made the birds aghast. 

And the gusty winds waked the winged 
seetts, 

Out of their birthplace of ugly weeds. 

Till they clung round many a sweet flower’s 
stem. 

Which rotted into the earth with them. 

The water-blooms under the rivulet 
Fell from the stalks on which diey were set; 
And the eddies drove them here and there 
As the winds did those of the upper air. 

Then the rain came down, and the broken 
stalks, 

Were bent and tangled across the walks; 
And the leafless net-work of parasite bowers 
Massed into rum; and all sweet flowers. 


We have no personal acquaintance 
with any of these men, and no per¬ 
sonal feelings in regard to any one 
of them, good or bad. We never even 
saw any one of their faces. As for 
Mr Keats, we are informed that he 
is in a very bad state of health, and 
that his friends attribute a great deal 
of it to the pain he has suffered from 
the critical castigation his Endymion 
drew down on him in this magazine. 
If it be so, we are most heartily sorry 
for it, and have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing, that had we suspected that young 
author, of being so delicately nerved, 
we should have administered our re¬ 
proof in a much more lenient shape 
and style.* The truth is, we from 
the beginning saw marks of feeling 
and power in Mr Keats’ verses, which 
made us think it very likely, lie might 
become a real poet of England, pro¬ 
vided he could be persuaded to give 
up all the tricks of Cockneyism, and 
forswear for ever the thin potations of 
Mr Leigli Hunt. We, therefore, 
rated him as roundly as we decently 
could do, for the flagrant affectations 
of those early productions of his. in 
the last volume he has published, we 
find more beauties than in the former, 
both of language and of thought, hut 
wc arc sorry to say, we find abun¬ 
dance of the same absurd affectations 


These are passages which wc do not 
scruple to place upon a level with the 
very happiest productions of the great¬ 
est contemporaries of Mr Shelley. 

We cannot conclude without saying 
a word or two in regard to an accusa¬ 
tion which we have lately seen 
brought against ourselves in some one 
of the London Magazines ; we forget 
which at this moment. We are 
pretty sure we know who the author 
of that most false accusation is—of 
which more hereafter, *He has the 
audacious insolence to say, that we 
raise Mr Shelley, although we dislike 
is principles, just because we know 
that he is not in a situation of life to 
be in any danger of suffering pecuni¬ 
ary inconvenience from being run 
down by critics ; and, vice verso 
abuse Hunt, Keats, and Hazlitt, ana 
so forth, because we know that they 
are poor men ; a fouler imputation 
could not b< thrown on any writer 
than this creature has dared to throw 
on us ; nor a more utterly false one; 
we repeat the word again—than this 
is when thrown upon us. 


also, and superficial conceits, which 
first displeased us in his writings;— 
and which wc are again very 
sorry to say, must in our opinion, if 
persisted in, utterly and entirely pre¬ 
vent Mr Keats from ever taking his 
place among the pure and classical 
poets of his mother tongue. It is 
quite ridiculous to see how the vanity 
of these Cockneys makes them over¬ 
rate their own importance, even in 
the eyes of us, that have always ex¬ 
pressed such plain unvarnished con¬ 
tempt for them, and who do feel for 
them all, a contempt too calm and 
profound, to admit of any admixture 
of any thing like anger or personal 
spleen. We should just as soon think 
of being wrotli with vermin, indepen¬ 
dently of their coming into our apart¬ 
ment, as we should of having any 
feelings at all about any of these 
people, other than what are excited by 
seeing them in the shape of authors. 
Many of them, considered in any other 
character than that of authors, are, 
wc have no doubt, entitled to he con¬ 
sidered as very worthy people inaheir 
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own way. Air Hunt is said to be a 
very amiable man in his own splu-re, 
and we believe him to be so willingly. 
Mr Keats we have often heard spoken 
of in terms of great kindness, anti we 
have no doubt his manners atid feel¬ 
ings are calculated to make his friends 
love him. But what has all this to 
do with our opinion of their poetry ? 
What, in the name of wonder, does 
it concern us, whether these men sit 
among themselves, with mild or with 
sulky faces, eating their mutton steaks, 
and drinking their porter at Highgate, 
Hampstead, or Lisson Green ? Wins., 
is there that should prevent us, or 
any other person, that happens not to 
have been educated in the University 
of Little Britain, from expressing u 
simple, undisguised, and impartial 
opinion, concerning, the merits or 
demerits of men that we never saw, 
nor thought of for one moment, 
otherwise than as in their capacity of 
authors ? What should hinder us from 
saying, since we think so, that Mr 
Leigh Hunt is a clever wrongheaded 
man, whose vanities have got inwoven 
so deeply into him, that lie has no 
chance of ever writing one line of 
classical English, or thinking one ge¬ 
nuine English thought, either about 
poetry or politics ? What is tile spell 
that must seal our lips, from uttering 
an opinion equally plain and perspicu¬ 
ous concerning Mr John Keats, viz. that 
nature possibly meant him lobe a much 
better poet than Mr Leigh Hunt ever 
could have been, but that, if he per¬ 
sists in imitating the faults of that 
writer, he must he contented to share 
his fate, and be like him forgotten? 
Last of all, what should forbid us to 
announceouropinion, that Air Shelley, 
as a man of genius, is not merely su¬ 
perior, either to Mr Hunt, or to 
Mr Keats, but altogether out of their 
sphere, and totally incapable of ever 
being brought into the most distant 
comparison with either of them. It 
is very possible, that Air .Shelley him¬ 
self might not be inclined to place 
liimself so high above these men as 
we do, but that is Ins affair, not ours. 
We are afraid that he shares, (at least 
with one of them) in an abominable 
system of belief, concerning Man and 
the World, the sympathy arising out 
of which common belief, may, pro¬ 


bably sway more than it ought to do 
on both sides. But the truth of the 
matter is this, and it is impossible to 
conceal it were we willing to do so, 
that Mr Shelley is destined to leave a 
gnat name behind him, and that we, 
as lovers of true genius, are most an¬ 
xious that this name should ultimate¬ 
ly be pure as well us great. 

As for the principles and purposes 
of Mr S’ Key's poetry, since we must 
again recur to that dark part of the 
subject, we think they are on the 
whole, more undisguisedly pernicious 
in this volume, than even in his Revolt 
of Islam. There is an Ode to Liberty 
at the end of the volume, which con¬ 
tains passages of the most splendid 
beauty, but which, in point of mean¬ 
ing, is just as wicked as any thing that 
ever reached the world under the 
name of Mr Hunt himself. It is not 
iliflicult to fill op the blank which has 
been left by the prudent bookseller, 
in one of the stanzas beginning : 

O that die free would stamp the impious 
name, 

Of * * * * into the dust ! Or write it there 
So that tiiis blot upon the page of fame, 
Were as a serpent’s path, which die light air 
Erases, &c. Ac. 

but the next speaks still more plainly, 
“ 0 that the wise from dieir bright minds 
would kindle 

Such lamps within the dome of this wide 
world, 

That the pale name of i*iuest might shrink 
and dwindle 

Into die iiet.l from which it first was hurl¬ 
ed!” 

This is exactly a versification of the 
foukst sentence that ever issued from 
the lips of V oltaire. Let us hope that 
Percy Bysshe Shelley is not destined to 
leave behind him, like that great ge¬ 
nius, a name for ever detestable to the 
truly FKI.E and the truly wise. He 
talks in his preface about Milton, as 
a ( ‘ Republican," and a “ bold inquirer 
into Morals and religion." Could any 
thing make us despise Mr Shelley’s un¬ 
derstanding, it would be sucb an in¬ 
stance of voluntary blindness as this ! 
Let us hope, that ere long a Limp of 
genuine truth may be kindled within 
his “ bright mind and that he may 
walk in its light the path of the true 
demigods of English genius, having, 
like them, learned to “ fear God and 
honour the king.” 
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Comets _M. Iincke, Assistant Director 

of the Observatory at Gotha, has traced out 
the track of die comet which appeared in 
1786, 1795, 1805, and 1819. It is by 
means of an ellipsis of an uncommon form, 
if not absolutely unique, that the orbit of 
this body (rather to be reckoned among the 
planets than comets) hits been traced. That 
this body is not self-luminous, may be con¬ 
sidered as fully ascertained. That the tail 
or radiance, emanating from it, was a lucid 
vapour through which rays of light passed, 
cannot be doubted, and so probably is the 
tail of all comets; and if conlidence might 
be placed in an accidental observation of the 
face of the sun, at the time when, by calcu¬ 
lation, this body should have been passing 
over it, the body was also diaphanous;— 
otherwise it was so small as to escape the 
notice of the observer, who was then most 
intent on examining die spots visible on the 
face of the sun. 

Itcuuirisible Ituil-Storm. — The south¬ 
eastern part of the county of Mayo has been 
visited by one of those awful visitations 
which occur but very rarely in our happy 
and temperate climate. Of its devastating 
effects we have the following description 
and appalling particulars from a respectable 
gentleman residing in die vicinity of Bally- 
Iiannes :— 11 A shower of ice-stones, accom¬ 
panied by a tremendous thunder-storm, fell 
in this district on the 2.9th June, and in its 
course has caused general destruction. Its 
breadth did not exceed half a mile, which 
it left a perfect ruin—the potato crop cut 
close to the earth—the flax bruised as in a 
null—the com shattered and blasted, never 
to rise again ! All the windows within its 
limits arc broken — numerous tamp and 
wild fowl killed by it. Some of these 
stones were Hat, heavy, and as large as a 
watch ! the greater part of die shape, but 
of a larger size than a pigeon’s egg. I have 
seen a bog turf penetrated by them as if 
bullets had been shot into it. How far 
.this frightful phenomenon may have run its 
course, I cannot as yet say—possibly into 
the Western Sea. A poor lad, unfortu¬ 
nately bad ling, disregarded its terrific ap¬ 
proach ; his head is dreadfully cut and in¬ 
jured : his body partially quite black, and 
covered with contusions. 

Atmospherical Phenomenon. — One of 
those very singular and curious phenomena 
which are occasionally seen among the 
Hail/, n ioi in tains in Hanover, and have 
once or twice been observed on fjoittcr Fell 


in Cumberland, has been seen in Hunting¬ 
donshire. About half past four o’clock on 
Sunday morning, July 16, the sun was 
shining in a cloudless sky, and the light 
vapours arising from the river Ouse were 
hovering over a little bill near St N cot’s, 
when suddenly the village of Great Paxton, 
its farm-houses, barns, dispersed cottages, 
trees, and its different grass fields, were 
clearly and distinctly visible in a beautiful 
aerial picture which extended from cast to 
west about '400 yards. Nothing could ex¬ 
ceed the astonishment and admiration of 
the spectator, as he looked at this sin prising 
phenomenon from a gentle declivity in an 
opposite direction, at the distance of half a 
mile, or his regret at its disappearance in 
about ten minutes— Cumin idge Chionielr. 

P.ketrieat Battery. —Dr Dana, of Harvard 
University in America, 1ms constructed an 
electrical battery of plates extremely por¬ 
table and compact, and from lus experi¬ 
ments, appearing to be very powerful. It 
consists of alternate plates of plate glass and 
tin foil, the glass plates being two inches 
larger than those of foil. The alter¬ 
nate plates of tin foil are connected toge¬ 
ther, i. e. 1st, .‘Id, 5th, 7th, Ac. on one side, 
and the other series, or 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 
&c. on the other side, slips of tin foil ex¬ 
tending from the sheet to the edge of the 
glass plates for that purpose. These con¬ 
nexions unite together all the surf ices, 
which, when the battery is charged, uki by 
induction the same state. A battery i (in¬ 
structed in tliis way contains, in the bulk of 
a quarto volume, a very powerful irmtiu- 
ment, and when made of plate glass, it is 
extremely easy, by varnishing the edges, to 
keep the whole of die inner surfaces from 
the air, and to retain it in a constant state 
of dry insulation. 

Am ient Latin MSS. -Baron Nielmhr, 

Prussian Ambassador to the Holy See, has 
again discovered and published several an¬ 
cient MSS. hitherto unknown. They arc 
chiefly fragments of Cicero’s Orations pro 
M. Fonteio, and pro C. Rabirio; a frag¬ 
ment of the 91st book of Livy; two works 
of Seneca, &c. Baron Niebuhr has dedi¬ 
cated this edition to the Pope, by whose 
favour fie was enabled to discover these 
literary treasures in the library of the Va¬ 
tican, 

On Composition of Milk —Professor 
Rchuber has published “ Researches on 
Milk, and its constituent Principles.” The 
results of his analysis differ greatly from 
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those lately published by Berzelius; and 
hence, in the author's opinion, prove the 
great influence of food and climate on the 
lacteal secretion. 1000 parts of new milk 
contain 110 of fresh cheese, 50 of fresh 
semi, 24 of butter, 77 of course sugar of 
milk, and 7119 of water; nr in a dry 
state, IV-6 cheese. 7-87 urui, 2Hi but¬ 
ter, 77-0 sugar of milk, and 848-53 water. 
1000 parts of skimmed milk contain 43'fil 
dry cheese, 8-06 dry serai , 7794 sugar of 
milk, and SOI)-111 water. 1000 parts of 
cream contain 240 butter, 113 cheese, G 

si, and 721 whey. Lastly, 721 parts of 
whey contain 60 coarse sugar of milk.— 
These observations were made at HnfwyL 
winch is some distance from the mountain:, 
and where the cows arc kept constantly in 
the stable, so that the milk myst be nearly 
the same as in other flat countries. 

Piescrvation of Animal /Indies In/ Means 
of Wood- Vinegar —Mr Stot/e, apothecary 
at Halle, has discovered a method of purify¬ 
ing vinegar from wood, by treating it with 
sulphuric acid, manganese, and common 
salt, ami afUrwaids distilling it over. For 
this method he has obtained a prize from 
the [loyal Society of Gottingen This gen¬ 
tleman has likewise verified the method pro¬ 
posed bv l’rofessor Mcineke in 1811, of 
presening meat by means of vinegar from 
wood, and hy continued treatment with the 
came acid has converted bodies into mum¬ 
mies. 

Petrified Tnc at Cowratldens .-—An inter¬ 
esting specimen of ‘ organic icmains’ was last 
week hud open at the quarry behind Gowcad- 
dens. It consists of part of « tree, or at least. 
the representation of one, of about six feet iu 
circumference, rising about two feet from 
the root, which is partly uncovered, and 13 
seen spreading out in every direction. It is 
about twenty feet from the surface, and may 
probably have been entire, or nearly so, 
but has been cut away in former operations 
in the quarry. The substance of it seems, 
in no respect, to dift'er from the surrounding 
mass, which is a course granular freestone ; 
and the surface is coveted with a thin 
coating of a black shining substance, 
resembling coal, representing what was 
formerly the exterior integument of the 
bark. Several interesting questions Occur 
to the speculatist upon such appearances; 
but we can only at present remark, that 
they do not appear to be at all satisfactorily 
accounted for on the ordinary theory of pe¬ 
trifaction. 

The patent Water Engine .—The general 
appearance of the water engine, which has 
be; n invented by Mr Dickson, engineer of 
this town, much resembles tlte steam en- 
gine, there being several parts of the former 
> contrived, that water, when applied to it, 
works with the smoothness of an elastic 
fluid. 

The water comes in a pipe from the re¬ 
servoir to the cylinder of the engine, in tins. 


by its natural weight, corresponding to the 
pressure of the steam, and it' tlieie can be 
got a dccli.tty from the cylinder, the suc¬ 
tion of the water in the pipe leading from 
the cylinder corresponds to the condensa¬ 
tion. Taking the force ujwn the piston of 
a common steam engine, at 18 lhs upon 
every squure inch, which is allowing 3 lbs 
for pressure, and 15 lbs for the condensa¬ 
tion, a column of water 10 feet high will 
have the same force upon the piston, and 
although f he whole height may be above tlte 
cylinder, yet the power will lie uiidiminish- 
ed, if there should be 34 feet leading from 
the cylinder, and in that case, the pressure 
and suction will be the same as in a com¬ 
mon steam engine. As the water engine 
can be accommodated to a fall of any height 
above it, and retain the power of the water 
for 34 feet perpendicular below where the 
cylinder is placed, (the fall both to or from 
the cylinder may be at any slope) it will 
work with a great power in some situations, 
where an overshot water wheel, even of the 
diameter of 30 feet, will have very little ef¬ 
fect. 

Besides the benefit that may be derived 
from using tlic water engine on a large 
scale, the great convenience from the small 
space occupied, the freedom from damp, 
and the safety from explosions or fire, 
makes it an object to gentlemen, manufac¬ 
turers, or others, having reservoirs or the 
means of collecting water on the top of their 
house, who wish a small power, for useful 
purposes', exercise, or amusement. 

Aim ulatiim _ Tins singular mode of 

discovering the various disorders of the 
chest, by percussion, was, we believe, first 
suggested by Avenbrugger, a physician of 
V ietina, who published a work on the subject, 
since translated by M. ■Corvissart. A me¬ 
moir has lately been presented to the French 
academy, by M. Laennec, detailing the va¬ 
rious modes of employing this discovery. 
Among others, M. L. recommends the use 
of a tube, with thick sides, or a cylinder 
pierced along its axis, with a narrow aper¬ 
ture. This, on being applied to the chest 
of a person in good health, who is speaking 
or singing, produces a sort of trembling 
noise, more or less distinct; but if an ul¬ 
cer exists in the lungs, a very singular phe¬ 
nomenon happens. The voice of the sick 
person can no longer be heard by the ear at 
liberty; the whole of the sound passing 
along tlie aperture of the cylinder, to the 
observer. Commissioners appointed by the* 
French Academy have verified the experi¬ 
ment in various cases of consumption. 

Easy mode of determining the Solubility 
of Salts in lVoter .—A valuable paper on 
this subject lias bean published by M. Gay 
Lussac- His method consists in agitating 
the water with a greater quantity of salt 
than it will dissolve at a given temperature, 
till it ceases to take up any more. The li¬ 
quid is then placed in a balanced Fkveuce 
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fbisk, inclined on a sand-bath, and allowed 
ro remain till the whole water is driven ofll 
tin the flask being weighed again, the in¬ 
crease of weight will denote the quantity of 
salt contained in the liquid, previously sa¬ 
turated, subjected to evaporation. 

Carmine _A new process for preparing 

carmine, and depriving it of the usual yel¬ 
low shade, has lately been discovered by 
M. Von (irotthus. To effect this, M. G. 
employs ammonia, and subsequently acetic 
add and alcohol, which gives to it a per- 
manent and vivid colour. 

Improved mode of printing copper. 

plates _A late number of the Annales de 

Chimie, treating on the progress of French 
industry, announces a discovery by M. 
Gonord, by the adoption of which, engraved 
{dates, of a large atlas size, may be adapted 
to an edition m octavo, without any reduc¬ 
tion of the copper from whence the impres¬ 
sion is obtained. 

Method O',f Preserping Vessels —An Ame¬ 
rican ship now at Cowes, lmilt with spruce 
and white oak, sixteen yeais ago, has all 
her original tiiubeis and planks in the most 
perfect state of preservation and soundness, 
owing to her having been, while on the 
stocks, tilled up between the timbers with 
salt; and whenever she lias been opened for 
examination filled up again. 

Prize Question .—• Vat ration of the Com - 

pass _The Koyal Academy of Copenhagen 

proposes the following prize question 
“ Num inclinatio et vis acus magneticae 
iisdein, quibus declinatin, diurnus varia- 
tionibus sunt subjects ? Num etiam lon- 
giores, ut dcclinatio, hahent circuitus ? 
Num denique has varutiones ccrtis finibus 
circumscriberc possumus?” The prize is 
£0 Danish ducats. 

Ivory Paper .—The Society for the en¬ 
couragement of Aits, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, have voted thirty guineas to Mr 
S. Einsle, for his communication on the 
method of making ivory paper for the use 
of artists. He produced, before the Com¬ 
mittee of the Society, several specimens of 
his ivory paper, about the eighth of an inch 
thick, and of superficial dimensions, much 
larger than the largest ivory : the surface 
was hard, smooth, and perfectly even. On 
trial of these, by some of the artists, mem¬ 
bers of the society, it appears that colours 
may be washed off the ivory paper more 
completely than from ivory itself, and that 
the proceira may be repeated three or four 
' times on the same surface, without rubbing 
up the grain of the paper. It will also, 
with proper care, bear to be scraped with 
the edge of a knife, without becoming 
rough. 

New Memoirs of lAnmvns .—Professor 
Afzelius, of Upsal, is about to publish 
memoirs of the celebrated Linnaeus, writ¬ 
ten by himself, the manuscript of which 
was some time ago found in the University 
of Upsal. The work will, we hear, be 
translated into French, German, and Eng- 
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lish. Lord Strangford has undertaken the 
English translation. 

Animal Magnetism —The Eoyal Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at Berlin have proposed 
animal magnetism as a prize subject, es¬ 
says on which are to be rewarded in Au¬ 
gust 3S20. It is desired that the pheno¬ 
mena known by the name of animal mag- 
net'sm be described so as to admit of a po¬ 
sitive judgment respecting their nature ; and 
it is observed that, though there arc many 
difliculties attached to the subject, still it 
appears that the number of facts ascertained 
is such as to admit the hope that, in the 
present state of the physical sciences, some 
light may be thrown on animal magnetism, 
when the probability of these facts lias been 
estimated, and when their analogy with the 
better understood phenomena of natural 
sleep, dreams, somnambulism not mag¬ 
netic, and many nervous affections', has been 
established. The academy also would be 
glad to receive essays on the medical pro¬ 
perties of magnetism. The prize is But) 
ducats, and no nmmoirs can be received 
after fid August 1820. 

F.thuogmphie Miisattn. -Under tile 

title of the Ethnographic Mnscujn, in 
a foreign journal, we learn that a col¬ 
lection is formed at Gottingen, which is 
now very complete, of the dresses, fashions, 
ornaments, utensils, arms, and idols of all 
the nations which inhabit the islands and 
the shores of the Great Ocean. Beginning 
at the north, these people arc the S.unoiedes, 
the Techoukcliis, the Kamtcludales, the Cu- 
riles, the Kleuths, the natives of Ounalaska, 
of Kadiak,—then the inhabitants of China, 
of Japan, of Thibet;—those of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, of Otaheite, &e. Even the 
miserable Patagonians of Terra del Fuego, 
the most southern point of the globe, have 
furnished their necklaces of shells to this 
Museum. Among the most curious articles 
contained, are complete suits of clothing 
made of New Zealand hemp; overalls 
against rain made of tish-skin, and the cloth¬ 
ing made of furs of Kadiak and the north¬ 
west coast of America; also the imple¬ 
ments for tr.toomg, and the mourning-dress 
of Otalieite; tile needles made of fish-bones; 
the thread made of the tendons of animals, 
and the beautiful patterns wrought by the 
natives of the north-west coast of America ; 
with instruments apparently the most un¬ 
couth and clumsy. Besides the curiosity 
of this collection, it may furnish materials 
for thinking to the philosopher and the 
philanthropist. The first may reflect on 
the infinite diversity of tastes, and die pains 
taken by man, the lord of the creation, to 
obtain additional beauty of person beyond 
what Nature has appointed—the final pur¬ 
pose of such pains and labour, in many 
cases, also, such sufferings and inconve¬ 
niences—-the exertion and diligence used to 
convert the bounties of Nature to his own 
\ime —whether bestowed on the vegetable 
or the animal creation—the dexterity and 
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skill, the patience, also, consumed in this 
pursuit. The philanthropist will rejoice in 
the reflection, that in every part of the 
world Nature has provided fertile welfare 
of man, and something men: it rests with 
him to turn to account, and to apply ac¬ 
cording to his inclination and purposes, 
whatever of non-necessaries strike his eve, 
or captivate his fancy This employs his 
leisure; and though often frivolous, is un¬ 
questionably better than that idleness wbicli 
consumes time and life in total unproduc¬ 
tiveness. To render this Museum com¬ 
pletely what its name imports, a repre¬ 
sentation of people, the variations of fa¬ 
shion should he obtained, from time to 
time, where practicable, or at least deli¬ 
neations of them; by which means past 
ages might be brought under the inspection 
of the observer, no less than the most dis¬ 
tant parts of the world ; and nations calling 
themselves einlucd , no less than others to 
which we kindly apply the appellation sa¬ 
vage or hattmions. 

Jtmemti mt nl Rome _ Count fllacas, 

French Ambassador at Home, lias caused 
excavations to be made for several months 
pa^t, in the Temple of Venus at Home, 
built by Adiian, situated between the Co¬ 
liseum and the Temple of Peace. They are 
superintended by M. Pea, one of the Anti¬ 
quarians of Italy, and by M. London, an 
architect, and a pensioner of the King of 
I'V.ince. The excavations which have been 
made near the Arch of Titus, have been at¬ 
tended with results which were not expected. 
Tbtv found there six white Grecian nmrhle 
steps, which conducted them to the poitieo 
of the buried temple, and a large pedestal 
which suppoits the steps, a part of the an¬ 
cient way, live iVet ami a half in breadth 
and thiuy in length, on which a balustrade 
of white marble was supported, the frag¬ 
ments of wlmh have been found. Oppo¬ 
site to the Temple of Peace they have dis¬ 
covered two pillars of Phrygian marble, two 
tret in diameter, with a Corinthian capital 
of beautiful workmanship, nil entire entabla- 
tme covered with ornaments, tn a very good 
stjle. and sever iJ Corinthian hoses. All 
tluse tine fragments are in the same order. 
In the same place have been found the re¬ 
mains of several private habitations, which 
had been taken down hy Adrian, in order to 
make room for his Temple. Two rooms 
still exist, which are decorated with paint¬ 
ings : they have evidently suffered from 
some local fire, for a great quantity of cal¬ 
cined materials and broken marbles have 
been found. They have also found two 
human skeletons, some pieces of terra cotta, 
tt hide bust of Bacchus, and several orna¬ 
ments in bronze and marble. 

Reavers hi Europe .—There exists at tills 
time, in Bohemia, in the lordship of Wet. 
tingau, the domain of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, a colony of beanrs, settled an the 
river (mldbach; the industry of tht^ffelds 
Vo i.. VII. 


in nothing to that of their brethren which 
inhabit the great rivers and lakes of North 
America. The abundance of willows which 
adorns the hanks of this river, furnishes 
them with both food and dwelling: in sum¬ 
mer they eat the leaves, and in winter the 
branches. 

That the beaver was formerly an inhabi¬ 
tant of Europe, appears evidently, from the 
numerous traces ot beaver dams which nre 
still remaining’in various parts. It has long 
been qo- 'ioned, whether the original race 
was extinct in Germany ; as appearances of 
their excursions were noticeable from time 
to time; but our authority for the present 
article does not go so far as to determine 
that these on the estate of Prince Schwart- 
zenberg are of the indigenous breed ; they 
may be modern importations; like those of 
the late Sir Joseph Batiks into England, 
where they are novelties, although they 
were anciently even numerous in out island; 
and were also inhabitants of Ireland, where 
some of tjicir constructions still remain. 
The creature is well known in the Welch 
language, under the name of “ the fish-tail 
animal,” a very descriptive appellation: 
many astounding tales of other times an¬ 
nounce its wonderful powers and properties; 
and it still forms the crest of an ancient 
coat of arms. The animals common to 
America and to Europe are so few, that every 
instance capable of verification becomes in¬ 
teresting to.the naturalist, and not less to 
the philosophical historian, as evincing the 
connection and communication between the 
old and the new continent, in ages past. 

Lycopus Enro/imis Lin. recommended in 
place of Peruvian Hark _ M. He, pro¬ 

fessor of the Materia Medica at the Ve¬ 
terinary School of Turin, has discovered, 
in a common plant, a real succedancutn 
for Peruvian bnrk. This plant is found 
in Piedmont, and principally in marshy 
places, as if Providence Inul intend¬ 
ed to place the remedy by the side of the 
evil. It is the Lycopus Europwus of Lin- 
ntcus, and called by the peasants of Pied¬ 
mont the Herb of China. The trials nnd 
t xperience of M B« give every confidence 
in its efficacy. 

Account t of three thousand and sixty- 

four different languages _M. Fled. Adcr- 

burg, counsellor of state to the Emperor of 
Russia, lute lately published, in 1.0:1 pages, 

“ A View of all the known Languages ami 
tlieir dialects.” In this view we find in aM 
937 Asiatic, AH7 European, 276 African, 
and 1,264 American languages and dialects, 
enumerated and classed: a total of A,004. 

Letters from Canton report the successful 
prosecution of Mr Morrison’s labours, in 
the printing of his Chinese Dictionary, The -f 
second part was begun in April 1811 ; thj/t^’ 
volume consists of a thousand printed pa' V \ 
in 4to, and contains above 12,000 if K 
characters, the most in use, with n,v {' 

examples. In February 1819, ff - ! 

4 T 
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comprising near bflOO characters, were com¬ 
pleted. The printing of all the volumes of 
this important work wi'l occupy a space of 
hardly less than ten years. 

c.ni.n i;. 

fhttj'ilnNr Instil •/!ion .—The labour-., the 
attentions, and the hazards of the monks 
of St Hern aid, who inhabit the highest 
regions of the Alps, are well known, nor 
ran any conritli rate person, whether or not 
he has been assisted by their exertions and 
hospitality, withhold the praise due to that 
corn passion ate fraternity. Hut it is not so 
well known that a similar institution exists 
among the defiles of Mount Olympus ; or, 
at least, an institution that has in view the 
same purposes, and employs the same 
means. It is maintained by five tillages, 
the inhabitants of which pay no kind of tax; 
but are bound to give then assistance to all 
travellers who cross the mount..ins $ and to 
serve them as guides. They discharge this 
honourable task, with the g’cutest alacrity 
null good management : and. like the bene¬ 
volent religious ahiody ailudid to, they em¬ 
ploy the sagacity of dogs, to discover travel¬ 
ler who may have been «*o unfortunate as to 
be huiied beneath the snow. 

I’/iviilrnt ihx,<Q\il'tcm to wiStlc .—The 
Continent has a) fee ted to consider Britain as 
the seat of suicide; and not a few ' fa ilia' 
have been spoiled on the supposed disposi¬ 
tion of the natives of our island to seek re¬ 
fuge in an unknown world fiein troubles 
felt in tins: especially from that most dis¬ 
contented condition, too often attendant on 
too extensive capability s of enjoyment— 
ruit.ii. \\Y iocoUeet one, ill the iorili of all 
epitaph, which, said the wits of Palis, 
might serve for constant application on the 
grave-stones of London: 

Ci i'it Joan Ros bif, t hmt, 

<*>111 NO pcDillt pour >L VCla 

Hut, ccitainly, at this moment, the num¬ 
ber of Suicides in the city of London, not¬ 
withstanding the glooms and the fogs of the 
climate, bears no proportion to that of 
Paris: the year ISli) counted no less than 
t/uir kundicd and scrnt/t/-sir instances of 
disastrous self-destruction. To what this 
may be owing is not unworthy the consider¬ 
ation of the statesman as well as of the 
philanthropist; perhaps, wc ought also to 
add, of the truly religious mind, as well as 
of the mere worldling, or man of pleasure ; 
for, it will be rccollectt'd, that this refers to 
the gay capital of the Grande Nation. 

During the year 181!) the number of 
deaths in Paris, was 22,137; the births 
were 23,263. 

An extraordinary phenomenon was lately 
bsorved at Augsburg. At day-break two 
•jnous bodies appeared on each side of 
The sun itself, was surrounded by 
was l 4 citcle not entirely closed. In the 
of U$ oni 58 minutes after six to with- 
translatevps of seven, the ground was 


covered with tvanspaient clew ; and after 
sunset a thick fog arose. 

('/<!■• \iud MSS. f/fj.wcrf<7.—-The learned 
world may reasonably iMiect in a few years, 
imnpbtc' and puled tr uisLitioiis of Pln- 
tmb, I-rl'urt, Livy, Tacitus, Aristotle, 
ILppociat-s, Acc. from the Arabic; tin- 
french have been lately assiduous in then 
researches after such Arabian tnasmi s 

M. Ginrrhn, the french ambr^-ador at 
Constantinople, has tent to Pans fifteen 
valuable works ill Arable, from the imperial 
Libraiy at Constantinople, among which 
arc the complete works of Plutarch and 
Herodotus ! 

The works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
1 ivy, Tacitus, Sallust, &c. are known to 
have been .translated into Arabic, and 
might be discovered and pur eh a ed by well- 
diiccted search after them, at has. Moxoeco, 
or some other ports of U'c-t or Smith H.u - - 
bary.—Mr Jiuk.mi, in he. vtrent tiovels in 
those countries, ein.-ved to Shah' .ay’s Ac¬ 
count of Timbuetoo and llou-o, page 3.’A, 
says, “ It is more tii.ui probalde, that die 
works of many Gicck and Homan autliois, 
translated dining the tea of A’.bian learn¬ 
ing, are to be loimd in the bands of htciary 
individinds, in several patts or West and 
South ffarbary!” 

Mr Jacks, librarian to the !loyal Libuiy 
at Bamberg, has dreovered tliere a menu- 
script of the lioman history of liutrop.us, 
which was probably brought from Home by 
the Kmperor Hciuy, the founder of the 
Bishopric of Bamberg. The IMS. is more 
complete than anv of the best editions hi¬ 
therto publrhed ef this author, and very 
likely to coir.cl a number of false readings. 
Professor Got ller, of Cologne, had previous¬ 
ly discovered in the Uoyal Libraiy, a Mb. 
of Livy. 

Prolix m (hamer, at Kiel, discovered two 
ycius ago, in the library of the Convent ol 
St. Gotten, a MS. of the eleventh century, 
containing illustrations of Juvenal, winch 
are said to be of guv.tcr importance than 
any hitherto known. He has now publish¬ 
ed a specimen on occcsion of the king’s 
birth-day, under the title ol' Specimen new' 
cdilionis schol.istha' Juvenalis. 

Jtadicul Tt'o, —The article sold in Lon¬ 
don, under this name, we find to ho a com¬ 
position of the cheapest herbs ; "viz. balm, 
rosemary, mint, agi miony, and Celt’s foot. 
This may be prepared at the rate of about' 
eight pence a pound, although usually re¬ 
tailed to the public at three shillings. It 
may also be pioper to observe, that the 
•ibovc composition, unlike the foreign tea, 
is stimulating only, and thciefore its long 
continued use must be injurious to the ner¬ 
vous system. 

Fata Mmgctm.—' This singular and cu¬ 
rious phenomenon, which is occasionally 
seen near the Bay of Naples, and which is 
nearly allied to the miiinge, s i well known 
in tiur.i^st, was observed m Huntingdon¬ 
shire,'.during the late hot wi viler. The 
1 
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sun was shining in a cloudless sky, and the 
light vajKHiiN, arising from the river Ouzo, 
were hovering over a little hill, near St 
"Neot's; when suddenly the village of Great 
Paxton, its t'.nni-houscs, barns, dispersed 
cottages, and indeed, the whole of its beauti* 
tul and pkturrsque scenery, were distinctly 
visible in these vapours, forming a splendid 
aerial picture, which extended from east to 
west, for several hundred yards. This na¬ 
tural panorama lasted for about ten mi¬ 
nutes, and was visible from a neighbouring 
declivity, about half a mile from Great 
Paxton. 

Hat Fire —The beautiful red tire which 
is now so frequently used in the theatres, i 
composed of the following ingredients; forty 
parts of dry nitrate of strontian, thirteen 
parts of tinely powdered sulphur, five parts 
of chlorate of potash, and four parts of sul- 
phuret of antimony. The chlorate of pot¬ 
ash, and sulphuret of antimony should be 
powdered sepaiately in a mortar, and then 
mixed together on paper ; alter which they 
may be added (o the other ingredients, pre¬ 
viously powdered and mixed. 

Hini'ut.tiiiiiia .—At no time during the 
highest rage of Bibhoniamanism, did books 
of lanty hear higher prices than at the con¬ 
cluding sale of Mr Bindley’s library. The 
competition for old poetical tracts and bal¬ 
lads tv a, unexampled . 


:ntijie Intelli<r. nee. 693 

No. 87 A small collection of Poeti¬ 
cal Tracts, 8vo—..i'31 JO 0 
1(30 Battel between Frogs and 

Mice ,-.---30 1(3 0 

509 Peele's Pageant, 1591, (t 

leaves)—.--— 15 15 0 

632 Winstanley’s Auilley Knd 17 17 0 
635 Engravings of Wilton Gar¬ 
den _.__,—56 11 0 

698 Wits Bedlam __15 15 0 

722 Father Hubbard's Tales „„13 13 0 
917 If - sory of Two English 

I avers, 15(31 __30 19 6 

922 The Mastive or Young 

Whelp_25 10 0 

930 The more the merrier 0 0 

966 Whetstone’s Fife of the E. 

of Bedford_23 2 0 

1125 Collection of Poetical Bal¬ 
lads from 1(310 to 1670 192 0 () 


112(i - 

1127 - 

1070 to 1689__—185 

11 2S . 

1679 to 1685_171- 

1130- 

- Ditto __13 


The three first collections of Ballads, ami 
of halfpenny and penny songs, wete bought 
by the M.tiquis of Buckingham. The five 
volumes of the same kind by Mr llebcr. 


WOllIfS PREPARING FOlt PUBUfATMX. 


LONDON. 


Ax Essr.y on the Genuineness, Authen- 
tiuiy. Credibility, and Inspiration of the 
Holy Sciipturc* ; including a Criiieal Inves¬ 
tigation of the Contradictions which are as¬ 
serted to exist in the Nir.td Writin;*,*.; by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. of Sc John's 
College, Cambridge, author if the Iritro- 
diu turn to the ( tnn al Study and Knowledge 
of the Bible; Den,in lletnted, or Plain Hen¬ 
sons t'<>’■ being a Clirisiian ; ami the Scripiure 
Dectiu.e of the Timity stated and defended. 

Mr hgau lias in the press, anew and ori¬ 
ginal Wmlc, entidal. *• Lite m London, 
iir,. 'lay anil Night Scenfs of .Jerry iinw- 
thoni, (esq. accompanied by Jus elegant 
Client, Corinthian Tom, in their Hambies 
and banes through the Metropolis.” It 
will be completed' in about Twelve Num¬ 
bers, each Number blast,v,ted with three 
citarai t.tistie coloiuvi lilat.s. Vhe sixmttr 
w.ll be diawn liotu ten-' bv Hcbcit 
George ( luickxhuui.sr 


Mr Biookshaw, (.author of that eelehiated 
wink, the “ Pomona Dntannira,”j will 
shortly produce the first two paits of an en¬ 
tirely new work on fruir, emitted, the 
“ Multicultural Bepository,” containing de¬ 
lineations of the best vaiieties ot the dill'er- 
ent species of Lnghsli iru:L: to winch are 
added, the blossoms anti leaves, in those 
instances in which tin-v „ic judged neces¬ 
sary, accompanied .. .tii mil de.-cupnons of 
their vaunt is propel (vs, ‘Kir tune of upcn- 
ing, and directions t, r pkiiiung them, so us 
to produce a longer 1 occasion of truit; such 
being point. >1 t.ut m. are particularly caicu- 
Jaud tor eg’ a wallt, and for forcing. It 
will be completed m about twenty.six parts, 
price 5s. e tch. 

The History and Antiquities of tile O’ 
legiato Chuuii ot bt Patrick, Dublin, a 
quarto v .Junto, wifii engravings ; in ’ 

M. Mm n, Esq. 

Shortly will be published, ’’ 



601 Works Preparing for Publication. [[Sept. 


Georgia, Persia, Armenia, ancient Baby¬ 
lonia, &c. during the years 1817-1820; by 
Sir Robert Ker Porter. 

Preparing for the press, Letters from 
Spain, giving an account of the principal 
historical and political events that have oc¬ 
curred in that country, from the period of 
Ferdinand the Seventh's return in 1814, 
until the Revolution; also anecdotes and 
observations on public characters, religion, 
literature, and manners. 

A fourth volume of Mr Lingard's His¬ 
tory of England, comprising the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 

In the press, Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century, in three volumes. 

R. Ackermans has in the press, Histori¬ 
cal Sketches of the Cossack Tribes, illus¬ 
trated with 24 lithographic portraits, drawn 
from life, in 1815, during tne campaign in 
Paris; super-royal, 4to 

A new edition of Mr Bingham’s Originet 
JEcclesuistirw ; or Antiquities of the Chris¬ 
tian Church; with a biographical account 
of the author, by his great grandson, the 
llcv. Richard Bingham, B.C. L. 

The Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of 
Henry VIII.; by Miss Benger. Being the 
first of a series of historical female patriots. 

A New Metrical Version of the Psalms; 
by the Rev. 11. N. Turner of Denton. 

An Account of the Naval and Military 
Exploits which have distinguished the Reign 
of George III. witli coloured plates ; by Mr 
Aspin. 

Traits and Trials, a navel, in 2 vols. 

Facts authentic in Science and Religion ; 
by the Rev. W. Cowherd; consisting of 
two parts in or.e volume quarto; containing 
upwards of 0000 extracts illustrative of 


Scripture, from nearly 1000 different au¬ 
thors ; besides Mr Cowherd’s own remarks. 

A scries of designs for private dwellings, 
lithographed, in quarto; comprising per¬ 
spective elevations, and plans of the several 
stories, with explanatory references; by 
T. Hedgeland. 

An Appendix to the description of Paris, 
by Madame Domeier, is in the press. 

Anti-Scepticism ; or an Inquiry into the 
nature and philosophy of language as con¬ 
nected with the Sacred Scriptures; by the 
author of the Philosophy of Elocution. 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed to 
prove it contagious, from facts founded on 
the author's experience, during the visita¬ 
tion of Malta in 1818 ; with observations 
on its prevention, character, and treatment; 
by Sir A. B. Faulkner, M. D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. 

Lectures on the book of Revelation, 
being the substance of forty four discourses 
preached at Olney; by Rev. II. Gauntlctt. 

A new edition of Fleury’s Manners and 
Customs of the ancient Israelites, with ad¬ 
ditions, and a life of the author; by Adam 
Clarke, L.L.D. F.A.S. 

In two octavo volumes. The Holy Bible, 
arranged in chronological aud historical or¬ 
der, that the whole may be read in one uni¬ 
form connected history; by the llev. G. 
Townsend. 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Divi¬ 
nity of Christ, collected and illustrated by 
the Rev. G. Holden ; m one volume, Hvo. 

A narrative of the Persecutions of the 
Protestants in the South of France, during 
the years 1814, 1815, and 181(5; by Mark 
Wilks, in one volume, octavo, illustrated 
with u chart of the department of the Garth 


EDINBURGH. 


The Rev. Dr Chalmers, Minister of St 
John’s Church, Glasgow, has in the press a 
volume of Discourses on “ The Application 
of Christianity to the Commercial and Ordi¬ 
nary Aftairs of Life,” Hvo. Price 8s. bds. 
The work wdl be published about the be¬ 
ginning of November. 

An Appendix to Dr Gilchrist’s Guide to 
the Hindoostanue, in which every word in 
that very valuable work will be explained, 
and each marked with the Initial Roman 
Letter of the name of the language, whe¬ 
ther Mmduwce , Sanscrit, Arabic, or Persit, 
from which it appears to be derived; by 
Alexander Nivtson, Preacher of the Gos¬ 
pel, and Teacher of the Oriental Languages 
.in Edinburgh. 

ter Proposals are issued for publishing Dis- 
was’Jtiors oil the Ayistlcs’ Creed, trans- 
of Upftora the Latin b> Herman .Witsius, 
translated followed with Notes, critical and 
v, by the Rev. Donald Fraser, 


Kcnnoway. The original work contains ad¬ 
mirable illustrations and defences of the grand 
Doctrines of Revelation, and is particularly 
distinguished by an animated strain of evan¬ 
gelical and fervent piety. Competent judges 
iiuvc esteemed it equally worthy of intui¬ 
tion with the author’s celebrated treatise on 
the Covenants , and have regretted that 
hitherto it has been inaccessible to the Eng¬ 
lish reader. The translation now off led 
to the public is recommended by the I lev. 
Dr Pedtlie, as “ faithful, and as conveying 
not only the sense of the author, but a con¬ 
siderable portion V his spirit and manner.” 
The notes are intended to illustrate what to 
some might appear difficult and obscure, and 
partly to afford a little farther assistance to 
the inquisitive reader on various subjects 
of sacred criticism. Every effort has been 
used to render this translation equally suited 
to clergy and laity, to the established Chris¬ 
tian, and the young inquiicr. The work 
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will consist of two volumes Svo, of nearly 
lunges each ; and it will go to the pu-.s 
in the month of October, if there s/mlt In- 
a sufficient numbi'i of siihx. i tht is to difi :tj 
I fir t.ipriiir of iiiiMiriili.>i). 

Illustrations of Plirmology ; by Su 
George S. Maeken/ie, Bart. F.H.S. L.N. E. 


r for Publication. C >0 

one volume Svo, with l(i engravings. This 
work is undci taken for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing a succinct, ami, as far us jwssible, a 
papular view of t!.e new System of 1’hiloso- 
phy, and of furnishing the student with the 
means of satisfying h.nisclf of its truth, by 
instructing him m the art of observing. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


lUllLIOGItAPnV. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Athen- 
;ium at Liverpool. 

Anderson’s Catalogue of Medical Books. 
Is. Gd. 

Simco's Catalogue of Illuminated Books, 
Prints, Ac. for 1820. 2s. (id. 

moult an tv. 

Original Letters to the lion. Henry 
Flood, principally from l.ord Charlemont, 
lto. 18s. 

The Life of Queen Anne Bolcyn, with 
notes, forming No VII. of Smccton’s 
Tracts. 3s. Gd. 

Posthumous Letters from various cele¬ 
brated men; addressed to Francis Column 
and George Column, the elder ; with anno¬ 
tations and occasional remarks; by George 
Colman, the younger, 4to. £1, 3s. 

Letters from Mrs Delany, (widow of Dr 
1*. Ddany) to Mrs Francis Hamilton, from 
the year 1779 to 1788; comprising many 
unpublished and inteiesting anecdotes of 
their late Majesties and the lloyal Family, 
8 vo. Gs. Gd. 

hotanv. 

Green’s Botanical Dictionary, or Univer¬ 
sal Herbal. 2 vols 4lo, with plates, colour¬ 
ed and plain. 

The Botanist’s Companion, or an Intro¬ 
duction to the knowledge of practical Bo¬ 
tany, and the uses of plants, 2 vols 12tno. 

12s. 

I) KAMA. 

Prometheus Unbound; a lyiical drama, 
in four acts, with other poems; by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, Hvo. 9s. 

A Dramatic Synopsis ; containing an Es¬ 
say on the Political and Moral Use of 
Theaties. 5s. 

Edda; or, the Hermit of Warkwortli; a 
melo-drama; by Edward Ball, 2s. 

EDUCATION. * 

The establishments of Emanuel de Fel- 
lenberg at Uoffwyl, considered with re¬ 
ference to their claims upon the attention of 
men in public stations; by the Count Louis 
de Viellevieille. 2s. 

The Young Lady’s Guide to Practical 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping ; by C. Mor¬ 
mon. .‘Is. Gd, 


A Selection of Greek Sentences, with an 
Index and Lexicon in Greek and English ; 
by the llevercnd G. N. Wright, 12mo. 
4s. 

The Greek Primer; or, a praxis on tin- 
various terminations and formations of 
nouns and verbs, with copious lists of ex¬ 
amples, Greek and English; by 1). B. 
Ilickic, 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

Lcs Proteges du dix-huitieine sieele ; his¬ 
tone religieuse et morale ; par Mad. I) * * 
Gs. 

The Monitor’s Manual; or, figures made 
easy for the use of Schools; by T. Fitch. 
2s. boards. 

Les Ogres du Sememe Sieele ; conic des 
Fees hisuirique, par Mad. I) *,*. 8s. Gd. 

11 NE ARTS. 

Picturesque Scenery on the River Meuse 
and its banks, lioin drawings made on the 
.spot in the summer of 1818 ; by G. Ar¬ 
nold, A. It. A. No II. containing six 
plates. £'J, Is. To appear every three 
months. 

(1KOUHAP1I y. 

Mycr's new and comprehensive System 
of Modern Geography, 4co. Part VI. witli 
plates and maps. 7s. 

A new anil improved Map of India, on 
one large sheet; compiled hom the latest 
documents, and engraved by John Walker. 
lGs. or ou rollers, £1, Is. 

IDSTOIl V* 

A Political History of the City of C'ailisle, 
from the Year 1700 to the 1’iesent Time; 
to which are added, full and correct lasts 
of the Poll in 181G, and in May 1820. 2s. 

Memorials of the Refmmation under the 
Reigns of Henry Yllf. Edward VI. and 
Queen Mary; with the Original l’apeis, 
Records, &c. ; by John Stiype, M.-* A. 

7 vols Svo. With New Indexes. £5, 5s. 

LAW. 

A System of the Shipping and Naviga¬ 
tion J.aws of Great Britain; and of the 
Laws Relative to Mtrehant Ships and Sea- 
men, and Maritime Contracts; by Fran* 
Ludlow Holt, 2 vols. £2. . J 

A Digest of the Law of Landfy f 
Tenant; by P. Bingham, Kvo, '*■ | 

A Treatise on the Law of l’ r ' , 



'i'JU Monthly List of 

ing from the relation between Husband 
a,id Wife; by 1!. S. I). Roper, royal Svo, 
2 nils. £2, 2s. 

Original Precedents in Conveyancing, 
with notes critical and explanatory, and 
concise,directions for Drawing or Settling 
Conveyances; by J. II. Prince. 12s. fid. 

A Treatise on the 1 .aw of the Preroga¬ 
tives of the Crown, and the relative Duties 
and Rights of the Subject; by Joseph Chit- 
ty, juu. Ksq. of the Middle Temple, royal 
5s VO. £1., Is. 

A Treatise on the Law between Debtor 
and Creditor ; by John Dnfrenc. 3s. (id. 

MKMCIXE. 

A Toxicological Chart, exhibiting, at one 
View, the Symptoms, Treatment, and Modes 
of dttecting the various Poisons, Mineral, 
Vogel able, and Animal, according to the 
latest experiments; by a Member of the 
Jtoyal College of Surgeons in London. 2s. 
(id. 

A Synopsis of the various kinds of diffi¬ 
cult Parturition, with practical remaiks on 
the Management of Labours; by S. Mcr- 
riman. 12s. 

Medical Transactions, published by the 
College of Physicians in London, Vol VIII. 
vv itl\ coloured plates. 12s. 

Researches into the Mature and Causes 
of Kpilepsy, as connected- with the Physio¬ 
logy of Animal Life, and Muscular Mo- 
lion ; by T. (1. Munsford. 7s. 

hirst Series of the Practice of Surgery; 
by Samuel (?ooper, Vol II. 15s. 

.miscellanies. 

The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. Vol. II. Svo. 12s. 

The Athenian Oracle abridged ; contain¬ 
ing Questions and Answers on History, 
Philosophy, Divinity, Love and Mavmges, 
Svo. 10s. (id. 

The Parlour l’oitfulio, or Post-Chaise 
Companion; by A. M. Bingham, Svo. SJl.s. 

The Shooter’s Companion; by T. B. 
Johnson. 5;>. (id. 

The Incomparable Game of Chess, deve¬ 
loped after a new method of the greatest 
facility; translated from the Italian of Dr 
1'noledal Rio; by J. S. Bingham, Ksq. 
With a Letter on the Origin of tile Game; 
by Kjles Irwin, Ksq. 

A Selection of fitly Games, from those 
plavcd by the Automaton Chess .Player, 
during it. cxlubition in 1820. 3*. tat. 

A Treatise on Domestic Wine-making, 
cnkulatcd for mom ig Kxcellent Wine from 
all Jbo \ r arums Plaits of this United Coun¬ 
try, Svo. 7s. 

The Cottager’s Manual, for the Mannge- 
ment of Bets ; by Robert iluisb. 2s. 

The Mew Practical Gauger ; by JM. Hey, 
Svo. 10s. (id. 

NATURAL ULSTOItY. 

v’omarium Britannicum ; an Historical 
Botanical Account of Fruits known m 
jgfilain ; with three coloured plat.a, 
WBS \.the piuts of F’ructilication; hv 
of UfO s > loyal Hvo. XT, Is. 
translates 


Yew Ptihfiaiti' ns. fStj 

Court Mews; or, the Peers ot King Coal : 
and the l.rrants; or, a Survey of Briti-h 
Strata; with explanatory notes, J 2mo. ,1-. 
(id. 

A Select Cabinet of Matured lfi.tore, 
with an Historical Account of the Silk 
Worm, and an elegant method of obtaining 
very exact and pleasing representations of 
plants; by the late George Slaw, M. 1). 
F. R. S. Principal Naturalist of the Biiti'h 
Museum, 'l'o whieli are added, the Gauleit¬ 
er’s Calendar, and Ladies’ Flower Gar¬ 
den. (is. 

A Compendium of the Ornithology of 
Great Britain, with a reference to the Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology of Biuls; by John 
Atkinson, bs. 

NOVELS. 

The Chieftain of the Vale; by George 
\V est. 3s. (id, 

Baldwin, or the Miser’s Ileir, a serio¬ 
comic Tule ; by an old Bachelor. 11s. 

The Wc r t Indian, 3 vols l2mo. I5s. 

Sir Francis Darrel, or the Vortex ; by Ji. 
C. Dallas, 1 vols 12ino. XT, 8s. 

Valdimar, or the Career of Falsehood, 
12mo. 4s. (id. 

Hulnc Abbey; by .Mrs Frederick Lcy- 
ter, formerly Miss Jemima l’luuiptre, 3 
vols. 

St Kathleen, or the Rock of Dunnis- 
moyle ; by the author of Redmond the l(e. 
bel, &c. 4 vols 12mo. Xl, 2s. 

VOliTItY- 

Thu Tour of Dr Syntax in 1’aiis, in 
Search of the G rote ,que; embellished with 18 
humorous coloured plates, by P.owlanson 
and others, 21s. boauls, or m eight parts, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Immortality; a Poem, in two pait*.* 
ISmo. -Is. 

Sultan, 8ln.ni, and his Seven Wives, in 
three Cantos; by lluihbrus the >ouii"<-r. 
2 s. 

Lyric Hymns ; by K. A. Bray. 2s. 

A Poetical K pis tie to a Kiiend on tie' 
Subject of Missions, Schools, and Bibb 1 ; 
by a Non-Confab ulist. 2>. 

1*01.1 Tit'S. 

Testamen; or, an FNsay tow .in's tlu- TK -- 
tory of Whittington, some time i tad Mujor 
of London; by Vu.snvus l.'hi ki : op, 
L.L.D. i .R.S. A.S.S. ..c. Ac. P*-. 

T'lie Qtnvn's Maga/.uie. Nuv.b, is 1 to 
10, price 7d. each. T'hts wo 1 * v..11 lie < \ ■ 
cluuvely dedicated to her Maj-sty’s Case. 
Tin* numbers alie.uly published, contain a 
full Account of each Day’s Proceedings in 
l’n'lian.cnt upon the Bill of Pains anil Pe¬ 
ll. 'tits, ill ..strafed with Documents connect¬ 
ed with the subject. 

The Political Quixote, or the Advcntutes 
cf the i enlivened Don Rlackil.o Dvv.utino 
and hi*; tlusty Squat Soditior.o ; rnibilhsb- 
ul with wood-cuts, f. om designs by Cru’.k- 
slumks. I”. 

Something respecting the Queen end 
Somebody else, with cuts. is. 



Munlhh, L,,t , 

i’hc Dime Clause- out of the Bill again -1 
lli.; ' . is. U. 

'l!i‘ <i ; ”• \ r i.» dm Kny. fid. 

D- C -id- M.ifn i"i';,>] ji. a 
i i".. In toe .urfio. of !,'k ivliti- 
f .1 Unu-e tli't .la' k Built. 1-. 

Tik ''pceih oi‘ I .Oli] Pi Jane, oil mm in>' 
that a I i-t nt‘ Witur'-e-, m Kuppoit of the 
Rill in Pains amt ITnairie heforthwith de¬ 
livered to tile n. I 

■I KEOMH.Y. 

S.icrui Lecture-; In J Hod'.on, P.hno, 
(ii. 

IIDIN 

The M.bot, lv, ill, \iiiiior el' \\ avcile - ,, 

lint, .. ci. i-. 

The New i’ll 111 , e Ct stIi-1 >ilr;;h, ill V. h ( h 
the ! i i .vp, eel 1 .'ipum men'-a: ■ Irvii dit 

a ... ;t (.i 'I, j.., i i.t JVC, ..I '. 1 vl’ol.i (h OR'll 

v.itii ri,-i" Xi v \ lew ., . ei. puce 

IM. , v (C, lV .,,1 I 

Divv Xli is and Hr.lv Cunien- 

pl .tii i-hi ! v II. Sil'lvi, D.D. re¬ 
coin,iu (> | .1 1; fiv IT..iio.ii.ihle ..ml t!,v. 
W ih i .-.I <ric y, a n , l (i.tji'i, levi-.etl ai'd 
eiu i.a■(!, 1 V! .> Ij.'i . 1 '. (hI. 

1 t’."i'. >ieh tlii'-t'U' Itestiuatur, No 
i \ 11 . i'n lee iii'i i,i- tui. 

• ' hui;'';! V. iji]j lejj'n'i, No MXI1. 

for ( ), ,nli. r. 2 . (I. 1 . 

Mil-hit.- h tSrvie- , No LXVJI. Svn. (Is, 

The ('li.u - >■ ur- til' tl'e CP-se,, Ordeis, 
Gem if, amt Seven - , or the Ciumricri-uifs 
of tlie Naliir it 11” tut- , S, - : an of Mmer- 
.do.’, : hv I'' 1-. v Mob-. Sw,. fi-i. fid. 

lotuiic aiul St.it'stird Mag t'ina for 
Scotland. No \ V. .’s. hd. 

s i. |')'le iicnl to the i'll ! ';'->’d:n Hiil.in- 
nif i: i ilitul liv Alaev v N’ajtu r, 1MI.S.L. 
and IT \ nl IV\ Pa r fi'. tto. Cl, As. 

Phmy.dlci#, ave liiheuii'i lit) rata, epi- 
ni'd Os-l.i,.i'. Poem.:, e PidrKo Sernmne 

j.V. iif:/' on /;,'■( If'oi 1 < 3 , d lay 7'n 

( .'-utliifian, Voyage f'nlique a PLipa, 
‘J vol - - mu ('. Cl, 1 

Vi.ill i do Somimeres, Voyage Ili-torique 
et Politique an Montelie ;vo, rn ct ini' io/!i-, 
it li ,i/i t cohi lift. *if VOJS 8 vo. Hi, P. 

Su -aline, Ti.tite cU PFdueation Puhliqiie 
u I’mcf d.m.s une Aloiurehie Consti.u- 
Uoiulle, 2 vol- Svo. Cl. 

Say, J.ettres a M. ALdtluis, sue d.Teram. 
Snjct- d'Kconomie Politique, lu.t.mnueni 
sur les causes de la stagnation gem-rale tin 
cnniniiTce, Svo. 

lissai snr la Alonarthie de 'Napoleon, 

2 vols Hvo. ,C 1 . 

Pin tali , de P usage ct de 1’abtis dc l’esprit 
pl dosopluque (!nrant Icdix luiitif-ineSiecIe: 
prerede d'une r.oiiee -ur la vie de Hauteur et 
d’un di-court pieliminaire, arcc pintmit, 

2 volt Svo. Cl. 

Ilyppolite, Alelin.i de Cret-sanges, ou les 
Simtei rains du i.hatiau d’Orleuil; 3 vols 
I. h. in. 1'N. 


/ iVi'if Vi hhrati G5>7 

Di-eour-tes, illustrative of the Designs of 
t'bns'iaimy, and of some parts ot its mter- 
ll d e\biiine ; bl Danid Deivar, S\o. lt?s. 

'. 1 tiKiinari i-t’ lia History of the l-'.ng- 
’ !i Ph ireli. amt of tin- .s-eits which have 
inp.irted trout it. Couurmnum ; with An- 
sv. i "s to cadi I h'seiitin;' Body, relative to 
its pretended ground of separation ; hy 
dohnson (Irani, vol. HI. l'?s-. 

VOY.K.I.S vvn TB V\ I f si. 

Alodirn Vova-'t". md Travel-, No VI. of 
\i.l. HI, 'ita’n.n ; P-ackeiindg.Voy¬ 
age to linen is Ay rip-, Svo. -Is. (id. 

ill'll': li. 

coiiver-uiii, tuhin. pi an 11 .-is Dissertfttioti'- 
bus, it -uh i^uentihns Noli-; ah AL\.m- 
dro Ala.cdo.iaid ; ioy.il Svo, Cl, lh. 

T'tr Trial it the (hieen. No- I. N. Ml. 
1’,. a-..I I-„ eiih. This woik (the re- 
lot.( '■ u.'-hir- oi’v.iiiih -.ill he jiiibii-ii- 
ed - it!, all nes-dilt disj-ateli) will eoi-tam 
a r.-H, .ii-'-nt 'ie, and inijurtial aceount ot 
tin Piocee-hiigs in this important (a.-e ; the 
Sj/ft (In - of v'oinisel v.Ill be faithf illy giv ell ( 
and tile whole h.udi nee id' V. Oin -ts will 
h; :-.(■• unite 1\ primed noin the .loiomds of 
the Hi.use i.f C.oids. 

Kdward and Ani/inda, ;i Poem. , J s. fid. 

The I'.irmei’s Alaga/nie ; No S3 

The (Ilas.sical Knuttii ration of the Inha¬ 
bitants of tli" P'Iy ol (.ila-geiv, Slati-ui.il 
Tables, Ae.: hy .lames ('bland, Superin¬ 
tendent of Pul,lie V-.’oik. for the (uv, 
oiember of the (Hiionbcr of Comiii t> e ami 
Manufacture-, la.t-; one of the M.i ’i-tiati'-. 
and Cimvener of Trades House, Glasgow. 
Pis. 

A Sermon on Hii'n n to Christ; with the 
Seeond l.duiiit ot' ' 1 'wo Sermmih on the 
Pntotl of ( Jin.-ti.ii’s amongst themselves; 

1 v tlie Ilev. James Claris, Jedburgh. Svo. 
Is. lid. 

nit: laid IVmt e, tn/hti-Sphor, London. 

A’mede l-’hdi nut, MudiTuoist lie de Tour- 
nun, 'J vols 12 1 no. [Is. 

I.es C.abontni, ou lc Livre de Sang; 

2 vols IChno. Ss. 

Paris, Saint-Cloud, et les departeinens 
oil liunnaparte, sa btintlli ct t-a utur, 3 vols 
Svo. ,C 

Vieomle de Saint-Chnnians, Du Sy-teme 
d'inijift fonde sur les puucipes de l'econov, 
mie politiipte, Svo. 10s. 

I .aveaux, Nouveau D.etionnairc de la 
langue h’r.atiaise, 2 veH ) to. T5, 3,-. 

Janin, Cainpagne dc Waterloo, ou He- 
niartpit’s critiques et hi ,t')ri(|iU's sur l’oitv- 
rage du Geni tal Gourgaud, Svo. 2s. (id. 

Sir Walter Scott, I.o Alonasterc, 3 volt 
12 tno. His. 

Hiograpliie Universelle, Vol XXV. 
XWi.Svo. Cl, S-. t ‘ '■ 

Dnuoni aire des Sciences Medic . - ! 1 ' 

XI,V. anti XLVI. Svo. Cl. 
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COMMERCIAL llEl»ORT.— Sept. 11, 1820. 

Sugar .—The prices of Sugar for some time have been steady. The demand continues 
very considerable; yet the prices by no means have any appearance of improving. This 
is remarkable, as the stock on hand is greatly reduced in comparison to what it usually 
was at Lhis season of the year* and the crops in the Colonies have greatly fallen off. These 
lvave also been unusually late ;* but as the total quantity can now be ascertained with a to- 
Icrablc accuracy, it is remarkable that Sugar does not advance. The causes which occa¬ 
sion these low prices, it is not, however, difficult to point out; and the first and greatest 
is, the increased cultivation of Sugar in foreign Colonies, and the increasing quantity 
which, from these, continues to be poured into the British and other European markets. 
'Till this is completely checked, the West India Colonies must consider their prosperity 
ns far distant. In Refined goods there is little doing. Molasses continue Steady. Coffee. 
—The price of Coffee iias considerably advanced, and the demand is extensive. This ar¬ 
ticle, however, fluctuates much, and the market is constantly changing. There is, how¬ 
ever, a certain prospect of Coffee bearing a good price, at least the accounts from the 
Continent would lead us to anticipate such to be the case. Every thing regarding the va¬ 
lue of Coffee depends upon the state of the Continental market. Cotton —The market 
for Cotton has, of late, been very languid, and the price rather declining. The great 
quantity of East India Cotton in the market must tend to keep it down, notwithstanding 
the demand continues considerable. It is now more used in mixing with other Cottons. 
A further decline is anticipated ; but it is by no means probable that it will be to any ex¬ 
tent, or of long duration. Coin _The favourable state of the weather, and the abundant 

harvest, is necessarily tending to lower the price of all kinds of grain. A short lime will 
now complete the harvest. Eveiywhere the ciops arc excellent. This, with the opening 
of the ports to foreign grain, must render every necessary of life most abundant and very 
reasonable, during the ensuing winter. Ilum —In the Rum market there has been some 
movement; but the prices are very low, and ruinous to the planter. In lirtuidy there is 
nothing doing. Oil is on the decline. The other articles require no particular observa¬ 
tion, with the exception of Indigo, which is advancing in price. 

Since our last, commercial matters in the manufacturing districts are assuming a more 
active and pleasing prospect. Considerable sales have been effected. The profits, how¬ 
ever, are but small, and wages are but little advanced, though it is said there is a suffici¬ 
ency of work for all the hands that can be obtained. The advices from some foreign mar¬ 
kets are also more favourable for business; and we would fain hope that matters will pro¬ 
gressively improve. On the other hand, the military "revolutions which are taking place 
in different countries of Europe, must embarrass trade in these places. When all things 
depend upon what the sword may will or may please, commerce can neither flourish nor 
be safe {-while the agitated 6tate of the public mind in this country, is by no means favour¬ 
able to an improvement of trade in general. Foreigners must have suspicions of the ir¬ 
ritated state of the minds of men in Britain. It is doing more harm than many are 
thinking of, or are aware of. The energy, however, of the executive government will, 
we hope, repress tumult and disorder, and ultimately extinguish the revolutionary embers 
which are scattered amongst us, and which are, and must be, so fatal to the pursuits of 
peaceful commerce. The day is not distant also, when we expect to sec new mui la Is 
opened up to the British capital and industry—markets of great extent, and which might 
have been—may yet be—rendered ours exclusively. This, however, will require decision 
Loth in our government and our merchants. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d Aug. 1820. 

| 1st. I 8th. 1 1.5th. 1 22d. 
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E 't an €'J ei> \ l lr XmiteT *zm. 12 : 7. Antwerp, 
burgh, 37.7. b rankfort on the Maine, 136. " * * -- 
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,i, IS : 9. Ham. 

ws.in ->- Pans, 3& sight, 25:80. Bourde&ux, 

3b: 10. Madnd,3i4. Cadiz, 34 Lishon, 481. ~ ~ 

horn, 46J. Genoa, 43J. Malta, 45. " ‘ 
cent. Cork, 8. 

J J ncci of Gold and Silvet, jjt'r os.—Portugal gold, in com, £0 : 0 i 0. New Doub> 
loons, £0.0:0. Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : IOA. New dollars, £0:4: lOi. 
buver in bars, stand. £0 : 4 : 114. 


. Oporto, 48^. Gibraltar, 30. Leg. 
Naples, 3SJ. Bio Janeiro, 54. Dublin, 1 per 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SUG VR, Muse. 

1 LEITH. 

1 G1ASGOW. 

I LIVERPOOL. 

B P Dry Brown, . cwt. 

1 60 to 61 

48 

to 61 

57 to 

59 

Mid good, and fine mid. 

76 

86 

64 

76 

( •> 

72 

1 inc and v cry fine, . , 

84 

96 




83 

Refined Doub Loaves, . 

130 

115 





Powder ditto, . . 

106 

lit) 

_ 




Single ditto, . . 

103 

112 

— 


100 

105 

Small Lumps . . 

91 

98 1 

— 

— 

98 

102 

I urge ditto. 

94 

9b 

•• 

wmm 

90 

98 

Crushed I umps, . 

17 

56 

— 

m— 

48 

50 

VOI ASSFS, Untish, cwt. 

30 

31 

48 

49 

30 


COl H I, J unait i . cwt. 







ord good, aiul lino ord 

142 

112 

142 

128 

140 

148 

Mid good, and line mi 1 

117 

118 

131 

118 

no 

118 

DuUh 1 mge uul very ord 

100 

121 

100 

118 

100 

118 

Or 1 ^nod, ami fine ml 

141 

1II 

120 

133 

140 

113 

Mil good,* a fine mid. 

lib 

148 

114 

139 

114 

119 

St Dninin • 

12b 

128 

— 

— 

145 

1-7 

PI VI1 1 \ i U (in Bond) lb. j 

Hi 

8sf 

U 


U 

9 

M’llll 1 s. 







Jam Rum,ICO P. gall 

3s Od 

1. 2d 

2s 9d 4s lOd 

2s 9d 3s 2d 

Br milj, . . . 

4 0 

4 6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

C.tiui', . . 

3 16 

2 9 

— 

•— 

«*■ 

— 

Co mi \\ hisky, . . 

7 1 

7 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Win ls. 







( liret, 1st Growths, hhd. 

60 

64 

— 

_ 

— 

srn 

Portu„ il Red, pil>e 

15 

46 

— 


1 — 

mm* 

Spanish White, butt 

11 

55 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

1 tntriffe, pipe. 1 

30 

32 

— 


— 

— 

Madeira, ... 

(0 

65 

— 

— 

— 

— 

LOGWOOD, Jim. . ton 

L7 0 

_ 

1 15 

6 0 

1 C * 

6 15 

Honduras, 

8 

— 

6 0 

6 G 

! 7 o 

7 10 

( Linpcichy, . . . 

8 

— 

— 

— 

7 15 

8 5 

1 L s 1 H , Jdinau i, . 

7 

— 

7 10 

8 0 

7 10 

— 

( uba 

9 

11 

9 10 

10 O 

8 15 

9 0 

1NDICO,Caratcasfine, lb. 

9s fid 

11s fid 

7 6 

il 6 

8 0 

9 0 

11W11 1 It Ainer Pint, foot 

1 6 

1 8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J> tut O ik. 

; 1 0 

3 4 

— 

•— 

— 


t Uristi uisanil (dut p ud) 

2 O 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

Honduras Mihoguiy 

1 4 

1 8 

1 2 

1 8 

1 0 

1 4 

st Domingo, ditto 

— 


1 4 

3 0 

1 3 

1 9 

TAH \nitrican, . brl. 

20 

—.• 


mm 

18 

19 

Ardiuiftl, . • 

24 

23 


— 

—s 


PI 1 ( H > oreign, . cwt 

10 

11 

— 


— 

— 

"1 \Li (IW, Rns. \ cl. Cand. 

iK 

59 

58 

60 


5*1 

1 lome Melted, . . 

to 


— 

— 

— 


I1LMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 

18 

■u. 

— 

— 

— 


l’l tersburgh Clean, . 

41 


— 

— 

5 


FI W 







Riga 1 hits. & Druj Uak. 

— 

— 


w-p 

— 

m 

Dutch, . • . 

58 

1(10 


1 » 

MW 

wmm. 

Irish, . . . 

48 

54 

— 

— 

— 


M \ IS, \rchangcl, . 109. 

5 

80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BRlsiLrs, 







Peteisburgh hirsts, cwt. 

11 10 

— 

— 

— 


MM 

ASIll s, Peters Pearl, . 

34 

35 

— 

— 


— 

Montreal ditto, . 

11 

46 

17 

38 

37 

MM 

Pot, 

sS 

44 

31 6 

32 

3 i 

34 

Oil, Whale, . . tun 

31 

— 

31 

34 

I — 

— 

l oil . . 

81 (p.brl)— 

30 

31 


— 

To H U < O, Virgin fine, lb 

S 


74 

si 

0 Ci 

0 8 

Mi 1 11 mg, ... 


7J 

1 7i 

73 

i 0 4 

0 6 

lull nor, 

t, 

< i 

l 

•y 

o n 

0 li 

( O 1 IONS, Bowed Georg 

— 


1 oi 

i 

0 11 

1 oi 

be t isl md, fine. 

_ 

— 

1 10 

2 1 

2 0i 

2 4 

Good, . 


— 

1 7 

1 9 

1 6 

1 9 

Middling, 

_ 

— 

1 6 

1 7 

l 2 

1 5 

Dcmer-u i md Bcrbitc, 

— 


1 3 

1 5 

1 1 

1 4 

W est India, . 



1 0 

I 1 

0 11 

l 1 

Pern ubueo, . , 


vow 

1 4 

1 4J 

J -’j 

1 4 

W irinlnm. 

— 

— 

i i 

1 5 

1 2 

l Si 


t ONDON. 
57 to 59 


bO 

7* 

94 


67 

84 

113 


23s Cd — 


no 

135 


134 

148 


2s 6d 4* Od 

5 4 4 0 

2 0 4 4 


£15 

50 


65 

54 


33 45 

CslOd 7s Od 

6 10 7 0 

8* 0 9 0 
is 3d Is Od 
10 0 10 6d 


17 0 — 

la 0 — 

M 10 S 


£41 0 — 

11 10 44 0 


W 

61 


60 

75 


5 15 4 0 


JlS 

40 

34 

£31 

28 

8d 

5 

4 

1 

1 


38* 

41 

40 


9d 

7 

4j 


1114 
0 11 1 1 
13 14 
12 13 




Ax.rn vbetical List of Eholisu Bankiuiptc ies, announced between the 15th 
July and the 19th of August, 1820, extracted from the Loudon Gazette. 

Anmtagc, I lilnnntghnm, saw-mnk6r ~ 

Utrkt, I. StodvjKJit ttclu.ll,, Cheshire, cutton- 
in nuliiHtiur 
lluriuv, 1 Hr innll, dc der 
Uciuiy, It Stiudou, StaUeird, maltster 

Vou Vii. 


H 


Bird, H. Bristol, 

Booth, I Burley 
spinner 

Hr iHbtiry S. OxlortWtreet, draper 
Brother ion, J. At W, Liverpool, tailq» 

4 U 


Yorkshii^ 
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Browne, J. R. New-road, St Puunt, statuary 
Browne, W. H> Bristol, broker 
C'obbett, W. late of Cutherine-street, Strand, book* 
seller 

Corfleld, W- Norwich, tanner 
(Joupiaml, II. W. Bridlington 
Crawford, J. T* Judd-street, Brunswick-square, 
merchant 

Crook, W. Boanacre, Wilts, farmer 
Dcvev, J. Wolverhampton, factor 
Donaldson, A. Liverpool, linen-draper 
Edwards, W, Battle, toyman 
Ellis, C. Birmingham, plater 
Board, H. Brentford, carpenter 
Faulkner, T. Heyes-court, Leicestcr-square, straw* 
hat manufacturer 

Fisher. M. Tintem, Monmouth, shopkeeper 
Fothenngiiam, W. A. D. Plymouth Dock, coal- 
merchant 

Frei man, T., & Jones, H. H. Worcester, tallow- 
chandlers 

GUlet, J. Crown-court, Fleet-street, printer 
Glmsnn, T. F. At J. Nottingham, merchants 
Goldsworthy, W. Sun Tavern-fields, rope-maker 
Greaves, .1. Birmingham, victualler 
Gregson, E. Spmdleston, Northumberland, corn- 
merchant 

Gunby, J. Birmingham, sword-maker 
llall, J. North Shields, master-manner 
Handley, S. Heldcrstone, miller 
Harrison, R. & W. Cowran, Lawrenee-Pountney- 
lane, merchants 

Harrison, J. baxilby, Lincolnshire, timber-mer¬ 
chant 

Harvey, J. Bull Head-passage, Leadenhall-market 
Heap, W. & J. ilepworth, Yorkshire, clothiers 
11 oiling*, R. If. Bristol, coal-merchant 
Hilton, C. Over Darwou, Lancashire, whitster 
Houghton, W. J. Hull, stationer 
Ilousman, J. Bromsgrove,’ wool-dealer 
Howard, A. Kennington-place, Surrey, merchant 
Huly, C. Lancaster, twUio-manufaeturcr 
Isaacs, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Jackson, J. Boxford, Suftblk, maltster 
Jacobs, J. Bristol, glass-manufacturer 
John, T. Narbcth, Pembrokeshire, shopkeeper 
King, G. Norwich, brandy-merchant 
Langford, J. Milk-street, Chcapside, wholesale ha¬ 
berdasher 

Longhurst, W. Tonbridge, ironmonger 
Martian, L. Sheffield, mill-wright 
Mattey, W. Leominster, Herefordshire, auctioneer 
May, E. & J. Bristol, schoolmasters 
MllSengen, J. Castle-etreet, Houndsditch, Jeweller 
Mills, H. Cullompton, Devou, fellnionger 
Miltliorp, J- Pot Ovens, Yorkshire, clothier 
Moody, (J. Hitchin, Herts, maltster 


Moses, A. Flcur-dc-lis-etreet, Spitalflolds, feather- 
manufacturer 

Moulc, U. btonc, innkeeper 
Neale, C. Hnmscomb, Gloucestershire, engineer 
Newbold, Leamington Priors 
Newell, It. Hereford, tailor 
Nutt, It. Deptford L.ower-road, fellmonger 
Parish, J. late of Salisbury, linen-draper 
Phillips, T. A- Ardwick, Lancashire, coinmoir- 
brewer 

Poole, F, Coilumpfon, Devon, money-scrivener 
Preston, W. Dove-court, Georgc-street, Mansion- 
house, bristle-merchant 
Redhead, T. Ulvcratone, incrccr 
Heed, J, Dowgate Wharf, Upper Thames-strect, 
merchant 

Richardson, B. Brighton, builder 
Ring, S. Bristol, earthenware-dealer 
Hockllffe, W. Chatham, baker 
Kolhngslon, W. Sutton-upnn-Trent, victualler 
Royal, J. F. Pall-mall, fancy paper-manufacturer 
Rudd, 0. Lawfiat, Rochdale, woollen-manutactur- 
er 

Saekctt, T. Bcrmondsey-wall, Bermondsey, slnp- 
wiight 

Samson, T. Lynn, coach-maker 

Sampson, S. Size-lane, auctioneer 

Sewell, J. Egremont, Cumberland, inn-keeper 

Smith, J. Bristol, stationer 

Smith, J. late of Livei pool, merchant 

Smith, R. A. Sheffield, grocer 

Spratly, T. Mill-wall, Poplar, victualler 

Stevens, R. Banstead, Surrey, eordwaincr 

Switt, J. Leeds, dyer 

Tayler, J. T. Merton, Surrey, sdk-manufacturcr 
Taylor, H. Manchester, At E. Taylor, Blackley, 
calico-printers 

Thornton, D. Kirkcaton, victualler 
Thorp, J. Reddish, Lancashire, calico-printer 
Toil, VV. St Germans, miller 
Toller, E. Godmanchrstcr, coni-mcrchant 
Tores, J. Bristol, woollen-draper 
Waec, II. Castle-street, Falcon-square, merchant 
Walden, M. & J. Haeknev, butcliers 
Warbuiton, T. Ar G. Parsons, Liverpool, saiN 
makers 

Watlus, J. J. Salford, dealer 
West, J. Little New[K!rt-streot, haberdasher 
Whitmore, F. mil. YValham-green, brewer ' 
Williams, W. South Shields, clothier 
Williams, E Edmonton, Grocer 
Wood, W. Holm Farm, near Weatherby, cattle Job¬ 
ber 

Wooderoft, J. Clcvcland-slrect, Fitzroy-sipiurc, lin¬ 
en-draper 

Wright, C. Hackney, victualler 
Wroots, R Sleaford, draper. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Banket;ptcies, announced between the 1st and 
31st August 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Alves, James, merchant, f upar-Fifo 
Brown, John, & Co. merchants. With; and carry¬ 
ing on business undei the linn of R. Sr W. llall- 
ingall At Go. merchants, Rotterdam t and Ballin- 
gall, Brown, At Co. merchants, Glasgow 
Bullock, John, lime-merchant, C’ampsie 
t’arruthers, David, cattle-dealer, Raggicwhat, 
Dumfries-shlre 

'Collins, J. & E. .paper-manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants, Glasgow, and at Dalinuir 
Cummlng, George, merchant, Inverness 
Gcddes, George, late merchant in Stromnew 
Gould, Alex., builder and mason in Muthil, near 


Crieff 

Hamilton, D. Ac J. brickmakors, Glasgow 
Lawson, Alex., merchant, Glasgow 
Macdonald, Donald, grain and victual-dealer at 
Monar 

Maedougftll, merchant, Glasgow, and partner of A. 
Maodougall AjTJO. 

Macivor, Alex. A Co., brick-mokers, Glasgow 
Mackintosh, WtlUaro, mgpshant and shop-keeper, 
Glasgow 

M 'Gregor, James, cattle-dealer, Kinehven 
Mensies, James, ftsh-curer and merchant, Glasgow 
Moflht, John, jun„ hosifr, Glasgow 


Oswald, Win., & Co., merchants and general agent* 
Leith 

Pettigrew, John, mcrcliunt and agent, Glasgow 
Pringle, James, tanner in II iddnigton 
Ritchie, David, merchant in Arhuuth 
Turnbull, Thomas, carpet-manufacturer in Haw¬ 
ick 

Wright, Malcolm, merchant, Paisley 
DIVIDENDS. 

Anderson & Brown, tanners, Glasgow; a dividend 
on lflth sentenfber 

HendcrsoD, T. At TV. Ai Co., merchants in Edin¬ 
burgh; a dividend on 1 >th 'September 
Lamb A: Eailip, bleachers, llumbuiik, near Glas¬ 
gow ; a dividend .Kith August 
Mason, Baird, A Co. manufacturers, Aberdeen; 

a dividend lltli Siptemh' r 
M'Knlght, Samuel, Jun. nierehant, Kirkeudbriglit; 

a dividend, :10th September 
Reid, John, late cabinet-maker and timber tner 
chant, GJasgow; a dividend ‘Jtith September 
Stevenson, Colin, merchant and trailer from Scot, 
land to Newfoundland, and grn/.icr and ealilu- 
dcalcr, residing at (loull, in the island of Islay. 
Argyllshire; a dividend 19th September. 


• - i». 


v 


...37a. <*4. 

-30* Od. 



NBURGIL— September 13. 


Barley. 

25s. Cd. 
|d,.,i.,.24& Od. 
3ds-«*---22k- 0d* 

at, £1 i 


Oats. 

1st,.22 s. Od. 

2d,.20s> 6d. 

3d.19s. Od. 

17 i I j 2-12tiis per 


Pease & Bean;. 

1st,.23s. Od. 

2d.21s. Od. 

3d,.19s. 6d. 

boll 










isso.3 

Beef (17| oi. per lb.) 
Mutton .... 
Lamb, per quarter . 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Quartern Loaf 


0* 

Os. 

Is. 

Os. 

Os. 


Register.—Commercial Report. 

Tuesday, September 12. 

5cL to Os.74«i Potatoes (28 lb.) 


fkL to 
6d. to 
(Id. to 
5d. to 
Os. lOd. to 


Os. 7 id. Fresh Butter, per lh. 
'.is. 6d. Salt ditto, per stone. 
Os. 8d. Ditto, per lb. . 
Os. 6d. Eggs, per doisen . 
Os. lid. Tallow, per stone . 
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Os. lOd. to 
Is. 4cL to 
16s. Od. to 
Is. Od. to 
.Os. Od. to 
8s. 6d. to 


Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

9s. 


6d. 


HADDINGTON. —Septesibeh 8. 

NEW 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 


Pease. 


Beans. 

1st,. 


1st,.24s. Od. 

1st,.21s. Od. 

1st,. 

.— e. Od. 

1st,. 

Od* 

2d,. 

Od* 

2d,.22$. Od. 

2d.18s, Od. 

2d. 

.Od. 

2d,. 


3d,. 


3d.19s. Od. 

3d,.16s. Od. 

3 rffv**«a*' * Od. 

3d,. 

**»•••—s* Od* 


Average of Wheat, £l : 12 :8 7-12tks. 
London , Corn Exchange, Sept. 11 


Wheat. Red . 
I Dll' llltt ) , . 

s upeitme ditto 
White . . 

1 me ditto . 
Superfine do. 
Old do. . . 
I’oruqu . . 

It rank, new . 
Rye . . . 
t me do. . 

IUi ley . 

Fine do. 
Superfine . 
Malt . . . 
Fine do. . 


Ho,? Pease. 
6(> to 70 Maple . . 
7-' to . \V lute pease 
6U In titij Boilers . 

68 to 7, \'nv do. 
71to7< small lleana 
Old d«. . . 

I ii k do. . , 
|()ld do. . . 

1 'uri lqu . 

teed Oats 
I me do. . 

>1 in 7f Poland do . 
7-1 to —I Fine do. . 

Potato do. . 
tine do. . . 

Seeds, i^ tv 


/-I!Wheat 

aS. t0 ^ per 70 lbs, 
•It to til 1 


10 0 to 10 
9 3 to 9 
9 Oto 10 
9 3 to 9 
d 0 to 9 

8 9 to 9 

9 1 to 9 
9 Ii til JO 


Must. Bnown, 
—While 

Tares. 

Turnip, White 
—Niu . . . . 
—\ allow . . . 
C.irawa>, new 
Caiui yl new . 

New 


8 to 


Ueinpseed . 18 to 

I.inseeit truslu 3b to 
9 New tor. heed 70 to 


17 to L’0 llibgrass 
Oto 0 Kluxer, Red. 
‘JO to 21 — White , 

00 to 63 t oi lander 
8 J to 8b Trefoil, 

R ipihted, £.18 to £ 10. 


■K) to 4*1 Eor. new . 

41 to In' Anicnean 

_to_| Dantmc . 

4* to 11 Dutch Red 
— to— | | ** , w . • 

39 to il |iAuh.ingel 
to —Id aiuula 
3b to 3s|l^ co 1 lch 
17 to 21 Irish. 
mo to o.7| Harley, per CO 11 is, 

19 to 2.'i|h n K @ rm<1, 1 9 t0 5 
*.7 to *Malting . 0 0 to (I 
*1 to '31 s eoteh , . 1 3 to 4 

24 to «7 lrf“h . . . 4 3 to 4 

W *'< Oats, per 45 lh. 

Eng. pota, * 

Irish do. 

5b (Scotch do. .3 5 to 3 
ti.7 It ye, per or. 10 Oto 42 0| 
7(i Malt per b. 

18 to J1 ,—1'ine . . 9 
4* to 71 -Middling 7 
50 to lot Hi ans, pi qr. 

1 h to i’O English 47 
30 to 72 Irid). . . 44 


Liverpool , Sept. &. 

s. d. i. d. i. d' 

Pease, grey 3(5 0 to 40 o 
—White. . if. 0 to54 0 
Floui, English, 

|i.*40 tb.fine 17 0 to 48 0 
"Irish . . 44 Oto 46 0 

jl \men. p. I Of' lb. 


Rapcaeed, p. I. £30 to £401 


Sweet,F t S 37 0 to 40 0 
V llo. in bond 26 0 to 28 0 
m Smir do. . 31 Oto 35 0 
9 ;; to 10 o oatmeal, per 210 lb. 

9 b to to 0 | Knjjinh J 3*0 10 34 0 

Seoteh . . 28 0 to 31 t) 
Irish . . SC Oto 30 0 
u Ltr.tti,p.24lbs. 1 2 to 14 
Butter, fief, <§r. 
.Butter, per cwt. s. I. 
3 3 to ,1 filBell.ist new 8.7 to 83 

3 * to 3 ,Ni viy . . 84 to — 

Waterford . 77 to 79 

Cork, pick. 2d, "8 to 79 

3d dry . 67 to 09 

Beef, p. tierce 110 to 120 
Tungu. p-(Irk. 7 • to 80 

Pork.p.bHr. 70 to B0 

Bacon, p. cwt. 

—Short middles 57 to 
53 to 


6 to 10 
6 to B 


Oto SO 0 
Oto 46 0 


Hams, dry 


58 

58 


Average Pi ices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended 2d Sept. 1820. 

Wheat, 7Is. 9<L—Rye, 43s. Pd.—Barley, 3bs. lid.—Oats, 27s. Id.— Beans, 45s. fid— Pease, 46s. (W- 
Oatmeal. 2bs. 9d.—Beer or Pig, 0s. Od. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Dimrim the first nine days of August it rained more or less every day, and till the 25th 
the weather was showery. At the commencement of the month the thermometer some¬ 
times approached 70, but after the 8th, the mean of the daily maximum temperature did 
not exceed 60. In this respect it presents a striking contract to August 1819, when the 
thermometer rose 17 times to 70 and upwards—sometimes within a degree or two of 80. 
Though the greatest depression of temperature, as indicated by the minimum thermome¬ 
ter, was not lower than 39 i, the groqnd was covered with hoar frost on the morning aftgz 
this depression took place. The mean temperature of the month is nearly 6 degrees lower 
than dial of the corresponding month last year. The mean daily range of the thermome¬ 
ter is also one degree, and die temperature of spring water 4£ degree^ less. The mean 
height of the barometer is about 3 tenths lower than m August 1819, and the mead daily 
range about a tenth greater. The greatest depressions of the barometer took place in con¬ 
sequence of high winds about the 9th and 26th. Notwithstanding the showery state of, 
tlv weather, Leslie’s hygrometer indicated greater dryness diau in August last year. TJ' 
difference is about 26 degrees, and if allowance be made for difference of temperaturef 
will be considerably more. The mean point of deposition is a degree below the <f, 
minimum temperature. It will be seen from the abstracLjjttftiHb mean of th *’ V i 
treme temperatures coincides almost exactly with the mdNNK' 3|0 motoiiuj > 

Contrary to what usually takes place, die forma: is lowest i . { 















702 Register.—Meteorological Report. 


Opt. 


Meteorological Table, extracted from the Register kept on Hu: Banks of 
the Taj), four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56« 25', Elevation 185 feet.' 

August 1820. 

Meant. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degree*. 

Mean of greatest daily heat, . . 62.6 Maximum . . 3d slay . Ti.e 

..-.cold. . . <9.1 Minimum. . . 23d, . . 39.5 

.temperature, 10 A.M. . . 58.6 Lowest maximum, 21st, . . 58.0 

.,10 P.M. . . 53.6 Highest minimum, 3d, . . 56.0 

........mf daily extremes, . . « 55.8 Highest, 10 A.M. 3d, . . 60.5 

............10 A.M. and 10 P.M. » . 56.1 Lowest ditto • 21st, ... 53.0 

-.4 daily observations, . . 56.0 Highest, 10 P.M. .Id, . . 61.5 

Whole rpnge of thermometer, . . 419.5 Lowest ditto . 21st, . . 45.0 

Mean daily ditto,.1S.5 Greatest range in 24 hours, 22d, . . 20.0 

..—«temperature of spring water, . 56.2 Least ditto, . . 8th, . . 7.0 

BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 

Mean of to A.M. (temp, of mer. 61.) . 29.599 HighestlOA.il. . 22d, . 30.025 

............ 1U P.M. (temp, of mer. 61.) . 29.629 Lowest ditto, . . 26tb, . 29.135 

.. both, (temp, of mer. 61.) . 39.614 Highest 10 P.M, » . 22d, . 50.035 

Whole range of barometer, . . 6.580 Lowest ditto, . . 28th, . 29.190 

Mean ditto, during tlie day, ... ,101 Greatest range in 24 hoars, 9th, . .505 

filSSSlIIIWIMISIIimllMsUHS night, . . .Ill Least ditto, . . 18th, . . .020 

--.. in 24 hours, . . . .212 HYGROMETER. Degree*. 

HYGROMETER. Degrees. Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 7th, . 43.0 

Rain in inches, . . . 2.228 ......... Lowest ditto, . 6th, . . 1.0 

Evajwration in ditto, . . . 2.380 .. Highest, 10 P.M. 10th, . . 25.0 

Mean dally Evaporation, . . . .077 . Lowest ditto, . 13th, . . 6.0 

Leslie, Mean, 10 A. M. , . . 27.0 Anderson. F, ofDep. Highest,10 A.M. 3d, 61-0 

..10 P. M. • • . 13.9 ....Lowest ditto, 28th, 40.0 

...both . . . £0.4 I .. Highest 10 P.M. 3d, 59 .0 

Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A.M, . 48.2 ...Lowest ditto, 21st, 58.0 

. . 10 P.M. . 47.9 —...»...n*4at, Hum. Highest, 1U A.M. 6th,yo.o 

. both, , 48.0 .„ Least ditto, 7tii, 58.0 

. Relate Humid. 10 A.M. . 72.1 I lMSSItliMUIS<IS*«StStlUM Greatest, 10 P.M. 13th ,94.0 

.... . . 10 P.M. . 83.2 ....... Least ditto, 2 . 1 d, 71.0 

...tin* both, , 77.6 ...a. Mois-lPO cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 3d, .345 

—.Ors. mois.inlOOeub.inair.lOA.M. .283 .Least ditto . 28tli, .179 

■SMtHMIitSSUssMISMsSisiKsSH #*!••*•#»•*• bell 10 P.M. .230 Greatest, 10 P.M. 3d, .319 

MMISISMHSMINMI»tMI«lllSIIIH*(l»HM|l«tSi bath, ,251 i ..Least ditto, 21st, .167 

Fair days, 12 r rainy days, 19. Wind west of Meridian, 22; cut of meridian, 9. 


Meteorological Table, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 

the. Observatory, Calton-hill. 


J'J.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, snA four o’clock, after¬ 
noon. The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 

Thermometer. 







































































